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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  II. 


THcais  is  not  a  view  of  the  present  age  more  interesting 
than  that  afforded  by  the  eridentd^re  for  kno^wledge, 
and  the  maltiplied  means  adopted*  iSr  it^diffusiQix.r*.  ^  ^ 

In  no  existing  state  is  this  desire  m/sre«genet!ad;»nor  are 
those  means  more  accessible,  than  in  GrearBrltsurf;  v hich^ 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the3nqi^ciTlU2Sed.^aiErd  bene- 
volent community  presented  in  the  history  of  the  world: 
iL  distinction  which,  happily,  its  constitution^  and  the 
talents  and  dispositions  of  its  inhabitants^  alike  qualify  it  to 
retain. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  earliest 
associations  with  which  the  youthful  mind  can  be  &miliar, 
are  calculated  increasingly  to  excite  the  desire  to  which  we 
bave  referred,  and  that  the  means  of  its  gratification  are 
dflfily  e:fctending  to  each  s^x^  tp  0very  rank  of  society,  and 
every  period  of  life;  wMId  th^  improving  condition  and 
growing  happiness  of  thft  lower  orders  of  men,  the  increas- 
ing intelligence  and  acknowledged  importance  of  those  in 
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the  micWe  ^imos,  and  the  grea^  amd^w^n&oa,  ^p4  . 
wjlUngpJco^pMratioii  of  the  eJtevated  circles.  ip.^F^y, 
landabfejeotorpriscu  al^undaotly  fxow  that  these  u^^ms.^^ 
iiiipw)ve«artiare«ot,extwi^;m  win..  •    iMr,#f 

Jkxaofug   tlm^^  HieM%  i\m.  for^iation  afi  li^i^  ^^4 
philosophical  socielies^  ^Ad  t^e,  Increase  pf  .^ise^l^tp^v 
iiftproviBf  p«bUea4ions>  hold  aprMiineotrank;  t|iefo«?iider 
addrevfir  themselves  to  ipanap^a  spci4  creat^cv  th^  Mt^iTi 
siA.  a  refieoiing  being;  the  former  call  forth  bis,doiri|ia«^f 
powers,  the  latter  prepare  them  for  exewise;  these  Boipisb> 
and  enrich  bis  mind,  those  bring  his  resources  into  actiM^ 
and  deliver  him  from  the  reproach  of  merely  livipg  tOf 
himself. 

The  Philomathic  Institution  cultivates  literary  coni^posi- 
tion  as  well  as  oral  discussion;  and  the  Directors,  during  the 
test  year^  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  its  Members  in  coiat. 
ipeacifil||[  thu ,  jperiocUcal^  that  a  greater  degree  of  pf  rr 
maoi^|a^.^^&^  their  contributions;  ths^t  t|i^ 

dQiiaestic.€i.ncl€^niight  B|ore  fully  participate  in  the  ^mental 
repast ;  and  4}i^!^ta>6faie^  degree,  the  engagements  of  th^ 
memb^  *^]^{r:^etftrU»u^  the    general    stoc!^    of 

luu^iNrle^^andVniyersalint^leaualad^  \,  . 

They  have  now  completed  their  second  volume,  find 
are  happy  in  the  assi^ance  that  they  have  not  dis^ppoipted 
the  expectations  of  their  friends.  While  they  have  re^^pa 
to.be  gi*atified  by  the  review  of  the  past,  they  feel  en^oiir- 
K^Lged  by  the  anticipation  of  the  future,  ..  ^  .,,^,1* 

, ,  The  .f^ors  consider  this  Journal  a  miscellanys  tiitiidi^ 
while  it  in  some  respects  resembles  contempof^n^ipubUMl' 
im^f^9f^V^^  cliaijM^rMtiPs  peculiar,  to  itself ,  JihMitaot 
^,Ypbiid!?^.thftii^^WStedff^^^    TIie.|Bati^tJM^sdi^Mi^ 

^J^l^l #><(iX^^  J^W^b|#  ^  tbeic  mqml*  apd;k  intel- 
Jl»^Wtlwort|i|  apart  from  these  cc^nsidimitima;  h(snci'^i<uni. 
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ptyt^  aftlfei^ity  of  opinimi  is  not'tol  be  expected,  n^  wthe 
sdSSfbfi*f6i^  ti»tttliV  whifeTi'ii^eb^   boast   «f  ^xeiufliv^ly 
ptesftS^/idi«H6  tii  d^h'&dl^^tAI'  tfte  diretst^r^.,'  ^fMmre 
ivarm  friends  to  piety,' i#rddpet5tiV€f^of*9(&ct^*aiiii»*soci|il' 
ckB^  dfe^irdte  SroiApBtttf^^&aMtiotdflitc^ttkt^,^^ 
d^MifnsJl^/teiidingtoptoiiiote  ^ttfj  caaiMitf  ciumi]  )-  ^'f'^ 

iHmte^thte,  in  Ms  pilblieation/is a  odbd^iMi teportiaf ^ 
tte^{AiiH^paI  diseus^ions,  affordli^  peculiar  adva^tafes  tot 
tli^litfe^e  k^q^rer^  as  it  presMts  bini  witb  argumi^tsand 
ilkldtfttfiotis  on  either  side  of  an  important  4ue6tioiiy  by 
wMebbe  cAn  calmly  compare  contending  Ofdnionfif,  tber^by 
rt^eKabii^ing,  enlarging,  and  cotffirmin|;  his  own  vieM/ 
or  yielding  them  to  the  greater  force  of  oppoidtlg^ 
argnfiient.  ■- 

^*Aaotlier  charaetet*istic  of  this  Journal,  although  irewHl* 
n^ieall  it  a  peculiarity,  is,  that  its  contents  will  uotbe  tot&iieiS 
to  the  popular  topics  of  the  day,  or  to  considerations  of miridr 
ifhporiftnce,  but  comprehend  series  of  papers  on  subjects  <>f 
^hbauent  interest:  of  this  class  are  the  le^tulres  on  the 
Hktbry  of  Ethics,  and  those  on  the  structure  of  the  Ehglbh 
Ijanguage ;  the  poems  of  Astrea,  and  the  Siege  of  Cbtiistan- 
tinople,  "^Mch,  nv hen  completed,  will  be  followed  by  othets 
df  a  like  character. 

*•  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  comprise 
l^ttpers  of  a  miscellaneous  description.  In  short,  as  tU6 
Members  Continually  increase,  the  Journal,  which  is  the 
informal  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Institution,  can^ 
jibt^fiiil  i^  increase  in  the  Tariety  and  importance  o^  its 
4krtii#0^dn^iits.  :    - 

JO  (in  ntference^o  the  Review  Department,  the'S^HArsMie 
-mifik^  aid,  th^  tley  expect  to  anguientiteihtetest  iWthtitit 
^dMHin^  itB  impanidl%.  Tfcey  hdpe  to  be  i«strt*tedtai«lh 
<niteribg^ri»talgi4atone,  ^id  in  encomra^ii^'acKh'tt^l^IgM 
^Attlityr  M  rc^JwtiitteiiiHiig  useM  dtscJbfrery,  aiid  i«-6mWliiig 
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r«ii  improvement;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  discouragpinfr 
the  effusions  of  youthful  yanity^  and  checking  the  revmes 
of  pedantic  assurance;  in  exposing  the  boas^ts  of  empirical 
pretence,  and  defecting  HWddils/ioD^d^'inere  interested 
^icperimenL 

March  Zl,  lSi5.       /   ' 
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THE 

HISTORY  OF  ETHICS. 

WijiEK  I  undertook  to  lecture  on  Ethics,  I  had  not  the.pre- 
suinption  to  hope  that  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  present  to 
n^y.auditoiy  any  thing  absolutely  new  ;  but  it  was  my  object, 
and  it  remains  so,  to  produce,  on  a  subject  always  important, 
sofl^ething  which  may  be  generally  qseful.  The  syllabus 
w}||ch  has  been  submitted  to  your  consideration  is  of  so  ge- 
neral a  kind,  as  to  preclude  any  very  close  discussion  of  t\\^se 
hj^potheses  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine:  and  the^ 
whc4e  that  can  be  attempted  will  be,  to  define  principles  a& 
clearly  as  possible,  and  to  trace  their  action,  as  well,  upon  the 
various  branches  of  society,  as  upon  the  individual  himself  iq- 
flounced  by  them.  If  I  shall  be  able  to  do  this  at  all  to  yonr 
satisfaction,  —  if,  in  beguiling  a  few  wintry  hours,  I  stiall 
awaken  the  attention  of  any  one  individual  to  the  great  law  of 
hj^  nature,  which  ^sociat<^  him  with  his  fellow-raen,  and  with 
his^God,  and  succeed  in  explaining  the  duties  ingeparable  from 
it»iT-I  shall  be  more  than  compensated;  and  your  indulgeut 
patience  will  not  be  exercised  in  vain.  Such  are  D:iy  humble 
pretensions,  and  I  submit  them  to  your  candour. 

,.yhe  term  Ethics  sigm&es  manners^ — or,  rather,  the  reg^la•*, 
tion  and  cultivation  of  manners, — which  attention  to  con^^jt, 
deeply  influencing,  both  ourselves  and  others,  is  expressed 
bstlier.  by  the  appellation  of  morals.  Plato  distinguisoi^s; 
tlKMninto  three  branches.  Moral  Philosophy,  regarding  lAai^ 
in  his  individual  capacity,  was  called  Ethics  ;  when  it  related 
to  him  in  his  family- relations,  it  was  denominated  CEconomics : 
but,  extending  to  the  larger  confederation  of  general  society,  • 
it  received  the  name  of  Politics.    To  the  latter  of  these,  Plato 
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principally  directed  his  attention,  although  he  wrote  upon  the 
whole.  These  distinctions  have  been  less  respected  in  modern 
disquisitions ;  and  Ethics  have  been  properly  understood  to 
comprehend  morals  in  all  their  branches,  emanating  from  the 
individual,  diffusing  themselves  through  his  immediate  con. 
.  nexions,  and  spreading  over  all  the  face  of  society.  Nor 
does  it  appear  possible  to  separate  morals  in  their  principle, 
from  an  opemtion  as  extensive  as  the  relations  of  life,  and  the 
influence  of  the  individual, — his  duties  being  commensurate 
with  his  capacities. 

In  tracing  the  History  of  Morals^  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  lecture,  the  mind  naturally  reposes  upon  Socrates 
as  tne  first  philosopher  who  reduced  morals  to  system,  un- 
covered their  source,  and  applied  them  practically  to  the 
duties  of  the  individual,  and  nis  relations  to  others.  The 
philosophy  which  preceded  this  illustrious  man  related  to 
nature,  and  might  be  called  speculative;  but  he  directed 
knowledge  to  purposes  of  moral  utility, — renounced  such 
sciences  as  appeared  to  him  to  conduce  little  or  nothing  to 
this  great  design, — gathered  the  scattered  precepts  of  a  re- 
mote antiquity, — reduced  them  to  order, — established  their 
truth,  or  refuted  their  sophistry, — inferred  from  them  practi- 
cal results ;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Cicero,  was  the  first 
who  led  the  studies  of  mankind  to  the  important  inquiries 
after  virtue  and  vice,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  the  boundaries  of  good  and  evil.*  As  this  unrivalled 
philosopher  wrote  nothing^  we  must  be  satisfied  to  learn  the 
outline  of  his  Ethics  from  rlato,  by  whom  they  were  adopted 
and  recordied.  Morals  themselves  are  as  old  as  man*s  exist- 
ence, and  hare  been  objects  of  inq^uiry  and  of  speculation  in 
all  ages  ;  but  the  reduction  of  them  to  form,  (if  we  except  the 
sacred  writings,  the  oldest  of  all,  and  from  which,  there  are 
strong  reasons  to  conclude,  they  were  all  borrowed,)  must  be 
referred  to  Socrates  among  the  Grecians.  He  becomes, 
therefore,  a  central  point, — equally  removed  from  the  scat- 
tered elements  to  be  found  among  his  predecessors,  who 
borrowed  them  from  the  eastern  world,  and  the  modern 
writers  on  this  interesting  subject,  who  seem  substantially 
to  have  adopted  his  principles,  with  the  advantages  furnished 
by  the  increasing  experience  of  ages,  and  the  more  powerful 
assfetance,  not  always  acknowledged,  sometimes  peremptorily 
denied,  but  not  the  less  real  and  influential,  of  the  sublinae 
code  of  Christianity.  I  take  my  stand  upon  the  simple  aa^d 
beautiful  system  of  Socrates,  as  upon  an  elevation  from  which 
1  may  myself  see,  and  be  able  to  point  out  to  you,  in  every 
direction,  the  moral  landscape  stretched  all  around  it,-'— 
*  Cic.  Acad.  Qaest.  i. 
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loding^  itself,  osf  the  cme  hatid^  among  the  shadows  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  and  extending,  on  the  other,  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  to  the  country  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
dwell,  and  to  the  very  lecture-room  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled. 

Pythagoras  stands  nearest  Socrates,  as  his  precursor  in  this 
study  ;  and  claims  the  highest  attention  and  respect,  whether 
w«  consider  the  extent  of  his  scientific  researches,   or  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgment,  or  the  value  of  his  precepts,  or 
the  zeal  which  prompted  him  to  explore  the  rao^  distant 
lands,  and  to  bring  nome  the  wbdom  collected  with  such 
toU,  from  the  roost  celebrated  and  the  most  copious  sources. 
He  gave  his  testimony  also  to  the  superiority  of  this  science 
over  all  other  researches ;  and  deemed  that  philosophy  which 
could  not  cure,  at  least  some  of  the  human  passions,  as  worth* 
leas  as^hat  medicine  which  has  no  effect  upon  bodily  disease.* 
He  touched  upon  all  the  branches  of  morals  virtually,  al- 
though not  methodically;  and  his  mode  of  recommending 
moral  duties,  as  well  as  of  defining  them,  was  by  figures, — 
by  a  symbolical  and  emblematical  method  of  instruction.    To 
the  individual  who  refused  his  advice,   and  abandoned  his 
school  for  sensual  indulgences,  he  appealed  by  addressing  the 
senses,  and  placing  an  empty  coffin  m  the  seat  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  occupy,  as  the  emblem  of  that  state  of 
moral  death  to  which  he  considered  the  mind  of  the  unhappy 
profligate  to  be  reduced. 

He  was  accustomed  to  represent  the  friendship,  and  union, 
and  harmony,  which  sboula  prevail  among  his  scholars,  by 
seUing  salt  before  them.  He  expressed  moral  precepts  in  the 
same  parabolic  manner.  Slothy  he  reproved  oy  the  admoni- 
tion, "  Receive  not  a  swallow  into  your  house."  The  swallow 
sports  but  for  a  season,  soon  disappears,  and  is  supposed  to 
he  torpid  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He  guarded 
them  against  provoking  the  irritable  and  the  powerful^  by  ad- 
vising, "  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a  sword."  He  cautioned 
against  corroding  and  useless  cares^  by  exhorting,  ^'  Eat  not 
th#  heart."  He  reeotnraended  a  strict  regard  to  justice,  by 
the  command,  '^  Pass  not  over  the  balance."  The  "concord 
of  sweet  sounds,"  the  harmonies  of  music,  were  with  him 
favourite  images  of  moral  excellencies.  These  symbols  might 
be  multiplied,  if  it  were  necessary  to  our  present  purpose; 
\  but  such  as  have  been  adduced  are  sufficient  to  establish,  and 
illustrate  the  emblematical  and  parabolic  mode  of  instruction 
relative  to  morals  employed  by  Pythagoras. f 

Nor  did  Pythagoras  stand  alone  in  this  appeal  to  the  un-^ 
derstanding  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.     Plato  calls 
*  Stobaeiis  Sertn^^.  f  Gale,  h.  ii.  c.-7.  vol-  ii.  p.  167. 
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virtue  the  harmony  (offAov/ov,)  and  mine  of  the  soiil.  {'^XW 
M'StT/Miiv.)  Temperance,  he  describes  as  a  certain  symphony 
and  concord  of  the  affections.  ((TViL<pmutTm^  nut  ctpi^ma.)  Plato 
himself  demands  of  those  who  read  his  allegories,  that  they 
should  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  image,  but  penetrate  the 
hidden  meaning  of  the  truth  so  %^eiled.*  And  it  was  there- 
fore justly  observed,  that  "  He  is  no  Platonist  who  thinks 
that  Flato  must  not  be  understood  allegorically,  unless  he 
will,  with  Aristotle,  triumph  over  Plato *8  words,  and  not  re- 
gard his  profound  sen8e."+  The  philosophy  of  Socrates  was 
Elain  and  simple,  and  proceeded  upon  a  method  peculiar  to 
imself,  of  asking  questions,  until  he  obtained  the  induction 
which  he  desired,  from  the  concessions  of  his  opponents. 
That  of  Plato  was  more  dogmatical,  more  ornamented,  and 
often  allegorical.  His  symbols,  indeed,  were  much  less  ob'- 
scure  than  those  of  Pythagoras.  But  Aristotle  was  the  first 
who  wholly  laid  allegory  aside ;  and,  in  considering  Plato  as 
the  representative  of  the  morals  of  Socrates,  we  must  not 
forget  that  he  has  added  to  his  master's  principles  much  of  his 
own  manner. 

The  sages  who  obtained  the  distinguished  title  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  directed  their  attention  princi- 
pallv  to  morals,  and  conveyed  their  precepts  in  the  shape 
of  short  and  pointed  aphorisms.  Quintilian  esteems  them 
certain  rules  of  life,  "  As  yet,"  said  that  eloquent  writer, 
**  disputation  had  not  obtained ;  but,  couching  their  in- 
structions in  a  few  expressive  terms,  they  were  presented  as 
so  many  religious  mysteries.'':]:  One  grand  sentence  may  be 
produced,  ascribed  by  some  to  Thales,  and  by  others  to  Cfciilo, 
which,  while  it  explains  this  aphoristic  mode  of  teaching, 
immortalizes  the  wisdom  in  which  it  originated, — "  Kn6w 
thyself.'''*  This  was  one  of  those  precepts  read  in  the  tennple 
of  Delphos,  and  which  Cicero  so  esteemed  as  to  call  it  the 
precept  of  Apollo ;  and  he  remarks,  with  singular  beauty, 
that  it  was  given  not  exclusively  to  humble  man  by  sending 
him  into  his  bosom  to  learn  its  weakness,  but  principally  \o 
urge  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  his  own  soul,  in  liill 
the  majesty  of  its  powers,  and  all  the  importance  of  thbir 
application.  § 

The  characteristics  of  the  earliest  methods  of  teaching 
morals,  lead  us  still  higher  towards  their  indisputable  sourcb. 
The  parabolic  mode  of  instruction  is  notoriously  oriental ; 
so  also  is  the  proverbial  form  chosen  by  the  seven  Grecian 
Sages.  The  institutes  of  Menu  may  afford  a  sufficient  evi^ 
dence  of  the  latter ;  while  the  gorgeous  imagery  interwoven 

*  Plato.  Pboed.  and  Repub*  6.  ^ind  10.        f  Coel.  Redig.  lib.  9..  cup.  152. 
X  Quint,  lib.  5.  c.11.  §  Cic.  Tuscab.  1. 22,  &c. 
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\rith  the  verj  texture  of  Eastern  composition,  proves  the 
former.  The  Grecian  poets,  older  than  these  historians  and 
philosophers,  (for  even  Thales,  Chilo,  and  his  celebrated  asso- 
ciates, lived  more  than  three  centuries  after  Hesiod,)  chose 
allegory,  the  very  garb  of  poetry,  as  the  grand  vehicle  of  their 
moral  sentiments.  And,  while  their  mythological  traditions 
may  be  distinctly  traced  to  an  oriental  origin,  their  fables 
were  regarded  by  the  sages  of  Greece  as  containing  philoso- 
phical truths,  under  the  veil  of  fiction.  Doubtless  they  drew 
their  ethics  from  the  sources  whence  they  djerived  their 
philosophy;  and  the  very  form  in  which  Uesiod  gives  his 
moral  precepts,  combines  both  the  characteristics  of  aphorism 
and  poetry. 

Thales,  although  said  to  be  born  at  Miletus,  is  contended 
to  have  been  of  Phoenician  extract ;  and  it  is  certain .  that  he 
travelled  into  Asia  to  acquire  oriental  wisdom.  Pythagoras 
is  known  to  have  traversed  various  countries  in  that  direction, 
and  to  have  extended  his  researches  as  far  as  India.  Plato 
visited  Egypt,  then  the  receptacle  of  the  learning  of  the 
world, — having  received  her  knowledge  from  the  latter ; 
and  confesses,  that  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  symbols,  were  derived  from  older  nations, 
whom,  in  conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  Greeks,  relative 
to  all  people  except  themselves,  he  calls  Barbarians.  The 
PboBnicians,  as  the  earliest  navi&:ators,  carried  the  sciences, 
and  the  symbols  under  which  tney  were  couched,  from  the 
oriental  world,  and  from  Egypt  immediately  to  Greece,  and 
even  to  Britain;  whose  druids,  more  ancient  than  those  of 
Gaul,  resembled  in  many  striking  points,  as  well  of  phi- 
losophy  as  of  religious  observances,  the  Hindus ;  and  shew, 
in  the  most  obvious  particulars,  the  oriental  origin  of  their 
system. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  information  relative  to  the  origi- 
nation of  ancient  science,  from  any  records  except  those 
of  sacred  history.  From  whatever  fountains  the  sages  of 
India  drew  their  theories,  it  is  evident  that  those  of  Greece 
drank  of  the  same  wells  of  knowledge.  The  philosophical 
schools  of  the  East  comprise  the  metaphy^cs  of  the  dif- 
ferent  sects  of  Grecian  philosophy ;  and,  as  oriental  systems 
are  unquestionably  older  than  those  of  Greece,  if  a  real 
analogy  subsists,  it  must  have  been  imparted  to  the  latter: 
it  could  not  have  been  derived  from  them  by  the  former. 
The  grand  and  favorite  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  relative  to 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  adopted  even  in  the  purer  and 
more  simple  philosophy  of  Plato,  is  so  evidently  of  Eastern 
origin,  that  it  becomes  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  of  the  derivation  of  other  parts  of  the  same 
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systeiB  from  the  same  quarter.  AimI  with  the  general  i»*i»- 
eipies  of  philosophy,  came  their  Ethics,  both  as  to  substance, 
and  to  the  form  of  communication^  Conjecture  and  hypo- 
thesis may,  however,  be  well  spared)  when  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus  direct  to  this  point.  ''  All 
those,"  he  says,  *'  who  weri^, renowned  among  the  Greeks  for 
wisdom  and  leaminff,  did  in  ancient  time  resort  to  Egypt, 
thence  to  deduce  philosophy  and  laws.'^  The  peculiar  dogmfts 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers  are  respectively  acquired  froai 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Chsudea,  India,  and  Persia.  The  sun 
of  knowledge  rose,  like  the  orb  of  day,  in  the  East,  Certain 
terms,  and  even  the  names  of  their  idols,  are  by  the  Greciaos 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  between  whose  language, 
and  that  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Chaldeans,  is  such  an  affinity, 
that  they  may,  with  little  difficulty,  be  traced  to  an  Hebrew 
origin.  ,     ^ 

Having  touched  upon  this  point,  1  will  venture  to  remind 
you,  that  there  is  a  book,  the  most  ancient  of  all  existing' 
records,  (for,  even  should  its  inspiration  be  denied,  noo^ 
pretend  to  question  its  antiquity^)  m  which  the  purest  moral 
precepts,  and  the  most  sublime  religious  truths,  are^  seen 
veiled  in  parables,  coui^d  under  symbols,  and  communicated 
in  proverbs.  ^  To  this  book  m^y  be  traced  as  well  the  tradi* 
tions  of  the  East,  as  the  systems  of  Greece ;  and,  as  an  im* 
portant  fact,  it4s  necessary  to  remark,  that,  if  we  are  desirous 
of  following  the  history  of  morals  up  to  its  spring-head, 
sound  learning  and  diligent  research  have  found,  in  this 
neglected  volume,  the  grand  and  inexhaustible  source 
after  which  the  world  has  been  so  long  looking ;  and  which, 
like  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  lay  concealed  from  ages  and 
generations. 

The  Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  mysteries,  those  astonishii^ 
and  characteristic  parts  of  Grecian  religion,  were  symbolical 
representations  of  things  moral  and  philosophicaJ.  They 
were  an  attempt  to  ground  a  sublime  philosophy  upon  a 
mass  of  fabulous  tradition ;  and  so  far  the  attempt  was  cor*, 
rect,  in  that  those  very  fables  originated  in  either  scieotifie 
researches,  natiural  phenomena,  or  moral  truths,  symbolically 
expressed.  Plato  represents  these  mysteries  as  typifying  the 
external  evils  associated  with  material  existence, — the  vices 
and  humiliation  of  the  spirit  in  its  corporeal  union, — and 
the  future  transformations  through  which  it  is  to  pass.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  philosophical  and  moral  truths  were  in- 
tended to  be  taught,  the  mind  was  corrupted,  and  the  passions 
inflamed,  by  the  indecencies  and  sensualities  encouraged,  as 
symbolizing  the  communication  of  divine  energies  to  the 
various  forms  of  intellectual  being.    The  same  expositioit 
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Im^  been  already  stig^esled  of  tile  Miles  of  tlM  poets,  and  of 
tte  whole  Grecian  niylliolo|[7, — moral  precepts,  philosophical 
troths,  and  natural  sciences,  are  all  conveyed  by  these 
parables.  Such  is  precisely  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  at 
this  hour.  It  is  philosophical  in  its  character,  closely  allied 
with  astronomy,  and  moral  in  its  purposes.  But  to  whom 
does  it  bear  these  features  of  virtue  and  sublimky  ?  To  the 
Bramins,  who,  like  the  British  Druids,  (evidently  of  the 
same  fiimily,)  are  at  once  the  priests  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  country ;  to  the  select  number,  who,  like  the  initiated 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  have  the.  concealed  physical 
and  moral  truths  explained ;  while  these  symbols  are  to  tfa^ 
Bastem  multitude,  what  corresponding  symbols  were  to 
the  Grecian  populace,  the  organs  of  gross  idolatry  and  of 
irrational  superstition.  The  conformity,  however,  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  mysteries  so  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
with  the  existing  practices  of  India,  both  covering  morals 
with  the  veil  o^  fiction,  both  abusing  the  multitude  with 
fttbles,  and  degenerating  in  ordinary  use  into  the  grossest 
licentiousness,  shews  again  the  origination  of  these  moral 
symbols  in  the  East 

In  conformity  with  this  oriental  method  of  representation, 
we  find  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  symbolizing  in 
like  manner,  virtues  and  vices,  judgments  and  deliverances, 
things  spiritual  and  future.  \i  was  the  genius  of  that  country, 
it  remains  so,  and  it  was  evidently  transplanted  thence  to 
Greece  and  Rome;  this  luxuriant  moral  vegetation  springing 
originally  in  a  warmer  clime,  and  from  a  richer  soil,  than 
Europe  could  boast.  The  conquerors  who  have  succes- 
sively plundered  the  East,  have  brought  home  more  valuable 
spoils  than  her  silver^  and  her  gold,  and  her  gems;  and 
Greece  had  the  meanness  to  steal  her  morals  and  her  phi- 
losophy, and  theu  to  brand  her  as  barbarian.  They  did  not 
even  leave  behind  the  beautiful  and  many«coloured  vest  in 
which  she  clothed  her  systems,  wrought  in  the  loom  of  her 
own  splendid  imagination,  and  mingled  like  the  radiant  hues 
of  her  own  day-spring ;  and  when  they  had  decorated  them- 
selves with  her  intellectual  and  moral  riche?,  they  put  her  - 
out  of  the  pale  of  their  privileged  society ;  foi',  if  the  term 
barbarian  did  not  mean  with  them,  as  with  us,  the  absence 
of  civilization, — it  signified  emphatically  a  foreigner,  and 
drew  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  her  and  her  im- 
perious enslavers.  Nay,  Aristotle  justified  the  policy  which  . 
then  prevailed,  by  laying  down  as  a  fundamental  and  self- 
evident  maxim,  that  ^^  Nature  intended  barbarians  to  be 
slaves." 

I  have  already  directed  yoiir  attention  to  one  significant 
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symbol  employed  by  Pjibagoras,  whidi  was  tbe  use  of  saU 
as  the  emblem  of  the  union  and  harmony  which  ought  to 
subsist  among  the  members  of  his  philosophical  school.  This 
is  so  truly  oriental,  that  it  at  once,  shews  whence  it  was  de- 
rived. Salt  is  still  the  symbol  employed  in  the  East  to 
denote  the  confirmation  of  any  engagement,  and  it  remains 
the  pledge  of  inviolable  friendship.  Treachery  would  be 
stigmati:^  by  this  figure;  and,  as  we  should  say,  that  he 
who  ate  of  our  bread  nad  forgotten  us,  they  would  mark  the 
ingratitude  bv  saying,  that  the  offender  had  eaten  of  the  salt 
oi  the  injured  party.  No  man,  of  whatever  rank,  who  had 
any  regard  to  nis  character,  to  public  opinion,  or  to  sacred 
obligations,  would  venture  to  break  a  promise  established  by 
this  significant  symbol.  It  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  forms,  of 
an  oath,:~the  person  swearing  receives  into  his  mouth  a  little 
salt,  placed  for  that  purpose  upon  the  blade  of  a  scymetar, 
imprecating  his  own  aeatn»  if  he  shall  prove  unfaithful  to  bis 
engagement,  or  a  violator  of  truth.  Salt  stood  in  the  most 
sacred  relations,  as  it  was  inseparable  from  sacrifice,  and  the 
symbol  of  covenants  of  the  highest  order,  religious  as  well  as 
civil.  If  we  connect  these  usages  with  the  distinct  and  im- 
portant use  of  this  symbol  in  the  Jewish  church,  with  whicdi 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  were  well  acquainted,  and  to  which 
tliey  both  allude,  sometimes  calling  them  Chaldeans,  and 
sometimes  Syrians,  because  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  they 
held  the  Jews,  as  separating  themselves  from  all  other  people 
by  their  strict  and  singular  institutions,  and  to  conceal  the 
fountains  wfience  they  drew  their  t^nowlec|ge  of  morals  and 
religion,  we  shall,  discover  that  it  was  indeed  a  most  signifi- 
cant emblem.  It  implied  confederation^  as  salt  was  the  seal 
of  a  covenant, — communion^  as  it  was  a  bond  of  friendship,^ — 
sanctity,  as  it  was  inseparable  from  sacrifice,^and  perpetuity ^ 
from  its  properties  of  preservation  ;  a  covenant  of  salt,  signi^- 
ing  not  only  a  confirmed  agreement,  but  an  indissoluble  en- 
gagement,— the  use  of  the  symbol  in  the  sacred  writings  im- 
plying eternity. 

I  have  thus,  taking  my  stand  upon  the  Ethics  of  Socrates, 
looked  back  upon  the  history  of^  morab  before  his  day^  so 
far  as  it  can  be  discerned.  It  is  fairly  traced  to  the  East, 
and  I  should  not  fear,  were  this  the  time  or  the  place,  to 
enter  into  the  discussion,  to  prove  the  origination  of  the 
general  philosophy  of  all  ages,  in  revelation,  either  oral  or 
written ;  traditional  indeed  to  these  nations,  but  recorded 
ypon  the  imperishable  pages  of  inspiration  :  and  I  advance 
this  sentiment  with  the  greater  confidence,  because  it  is  not 
out  of  order,  that  distinguished  philosopher  himself,  upon 
whose  system  of  Ethics  we  have  taken  our  stand,  referring  aU 
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illiiimnalion  to  the  Dci^,  confetnng  the  want  of  a  divine 
teaoher,  and  expressing  his  confident  expectation  that  such  an 
instructor  would  appear. 

Wiien  Socrates  devoted  the  powers  of  his  mighty  mind  to 
morals  exclusively,  it  was  not  from  any  conscious  deficiency 
IB  the  other  branches  of  science  and  philosophy.  It  was  not 
the  eSort  of  an  uncultivated  intellect,  labouring  to  conceal 
its  literary  poverty  under  the  covering  of  an  interest  in  moral 
attainments^  which  left  neither  time  nor  taste  for  other  pur- 
suits. Socrates  was  rich  in  all.  He  studied  under  Anaxa- 
goras  and  Archelaus,  the  most  distinguished  physiologists; 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Plato  and  of  Xenophon,  rivals 
and  opponents  on  all  other  questions,  but  agreeing  in  this, 
confirmed  long  after  by  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  that  this 
^eat  man  was  skilled  in  all  sciences^  eminent  for  all  learn* 
ing,  distinguished  as  well  for  his  literary  acquirements  as 
for  his  mental  endowments,  and  that,  to  whatever  he  applied 
himself,  in  that  he  was  sure  to  excel. .  Such  was  his  acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence,  that  he  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle 
the  wisest  of  men.  It  arose,  then,  from  a  noble  disdain  of 
those  pursuits,  which,  however  ingenious  and  applauded, 
terminated  in  speculation,  or  closed  without  producing  a 
moral  benefit.  Socrates  had  one  grand  object^  which  was 
to  reduce  philosophy  to  practice;  therefore,  he  cultivated 
exclusively  the  science  of  morals,  and  bent  to  it  alike  the 
sublime  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  extensive  acquisitions 
.which  he  had  made.  What  was  with  philosophers  preceding 
Jiim,  wrapped  up  in  dark  sayings,  he  reduced  to  the  plainest 
terms;  what  was  with  them  incidental  and  occasional,  was 
with  him  a  study,  and  the  work  of  a  life  ;  a  work,  moreover, 
to  which  he  finally  sacrificed  that  life.  He  had  one  great 
subject, — I  call  it  one,  because  although  it  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  these  are  inseparable ;  and  out  of  their  relation  all 
morals  arise.  This  subject  was,  the  consideration  of  God, 
and  of  Man.  The  first  was  the  object  of  his  most  intense 
contemplation  ;  the  second  he  b<ecame  acquainted  with  by  the 
most  intimate  and  familiar  conversation.  The  one  formed 
the  substance  of  his  metaphysics ;  the  other  laid  the  basis  of 
his  morals. 

Plato  had  the  spirit  of  his  master,  but  he  covered  it  with 
bis  own  magnificent  mantle.  The  Cynics^  acknowledging 
■Antisthenes  as  their  head,  imbibed  the  noble  sentiment  of 
Socrates,  that  all  philosophy  ought  to  be  resolved  into  moral* 
.Whatever  coarseness  might  attach  itself  to  their  contempt  ii>f 
present  things,  (and  Diogenes  justified  fully  the  censure, 
that  there  was  at  least  as  much  ill-nature  as  sincerity  in  the 
sect,)  they  deserve  the  praise  of  regarding  science  only  in  so 
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Ikr  as  it  can  conduce  to  the  moral  benefit  of  man.  '^  ¥F1iy/' 
said  this  serere  Cynic  to  an  astronomer,  ^^  do  you  look  after 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  disregard  the  things  which  are  under 
your  feet?"  To  another,  speculating  upon  dreams,  and 
seduced  by  astrology,  (a  study,  moreover,  which  was  trans- 
planted from  Chaldea,)  he  observed,  with  pointed  indignation, 
**  Yon  are  curious  to  define  the  import  of  your  dreams,  but 
you  pay  no  re|[^rd  to  your  waking  actions."  **  To  live 
according  to  virtue,"  (to  lear'  apenjv  fijv,)  was  their  grand 
maxim,  as  the  very  end  of  our  oeing.*  Such  a  philosophy 
deserved  to  be  separated  from  brutality;  such  attention  to 
morals,  firom  a  disregard  to  manners,  that  thus  their  science 
might  merit  the  name  of  Ethics ;  and  such  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, from  a  contempt  of  literature.  Neither  morals  nor 
religion  require  that  the  forms  of  polished  society  should  be 
laid  aside,  or  the  common  sympathies  of  our  nature  be  re- 
nounced ;  but  both,  the  one  as  the  principle,  and  the  other  as 
its  application^  will,  when  rightly  received  and  exercised, 
soften  the  manners,  while  they  purify  the  heart. 

The  Sioics  followed  the  Cynics,  and  formed  a  close  alliance 
with  them,  dismissing  their  contempt  for  literature.  Their 
head  was  Zeno;  their  title  was  taken  from  the  porch  in  which 
they  met,  similar  circumstances  ^ving  the  name  of  Academics 
to  tne  school  of  Plato,  and  the  distinctive  appellation  of  other 
sects  of  Grecian  philosophers.  Although  discriminated  by 
some  peculiarities,  the  Ethics  of  Zeno  for  the  most  part  re- 
sembled those  of  Socrates ;  and  while  Cicero  is  an  illustrious 
disciple  of  the  Academics,  Epictetus  is  as  splendid  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Stoics. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  the  history  of  morals,  a  most  abused 
name,  Epicurus ,-  a  man  whose  life  was  as  pure,  as  his  prin- 
ciple was  sound,  if  it  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  he  evi- 
dently proposed  it,  and  of  which  his  whole  character  was  a 
visible  interpretation.  He  made  the  end  of  life  to  be  plea- 
sure ;  but  he  commanded  it  to  be  sought  in  the  path  of  virtue. 
There  were  who  adopted  his  principle,  and  disregarded  its 
operation ;  who,  professing  enjoyment  as  the  great  object  of 
being,  sousht  it  in  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  transmitted  the 
name  of  Epicurus  with  dishonour  to  a  posterity  that  would 
otherwise  have  done  justice  to  his  principles,  and  venerated 
his  personal  character.  A  man  who  held,  that  ^^  the  principal 
happiness  is  in  God,"  —  that  the  sublimest  pleasures  are 
mental,  and  that  there  is  an  inseparable  connexion  between 
enjoyment  and  virtue;  however  he  may  have  been  miscon- 
ceived, misrepresented,  and  misapplied,  held  no  principles 

*  Gale,  vol.  n.  b*  4.  c«  ij.  p.  422, 
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dostractiTe  of  mcMrate^  aor  wbkh  indMd  diifered  ^wMlel^  from 
tb^.  received  bases  of  fitlucs ;  aad  to  tliese  dentiments  hit  irre-' 
pffoft€biU>le  character  gave  tbe  most  ample  and  decided  testi- 
looDy.*  The  bleoaish  in  his  system  was  his  Atheistic  tenets, 
which,  whenever  they  are  adopted,  cannot  fail  to  neutralize 
morals.  Nothing  could  be  more  demi^nstrative  of  this  fact, 
than  the  abuse  of  his  own  Ethics,  and  the  immorality  of  his 
own  professed  disciples.  Those  who  adopted  his  atheism, 
sooa  forgot  his  morals ;  and,  avowing  pleasure  to  consist  in 
sensuality,  sacrificed  reason  to  the  passions,  and  philosophy  to 
licentiousness. 

Among  the  sects  of  philosophers  who  arose  after  Socrates^ 
none  neglected  morals,  nor  failed  to  consider  Ethics  as  a 
science,  and  to  blend  the  study  of  it  with  their  philosophy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  &ep^}c^^roperly  so  called,  because 
they  doubted  of  every  thing.  The  name  which  has  been 
preserved  to  an  ignoble  immortality,  in  this  connexion,  is 
Pyrrho»  They  denied  that  truth  could  be  discov^ed,-**- 
denied  that  any  thing  was  just  or  unjust,  moral  or  the  con* 
trary, — denied  any  rule  of  action,  and  any  end  of  bring. 
£yery  ibipa  was  denied,  and  nothing  established,-^every 
thing  pulled  down,  and  nothing  built  up  in  its  room.  The 
sect,  alas!  has  not  confined  itself  to  Greece,  nor  perished 
with  Pynrho.  And  where  this  unfortunate  perversiim  of 
poweis,  this  obliquity  of  intellect,  obtains,  the  happiness  of 
the  individual,  and  the  well-being  of  society,  are  alike  endan* 
gered.  It  is  also  a  pursuit  which  requires  neither  genius  nor 
understanding.  It  is  easy  io  unravel  the  web  which  has  been 
wrought,  with  the  greatest  skill,  into  the  most  perfect  beauty. 
It  is  easier  to  demolish  a  temple,  than  to  constmct  a  hovel. 
That  which  requires  so  little  knowledge,  can  confer  no  re* 
nown;  but,  unfortunately,  the  damage  to  society  bears  no  pro* 

J  portion  to  the  facility  of  the  operation :  that  which  costs  no 
abour,  does  nevertheless  incalculable  injury. 

I  have  purposely  delayed  naming  Aristotle  until  the  pre<^ 
sent  moment,  although  he  preceded  some  of  the  last-mentioned 
sects  in  point  of  time,  because  of  the  entire  change  which  he 
introduced  into  his  philosophy  in  respect  o(  form*  Under 
this  distinguished  leader,  the  Peripatetics  ranged  themselves. 
His  mighty  and  comprehensive  genius  embraced  all  sulijec^. 
We  find  him  in  all  the  walks  of  science, — ^Physics,  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  all  occupied  his  attention.  What  profession  does  not 
trace  some  of  its  elements  to  his  industry  and  talents  ?  In  re- 
spect  of  the  subject  immediately  under  consideration,  his  prin« 
ciples  were  substantially  those  of  Socrates  ;  but  he  chang^ 
tbe  whole  order  of  communication,  and  razed  the  usages  of 
•  Laertiua,  and  Gale,  vol.  ii.  p-  444. 
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all  antiquity.  The  great  principle  which  he  eetaUlshed  ^oBf 
that  noUiing  should  be  taken  from  tradition,  bnt  every  thing 
demonstrated  by  reason.  The  establishment  of  this  principle 
caused  men  to  lose  sight  of  the  origination  of  that  very  phUo-* 
sopby  which  he  had  himself  embraced.  All  Greece  received 
her  information  from  tradition,  or  rather  from  those  who  had 
themselves  so  gathered  it .  Her  dependence  upon  the  East, 
the  country  of  tradition,  was  evident  from  the  forms  in  whi<^ 
dlie  clothed  her  precepts,  and  which  she  borrowed,  with  the 
principles  themselves.  With  perfect  consistency,  when  Aris- 
totle refused  tradition,  he  decried  the  symbolical  mode  of 
i^truction.  With  hkn  originated  those  logical  subtleties, 
and  those  metaphysical .  disquisitions,  which  captivated  and 
distinguished  the  schoolmen,  so  many  centuries  afterwards, 
and  impeded  the  progress  of  knowledge,  while  they  assumed 
her  name,— banished  the  substance,  while  they  worshipped 
the  shadow,  until  the  immortal  Lord  Bacon  arose,  and,  once 
more  appealing  to  nature  and  to  truth,  emancipated  phito- 
sc^phy  from  the  trammels  of  hypothesis,  and  placed  her  upoo 
the  ^immoveable  basis  of  e:;cperiment. 

Such  were  the  principal  Grecian .  philosophers,,  and  such 
their  modes  of  moral  instruction,  Socrates  being  still  the 
central  point.  The  Romans  conquered  Greece,  and  learned 
her ;  philosophy .  The  illustrious  names  of  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Pliny,  and  others  no  less  distinguished,  (for  who  can  enu- 
merate the  stars  in  that  constellation,  of  every  thing  majestic 
and  imperishable,  comprised  in  the  eternal  name  of  Rome  0  con* 
fessed  these  Grecian  sages  to  be  their  masters,  and  manifested 
towards  them  all  the  warm  affections  of  disciples.  Afler  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  an  awful  blank  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  morals;  and  it  was  not  until  ages  elapsed  that  the 
fountains  of  ancient  philosophy  were  again  broken  up,  and 
syllogistic  wranglings  yieldea  to  the  new  impressions  received 
from  systems  which  had  been  long  forgotten,  but  not  one  of 
whose  immortal  features  time  had  been  able  to  injure,  al- 
though he  had  succeeded  for  some  centuries  in  obscuring 
them.  The  immediate  effects  of  this  restoration  of  the  old 
philosophy  to  the  light  of  day,  I  have  already  anticipated. 
The  disciples  of  the  Grove,  of  the  Stoa,  and  of  the  Lyceum, 
cotild  not  more  eagerly  contend  for  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tions of  their  schools,  than  did  these  new  Academics,  Stoics, 
Peripatetics,  for  the  respective  dogmas  of  antiquity.  The  results 
of  Bacon^s  bold  and  steady  investigation  overthrew  the  whole 
system  of  phyaics,  and  opened  the  path  of  knowledge  before 
the  pupil  of  science,  broad  and  unobstructed.  In  respect  of 
Ethics,  the  event  was  far  different.  The  very  freedom  of 
inquiry,  which  demonstrated  the  physical  absurdities  of  an^i- 
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^ty  displayed  to  tbe  greatest  advantage  the  general  mndeur 
and  truth  of  its  Ethics ;  and  it  would  be  injustiee  to  Uie  great 
naoies  which  have  been  produced,  not  to  confess,  that  of  all 
the  modem  systems  of  Ethics,  not  one  is  to  be  found  which 
does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  emanate  from  the  principles 
of  one  or  other  of  the  schools. 

I  grant  all  the  adfantages  arising  from  our  nearer  ap« 
proximation  to  the  eternal  Fountain  of  light  and  tnitn, 
(afcid  thi^  is  a  superiority  for  which  I  shall  contend,  on 
another  occasion;)  but  the  general  princijples  were  denived 
from  tradition,  approved  ami  adopted  by  these  illustrious: 
minds,  and  have  received,  with  the  applause  of  ages,  the 
sanction'  of  modern  moralists.  I  never  read  the  Offices  of 
Cicero,  without  feeling  that  Grotius,  Puffendoif,  and  some 
of  bur  brightest  luminaries,  have  borrowed  no  small  portion 
of  their  splendour  from  this  brUliant  orb ;  and,  while  some 
of  our  professed  writers  on  Ethks  have  adopted  the  dmrac- 
teristic  distinctions  of  the  respective  schools,  as  their  fhnoy^  or 
their  judgment,  guided  them :  there  have  been  found  ibose 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  patronize  the  principles  of  Pyrrho, 
and  to  attempt  to  bring  again  the  shadows  of  sceptkism  over 
tbe  day-spring  of  revelation.  They  have  imbibed  the  atheism 
of  Epicurus,  without  his  morals  ;  and  employed  the  scMshistry 
of  Stilpo,  to  establish  the  laxities  of  Protagoras.  Of  this 
vinhappy  class  is  the  theory  of  Hobbes,  whose  metaphysical 
atheism,  exposed  by  various  writers^,,  has  been  combated  by 
none  more  successfully  than  the  learned  and  distinguished 
Cudworth,  supported  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Price.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  ana  Hutcheson  take  other  grounds,  into  the  detail 
of  which  it  does  not  coimport  with  a  simple  historicail  sketcii, 
such  as  is  the  present  lecture,  to  enier.  These  were  fcdlowed 
by  Mr.  Hume ;  contemporary  withUm,  and  since  his  day^^e 
have  had  ^  Butler,  a  Paley,  a  Priestley,  a  Hartley,' a  Smithy 
a  Coean,  a  Stewart,  a  Reid ;  so^e  of  whom  are  spared  to  the 
world  of  letters,  while  others  have  passed  away  with  former 
generations.  I  have  mentioned  these  slightly,  and  have 
omitted  others^  because  they  will  cdme  before  us  in  their 
order  hereafter,  when  their  principles  shall  demand  investiga- 
tion. Having  conducted  the  history  of  morals  down*  to 
modern  times,  I  may  close  the  outline  which  I  have  attempted, 
and  not  intrude  any  further  enervations  upon  fitcts  whicn  are 
generally  known,  and  names  universally  familiar,  whose  merits, 
as  moralists,  wUl  be  the  subjects  of  future  consideration* 

It  was  the  great  object  of  Socrates  to  lead  the  contempfaH 
lions  of  his  school  to  the  Deity.*  From  his  Being,  and  our 
relation  to  him,  he  argued  moral  obligations ;  and,'  impelled; 
by  a  sense  of  duty  so  arising,  he  reduced  speculative  pbilo«= 
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sophy  to  practice ;  and,  renoiindBg  those  d^BpuUitions,  wMdi 
were  merely  intellectual,  or  related  to  seieace  as  irrespective 
of  any  active  result,  be  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  vigaroa» 
mind  to  render  men  wiser,  better,  and  therefore  hapfHer,  than 
he  found  them.  He  referred  th^m  to  the  Deity  as  the  fiMintaia 
of  good, — to  his  will,  as  the  grand  rule  of  morals.  He  said 
expressly,  that  ''  virtue  came  by  Divine  inspiration ;"  and 
whatever  we  are  to  understand  by  that  mysterious  demon^ 
which  he  affirmed  constantly  intimated  to  him  what  he  should 
or  should  not  do,  it  is  evident,  in  general,  that  this  professed 
and  supernatural  impulse  was  part  of  his  adopted  system,  that 
referred  all  things  excellent  in  man  to  the  Divine  Being. 
It  was  this  conviction  that  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  morals,  in  preference  to  any  other  branch  of 
science ;  and  which  imparted  that  purity  and  sublimity  to  hi» 
Ethics,  which  distinguished  him  above  all  other  philosophers. 

I  call  Socrates  the  first  who  reduced  morals  to  svstem,  only 
by  courtesy,  as  he  was  the  first  among  heath^i  philosophers 
who  effected  this ;  by  that  kind  of  courtesy  too,  which  has,  in 
my  opinion,  been  carried  too  far,  and  deprived  the  Bible  of  its 
due  rank  in  the  world  of  science,  its  jast  share  in  the  discos', 
sion  of  morals,  not  to  say,  the  fair  claim  of  having  been  the 
first,  as  well  in  point  of  antiquity  as  of  success,  in  the  field  of 
Ethics.  It  has  every  way  the  superiority  over  the  system  of 
Socrates,  as  over  every  other ;  and  it  is  shamefiil  cowardice  in 
the  friends  of  revelation  to  dismiss  so  lightly  its  pretensions  ii^ 
connexion  with  the  great  question  of  morals,  when  no  pains 
are  spared  on  the  part  of  those  writers  on  Ethics  who  deny  its 
authority,  to  nullify  its  influence  on  the  subject.  The  same 
delicacv  is  not  observed  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  ex-^ 
elude  ft  from  the  moral  code,  and  they  at  least  set  us  the 
example  of  boldly  speaking  out  those  sentiments  which  we  hold 
in  respect  of  its  claims.  If  it  shall  hereafter  appear,  that  this 
book  stands  closely  allied  with  Ethics;  that  it  states  clearer 
principles,  furnishes  more  certain  rules,  and  produces  more 
extended  and^decided  results,  than  any  other  system  of  morals 
which  has  yet  appeared, — to  pass  it  over,  as  unworthy  atten-^ 
tion, — ^to  yield  its  superiority,  without  investigating  the  ground 
cm  which  it  is  assumed, — to  dismiss  it,  without  observing  tito 
stand  which  it  takes,*-— is  not  merely  treating  the  book  wtthout 
candour,  but  doing  the  subject  itself  irreparable  ii^ustiee. 

Should  its  inspiva;lion  be  disputed,  or  even  denied,  its  sys*-^ 
tem  of  Ethics  lies  before  us  for  examination,  in  common  with 
that  of  Socrates,  or  of  any  other  philosopher,  and  has  at  least 
an  equal  right  to  be  heard,  and  equal  olaittis  to  respect.  It  is 
abundantly  more  ancient  than  any  other  system*  It  is  the 
code  whence  most  of  the  principles  of  jur^prudence  have  been 
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tabra,  aod  from  wbich  all  lair^-givers  have  borrowed  the  sub- 
stance of  their  legislation.  Even  the  moral  system  of  Socrates 
proceeds  upon  principles  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  a 
scriptural  origin ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  derived  may  be 
easily  conceived,  after  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  deduc- 
tion of  Grecian  philosophy  from  Eastern  nations,  and  by  the 
coo&ssion  of  Plato  from  the  Syrians.  Socrates  laid  down  four 
great  principles,  which  were  obviously  the  same  with  those  es- 
tablished in  the  Bible ;  and,  as  he  flourished  a  century  and  a 
half  later  than  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  empire  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, it  is  evident  with  whom  the  principles,  common 
to  both,  originated'  These  four  leading  sentiments  were,-^ 
First,  Uie  spiritual,  infinite,  and  eteiiial  nature  of  Deity,  to- 
gether with  the  doctrine  of  his  unity,  for  which  this  distin- 
guished man  may  be  said  to  have  died  a  raartvn  This  is  the 
Eand  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  Secondly,  the  corruption  of 
iman  nature,  {wa/tov  sfi/p^noVi  &c.)  a  fundamental  fact,  affirmed 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Jewish  records.  *  Thirdly,  a 
native  blindness,  in  which  all  men  are  enveloped ;  the  natural 
result  of  the  former  principle,  if  that  be  conceded,  and  con- 
stantly insisted  upon  in  the  Hebrew  writings.  Fourthly,  thai^ 
virtue  was  not  attainable  by  nature  or  art,  but  is  the  product 
qf  a  Divine  inspiration;  an  opinion  which  has  been  generally 
considered  peculiar  to  the  volume  of  revelation.  These  things 
Sod'ates  asserted  as  the  basis  of  his  philosophy;  and  they  are 
so  allied  to  the  sentiments  held  by  the  Hebrews,  that  one  can 
scarcely  &il  of  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  traditionally  de- 
rived thence,  through  some  of  the  cnannels  opened  by  the 
Phcenicians,  or  acquired  by  the  pergonal  intercourse  of  the 
principal  sages  of  Greece  themselves,  with  the  oriental  na- 
tiooSi.  14  therefore,  the  principles  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Heathen  {^ilosophers  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Scrip- 
tures; or  if  it  be  only  evident,  that  there  is  a  striking  coinci- 
dence between  the  Ethics  of  Socrates  and  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Bible,  in  giving  the  history  of  morals,  it  was  ira- 
possible  to  overlook  tte  latter ;  and  if  it  be  at  all  noticed,  its 
native  grandeur  will  not  fail  to  entitle  it  to  rank  first  in  the 
scale  of  moral  disquisitions. 

These  remarks  will  have  tenfold  weight,  if  they  are  applied 
to  the  New  Testament,  where  the  superiority  of  its  moral 
system  is  so  striking,  that  it  is  maintained  with  the  most  affect- 
ing eloquence  by  Rousseau  himself,  in  the  person  of  a  Savoyard 
priest,  and  in  a  work  in  which  it  was  evidently  intended  that 
the  imaginary  speaker  should  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  phi- 
losophical author.  He  states  justly,  that  Socrates,  who  had 
been  considered  by  some  as  the  inventor  of  morality,  was,  in 
fact,  which  we  have  now  represented  him,  only  the  first  who 
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reduced  it  to  system  among  the  Greeks;  and  he  supports  this 
remark,    by  producing  some  splendid  examples  of  justice, 

fiatriotism,  temperance,  and  the  moral  virtues,  as  practised 
ong  before  he  had  framed  his  scheme  of  Ethics.  He  main- 
tains a  superiority  so  great  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  Mary  over 
the  Son  of  Sophronisca,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  a  comparison 
between  them ;  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  confesses,  that 
^^  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  filled  him  with  admiration,  and 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  gospel  addressed  itself  to  his  heart." 
If  Rousseau  thus  thought  and  spake  of  the  moral  system  of  the 
Bible;  if  he  could  add,  that  'Hhe  works  of  philosophers,  with 
all  their  affectation  of  greatness,  appeared  to  him  mean,  when 
compared  to  that  volume ;"  I  repeat,  it  would  have  been  in- 
excusable, indeed^  on  my  part,  to  have  passed  it  by  unnoticed, 
in  professing  to  give  a  history  of  morals. 

If  it  be  imi{)ortant  to  learn  the  crude  elements,  out  of  which 
mighty  empires  have  been  composed ;  if  it  be  interesting  to 
trace  grand  political  results  to  their  secret  source,  a  source 
sometimes  as  obscure  as  the  effects  are  tremendous  and  as- 
tonishing; if  nothing  is  indifferent  which  associates  itself  with 
the  faculties  of  men,  and  points  out  the  march  of  intellect  ;  if 
we  cannot  contemplate  the  sublime  operations  of  human  skill 
and  industry,  without  being  anxious  to  ascertain  by  wfcat 
mind  they  were  conceived,  and  by  what  hand  they  were  exe- 
cuted, that  the  immortality  of  the  artist  may  be  co^extended 
with  that  of  his  work  ;  a  nobler  principle  than  curiosity  in^- 
pels  us  to  learn  the  history  of  morals.  When  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  shall  be  covered  with  the  sands  of  the  desert  which 
drift  upon  them,  or,  yielding  at  last  to  that  influence  of  time, 
which  they  have  so  long  resisted,  even  these  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  ancient  science  shall  sink  under  the  weight  of  accu- 
mulated ages,  the  structure  of  morals,  whose  foundations  are 
laid  in  eternity,  shall  rear  its  awful  head  in  the  heavens  ;■  and, 
standing  unmoved  amidst  the  shock  of  elements,  surviving  the 
dissolution  of  nature^  remain  alone,  majestic  and  uninjured, 
surrounded  by  the  wrecks  of  the  material  universe. 
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ASTREA:     A    Poem. 
ADDRESSED  TO  MYRA. 


THE    THIRD    CANTO. 


'*  This  gate 
Xnstrncts  yon  bow  to  adore  the  heaveos ;  and  bows  yon 
To  morning's  holy  office  :  the  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arched  »o  high,  that  giants  may  jet  throngii, 
And  keep  their  impions  tnrbans  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun.     Hail,  ihoti  Mr  heaven!"- 

*'  Often,  to  onr  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  fhll^wioged  eagle.    O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  notliing  for  a  babe ; 
Pronder,  than  rnsiling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 
Such  gam  the  cap  of  him,  that  make^  them  fine, 
Yet  keeps  his  took  uncrossed  :  no  life  to  ours  V* 

"  Th'  art  o'  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep ;  wliose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  biul  as  fMng."  Shaxbspbarb. 


I. 

Now  in  the  East  appears  the  golden  sun ; 
The  stars  afoash'd,  the  King  of  glory  shun  : 
Gradual  recede  the  darkling  shades  of  night. 
Gradual  increases  the  transpiercing  light. 
Till  heaTen  confesses  his  superior  sway. 
And  gladdened  earth  wide*uails  the  beaming  da^. 
The  mom,  blithe,  blushing,  gay,  and  rich,  and  fair. 
With  all  her  mountains,  woods,  fields,  flowers,  air. 
Waves  rolling,  glittering  rocks,  gemm'd  shores,  her  blue. 
Her  coral,  pearl,  her  gold,  her  precious  dew. 
Is  a  broad  volume,  whence  the  Sire  display'd 
Lessons  of  virtue,  and  wisdom,  virtue's  aid. 
In  those  bright  hues  that  charm  the  youthful  heart. 
And,  charming/  teach,— and,  while  they  teach,  impart 
The  living  character  imto  the  mind. 
And  make  man  such  as  heaven  hath  design'd ; 
Till  all  their  spirits  kindled  with  the  Iheme. 
And  rose  to  higher  subjects, --yea,  supreme. 

TOL.    II.    PART  1.  O 
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The  golden  age  their  raptur'd  fencjes  drew 

To  such  a  vivid,  soul-enchantipg  view, 

That  in  themselves  the  happy  scenes  renew. 

But  not  alone  that  single  hour  confessed 

Such  happiness ;  their  hours  were  always  hless'd : 

For  they  who  live  in  virtue's  exercise, 

Must  ever  be  most  guiltless,  happy— wise. 

II. 
Have  they  more  bliss  than  what  this  moment  brings  ? 
This  momenes  bliss— more  than  possessed  by  kmgs  ! 
Who's  she,  whose  foot  so  light  not  bends  the  flow  rs. 
As  springing  o'er  the  dews  of  morning  hours,—- 
Herself  the  fairest  there,— her  springing  tread 
Far  more  elastic  than  their  bladed  head ; 
Beauteous  as  they,  and  sweet  her  breath  as  theirs. 
Respired  by  poet  in  the  early  airs. 
That  waft  their  fragrance  on  the  scented  gale. 
Sporting  its  amorous  kisses  down  the  vale, 
—Music  her  voice  to  Lausus*  throbbing  breast; 
Gladness  her  eye  that  love  to  him  exprest. 
That  ray'd  a  smile  upon  him  purely  bright, 
And  fiird  his  own  with  answering  delight  7— 
Daughter  of  Parents,  in  the  vale  of  Ide, 
Wealthy  in  virtue,  indigent  in  pride ; 
Not  poor  in  fortune,  but  the  golden  mean 
Secur'd  them  competence,  and  life  serene. 
Hegbsias  and  Egeria  had  alone 
Fair  Iphigene,  and  she  a  Paragon. 
Glad  were  their  souls  to  see  their  child  refin'd 
With  every  grace  of  motion,  mien,  and  mind ; 
But  this  to  them  did  added  joy  impart. 
That  to  Aristes'  son  she  gave  her  heart. 
Needs  not  I  should  their  lineage  higher  trace. 
Virtue  depends  not  on  illustrious  race. 
Who  hath  no  honour  but  his  sire's  high  name, 
Oh !  he  is  poor  indeed,  nor  worthy  fame ; 
Such  as  the  muses  give,  and  also  claim. 

III. 

The  lovers  met. —The  glowing  kiss  they  press'd 
Was  pure  as  heaven,  as  rapture  very  hless'd. 
Is  there  an  object  of  more  rich  delight  1— 
Nay,  none  so  rich,  in  a  true  poet's  sight. 
As  two  fond  lovers  in  the  spring  of  youth. 
As  virtue  pure,  unchangeable  as  truth. 
Met  in  the  mom,  who,  like  a  bride,  is  clad 
To  meet  the  glad  sun,  as  a  bridegroom  glad. 
Gome  forth  rejoicing  o'er  the  orient  skies. 
That  emulate  the  lustre  of  their  eyes,— 
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E'en  like  the  glow  that  gay  Aurora  streaks, 

The  blush  that  vermeils  o  er  the  maiden's  cheeks,«- 

WhHe  the  fond  parents  on  the  lovers  gaze. 

And  wake  in  memory  their  own  younger  days, 

And  bless  with  their  consent  the  mutual  kiss. 

To  nature's  feelings  true,  and  full  of  bliss. 

— And  mark,  the  anxious  looks  of  love  proclaim 

The  wish  in  secresy  to  breathe  the  flame : 

Their  trembling  hands  they  knit  in  amorous  play. 

And  (feintly)  trip  the  mead ;  then  spring  away. 

AndVhither  went  they? — list — a  rising  song 

Forbids  a  doubt  to  hold  the  question  long. 

The  parents  speed  with  pleasure  to  the  bower. 

Where  music  mingles  with  the  breathing  flower. 

And  with  blent  incense  charms  the  gayer  hour. 

Where  each  glad  zephyr  bathes  its  buxom  wings. 

And  waving  thence  the  breeze  of  fragrance  flings, — 

And,  haply,  its  sweet  sighs,  the  gale  along. 

Of  music,  might  be  learn'd  from  Lausus'  song. 


IV. 

STfie  &mQ  in  ttit  SPtrtoer. 


Dost  thou  know  what  the  nightingale  said  unto  me. 
As  I  strayed  ere  the  dawn,  my  love,  pond'rihg  on  thee  1 
While  the  beams  of  Apollo  were  feeble  and  young. 

Scarce  shaming  the  stars  in  the  rear  of  the  night ; 
And  these  were  the  words  that  the  nightingale  sung, 
O'er  the  garden  of  roses,  on  leafy  branch  hung. 

The  last  of  his  songs  that  he  gave  the  twilight. 


Stay,  thou  solitary  rover. 

List  my  song,  thou  musing  lover. 

All  regardless  where  thou  art  straying, — 
Brushing  away  the  early  dew. 
Gazing  the  bosom  of  the  blue. 

While  the  gale  on  thy  cheek  is  playing. 

2. 

Seest  her  blue  eyes  in  the  azure, 
All  thy  pain,  and  all  thy  pleasure? 

And  her  gems  in  the  dewy  meetuess  ? 
Feel'st  thou  her  hand  in  wanton  breeze 
Kissing  thy  cheek  with  playful  ease  ?     . 

And  her  breath  in  the  flowery  sweetness  ? 

c2 
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3. 

Seest  her  blush  iu  blushing  dawning. 
And  her  brow  in  heaven's  awnings 

And  the  arch  of  the  concave  ether  T 
And  canst  thou,  from  the  vocal  erove. 
Where  the  birds  trill  their  lays  of  love. 

The  voice  of  thy  sweet  one  gather  1 


Hail,  thou  solitary  rover ! 
Dear  to  me  the  musing  lover : 

And  now  of  blithe  love  'tis  the  session : 
Then  take  thy  fill  of  heavenly  love. 
And  visit  oft  the  citron  erove,  j^ 

With  thy  iair  iu  most  tond  confession.^ 

5. 

Tis  the  season  which  disclosetli 
Where  the  blushing  rose  reposeth. 

The  queen  of  the  wide  garden  blossoming ; 
The  rose  I  love,  and,  at  her  view. 
The  vernal  greeting  song  renew, 

In  her  beauty  my  heart  embosoming. 


When  her  lovely  charms  dbsever, 
I  my  plaintive  lay  tune  never. 

But,  in  silence  lament,  woe-wasted. 
Disconsolate,  and  sad,  and  lone. 
Her  fragrancy  all  lost  and  gone. 

And  her  glory  by  winter  blasted, 

r. 

O,  delay  not  then  the  pleasure. 
But  secure  the  lovely  treasure. 

For  all  pleasure  is  ever  fleeting ; 
Then  love  thy  fair  with  perfect  love. 
As  I  the  queen  of  every  grove. 

All  the  joys  of  the  spring  completing. 

n. 

Not  the  nightingale  loves  more  the  rose's  perfume. 
Than  I  love  my  fair  maid  in  the  beauty  of  bloom ! 
The  delight  of  the  eye,  and  the  soul's  cheering  guest. 

The  magic  of  love,  and  the  pulse  of  my  heart ! 
If  thou  smile  on  my  song,  as  thus  clasped  to  my  breast. 
Of  all  mortals  I  shall  be, — I  am  the  most  blest ; 

And  now  from  my  bosom,  O  never  depart ! 
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V. 

*Tis  ceased.    The  zephyrs  seem  to  love  the  song, 
With  many  an  my  wild-note  to  prolong. 
That  gently  pours  on  the  'rapt  listener*s  soul. 
As  still  from  lover's  voice  the  music  stole  ; 
Or,  haply,  'tis  the  sound  of  phantasy. 
And  fancy  forms  the  aerial  melody ; 
Or  it  may  be  the  murm'ring  of  a  stream, 
Hush'd  during  the-ecstatic,  tuneful  dream. 
Instant,  its  warblins  only  heard  along. 
Seems  to  be  part  of  the  just  finbhed  song. 

VI. 

O,  Myra !  idol  of  the  poet's  soul. 
The  source  of  his  affections,  and  the  goal ! 
Perchance,  these  gentler  scenes  may  please  thee  best, — 
Scenes  which  his  love  hath  ]Nctur'd  in  his  breast ; 
Love  which  the  pregnant  glances  of  thine  eye 
Hath  kindled  in  his  bosom,  not  to  die ; 
There  the  fond  fancier  many  an  image  forms 
Of  ever-varying,  never-endmg  charms. 
But,  oh,  my  fair,  my  love  of  heav'nly  eyes. 
Beaming  forth  the  blue  languor  of  the  skies ; 
Nymph  of  grace,  dignity,  and  love,  and  all 
That  binds  mankind  in  pleasurable  thrall ! 
Hast  thou  not  thought  upon  the  tyrant's  coil. 
Whether  or  not  the  good  man  'scap'd  the  toil  ? 
For  now  Menesthus  hastens  with  his  wile. 
The  virtuous  from  the  valley  to  beguile. 
Hast  thou  not  wish'd  to  know  their  colloquy  ? 
Then  come  away,  and  I  will  tell  it  thee. 
The  lovers  have  departed  from  the  bower. 
No  music  mingles  with  the  breathing  flower; — 
They've  gone— I  know  not  whither, —but  to  roam. 
Not  far,  with  love  and  innocence,  from  home. 
In  some  sequestered  spot  to  fetch  their  walk. 
And  sweeten  nature  with  their  honied  talk ; 
For  every  thine;  in  fancy  that  they  meet, 
I  ween,  they  find  with  images  replete, 
Wherewith  to  liken  to  their  guileless  love. 
Of  flower-deck'd  earth,  or  blue-arch'd  heav'n  above. 

Myra !  I  would  thou  didst  so  walk  with  me. 
But  thou  art  coy, — nor  can  my  poesy, 
Nor  all  my  vows,  subdue  thy  modesty; 
Yet  in  thme  eyes  I  see  a  tender  light. 
That  cheers  me  from  despair,  a  haunted  night. 
With  hope  that  promises  all  things,  and  me. 
More  than  all  things,  still  promises  in  thee  ! 
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VII. 

And,  lo !  aiTiyes  Menesthus  with  his  guile. 
Hiding  sly  death  beneath  his  damned  smile : 
And  mark  the  contrast ; — mark,  how  worth  bestows 
Rightful  pre-eminence  o'er  pompous  shows ! 
In  all  the  gorgeousness  of  pride  arraVd, 
Behold  the  littleness  of  rice  dbplay*a« 
As  to  the  good  he  reverently  bows* 
Albeit  no  coronet  invest  his  brows ; 
And  pays  to  virtues  that  he  never  knew. 
Of  praise  the  tribute  and  the  honour  due  ; 
Yet  while  he  means  to  flatter  speaks  but  sooth. 
To  ears  that  welcome  not  the  faithless  truth. 
Worth,  triumph  I  for  thy  simple  garments  are 
Than  regal  robes  more  honourable  far  ;— 
And  all  the  train  that  gives  a  monarch  awe. 
Must  yield  to  virtue  on  a  bed  of  straw  ! 

Twas  in  their  garden,  that  the  sylvan  pair 
Receiv'd  the  courtier  with  a  welcome  air : 
Accomplished  they  in  amiable  arts. 
Yet  uncorrupted  were  their  native  hearts. 
Known  even  in  obscurity,  they  knew 
The  great  on  earth,  and  gave  them  honour  due ; 
Yet  more  they  lov'd  the  rural  life,  than  all 
That  erring  men  the  highest  honour  c^ll ; 
And  they,  contented  with  their  humbler  lot, 
Refus'd  to  change  the  valley  and  the  cot. 
For  proud  ambition's  palaces  of  strife. 
And  lose  the  softer  happiness  of  life. 

VIII. 

Far  other  answer  was  the  courtier's  hope. 
Yet  all  the  serpent  in  him  rous'd  to  cope 
The  good  man's  arguments,  and  painted  fair 
The  court  in  hues  that  might  engage  his  care. 
His  king,  he  said,  had  of  his  virtues  heard. 
Seen  them,  and  will'd  that  they  should  be  preferr'd ; 
Such  worth  as  his  would  shed  a  kindred  beam. 
And  to  the  people  flow  the  glorious  stream : 
"  Not  only  thou,  but  thine — son— friends — shall  be 
One  with  thy  fortune,  and  advanced  in  thee ; 
Glory  will  crown  thy  temples  with  her  beams. 
And  knowledge  open  her  abundant  streams, 
The  nectar  of  the  soul,  upon  thy  mind; 
And  thine  administration  bless  mankind. 
Thus  will  thy  virtues  be  exalted  o'er 
The  narrow  bounds  that  circumscribed  before. 
And  full  space  given  to  thy  boundless  soul 
To  overflow  in  love  without  controul. 
And  all  thy  days  be  cheered  with  happiness. 
And  every  muse  and  grace  combine  to  bless." 
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IX. 

Sabina  mark'd  her  husband's  kindling  eye. 
As  thus,  with  honest  zeal,  he  made  reply:— 

"  Pardon  my  zeal,  if  I  too  zealous  be ; 
But  thou,  and  the  occasion,  claim  from  me, 
I  should  disclose  my  secret  soul  to  thee.  ' 
Your  courts  should  be  the  mirror  of  the  right, 
But  shew  a  glass  delusive  to  the  sight. 
Where  prosp'rous  vice  and  guilt  dress'd  fairer  be 
Than  virtue's  self,  and  more  esteem'd  than  she. 
Infatuating  cheat  of  power  unblest  I 
The  will  the  law,  and  happiness  the  quest ; 
For  ever  sought,  but  ever  unpossessed. 
Weak  men  I  who  deem  that  happiness  there  reigns. 
Who  never  yet  hath  left  the  sylvan  plains. 
And  maddening  wrestle  for  those  gay  domains. 
Behold,  they  view  the  stately  fabric  o'er. 
And  feast  their  eyes,--.then  worship,  and  adore ;  / 
They  enter,  and  the  height  of  honour  gain ; 
Excess  of  pleasure  next, — whose  end  is  pain ! 
Falsely  secure  they  triumph,  kenning  not 
The  worm  beneath  !    The  pompous  columns  rot ! 
The  glittering  domes,— alas !  they  fall,  they  fall,^ 
Hark !  hark !  the  crash  !  gaunt  ruin  covereth  all ! 
Futile  and  credulous  men !  did  ye  not  know 
The  reptile  Envy  ceaseless  toil'd  below? 
Did  ye  not  know,  guile  did  those  arches  rear. 
Made  first  to  dazzle,  then  to  allure  you  there ! 
But  slightly  held, — that  when  you  venture  in, 
Pond'rous  they  fall,  and  crush  you  with  your  sin ! 
Happiness  dwelk  not  with  you,  sons  of  pride ! 
But  pleasures  vain  that  happiness  deride. 
And  mock  the  plaint  of  care  with  seeming  smiles. 
That  have  not  substance  to  repay  your  toils ; 
They  trill  their  songs  around  tne  wearied  head. 
But  cradle  turbulence  within  their  bed ; 
Trouble  and  anxious  thoughts,  that  they  pretend 
To  sooth,  but  nourish,  and  create,  and  blend : 
Thus  they  delude  you,  and  ye  credit  yet. 
And  rfevel  in  their  lap  without  regret. 
And  would  ye  poise  them  too  with  nature's  charms  1 
Substantial  joys  with  artificial  forms  1 
I'll  be  the  advocate  of  nature^s  part. 
Whose  firm  delights  are  centred  in  the  heart* 
Friend  of  the  king  !  lend  me  thy  patient  ear. 
While  with  your  pleasures,  nature's  I  compare. 

Boast  ye  your  musici— Hark !  the  opening  day. 
The  fei^ther  d  songsters  startle  with  their  lay : — 
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These  ftom  the  city  flee ;  no  syhnai  bower       ] 
Is  there,  defensive  in  the  eril  bonr: 
The  risiDg  sun  they  greet,  to  you  not  seen 
His  first  dim  rays  he  darts  athwart  the  green; 
And  sure  'tis  sweet,  behind  the  orient  steep. 
To  see  the  young  Aurora's  blushes  peep ; 
The  tender  lustre  that  is  shed  above. 
Around  creation,  like  a  look  of  love ; 
That  kindles  in  the  heart  a  glowing  sense 
Of  sympathy  and  kindred  influence. 
The  whiles  the  minstrels  of  the  vocal  shade. 
Chorus  their  songs  of  pleasure  unallay'd. 
Congenial  with  the  mom,  and  tune  the  mind 
To  the  full  genial  love  of  human  kind. 
How  sweet  the  iocense,  at  this  hour  of  prime. 
Of  nature's  breath, — how  precious  is  this  time  I 
To  musing  thought  delightful  I— and  the  mood 
Of  man  it  sweetens  too,  to  render  good. 
For  good  imparted  him. — O,  I  could  dwell 
On  this  deKcious  season,  and  much  tell 
Of  the  eternal  bosom  of  the  blue, — 
The  awakening  beauty, — the  poetic  dew, — 
Till  night  enwrapt  the  pole  :  so  loth  my  heart 
From  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  dawn  to  part. 
But  can  courts  comprehend  these  pleasures  pure» 
Where  art  on  nature  shuts  the  hostile  door ; 
Where  half  the  mom  is  spent  in  troubled  sleep. 
That  night  the  longer  may  its  wassails  keep  1 

What  sing  your  bards  upon  the  genuine  lyre. 
Who  bum  with  all  the  trae,  celestial  fire  1 
They  sing  of  nature  1     All  these  fertile  plains 
live  in  their  pastoral  songs,  their  most  Elysian  strains* 
If  faint  description  can  delight  infuse. 
What  then  to  prove  the  pleasures  of  the  muse  1 

To  see — to  hear— the  torrent  from  the  steep 
Fall  loud,  and  strike  the  n^usic  of  the  deep  ; 
Warbling  in  one  complete  aquatic  tone. 
As  dashing,  vast  in  mist,  from  stone  to  stone  \ 
Carele^  the  shepherd  lies  along  the  ground. 
And  muses  on  the  sweetly-falling  sound. 
Which  whispers  slumber  from  the  cavem^d  glades. 
Where  bright  Aurora  lock'd  the  darkling  shades  i 
Unwitting  sleeps  he,  till  the  buxom  £dr 
Amorously  wakes  him,  as  she  passes  there. 
What  pleasure, — hence, — to  meditate  upon 
Heaven's  vast  blue  arch  skirting  creation. 
To  view  the  distant  prospect,  rising  high. 
Until  it  mingle  with  the  cloud-stn»k'd  sky. 
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Where  Belds  of  corn  eDraptored  Tbion  meet 
With  smiling  gold,  bright  stream,  and  pasture  sweet ; 
Goats  on  the  momitain,— lambs  upon  the  mead ; 
Here  the  proud  bull,  and  there  the  neighing  steed ; 
And  the  rude  lab'rer,  at  his  cheerful  toil. 
Shouts  his  blithe  song,  while  husbanding  the  soil ! 

Match  me  these  pleasures !  and  your  grandeur,  yea. 
Is  less  than  a  bright  cloud's,  and  sooner  fades  away. 

Upon  a  splendid  throne  the  monarch  sits. 
His  radiant  crown  a  gleamy  ray  emits; 
How  to  the  sun  inferior,  who  on  high 
Reigns  o'er  the  mightv  circle  of  the  sky  I 
His  throne,  the  broad  expanded  arch  of  heaven, 
Sublimer  fkr  than  that  to  monarchs  given  i 
When  he  attains  his  full  meridian  heieht. 
And  beams  o'er  earth  insufferable  lignt. 
Where  nought  obstructs  the  compass  of  the  view. 
That  flowers  scarce  eye  the  god  of  all  their  hue : 
What  regal  court,  so  sumptuously  gay. 
Can  equal  that  great  paragon  of  day  1 
1  grant  the  sun  is  seen  in  cities  proud. 
But  his  full  reign  the  crowded  turrets  shroud. 
The  fructuous  K>liage  of  the  summer  trees, 
'  What  tapestry  can  match? --like  theirs,  what  odours  please! 
Equal  your  carpets  this,  by  hand  divine 
Of  nature  laid  ?    Boast  ye  their  figured  shine  1 
Behold  the  green  adom'd  with  florets  fair. 
Of  every  hue  the  artist  minsles  there  I 
The  arches  which  the  gilded  roof  sustain. 
Compared  with  yonder  forest,  show  but  vain ; 
But  Ida's  rock,  whose  summit  bears  the  skies. 
All  competition  with  his  vast  defies ! 
Thus,  sylvan  and  court  glory  I  display. 
The  pride  of  courts,  vain  glitter  of  a  day ! 
Should  war  its  sanguine  streamers  hoist  on  high. 
And  desolation  sweep  along  the  sky. 
Magnificence  and  art,  like  insects,  die  i 
E'en  time  will  soon  erase  the  artist's  toil. 
And  may  the  very  science  quite  despoil. 
Though  war  th'  abortive  harvest  shall  confound. 
Or  winter  hoar  make  barren  all  the  ground. 
Renewed  by  th'  indefatigable  hand. 
In  undiminbh'd  glory  blooms  the  land  I 
Ay— e'en  the  clouds,  albeit  so  mutable. 
Weave  o'er  the  welkin  wide  a  gorgeous  spell. 
Where  the  fantastic  eye  may  gaze  away 
On  its  own  visions  all  a  summer's  day. 
See !  wrathful  Jove  rise  in  his  rolling  car. 
And  the  steeds  trample  on  the  falling  war. 
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And  soar  in  gloom  and  might,  victoriously. 

Into  the  champaign  of  the  brighter  sky, 

(Hiding  the  aznre  with  their  shadowy  pride,) 

in  scorn,  as  'twere,  of  that  dark  spot  where  died 

Titans  in  their  rebellion,  and  still  die. 

And  so  depart,  like  shadows,  from  on  high, 

Dissolv'd,  and  vanish'd,— whither  1— Now,  behold 

In  their  void  place  a  pageant  new  unfold ; 

Tower,-— pyramid, — cities  of  adamant,— 

Processions  where  the  horse  and  elephant 

Plunge  with  their  riders  haughtily,  and,  champing 

The  curb  to  film,  make  the  clouds  smoke  with  stamping. 

Such  are  the  gambols  of  the  clouds  ;  and,  man. 

Their  grandeur  go  and  equal,  if  you  can ! 

Thus  nature  above  art  erects  her  throne. 
Various  her  works,  and  totally  her  own : 
Exclusive  some,  as  fair  or  wondrous-  stand. 
And  some  unite  the  pleasing  with  the  grand  I" 

X. 

The  courtier  enter'd  in  the  happy  cot. 
Where  polish'd  courtesy  was  ne'er  forgot ; 
But  theirs  not  that,  create  of  specious  art. 
But  the  free  largess  of  the  bounteous  heart. 
Troubled,  confounded  with  his  ill  success. 
He  fain  would  enter  not,  but  may  no  less. 
Sued  by  Sabina,  blushing  every  grace 
That  ever  mind  impress'd  upon  the  face ; 
And,  while  she  spake,  her  voice  most  musical. 
In  sweetness  seem*d  to  rise,  in  sweetness  fall ; 
And  all  the  attention  they  to  him  display'd. 
But  troubled  him,  confounded,  and  dismayed ; 
Not  unperceiv*d, — till  wearied  with  his  stay. 
Abrupt  he  parted,  and  retraced  his  way. 
He  left  behind  him  doubt ;  suspicion  grew 
On  all  they  saw  and  felt,  and  heard,  and  knew ; 
Sabina's  heart,  like  the  wild  wave  of  ocean, 
Heav'd  with  strange  fear,  and  undefinM  emotion. 
Anon  the  silent  tears  her  eyes  enshroud, 
Like  two  bright  stars  behind  a  dewy  cloud  ; 
This  saw  Aristes,  and  her  hand  he  pressed. 
Then  from  her  cheek  the  pearly  drop  caress*d ; 
On  her  then  he  affectionately  smird. 
And  rising  gladness  cheered  her  visage  mild : 
So,  when  the  western  sun  shines  on  the  moon. 
Beams  her  face  brightness  from  her  starry  throne. 
Bold  ocean's  travellers  bless  the  joyful  light. 
That  guides  them  through  the  foam  of  errant  night. 

END   OF    CAIfTO   III. 
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ON  THE  OJRTHOGRAPHY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Orthography,  as  the  word  itself  indicates,  teaches  us  to 
write  correctly :  philologists  have,  therefore,  very  properly,  made 
it  the  introductory  part  of  grammatical  inquiry ;  they  have, 
however,  given  it  a  comprehensive  meaning,  making  it  to  in- 
clude Orthoepy ;  and  explained  it  as  that  part  of  their  work 
which  ^^  treats  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  letters,  and  the 
just  method  of  spelling  words.'* 

Approving  this  explanation,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
three  parts  of  which  it  consists  the  distinct  heads  of  our  sub- 
ject; and,. as  entertainingly,  rather  than  learnedly,  as  possible, 
to  consider,  first,  the  nature  of  letters ;  secondly,  their  powers; 
and,  lastly,  the  best  method  of  spelling  words. 

But,  previously  to  these  considerations,  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether foreign  from  the  subject,  and  certainly  not  uninterest- 
ing, briefly  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  letters.  The  origin 
of  alphabetical  writing  has  been  by  many  attributed  to  human 
invention  :  if  so,  it  is  certainly  the  most  transcendant  that  ever 
distinguished  our  nature,  and  will  for  ever  place  the  ancients 
above  all  comparison  with  the  iboderns  in  the  annals  of  in- 
ventive ingenuity ;  and,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  we  knew 
our  benefactor,  that  we  might  suitably  honour  and  revere  his 
memory ;  but  We  are  left  in  the  greatest  uncertainty,  and  be- 
come bewildered  among  the  numerous  candidates  for  the  dis- 
tinction; for  we  are  referred  to  Adam,  Enoch,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Saturn,  Cadmus,  St.  Iraeneus,  the  EgyptianSj^  Ethio- 

Sians,  Chinese,  &c.  The  historical  books  of  the  Sacred 
criptures  are  confessedly  the  most  ancient  and  authentic 
source  of  information  to  which  we  can  refer;  and  no  evidence 
of  written  language  is  afforded  by  them  before  the  giving  of 
the  law  at  Sinai,  1491  years  before  Christ;  but,  after  that 
period  and  that  event,  there  is  mention  of  writing,  when  oc- 
casion of  such  mention  occurs.  In  the3Jst  and  3vnd  sections 
of  the  historical  book,  emphatically  called  the  Exodus,  it  is 
said,  "  And  he  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he  had  made  an 
end  of  communing  with  him  upon  Mount  Sinai,  two  tables 
of  testimony,  written  with  the  jinger  of  God,  and  the  tables 
were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing 
of  God,  graven  upon  the  tables;"  expressions  which  amount, 
at  least,  to  presuini^ptive  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of 
alphabetical  writing,  of  which  opinion  have  been  many 
great  and  learned  men.     Dr.  Bryant  has  observed,  ^For  my 
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1>art,  I  believe  that  there  was  no  writing  antecedent  to  the 
aw  at  Mount  Sinai.  Here  the  divine  art  was  promulgated^ 
of  which  other  nations  partook ;  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
first,  as  they  were  the  nearest  to  the  fountain-head:  and 
when  this  discovery  became  more  known,  even  then,  I  ima- 
gine, that  its  progress  was  very  slow ;  and  that,  in  many 
countries,  whither  it  was  carried,  it  was  but  partially  received, 
and  made  use  of  to  no  purpose  of  consequence.  T^e  Romans 
carried  their  pretensions  to  letters  oretty  high,  and  the  Hella- 
dian  Greeks  still  higher  ;  yet  the  lormer  marked  their  years 
by  a  nail  driven  into  a  post,  and  the  latter,  for  some  ages, 
simply  wrote  down  the  names  of  the  Oljmpic  victors  from 
Coroebus,  and  registered  the  priestesses  of  Argos." 

"  Why  letters,  when  introduced,  were  so  partially  received, 
and  employed  to  so  little'  purpose,  a  two-fold  reason  may  be 
given :  first,  the  want  of  antecedent  writings,  to  encourafi^e 
people  to  proceed  in  the  same  track.  The  practice  of  wnt- 
mg,  or,  in  other  words,  composing,  depends  upon  previous 
reading  and  example.  A  second  reason  seems  to  have  been 
the  want  of  such  materials  as  are  necessary  for  expedition  and 
free  writing.  The  rind  and  leaves  oT  trees,  and  shells  from 
the  sea,  can  lend  but  small  assistance  towards  literature ;  and 
stones  and  slabs  are  not  calculated  to  promote  it  much  further. 
It  is  impossible  for  people  to  receive  any  ereat  benefit  from 
letters,  where  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  a  shard  or  an  oyster- 
shell  for  information,  and  where  knowledge  is  consigned  to  a 
fantile.  As  to  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  letters  by 
4iny,  no  credence  can  be  given  to  that  author,  who  from 
720  years  infers  eternity,  and  speaks  of  those  terms  as  syno- 
nymous. From  writing  upon  leaves  and  shells,  came  the 
petalismus  and  ostracismus  of  the  Greeks ;  from  the  bark}  of 
trees,  the  libri  of  the  Latins.^'  Certain  it  is,  that  no  earlier 
alphabet  is  known  than  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  Samaritans, 
or  Hebrews.  The  Tonians  learned  the  use  of  letters  from 
these  people,  between  whom  there  was  perpetual  commercial 
intercourse ;  indeed,  it  is  admitted,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  existing  alphabets  was  derived  from  this  source. 
Ionia  was  a  Greek  province  in  Asia,  near  Pheenicia.  The 
Attick  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  improved  Ionian,  and, 
in  all  probability,  from  the  latter  resultea  the  Roman,  which 
may  be  considered  as  our  alphabet,  the  Saxon  having  been 
long  laid  aside :  nor  is  this  matter  of  regret ;  for,  although 
the  alphabet  of  our  forefathers  was  better  adapted  to  denote 
some  of  our  peculiar  sounds,*  this  disadvantage  is  compensated 

*  Oar  alphabet  is  inferior  to  the  Saxon,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  distinct 
characters  to  express  either  of  the  sounds  of  M,  as  heard  in  tkm  and  thus 
but  resorts  to  the  imperfect  method  of  employing  t  and  A  to  denote/eaeh  of 
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by  the  unifcNrmity  of  alphabets,  thereby  preserved  among 
raodem  European  nations. 

But  we  torn  from  this  digression  to  notice^  first,  the  nature 
of  letters. 

Letters  are  evidently  the  first  principles,  or  least  parts  of 
words :  they  are  marlcs,  or  representatives  of  certain  sounds, 
by  a  judicious  combination'of  which,  words,  or  si^ns  of  thought, 
are  rendered  visible ;  and,  by  a  review  of  which,  the  ideas 
that  they  denote  are  revived  in  the  mind  through  the  medium 
of  the  eye.  How  much,  therefore,  are  we  indebted  to  alpha- 
betical writing !  It  actually  introduces  a  new  sense,  with  all 
its  capabilities,  to  the  pleasures  and  uses  of  language,  which 
are  thereby  greatly  improved  and  multiplied ;  it  gives  a  form 
and  permanency  to  human  opinion,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us 
to  preserve  and  review  our  own  sentiments  without  the  re- 
newed mental  process  of  producing  them  ;  a  task  often  hope- 
less, seeing  the  circumstances  and  feelings  which  originated 
them  cannot  be  commanded,  and  may  never  recur ;  while  it 
affords,  moreover,  as  with  magic  facility,  in  connection  with 
.the  art  of  printing,  the  means  of  indefinite  circulation  to  such 
sentiments.  It  has  substituted  the  details  of  history  for  the 
vagaries  of  tradition ;  it  is  often  both  the  author  and  preserver 
of  valuable  friendships^  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  delightful  vehicle 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  to  absent  individuals.  It  is  alike 
the  messenger  of  commercial  and  political  interest  and  specu- 
lation, and  the  interesting  medium  of  communication  between 
the  learned  and  scientific  of  every  clime  and  country.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  means  of  instruction,  and  the  source  of  pleasure 
to  man  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  journey  through  life,  fillina^ 
the  youthful  mind  with  wonder,  and  the  aged  bosom  with 
consolation ;  giving  indescribal9|le  charms  to  the  ^eatest  seclu- 
sion, and  life  and  information  to  the  social  circle :  indeed, 
it  is  the  powerful  engine  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
eniploy  in  the  revelation  of  his  merciiul  designs. 

Lietters^  then,  are  evidently  the  signs  of  sounds ;  sounds  are 
audible  signs  of  words,  as  words  are  the  representatives  of 
ideas.  If  language  was  perfect,  even^  idea  would  have  its 
distinct  and  appropriate  word ;  every  letter,  and  every  com- 
bination of  letters,  their  characteristic  sounds;  and  every 
sound  its  individual  character:  but  ages  have  rolled  away 
since  perfection. was  witnessed  by  man,  and  a  sublimer  state  of 
heme  must  succeed  before  it  is  again  experienced. 

We  know  of.  no  perfect  alphabet.  The  English  alphabet 
is  both  deficient  and  redundant.     It  is  reduced  to  the  necessity 

the  simple  sounds.  The  Saxons  employed  the  two  simple  chacactefs  ^D» 
or  the  small  letters  yS^  which  were  disused  ahout  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 
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of  employing  the  same  letter  to  denote  several  soands, 
and  continually  denotes  the  same  sound  by  different  letters, 
which  are  fruitful  causes  of  our  orthographical  difficulties. 

That  our  alphabet  is  deficient,  appears  from  our  necessity 
of  denoting  several  distinct  sounds  by  each  of  the  vowels; 
employing  combinations  of  characters  to  express  elementary 
isounds,  as  in  (h,  sh,  and  ng, — the  former  of  which  has  two 
sounds,  and  also  exlpressing  complex  sounds  by  single  letters, 
as  in  the  soft  sound  of  g. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  our  list  of  letters  is  redundant 
is  equally  manifest.  C is  superfluous;  its  hard  sound  being 
represented  by  A:,  and  its  soft  sound  by  s.  J  is  needless;  its 
sound  being  the  same  as  soft  g-,  unless  we  prudently  restricted 
the  use  of  the  latter  consonant  to  denote  its  hard  sound.  J 
was  not  admitted  to  the  Saxon  alphabet,  nor  did  they  employ 
q.  "  Q,  with  its  attendant  m,'*  says  Murray,  "  is  either  com- 
plex, and  resolvable  into  kw/  or,  unnecessary,  because  its 
sound  is  the  same  with  k.*^  We  might  also  dismiss  the  ^ 
without  loss  ;  its  sounds  being  referable  to  gs  or  ks. 

In  short,  we  have  thirty-four  simple  sounds,  and  but  twenty- 
six  letters  wherewith  to  express  them  ;  some  of  which,  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are  super- 
fluous. Various  causes  have  doubtless  contributed  to  this  im- 
Eerfection ;  but  none  more  than  the  employment  of  the  alpha- 
et  of  one  language  to  express  the  sounds  of  another ;  not- 
withstanding the  sounds  of  the  second  language  have  been 
ever  so  dissimilar. 

Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants  ;  a  distinc- 
tion with  which  the  school-boy  is  familiar,  and  yet  one  that 
has  deservedly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ablest  critics  and 
profoundest  philosophers.  A  close  examination  of  the  various 
sounds  uttered  by  the  human  voice  will  show  the  propriety  of 
those  simple  distinctions,  and  the  propriety  of  the  terms  by 
which  those  distinctions  are  denoted. 

Mr.  Walker's  definition  of  a  vowel  is  particularly  descrip- 
tive of  its  nature: — ''*  A  vowel,"  he  remarks,  "is  a  simplfe 
sound,  formed  by  a  continual  effusion  of  the  breath,  and  a 
certain  conformation  of  the  mouth,  without  dny  alteration  in 
the  position,  or  any  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech  from  the 
moment  the  vowel  sound  commences  till  it  ends."  The 
vowels  we  should  not  think  of  enumerating,  but  to  notice 
the  supposed  confused  and  anomalous  nature  of  w  and  y. 
"  The  vowels,"  says  our  popular  grammar,  "  are,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
and  sometimes  w  and  y.  W  and  y  are  consonants^  when  they 
begin  a  word  or  syllable  ;  but  in  every  other  situation  they  are 
vowels."  The  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  questioned.  The 
name  and  form  of  the  first  of  these  letters  seem  to  give  a  clue 
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to  lis  nature,  and  iVom  it  we  may  venture  to  guess  at  the 
nature  of  the  other.  Both  these  letters  appear  superfluous ; 
their  vowel  sounds  being  expressed  by  u  and  i,  and  what  are 
called  their  consonant  sounds,  seem  to  have  been  originally 
but  these  letters  doubled^  to  which  their  sounds  are  now  equi* 
valent.  Walker's  remarks  on  the  organic  formation  of  these 
letters  confirm  this  opinion.  ^^  W  consonant/'  says  he,^  '^  is 
formed  by  placing  the  organs  in  the  position  of  ooy  described 
under  Uy  and  closing  the  lips  a  little  more,  in  order  to  pfopel 
the  breath  on  the  succeeding  vowel  which  it  articulates.  Y 
consonant  is  formed  by  placing  the  organs  in  the  position  of  e, 
(one  of  the  sounds  off,)  and  squeezing  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  which  produces  ee,  which  is  equivalent  to 
nasal  y."  The  characters  w  and  y  are  therefore  mere  sub- 
stitutes for  uu  and  it  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables, 
which  extraordinary  practice  has  helped  to  increase  the  pef* 
plexity  of  our  orthography. 

From  the  paucity  and  simple  nature  of  vowels,  it  will  be 
evident,  that,  although  the  consonants  cannot  be  sounded 
alone,  nor  even  their  names  repeated  without  the  aid  of 
vowels,  still  they  give  variety,  copiousness,  and  harmony  to 
words  :  they  are  the  means  of  multiplying  verbal  signs  to  al- 
most endless  extent. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  on  the  subdivision  of  con- 
sonants into  mutes  and  semi- vowels;  nor  on  that  of  vowels 
into  simple  and  compound ;  the  limits  of  this  dssay  will  not 
admit  or  it :  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  four  letters,  very  pro* 
perly  called  liquids,  demands  distinct  mention.  One  of  these 
peculiarities  is  the  delightful  and  harmonious  nature  of  their 
sounds,  particularly  that  of  //  and  another,  resulting  there-* 
from,  is  the  frequent  use  of  them,  without  pain  to  the  ear.  It 
is  remarkable,  that,  out  of  about  35,000  words  of  which  our 
language  is  composed,  there  should  be  scarcely  more  than 
28CO  in  which  one  of  these  letters  does  not  occur. 

Mathematicians  have  occasionally  amused  themselves  with 
calculations  of  the  number  of  combinations  possible  to  be 
formed  from  the  comparatively  few  characters  of  which  the 
alphabet  is  composed ;  and,  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  power  of  numbers,  it  may  seem  incredible,  that  tlie 
26  letters  will  admit  of  403,291461,126606,635784,000000 
changes  of  position ;  it  will  therefore  cease  to  surprise,  that, 
by  varying  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  positions  of  theto 
letters,  the  same  alphabet  should  suffice  for  all  the  modern 
European  languages,  and  all  the  new-coined  words  of  the 
present  day,  were  they  10,000  times  more  numerous  than  they 
are. 

*  Principles  of  English  Pronunciation,  Nos.  58  and  59. 
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The  convertible  properties  of  letters  are  often  uninuigly 
diowD  in  the  construction  of  anagrams.  ^^The  writiii|p  of 
anamims,*'  sajrs  Mr.  Collett  in  his  Relics  of  Literature,  ^^  trivial 
as  dm  recreation  may  now  appear,  was  one  of  the  &vourite 
amusements  of  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  has  foond 
an  advocate  in  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our  English  writers, 
Camden,  who,  in  his  ^  Remains,'  has  bequeathed  to  the  world 
a  treatise  on  this  curious  subject." 

The  state  of  the  human  mind,  at  this  period,  is  not  a  little 
indicated  by  the  anagrams  in  repute,  and  their  surjNrisinp^  ef- 
fects. They  were  sources  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  hope  or  ^ur ; 
the^  were  the  omens  of  duties  to  be  discnarged,  or  courses  of 
action  to  be  adopted,  to  those  who  were  so  deluded  as  to  be 
influenced  by  them  in  that  superstitious  age. 

Camden  records  this  anagram  on  James  the  First.  Charles 
James  Stuart,  claims  Arthur's  seat,  which,  says  this  author 
gravely,  '^  shows  his  undoubted  rightful  claim  to  the  monarchv 
of  Britain,  as  successor  to  the  valorous  King  Arthur.  ' 
Calvin,  in  the  title  of  his  Institutions,  calls  himself  AleuiBu% 
which  is  the  anagram  of  Calvinus.  Such  was  the  repute  of 
these  ingenious  arrangements  of  letters  in  the  age  of  Louis 
XIII.  that  he  allowed  his  anagrammatist,  Thomas  Bilton, 
1200  livres  a  year.* 

But,  to  return  from  our  digression,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  philological  pursuits,  that  language  was  not  formed  in  sub* 
serviency  to  the  regulations  of  grammarians;  but  their  regula- 
tions  were  made  to  suit  the  nature,  idiom,  and  even  corrup* 
tions  of  language :  hence  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  adapt 
the  peculiar  rules  of  one  language  to  the  requirements  of 
anotner.  Originally,  letters  must  have  been  employed  as  ne- 
cessitv  required,  consequently  there  were  no  improper 
diphthongs;  but,  in  process  of  time,  corruptions  in  pronunciation 
b^me  imitated,  and,  by  custom  authorized,  without  corre- 
sponding alterations  in  the  orthography.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  grammarians,  that  some  of  the  improper  diphthongs  were 
designedly  formed,  to  distinguish  the  long  from  the  short 
sound  of  the  preceding  vowel :  as,  in  the  introduction  of  a, 
to  denote  the  long  sound  of  the  e,  in  repeal^  and  the  same  with 
similar  combinations.  A  diphthong  is  defined  ^^  the  uniop  of 
two  vowels  pronounced  by  a  sinfi^Ie  impulse  of  the  voice,"  a 
single  character  ought  therefore,  m  stridjiess,  to  represent  it : 
of  these  we  have  twenty-six;  eleven  proper  and  thirteen  im- 
proper. In  addition,  we  have  six  tripnthongs.  Such  numerous 
combinations  and  interchanges  of  tne  vowel  sounds  and  cha- 

*  Anagrams  are  sometimes  made  out  of  several  words,  as  from  Pilate's 
interrogatioD  to  our  Saviour:  'quid  est  Veritas!'  we  have  this  admirable 
anagram, '  est  vir  qui  adest.' 
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riveters,  could  not  foil  to  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  orthogra* 
phical  error,  as  frequently  witnessed  in  mandscript ;  thus,  in 
receive^  we  find  the  e  preceding  the  i;  in  relieve^  the  i  preceding 
the  e;  in  which,  and  similar  instances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
those  who  write  little  should  err. 

But  we  proceed  to  notice  the  powers  of  letters. — There  has 
been  much  discussion  on  the  forms  of  the  letters,  some  con- 
tending tHat  they  are  mere  arbitary  characters,  others  that 
there  was  a  philosophical  propriety  m  the  appropriation  of  the 

{^articular  character  to  the  sound  it  denoted : — the  form  of  the 
etter  originally  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the 
organ  employed  in  uttering  it.  To  be  competent  to  the  com- 
plete decision  of  so  curious  a  subject,  would  require  an  inti^ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  precise  forms  of  the  letters  first 
used,  and  with  the  orthoepy  of  the  first  language  so  represented, 
as  spoken  at  the  period  of  that  invention. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  scarcely  seems  correct  to  speak  of  the 
powers  of  letters.  They  are  rtiere  silent  signs  to  denote  on 
paper  the  sounds  we  employ  in  conversation.  We  have  ai* 
ready  noticed  the  imperfection  of  our  alphabet: — an  imper- 
fection which  belongs,  in  some  degree,  to  alphabets  in  generaL 
Not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  characters  to  represent  the 
articulate  sounds  of  the  language ;  we  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity either  of  omitting  to  represent  some  sounds,  or  of  em- 
ploying the  same  character  to  denote  more  than  one  sound ;  of 
course  the  latter  alternative  is  adopted ;  and  it  is  customary, 
when  speaking  of  the  various  sounds  indicated  by  each  letter, 
to  denominate  them  its  powers:  appl;^in^  that  to  the  sign  which 
can  only  be  possessed  by  the  thing  signified. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  sounds  <>f  the  letters  al% 
materially  connected  with  the  orthography  of  a  language. 
Had  any  language  a  perfect  alphabet,  its  orthography  would 
l^e  simple  and  easy ;  and,  it  will  follow,  that  the  more  imper- 
fect the  alphabet,  or,  in  other  words,  the  less  it  is  adapted  to 
denote  the  sounds  of  the  language,  the  more  difficult  its  or- 
thography. 

In  treating  of  the  powers  of  letters,  it  is  usual  to  remark  on 
each,  according  to  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  accot^ing  to  the  disorder  of  the  alphabet;  for  it  seems 
surprising,  that  ^the  letters  should  have  been  placed  as  they 'aire, 
without  the  least  attempt  at  classification,  or  any  apparent  rea- 
son for  the  precedence  and  situation  of  either.  In  the  few  ob- 
servations now  made  under  this  head,  we  shall  arrange  the  let« 
ters,  beginning  with  the  vowels. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  a  vowel,  it  may  be  stated,  thrtt 
we  have  fifteen  ;  to  express  which,  we  have  but  seven  charac- 
ters, two  of  which  are  superflupus  in  their  mode  of  application. 
To  each  of  the  letters  a  and  o,  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  de- 
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noting  four  of  these  sounds ;  to  n,  three;  to  e  and  t,  each  two; 
which^  in  ordinary  grammatical  langui^,  are  called  their 
powers.  The  powers  of  a  are  exempufied  in  the  words 
jame^  called  its  long  sound ;  in  Jolly  denominated  its  broad 
sound ;  in/arthery  its  middle  sound ;  and  saij  its  short  sound. 
The  powers  of  o  are  described  by  terms  of  distinction  nearly 
similar,  as  exemplified  in  the  words  go,  maoe,  for,  and  noi : 
u  has  three  jBOunds,  as  heard  in  the  words  tube^  tubj/uU: 
€  and  t  has  each  a  long  and  a  short  sound,  which  are  too 
obvious  to  need  exemjdification.  The  sounds  ofw  and  v  are 
comprehended  in  those  represented  t^  u  and  t,  and  would  be 
better  denoted  by  them.  T^  is  a  letter  peculiar  to  the  north- 
ern languages  and  nations ;  and^,  although  much  employed, 
5000  of  our  words  terminating  with  it,  is  less  used  than  for- 
merly: to  this  disuse,  it  is  probable,  printers,  from  a  pre- 
ference to  the  letter  t,  greatly  contributed ;  and,  as  printed 
books  have  always  a  powerful  influence  in  originating  a 
literary  custom,  and  particularly  an  orthographical  practice^ 
such  alterations  grow  into  established  laws.  * 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  these  vowels,  e  and  y  alone  are 
used  as  terminational  letters  to  any  extent;  about  7000  of 
our  words  ending  with  the  former,  and  5000  with  the  latter. 
Among  the  vicissitudes  ever  incident  to  all  sublunary  things, 
it  is  observable  that  no  department  of  language  is  exempted 
from  their  influence ;  it  is  manifest  in  the  history  of  letters, 
both  in  their  combined  and  separate  capacity ;  it  is  seen  in 
the  increasing  use  of  one,  and  in  the  disuse  of  another,  as  well 
as  in  their  ^uctuating  powers,  according  as  these  ppwers  may 
be  more  or  less  adapted  to  die  fashion  and  taste  of  the  age. 
By  our  forefathers  the  e  final  was  pronounced,  while,  by  their 
descendants,  it  appears  used  only  to  indicate  the  long  sound 
of  the  preceding  vowel,  for  which  purpose  any  inferior  distinc- 
tion would  equally  serve  ;  and,  it  is  remarkable,  that  out  of 
the  large  class  of  words  terminating  with  it,  in  only  seventy 
|s  it  pronounced ;  and,  in  these,  to  mark  the  sound  distinctly, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  usual  lengthening  silent  e  final, 
the  vowel  i»  doubled,  as  in  agree,  legatecy  repartee,  &c. 

We  have  observed  that  tlie  other  vowels  seldom  end  a 
wcHrd.  This  will  appear  by  the  following  particulars.  We 
have  about  200  words  terminating  widi  a/  only  fhirty  end 

*'  The  number  of  words  ending  \vi(h  y  is  greall}'  increased  by  the  teruii- 
natiop  /y,  originally  like,  of  which  it  is  an  abridged  corruption ;  and,  al- 
ihough  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  number  of  legitimate 
words  so  terminating,  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  the  words  so  formed, 
which  are  actually  employed,  particularly  in  conversation,  as  it  often  bap- 
pens  that  the  speaker,  in  the  haste  of  narration,  or  heat  of  discussion,  at- 
taches fy  to  various  terms  forming  adverbs,  ad  libitum,  rather  than  wait  to 
•elect  authorise^  terms,  which,  m  writing,  he  wonlf^  be  more  par<^ul 
to  do. 
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ivith  I,  and  tb^e  words  of  foreign  origin ;  200  end  with  o  ; 
only  fourteen  with  u  ;  and  230  with  w :  and,  herein,  is  pre- 
sented a  feature  in  our  orthography  the  very  reverse  of  the 
classical  languages,  the  majority  of  whose  cases  in  substan* 
tives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  participles,  and  gerunds,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  tenses  in  the  imperative  and  infinitive  moods 
of  their  verbs  terminate  with  some  one  of  the  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o. 

Of  the-  arrangements  of  the  consonants,  none  perhaps  is 
more  expressive  of  Iheir  powers,  than  that  which  classes  and 
names  them  according  to  their  organic  formation ;  thus,  by  p, 
f^  and  T,  are  called  labials :  the  two  last  were  considered  al- 
most as  one  letter  by  the  Saxons;  and,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  letters,  more  particularly  formed  by  the  lips,  make  good 
incipient,  but  indifferent  terminational  characters ;  and,  as 
the  love  of  pleasure  extends  itself  to  the  minutest  particulars, 
we  observe,  that  man  is  led  almost  instinctively,  in  proportion 
to  his  decree  of  mental  refinement,  in  the  formation  of  words, 
to  place  Tetters  in  the  most  agreeable  and  harmonious  stations. 
Thus,  :we  find,  these  letters,,  vvhile  they  so  often  commence 
words,  but  seldom,  comparatively,  end  them.  We  have  only 
SOQO  words  beginning  with  6,  and  as  many  withy^  but  only 
150  terminating  with  the  former,  and  as  many. ending  with  the 
latter.  We  have  3500  words  commencing  with/?,  but  not 
more  than  S50  which  end  with  it.  700  of  our  words  begin 
with  19,  wliile  but  few  end  with  its  sound. 

D  and  f,  s  and  2,  c  and  ^,  soft,  are  called  dentals ;  and  ap- 
pear to  befl^re  agreeable  letters,  generallyspeaking,  than  the 
4abial%  and,  consequently,  more  used.  The  three  ^rst  are 
nearly  equally  used  in  commencing  and  ending  words  and  syl- 
lables. We  have  about  ^000  words  beginning  with  ^,  and 
about  3000  terminating  with  it;  about  ^700  commencing 
with  d,  and  1400  ending  with  it:  in  ad(jition  to  its  being 
the  terminating  letter  m  the  past  tenses  of  our  regular 
verbs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  coi»onants  may  be 
mostly  classed  in  pairs^  and  that  the  letters  so  coupled  are 
very  amdogous^  in  their  nature  and  powers,  and  therefore 
x>ften  interchanged  in  theii*  application.  We  have  already 
seen  it  so  with  b  and  />,  with  /and  i?;  and  may  observe  the 
same  with  dand/:  so  much  so,  that  our  poets  frequently, 
though  improperly,  terminate  their  perfect  participles  wiUi 
the  latter,  instead  of  the  former  :  indeed,  some  prose-writers 
have  preferred  this  orthography ;  and  our  late  esteemed  cor« 
respondent  Mr.  Capell  Lofft,  in  one  of  his  communications, 
some  years  since,  attempted  to  justify  this  practice.  ,  We 
have  about  4500  words  beginning  witb  s^  and  3200  ending 
with  it^'in  addition  to  its  being  the  regular  plural  of  our 
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nouns,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Saxon  language,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  have  more  particular  occasion  to  show.  It  is 
moreover  the  familiar  termination  of  the  third  persons  sin- 
gular of  our  verbs,  which  must  necessarily  give  this  letter  too 
great  a  prominence  in  our  language,  and  has  subjected  us  to 
the  ridicule  of  our  foreign  neighbours,  on  account  of  the 
hissing  noise  of  our  pronunciation.  That  z  should  be  but 
little  used  is  not  surprising,  as 'it  is  evidently  a  derivative 
of  s.  There  are  but  thirty  words  in  the  language  which 
commence  with  it,  and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  wfak^h  end 
with-it.  The  soft  sounds  of  c  and  g  are  the  same  as  those 
of*  andjF. 

JT,  y,  r,  c,  and  §•,  hard,  are  very  significantly  called  gut- 
turals. ' 

K  and  c,  hard,  are  but  two  characters  to  express  the  same 
sound  ;  and  the  recent  disuse  of  the  former  is  another  instance 
of  the  revolutions  in  language,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  In  Dr.  Johnson's  day,  it  could  be  said^-no  English 
word  terminated  with  c;  but,  in  the  progress  of  retrenchment, 
it  would  not  be  surprising,'  if  some  future  ledi^rcdgrapher 
should  have  to  say,  that  no  English  w6rd  ends  with  Ar.  It 
was  customary  in  words  ending  with  this  hard  sound,  to  em- 
ploy both  c  and  k  in  immediate  succession ;  from  which  it  is 
evident,  that  the  latter,  whose  sound  is  never  equivocal,  was 
added  to  prevent  the  soft  sound  of  c  at  the  end  of  words  :  k  is 
now  only  retained  as  a  final  in  monosyllables,  except  by  some 
few  persons  who*  are  jealous  of  innovation.  We  have  nearly 
four  thousand  words  beginning  with  A:  or  hard  c,  but  not  nrore 
than  700  terminating  with  the  hard  sound  which  they  denote. 
K and  9  may  be  classed  together,  as  somewhat  analogous;  the 
latter  is  a  useless  letter,  whose  sound  would  be  as  well  repre- 
sented by  ku  :  it  is  but  little  used.  We  have  no  word  or  syl- 
lable  ending  with  it,  and  not  more  than  160  which  be^ 
with  it.  Nor  is  g  greatly  employed ;  not  more  than  500  of 
our  words  be^n  with  its  hard  sound,  nor  have  we  a  greater 
number  termmating  therewith.  The  liquid  r  is  the  most 
pleasant  of  the  guttural  sounds,  and  is  therefore  much  more 
employed.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  letter  is  never  silent, 
but  its  sound  is  sometimes  transposed:  thus,  in  words  termi- 
nating with  re,  as  in  Jibre,  e  is  tne  terminational  letter  to  the 
eye,  but  r  to  the  ear.  This  letter  has  been  pronounced  the 
most  imperfect  of  all  the  consonants,  whose  sound  is  merely  a 
jar  of  the  tongue :  about  £000  words  begin  with  it,  and  nearly 
3000  end  with  it. 

To  h  some  have  denied  the  rank  of  a  letter,  but,  it  is  con- 
ceived, without  sufficient  reason.  The  difference  between 
words  beginning  with  ita  aspirated  sound,  and  those  in  which 
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it  is  mute  in  such  situations,  is  very  great,  to  the  ear  tuned  to 
the  charms  of  (^rrectpronunciation.  Of  the  i5Q0.  words  which 
begin  with  this  letter,  it  is  silent  only  in  fifteen :  about  360 
encTwith  it,  but,  in  this  situation,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
sounded. 

The  liquids,  /,  m,  and  n^  are  delightful  letters,  particularly 
the  fii^t.  Chil)dren  are  impressed  with  the  sweetness  of  its 
sound,  and  pleased  with  the  ease  with  which  it  is  uttered; 
hence  their  immoderate  use  of  it  in  their  first  limping  attempts 
at  conversation.  Although  it  will  not  be  found  that  an  undue 
proportion  of  our  words  begin  or  end  with  these  liquids,  vet 
they  are  greatly  employed  in  commencing  and  terminating 
syllables ;  and,  also,  in  the  middle  of  words  and  syllables ; 
and,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  in  the  common  termination 
blej  the  final  sound  is  that  of  /.  Em^  en^  e/,  er,  are  ordinary 
cambinations  in  the  construction  of  words ;  and  /^,  as  has  been 
hin<^d^  is  the  most  common  of  our  adverbial  terminations. 
M  and  n  introduce  a  variety  into  our  pronunciation,  and  may 
be  called  nasals. 

JST  is  a  character  which  merely  represents  the  sounds  of  two 
combinations  of  consonants,  ks  and  gZj  and  needs  no  distinct 
remark*  It  is  but  little  used.  We  have  not  more  than  a 
dozen  words  which  begin  with  it,  and  about  100  which  end 
with  it. 

The  22)  is  a  peculiar  letter,  and  unknown  to  many  lan- 
guages. Its  sound,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  will  be  found 
the  same  as  oo,  and  therefore  it  is  merely  a  double  vowel,  and 
might  be  dispensed  with;  while ^  resembles  the  sound  of 
double  ee,  and  is  equally  unnecessary.  The  foriner  is  much 
more  used  than  the  latter;  more  than  1000  of  our  words  begin 
with  it,  but  only  eighty  with^. 

To  enter  more  minutely  into  this  subject,  though  curious 
and  interesting  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  orthoepical  in- 

Siiries,  would  neither  comport  with  our  limits  nor  our  design : 
I  we  attempt  is,  a  mere  outline.  To  several  of  the  conso^ 
nants  it  will  be  found  that  difierent  and  contradictory  powers 
have  been  assigned,  the  precise  origin  of  which  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  seek.  Right,  consistency,  and  reason  itself,  must 
bow  to  the  tyrannical  force  of  custom,  asj  before  the  fear- 
ful inundation,  all  that  is  interesting  or  valuable  is  swept 
away.  -         , 

Contemplating  the  easy  eft'usion  pf  the  breath,  the  readi- 
ness by  which  it  is  converted  into  voice,  and  the  simple  modi- 
fications of  that  voice,  by  the  few  organs  we  possess,  into  arti- 
culate and  intelligible  sounds;  and  observing  the  varied 
noises  and  analogous  organs  of  inferior  animals,  with  their 
occasional  displays  of  intelligence,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
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senses;  we  are  almost  surprised  that  they  should  reniaiii 
dumb ;  until  we  recollect,  that  every  species  of  creatures  has 
a  distinct  sphere  of  usefblness  assigned  it  by  the  great  un- 
erring Creator  ;  another  display  of  whose  infinite  perfections 
is  supplied  by  the  exquisite  organs  of  speech,  and  the  match* 
less  bamiony  of  their  application. 

.  It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  review  the  state  of  English 
orthc^raphy. 

If  letters  were  nicely  descriptive  of  the  sounds  which  they 
represent,  there  would  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  this  depart- 
ment of  grammar  ;  but,  it  is  deserving  of  observation,  that 
our  best  writers  on  orthoepy,  not  only  differ  in  their  pronun- 
ciation of  words,  but  in  their  schemes  and  modes  of  describing 
the  sounds  in  which  they  agree.  Th^re  have  been  vnriters, 
aware  of  our  orthographical  difficulties,  who  have  vainly  in- 
vented and  proposed  new  theories  of  spelling  of  various  de-^ 
grees  of  ment ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  are 
now  only  regarded  as  specimens  of  their  good  will,  their  inge- 
nuity, or  temerity.  "  Of  these  reformers,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, '^  some  have  endeavoured  to  accommodate  orthography 
better  to  the  pronunciation,  without  considering  that  this  is 
to  measure  by  a  shadow,  to  take  that  for  a  model  or  standard 
which  is  changing  while  they  apply  it*  Others,  less  absurdly 
indeed,  but  with  equal  unlikelihood  of  success,  have  endea- 
voured to  proportion  the  number  of  letters  to  that  of  sounds, 
that  every  sound  may  have  its  own  character,  and  every 
character  a  single  sound.  Such  would  be  the  orthography  ^f 
a  new  language,  to  be  formed  by  a  sym>d  of  grammarians,  . 
upon  the  principles  of  science ;  but  who  can  hope  to  prevail 
on  nations  to  change  their  practice,  and  make  all  their  old 
books  useless  ? — or  what  advantage  would  a  new  orthography 
procure,  equivalent  to  the  confusion  and  perplexity  of  such 
an  alteration.*'* 

*  One  of  th^  first  who  proposed  a  new  system  of  oribpgrapby  was. Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Subsequently,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Gill,  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  invented  a  new  method  of 
spelling,  of  which  he  gave  a  full  specimen,  by  publishing  his  work,  entitled 
**  The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Bees,"  agreeably  to  its  rules,  1664.  ■  He 
was  followed  by  Charles  Butler,  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  although 
in  this  case  uselessly  employed.  There  prevailed  a  strong  inclination 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  change  or  amend  the  orthography, 
thoughtless  of  the  impracticability  of  the  scheme,  which  might  have  oc- 
curred to  any  dispassionate  and  contemplative  mind.  The  great  Milton 
appears  to  have  been. somewhat  influenced  by  the  popular  olamoar,  and 
endeavoured  to  improve  his  own  orthography,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  edi- 
tions of  his  works  published  by  himself.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  great 
work  on  a  philosophical  language,  submitted  a  scheme,  as  a  literary  curio- 
sity, rather  than  as  containing  principles  of  practicability.  A  slight  in- 
spection of  the  shortest  specimen  of  it  will  convince  of  this : — **  Yiir  F&dber 
1 
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Tbe  statQ  Cif  our  ortb^gMiliy  woidd.bd  cktoewhat  exposed 
if  we  call  to  lai^^d  ibe.diflS^iilty  fireqqeatly  experienced,  even 
by  well-infori9^  persons,  in  recollecting  the. spelling  of  a 
word,  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  particularly  if  it.be  some** 
what  unusual,  or  of  thfit  clads  wnerein^the  .doubling  of  aeon* 
!|onant,  4(e.  i^,  rather  equivoQfil ;  while  the  imperfectioB  of 
vf^^mory  i&  o^e  cause,  the  state  of  the  orthography  is.a  greater 
c^use,  and  the  mode  of  acquiring  it,  or  ratiusr  the  want  of 
tnethod  in  acquiring  it,  not  without  its  share  of  the  blame: 
gfB^eraUy  speaking,  children  learn  columns  of  words  from 
spi^lliog-tbooks,  mad,  occasionally,  they  O0a*rect  exercises  of 
bad sj^lling ;  by. which  means,  the  unburdened  memory  can- 
notJpiil  to  ne  increasingly  familiar  with  the  orthography  of 
individual  w€ird$ ;  and^  as  long  as  these  exercises  are  perpe* 
tuated,  imprjovement  is  made ;  but,  having  left  the  p^ce  of 
ipstriiction,  and  ceased  to  be  so  exercised,  and  the  mind  be* 
looming  employed  in  busier  or  gay^  scenes ;  having  to  write 
p^rh^s  only  letters  of  business,  and  reading  with  no  view 
of  pr^erving  the  early  impressions  of  orthography ;  these  im* 
pressions  gradually  weaken,  and  become  at  length  efiaced; 
and  our  spelling  not  having  been  reduced  to  rules,  and  the 
few  rules  which  have  be^[i  formed  not  having  been  impressed 
on  the  youthful  mind,  when^  spelling  was  professedly  taught, 
the  mind  has  no  principles  to  which  to  refer;  and  the  dic- 
tionary is  the  only  resource  for  the  orthography  of  individual 
words,  instead  of  fixed  principles,  deeply  impressed,  to  which 
to  refer  for  classes  of  words. 

But  we  shall  still  better  understand  the  state  of  our  ortho- 
graphy, if  we  glance  at  some  of  the  causes  which  have  long 
been  m  active  opemtion  to .  produce  that  state.  It  should 
never  be  overlooked,  in  grammatical  inquiries,  that  Uie  great 
bulk  of  the  language  is  smi  of  Saxon  origin.*  The  early  l^xon 
writers  had  little  acquaintance  with  each  other,  and,  in  their 
^pe^lblg,  each  followed  his  own  taste  and  judgment ;  nor  could 
it,be  otherwise,  when  no  criterion  of  rectitude  existed.  They 
c#nfouaded  some  letters,  using  them  indiscriminately,  parti- 
cularly the  vowels  and  diphthongal  combinations,  ibr,  it  will 
always/be  {bund,  that,  fewer  liberties  are  taken  with  consc 
^ants  than  vowels,  the  letter  being  more  pliable,  and  easily 
.  mistake;  indeed,  thereas  scarcely  a  readier  or  surer  criterion 
pf  a  neglected  education,  than  that  afforded  by  the  Jncorrect 
pr  ungraceful  pronunciation  of  the  unaccented  letters.  There 
is  not  a  letter  m  the  alphabet  which  the  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness of  our  progenitors  did  not  lead  them  to  misapply,  espe- 

huitsh  art  in  h6vcii,  halloed  bi  dhyi  n^m,  <lh>i  ciogdym  cym,  dby  Hiit^bi 
dyn  in  ertb  az  it  iz  in  beven/'  &c. 

*  Sec  Pbilomulbic  tToiirnal,  Part  II.  page  270. 
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cially  /  and  n,  wUch  were  doubled  or  not,  at  the  eapriee  of 
the  writer.  Afandit  were  occasionally  exchanged,  afid  the 
latter  often  omitted.  D  and  t  were  aho  frequently  used  in- 
discriminately. .  The  enumeration  of  their  varieties  of  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  vowek  would  he  aidless. 

In  addition  to  these  irregularities,  they  often  omitted  final 
letters,  and  placed  a  mark  over  the  last  letter  to  denote  the 
omission.  Further  contractions  of  words  were  also  common, 
and,  where  there  were  convertible  letters,  the  diversity  of 
practice  was  as  great  as  it  well  could  be.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  their  spelling,  there  existed  twenty- 
one  modes  of  spelling  the  word  manjf^  from  which  we  may 
&irly  infer  the  state  of  their  orthography ;  indeed,  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise ;  for,  if  the  Saxons,  after  their  settle- 

.  ment  in  Britain,  acquired  the  use  of  letters^  and  their  taste 
for  literatur3,  from  the  Roman  remains,  the  same  diversity  of 
practice  in  their  ortho|(rapby  must  at  first  exist,  as  is  now 

.  witnessed,  in  the-  specimens  of  endless  variety  furnished  by 
the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  uneducated  of  dur  own 
times.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  may  perhaps  surprise  us  less, 
that  anomalies,  irregularities^  and  inconsistencies,  should  now 
exist,  than  that  such  uniformity  of  practice  should  prevail. 

The  various  sounds  of  our  vowels,  already  noticed,  have 
greatly  multiplied  our  difficulties ;  a  difiiculty  which  has  in- 
creased with  modem  times ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  some  of  the  vowel  sounds  were  formerly  denoted  by 
diphthongal  associations,  and  the  sounds  thus  well  expressed; 
but,  in  {L'rocess  of  time,  a  character  being  withdrawn  or  omitted, 
and  the  sound  retained,  inconsistency  followed. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  own,  that,  although  the  riches  of  our 
language  have  been  increased  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
foreign  words,  yet  has  our  orthography  been  thereby  embar- 
rassed, especially  bywords  which  have  not  been  made  to  con- 
form to  our  established  terminational  rules,  or  which  have 
retained  their  native  spelling,  but  ^ided  into  our  pronun- 
ciation :  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  derivatives  from  the 
French  language. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  we  are  not  entirely  without  ortho- 

fraphical  rules.  Mr.  Walker,  in  that  admirable  work,  his 
Lhyming  Dictionary,  (the  usefolness  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
has  been  abridged  by  the  inadequate  title  by  which  he  distin- 
guished it,)  has  favoured  us  with  twelve  aphorisms,  which  are 
very  comprehensive^  and  will  abundantly  reward  the  labour  of 

*  Maene^eo  (many  a  mnltitude,)  was  writtcD  maenejo,  roaeniseo,  inaeni^o, 
maBni^u^  mapnio,  ma^niti,  maeny^eo,  mane^eo,  mane^Uf  mani^e*  manijjo^ 
maiii^ii,  manesco,  Tnancso,  mane^ay  moni^eo,  meni^o,  mctiisu,  meoio, 
meniti. 
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faiin  who  vrill  sabmit  to  comsiit  them  to  memory^  From  these, 
Mr.  Murray,  with  some  few  alterations  and  improvements, 
has  formed  the  asefol  orthographical  regulations  published  in 
his  grammar. 

Walker's  fifth  aphorism  is  partieularly  useful : — '^  Words 
ending^  with  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel, 
and  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  on  assuming  an  ad- 
ditional syllable,  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  y,  double  the 
consonant:  as,  abet^  abetter  ;  6egm,  ^egtViner;  but,  if  a  diph- 
th<Hig  precede,  or  the  accent  be  on  the  preceding  syllable,  the 
consonant  remains  single ;  as,  t&il^  toiling ;^  ^^9  off^ring.*^ 

Ignorance  of  this  rule  occasions  such'  errors,  as,  cancelling^ 
bigotted,  ballotted,  and  worshipped:  indeed,  the  participles  of 
worship  are  rarely  spelled  with  a  single  p^  as  this  rule  re* 
quires.  Mr.  Murray  has,  very  properly,  introduced  in  bis 
English  exercises  the  popular  spelling  as  a  violation  of  the 
rule,  directing  the  pupil  to  correct  it.  We  may,  therefore, 
hope  that  greater  uniformity  will  progressively  prevail.  * 

Amid  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  produce  irregu- 
larities, we  must  not  forget  the  gratification  of  the  eye.  We 
have  glanced  at  it  in  the  substitution  oft  for  t/,  and  it  appears 
in  avoiding  the  occurrence  of  three  Is  together,  in  oirect 
violation  of  the  rule  applying  to  other  letters,  which  requires, 
that  when  less  and  ly  are  added  to  words  ending  with  a  double 
letter,  such  letters  are  to  be  retained  ;  but,  instead  of  writing 
fullly^  &c.,  we  omit  an  //  and,  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that 
the  appearance  of  three  Is  would  be  an  unpardonable  defer, 
mity.  Having,  however,  removed  an  /,  we  proceed  to  the 
same  liberty  before  the  terminations  ness  and/ii//,  where  the 
same  objection  does  not  apply.  Such  is  the  nature  of  inno- 
vation, that,  once  commenced,  we  cannot  predict  when  or 
where  it  will  cease  :  thus,  we  write  dulness,  smalnesSy  &c., 
with  one  /,  except  the  four  following  words,  which  have  es- 
caped this  strange  encroachment, — illness,  Jullness^  shrillness, 
and  stillness. 

It  is  a  rule,  that  when  these  terminations  are  added  to 
words  ending  with  silent  e,  it  is  not  cut  ofi^,  unless  the  e  be 
preceded  by  a  vowel ;  as,  duly,  truly ;  yet  we  retain  the  e  in 
blueness^  rueful^  and  others',  and  reject  it  in  the  word  wholly. 

Another  perplexity  occurs  in  the  compounds  of  moi^e  and 
j)rove,  ten  of  which  are  written  with  the  e,  and  nine  without  it 
even  in  Johnson. 

Walker's  twelfth  aphorism  states, — "  That  words  taken  into 
composition  often  drop  those  letters  which  were  superfluous  in 
their  simples ;  as,  Christmas^  handful;  but,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  words  which  conform  to  the  rule,  or  the  excep- 
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tioiis  to  it,  are  more  Quiaeroias ;  ihm»  we  spell  uniendl  with 
two  Isj/aretel  with  one ;  recall  with  two,  but  nuMcal  with  one. 

Nor  can  the  doubts  of  the  inquirer  be  always  resolved  by 
observing  the  practice  of  celebrated  writers,  for,  in  distin- 
guished productions,  be.will  find  inquire  and  enquire;  nesoiiate 
and  negociate ;  expense  and  expence ;  allege  and  aSeilge  ; 
surprise  and  surprize;  complete  and  compleai;  conne^cum  find 
connection;  &c. 

That  our  great  lexicographer  should  not  have  sati3&ctorily 
determined  every  difficulty ;  that  he  should  have  be^n  occa- 
sionally inconsistent  with  nimself ;  that,  he  should  havQ  sopne- 
times  evidently  hurried,  rather  than  delibenited  ov^r  diffi- 
culties, is  fiur  l^  surprising  than  that  he  should  have  atchieved 
such  an  incomparable  monument  of  imperishable  fame.  jHis 
dictionarv  affords  the  only  substitute  for  rule  which  the  )an- 
ffuage.aamits,  and,  in  its  improved  state  by  the  Rev-  Mr. 
Toad,  presents  a  national  standard  of  reference. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  forget  to  allow  that  fashion 
prevails  in  lauffuage  as  well,  although  not  in  so  great  a  de^gree, 
as  in  dress.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was  universal  in  the  polite 
world  to  dismiss  the  u  from  honour,  favour,  Sec, ;  of  late,  the 
u  has  been  progressively  restored,  from  a  fear  of  innovation, 
and,  probably,  a  diference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  soyrce 
from  which  these  words  were  transplanted  into  onr  language. 
And,  in  our  own  times,  the  y  has  been  nearly  dismissed  from 
chj/misty  &c.,  in  complaisance  to  what  Walker  considers  War- 
burton's  tar-fetched  and  fanciful  etymology  of  the  word. 
Would  that  these  were  the  only  instances  of  such  revolutions ! 
They  are,  however,  all  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  expose. 
No  better  advice  can  be  given  to  the  inquirer,  than  that 
afforded  by  Pope  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism  : — 

"  In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold. 
Alike  fantastic  if  too  uew  or  old : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.** 
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43 
ELEGY 

ON  THE 

DEATH  OF  CAPELL  LOFPT,  Esq.* 


O'eR  the  dark  walere  of  tlie  sleepless  sea. 

Too  oft  of  late  tbe  sad  lament  halb  come ; 
And  spirits,  dear  in  England's  memory. 

Have  past  from  earth,  estranged  from  friends  and  home. 

*  Mr.  Lofft,  to  whose  memory  the  above  feeble  tribute  of  regard  is  in- 
soribeil,  was  for  many  years  an  efllcient,  and,  we  need  scarcely  say,  able 
honorary  and  corres|)Oiidiog  member  of  the  Philomatbic  Jnstitntipit.  Dur- 
ing that  pmod,  he  has  presented  to  us  many  valuable  papers  on  literary, 
philosophical,  and  scientific  subjects.  In  common  with  our  country,  we 
have  to  lament  the  loss  of  this  excellent  and  learned  man,  who  died  at 
Turin  in  June  1824. 

Mr.  Libfft  was  born  Nov.  14,  1751,  in  Bos  well-court,  Carey-street.  His 
fatlier  was  Christopber  Lofft,  Esq.,  who  had,  in  his  early  years,  been 
much  in  the  confidence  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  his  mother 
was  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Gamaliel  Capell,  of  Stanton,  and  sister 
to  Edward  Capell,  esq.,  editor  of  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
the  marriage;  his  elder  brother  died  in  infancy.  His  own  health,  in 
early  life,  was  delicate,  and  it  was  with  diflBculty  that  he  surmounted  the 
diseases  incidental  to  childhood.  He  passed  his  early  years  at  home,  and 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  taught  himself  to  read ;  heing  discovered, 
when  about  six  years  old,  perusing  the  Fairy  Queen,  before  it  was  known 
that  he  could  read  a  sentence.  This  book  was  ever  afterwards  a  favourite 
with  Mr.  liofft.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  Eton,  and  subsequently  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge  ;  and  at  both  places  distinguished  himself  by  apti- 
tude and  ability.  A  family  coolness,  which  had  subsisted  between  his 
father  and  his  uncle,  Edward  Capell,  was  removed  hy  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Garrick  ;  and  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  by  his  means  established 
in  tbeosteem  and  affection  of  his  uncle,  and  ultimately  in  the  socccMioil 
to  his  estates  in  Suffolk.  In  1773,  he  attended  assiduously  as  a  student  In 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  At  that  time.  Lord  Mansfield,  Sir  W.  de 
Grey,  and-  Sir  William  Blackstone,  were  on  the  bench ;  men  whom  pos- 
terity can  hardly  hope  to  see  equalled.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  I776u 
Previous  to  that  time,  he  had  published  several  poetical  pieces,  which 
were  followed  by  reports  of  cases  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  varlocis  pamph- 
lets on  the  American  controversy,  Jn  which  lamentable  affair  he  took'a 
deep  interest.  He  was  through  lite  a  firm  friend  to  constitutional  free- 
dom, and  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  In  1778,  he  was  amrrted  to 
Miss  fimlyn,  daughter  of  Mr.  Emiyn,  of  Windsor,  architect.  He  was  for 
many  yeais  an  active  public  character,  and  took  part  in  many  of  the 
debates  at  the  Westminster  Forum,  and  Coachmakers'  HaH.  He  has 
published  several  works  on  jurisprudence  and  law;  and  two  volumes  of 
sonnets  were  amongst  his  last  poetical  effusions.  His  second  wife  was  M  iss 
Finch,  of  Cambridge,  esteemed  for  her  intellectual  accomplishments.    Lat- 
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The  wail  of  sorrow,  trembliiig  o'er  the  wave. 

Had  scarcely  died  before  it  rose  agaiu ; 
Sweet  sons  of  Song,  alas !  could  nothing  save  ? 

And  must  a  nation's  prayers  be  breath'd  in  vain  ? 

Keats,-— Shelley,  —Byron, — all  are  snatch'd  away, — 
Qn  foreign  fields  their  dying  eyes  were  turu'd  ; 

Far  from  the  land  that  gave  them  birth,  they  lay 
In  death, — alike  by  friends  and  strangers  mourn*d. 

The  waters  roli*d  their  dirges  u>  the  shore. 

Where  once  they  lived  their  country's  hope  and  pride — 

Wafted  by  winds  that  howl,  and  waves  that  roar, 
Again  the  requiem  floats  along  the  tide. 

And  must  our  sons,  the  noblest  and  the  blest. 

Yield  up  their  spirits  under  alien  skies  ? 
Must  thou  too,  Loff]|,  recline  thy  dyhig  breast 

Far,  far  from  home, — nor  hear  thy  country's  cries? 

Thy  country,  dearer  to  thy  patriot  soul 

Than  all  the  brightest  realms  that  earth  can  show ! 

Her  honour  was  thy  pride^ — her  weal  thy  goal,^ 
Her  weli-earn'd  praise  thy  fondest  hope  below. 

There  breath'd  no  lips  upon  our  favoured  isle 
That  ever  gave  her  purer  prayers  than  thine ; 

Her  happiness  inspir'd  thy  brightest  smile. 
When  blest  by  fate  in  arts  or  arms  to  shine. 

Gentle  of  heart,  by  pure  affection  ^r*d,— 

Prudent  in  counsel,  and  a  zealous  friend  ; 
The  love  of  human-kind  thy  breast  inspired. 

And  bade  thee  soothe  the  sad,— the  weak  defend. 

terly,  he  resided  in  Italy,  and  there  be  died.  Some  years  ago,  be  was  made 
recorder  of  Bury  ;  a  situation  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  both 
by  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  merciful  disposilion.  In  private  life  his 
character  was  estimable;  and,  as  a  pubHc  man,  consistent  and  inde- 
pendent.  He  was  for  years  a  gratuitous  contributor  to  the  periodi- 
cal press ;  and  many  able  papers  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  A  pro* 
found  scholar,  he  was  versed  in  the  sciences,  and  several  languages.  In 
some  of  which  he  was  selftangbt.  He  was  ever  ready  to  as^st  neglected 
merit,  and  was  beloved  and  respected  by  those  whose  talents  he  brought 
into  notice,  and  for  whom  he  obtained  fame  and  emolument.  His  cor- 
respondence was  extensive,  and  his  letters  were  valuable  for  their  in- 
formation, and  welcome  for  their  kindne:ss.  Amongst  his  friends  he 
numbered  many  of  the  best  and  brightest  characters  of  the  country.  An 
enemy  to  tyrants  in  every  shape,  the  opposer  of  needless  wars,  and  the 
undeviating  advocate  of  constitutional  liberty  ;  we  cannot  pronounceiam 
other  tlian  an  honour  to  his  country^  and  a  friend  to  mankind. 
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Tiiy  soaring  mind  could  spurn  the  bounds  of  earth. 
And  roauiy  thought-wing*d,  amidst  the  starry  sphere  ; 

As  if  thy  spirit  were  of  higher  birth. 
And  sought  congenial  regions  found  not  here. 

Far  as  the  planet  wheels  its  circling  flight, — 

Far  as  the  comet  speeds  beyond  our  ken,— 
Thy  thoughts  could  rise,  and  from  the  depths  of  night 

Pour  light  and  knowledge  on  liie  souls  of  men. 

The  friend  of  virtue,  and  the  foe  of  strife. 

To  bless  the  world  thy  varied  lore  was  brought; 

Now  stooping  to  the  useful  arts  of  life, — 

Now  soaring  to  the  proudest  range  of  thought ! 

By  foes  respected,  and  by  friends  ad or'd  ; 

The  fearless  champion  of  the  rights  of  all ; 
At  freedom*s  shrine  thine  orisons  were  pour'd. 

Whence  taunts  could  move  thee  not,  nor  threats  appal. 

The  muses  smilM  auspicious  on  thy  birth, 

And  breath'd  their  inspiration  o'er  thy  mind  ; 

And  gave  thee,  midst  the  favor'd  of  the  earth. 
To  leave  a  bright  and  deathless  name  behind, 

Ekich  son  of  genius  found  a  friend  in  thee. 

To  lead  his  footsteps  to  the  path  of  fame  ; 
And  dear  to  many  an  honor'd  bard  shall  be 

The  sacred  memory  of  thy  cherish'd  name. 

While  such  upon  thy  monumental  urn 

Shall  drop  as  pure  a  tear  as  nian  can  shed, 
The  prayer  for  him  who  never  can  return. 

Shall  breathe  around  the  mansion  of  the  dead. 

Peace  to  thine  ashes,  wheresoe'er  they  rest, — 

Peace  to  thy  spirit  in  the  realms  above ! 
As  patriot, — bard,«— thy  memory  shall  be  blest. 

While  worth  or  talent  claim  the  meed  of  love. 

B. 
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ANALECTA  PHILOSOPHICA : 

CONCERNING  POETIC  GENIUS,  ITS  INSTRUMENTS,  AND 
PRODUCTIONS. 


*"  I  should  call  that  investigation  fair  and  philosophical,  in  which  the  critic 
aDBonnces  and  endeavours  to  establish  the  principles  which  he  holds  for  the 
foundation  of  poetry  in  general,  with  the  specification  of  these  in  their  application 
to  the  different  classes  of  poetry.**  Colijikidgk. 

I.      OF   GENIUS    IK    GENERAL. 

Genius  is  the  inherent  law  which  distinguishes  different  in- 
dividuals, species,  and  things.  It  is  connate  with  the  indi- 
vidual, and  constitutes  his  separate  identity.  The  eftymon  of 
the  term  defines  it  to  be  the  natural  qualification,  the  genial 
aptitude,  and  connatural  disposition.  A  loftier  import  has, 
however,  been  attributed  to  the  word.  Though  expressing 
the  genial  nature  which  exists  in  every  man,  it  is  thought  de- 
rogatory to  apply  it  to  any,  besides  its  intensest,  habit.  It 
has  consequently  been  expressive  of  an  endowment  of  superior 
faculties,  and  applied  only  to  the  sublimest  exerters  of  intel- 
lectual power. 

This  leads  at  once  to  the  most  accurate  definition  of  the 
term.     It  is  as  follows: 

The  ruling  power  born  in  the  nature,  and  identical  with  the 
essence  of  the  individual  mind,  giving  law  to  the  faculties, 
prescribing  their  operations,  and  directing  and  determining 
the  predominant  character  of  the  intellect,  temper,  and  habit. 
Of  genius  thus  defined,  the  genial  aptitude  is  but  the  germ, 
and  possessed  by  all  men  in  the  less  intense  degrees.  But 
ambition  is  necessary  to  develope  it,  and  education  and  cir- 
cumstance may  accelerate  or  prevent  its  unfolding  or  expan- 
sion. If  never  developed,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  the  world, 
and  its  possessor,  as  if  it  never  existed.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  latent  spark,  the  dormant  power. 

Genius,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  prefiguration,  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  of  all  the  faculties  and  functions  of  the  intellect. 
Let  it,  however,  be  understood,  we  distinguish,  not  divide,  the 
mind  into  Acuities.  Spirit  is  indivisible,  and  cannot  be  com- 
posed of  parts.  It  is  possessed  at  once  of  ubi<][uity  and  unity. 
The  analysis  made  of  the  mind  into  Acuities  is  not  in  mind, 
but  in  our  idea  of  mind.  The  necessities  of  language  demand 
it ;  which,  being  a  material  instrument,  will  reduce  every  thing 
to  the  nature  of  its  own  constitution,  and  the  elements  of  its 
own  nature.  Alas !  that  all  ideas  of  spirit  may  not  be  ren- 
dered audible  by  a  spiritual  language  only !  But  in  all  things 
we  are  subject  to  material  media. 
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Clare,  the  Northamptonshire  peasant ;  the  g^enuine  nursling 
of  Nature,  whose  genius  was  born  with  him,  and  whose  works 
are  effused  from  the  immediate  impulses  of  his  own  mind,  as 
excited  by  externa]  objects  and  his  own  internal  sensations; 
he,  we  say,  unwarped  by  art  or  the  prejudices  of  literature, 
exclaims : 

"  Taste  is  from  lieaven, 
An  inspiration  nature  can't  bestow; 
Though  nature's  beauties^  where  a  taste  is  given. 
Warm  the  ideas  of  the  soul  to  flow 
With  that  intense  enthusiastic  glow. 
That  throbs  the  bosom  when  the  curious  eye 
Glances  on  beauteous  things  that  give  delight ; 
Objects  of  earth,  or  air,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
That  bring  the  very  senses  in  the  sight 
To  relish  what  we  see :  but  all  is  night 
To  the  dull  clown ;  nature's  unfolded  book. 
As  on  he  blunders,  never  strikes  his  eye. 
Pages  of  landscape,  tree,  and  flower,  and  brook, 
Like  bare  blank  leaves,  he  turns  unheeded  by." 

And  it  is  this  principle  of  taste  or  genius,  call  it  what  you 
will; — but  which,  however,  we  wotild  distinguish  thus: — 
Taste,  Us  the  power  of  perceiving  the  sublime  and  beautiful 


9 

elation  to  similar  elements  constituting 
the  human  intellect, — 

*'  Mu]d  !  nund!  alone  ! — bear  witness,  heaven  and  earth, 
The  living  fountain  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime !'' 

— and  genius,  as  the  prefiguration  of  these  elements  in  which 
taste  is  substantiated, — unborrowed  from  external  objects,  but 
co-existent  in  the  constitution  of  the  individual  mind,  and  ex- 
ertent  in  the  processes  of  imagination  and  fancy, — (and  where- 
fore should  judgment  be  pretermitted?) — for  which  we  are 
prepared  to  contend.  This  gift  of  Heaven— -this  incommu- 
nicable faculty — or  rather  preternatural  conformation  of  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  hath  ingenious  and  presumptuous 
sophistry  endeavoured  to  create  by  accident,  and^  mould  by 
education.  It  has  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
and  claimed  the  power  of  exerting  whatever  talent  it  elects  to 
acquire.  The  phenomena  of  genius  it  hath  resolved  into  mere 
mitward  circumstance,  forgetting  that  circumstance,  though  it 
may  contract  or  enlarge,  can  never  produce,  and  with  prome- 
thean audacity  deemed  b^  adopting  the  same  means  to  create 
the  same  aptitude;  but  its  professors  soon  feel  that  they  still 
want  that  divine  energy  which  pervades  and  exaltiB  the  inert 
materials  of  art,  and  gives  life  to  its  slumbering  elements;  .^Ubat 
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quality,  without  whichjudgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert; 
Uiat  energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates;*' 
and  of  which  if  they  attempt  to  possess  themselves  by  dishonest 
violence,  the  vulture  and  the  rock  are  but  feeble  emblems  of 
their  vexation  and  dismay. 

The  same  sophistry  which  would  thus  deprive  genius  of  its 
original  and  underived  existence,  would  also  deny  to  it  its 
power  of  creation.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak 
of  its  creative  power ; — appeal  to  philosophy  and  she  denies 
the  fact,  and  metaphysicians  define  it  all  away  into  sen- 
sation and  reflexion,  perception  and  combination.  With 
them  the  sentient  is  all,  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  nothing. 
They  profess  to  treat  of  his  mind,  and  they  confound  it  with 
the  corporeal  organ ;  they  cannot  conceive  it  abstracted  from 
matter  and  removed  from  sense,  With  them  all  ideas  are 
externally  derived,  and  fancy  and  imagination  are  phlegmatic 
imitators,  or  at  best  but  quick  collectors  and  appropriators  of 
the  goods  of  others,  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  the  knowledge 
of  the  world.  They  communicate  nothing,  but  derive  all. 
According  to  them  the  sublime  and  eloquent  Barry  mistook 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind  and  the  nature  of  art,  when  he 
vehemently  exclaimed — '*  Go  home  from  the  academy,  light 
up  your  lamps,  and  exercise  yourselves  in  the  creative  piart  of 
your  art  with  Homer,  with  Livy,  and  all  the  great  characters, 
ancient  and  modern,  for  your  companions  and  counsellors/' 

This  burst  of  vehemence  involves  the  truth  upon  the  great 
question  at  issue.  The  manifestation  of  genius  belongs  to 
Nature,  the  development  to  Education.  That  only  can  be 
educed  which  already  exists. 

II.       OF    POETIC   GENIUS. 

This  powder  of  creation  consists  not  in  the  plot  of  the  poem 
— the  story  of  the  picture — nor  the  group  of  the  sculpture. 
We  exclaim  only,  when  smitten  with  these,  upon  the  wonderful 
invention  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  or  the  sculptor.  It  is  only 
when  smitten  with  the  originality  of  the  sentiments  and  ideas 
in  the  poet,  the  characters,  actions,  attitudes,  and  passionate 
representations  (which  are  the  same  thing)  of  the  painter  or 
the  sculptor,  that  we  admire  the  creative  genius  of  each. 
These  are  our  feelings  and  expressions  on  the  specific  occa- 
sions, and  by  them  we  are  borne  out  in  assuming,  that  it  is 
the  IDEAS  which  are^he  creation  of  genius,  as  by  them  only 
it  is  that  we  determine  the  originality  or  merit  of  its 
productions.    -       ,'■ 

This  ^^  creative  part"  of  art,  is  often  called  the  poetical, 
both  in  painting  and  sculpture.  The  term  poet,  is  a  Greek 
term,  and  signifies  a  creator. '' 
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Painting  has  its  Milton,  as  well  as  Poetry.  The  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,  of  West,  is  a  masterly  exertion  of  creative 
— of  poetic  power;  a  subject  requiring  a  genius  kindred  to 
Milton's,  to  compass  in  all  its  majesty  and  might.  West  hath 
compassed  it ;  he  hath  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  To  him, 
with  reference  to  this  work,  may  be  applied,  with  some  little 
alteration,  the  lines  of  Andrew  Marvel,  upon  the  Paradise 
Lost; — 

**  Thou  hast  not  mist  one  thought  that  could  be  &l. 
And  all  tbat  was  improper  dost  omit. 
So  that  no  room  fe  here  for  artists  left. 
But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft." 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  work  of  art  in  the  universe. 
Here  he  had  an  ample  field  to  exercise  the  creative  power  of 
genius,  as  well  as  the  aggregative  and  associating  jgirocesses 
of  imagination  and  fancy.  He  has  asserted  the  plastic  power 
of  his  oztm  mind  by  that  daring  departure  from  the  shadowy 
portraiture  of  death,  which  the  ^'  Old  Blind  Man  of  Britain  * 
liad  left  as  a  model  to  succeeding  intellects.     For  that  shape,  . 

"If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none. 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  called  ihsit  shadow  seemed^ 

— be  has  given  you  a  gigantic  figure  that  is  like  nothing  in 
real  existence,  and  had  no  resemblance  in  the  visions  of 
imagination.  Neither  the  grave  nor  the  world,  has  any 
thing  like  the  tremendous  skull,  the  head,  the  neck,  the  arms, 
and  that  one  cold  foot  in  which  the  conception  of  West  is 
embodied, — that  indistinct  and  icy*  figure,  invested  with  the 
sable  robe— cold  as  the  dead,  ^et  animated  with  a  rage,  that, 
as  it  were,  ignites  his  appalling  physiognomy  with  a  vital 
spark — a  life  in  deaths — liis  features  burn  frore,  parching 
tne  air, — 

"  And  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire.'' 

Nor  in  this  alone  has  he  asserted  his  creative  genius ;  the 
steeds  on  which  his  riders  are  enthroned,  are  not  of  mortal 
breed;  they  are  guided  by  the  will  of  their  riders, — and 
instinct  with  their  spirits.  The  black  horse  hath  the  same 
diagonal  squint  as  his  inscrutable  master,^ — that  daring  com- 
bination of  justice  and  of  scepticism,  which  mt  the  same 
moment  announces  the  decisions  of  Omnipotence,  and  the 
doubts  of  puny  man,  and  is  typical  at  once  of  that  hopeless 
philosophy  which  suspects  sometning  wrong  in  the  constitution 
of  creation,  and  that  first  and  Omniscient  wisdom,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  mysteries   of  circnmstance,  the  pa- 
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redoxes  of  time,  and  the  incolisiBtencies  of  creeds,  knows 
that  whatever  is,  is  right.  The  principle  of  this  combination 
is  origrnal,  and  bespeaks  a  genius  in  the  highest  degree 
plastic  and  comprehensive.  The  writer  of  the  present  JLssay 
will  conclude  this  critical  notice  with  a  poetical  descnpUon, 
which,  for  this  purpose,  he  has  extracted  from  a  larger  poem, 
and  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  comprise  all  the  leading; 
features  in  the  composition  of  the  picture. 

west's    "death  on  the  pale  horse." 

The  vision  was  from  heaven— the  thunder  pealed,— 

A  voice  angelical  cried — come  and  see  ! 

I  rose,  and  1  beheld  the  prophecy. 

Lo,  a  White  Horse  of  purest  hue— the  stream 

That  overflowed  the  starpaved  court  of  heaven. 

And  blanched  the  purple  lily,  as  fables  tell, 
.  Less  white— less  pure.     Moved  by  the  will  divme. 

He  bore  a  peaceful  Conqueror,  glorjr-crowned, 

In  steps  of  music.     Clothed  with  lite  and  light. 

And  by  the  vision  of  beatitude 

His  aspect  kindled  in  serenity. 

Armed  with  a  bow,  his  arrows  quivered,— he. 

His  presence  conquered  and  his  coming  won 

Afar,  before  him  Paradise — behind 

— He  left  no  desolation.     But  not  so 

The  rider  of  the  Sanguine  Steed— a  sword 

Was  in  the  hero's  hand— and  he  destroyed. 

The  bfack-maned  charger  fierce  for  fields  of  blood, 

Chitmping  his  bit  until  the  hot  foam  seethed. 

Raised  clouds  of  war  beneath  hb  fiery  hoofs — 

The  Mighty  were  hid  there.    The  warrior's  gaze. 

His  sunt  and  savage  gaze,  from  underneath 

The  forehead-burying  helm  glared  greedily 

On  the  chaotic  wreck.     He  gnashed  his  teeth. 

And  his  unslsied  mouth  gaped  athirst  for  blood. 

What  son  of  nigl^t  succeeds]— that  Sable  Steed! 

He  comes  in  glooms  and  darkness  palpable  ! 

Fit  witness  of  such  scene — his  rider  who? 

Whence  that  dim  speck  in  each  suspicious  eye  1 

Scanning  the  shaken  balance  in  his  hand 

Whose  slant  beam  made  him  pause — hoar  sceptic,  he ! 

Death  followed  him — mysterious  death !  his  pall. 

That  robe  funereal  darkening  where  it  flew. 

Whose  dim  skirts  with  that  slant  beam  suited  well. 

In  fury  on  they  C5>me  that  Sable  Steed, 

And  the  Pale  Horse— Death's  own— one  centaur  they. 

Created  of  cold  ice,  parching  the  air  with  cold ; 
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From  Iheir  dire  nostrils  went  consuming  plague ; 

Hell  rode  on  lurid  clouds.     Now  Death's  right  hand 

Upraised  the  living  serpent  that  coiled  up 

His  vengeful  arm— and  from  both  hands  aloft 

Were  launched  brands  of  blue  lightning  all  abroad. 

All  leaden  was  his  foot  and  spectre  neck, 

And  his  unnatural  head  was  stranfi;ely  crowned. 

And,  like  a  whirlwind,  came  that  icy  steed. 

In  his  unreined  wrath ;  and  his  grey  mane 

Tossed  in  abrupt  disorder  like  dark  waves 

Sieging  a  steep  rock  in  a  night  of  storms. 

And  the  dark  countenance  of  that  ghastly  king 

Gleamed  with  a  hideous  smile :  his  eyeballs  rolled 

Baleful  in  triumph,  and  his  ominous  mouth 

Threatened  extermmation — and  he  looked 

Into  the  dbtance,  for  destruction. 

While  havoc  revelled  round.     Over  the  wife. 

His  beautiful  wife,  the  princely  husband  hangs. 

Scarce  pale  with  recent  death,  her  offspring  yet 

In  her  embrace — that  last  kiss  took  one  with  her. 

From  her  relaxed  grasp  the  sweet  boy  fell ; 

The  daughter  deems  her  mother  in  a  swoon. 

And  strives  with  filial  care  to  stay  her  fall, 

In  vain  !  Gaunt  famine  there,  an  old  man,  knelt. 

Digging  up  the  uncharitable  earth  for  roots 

With  his  lank  fingers ;  and  his  daughter  couched. 

The  livid  pestilence,  on  a  mat  beside. 

Shivering.     Still  neighbored  death  that  sable  steed. 

And  he  who  sat  thereon,  error's  sharp  judge 

Mmute  in  estimate,  indecision  stern. 

Weighing  in  his  mysterious  balance,  deeds 

And  men — one  scale  with  woe  surcharged,  and  one 

With  virtue  insufficient — passionless-^— 

Doubt  hard  by  death,  with  squint  diagonal 

Gloating  on  misery,  and  afraid  of  joy. 

So  oft  deluded  truth  it  e'en  suspects. 

Bepst  raged  and  strove  with  man— and  men  were  slain. 

The  horse  and  rider  to  the  lion  yield. 

And  strength's  undaunted  countenance  was  weak. 

And  fortitude.    Youth's  lance  was  broke,  and  he 

Tossed  in  the  wind.     The  firmament  was  rent. 

And  the  skies  warred  'gainst  man — the  thunder  smote 

The  lover,  and  in  terror  woman  fled 

With  gaze  reverted  as  in  love  or  awe,  . 

The  eagle  with  the  heron  in  the  clouds 

Held  contest  wild — and  o'er  her  slaughtered  mate 

The  galless  dove,  a  widow,  drooped  in  grief. 

I  looked  again — and  lo,  beneath  the  foot 
Of  hiai  that  gentle  conqueror,  crushed  and  shun, 
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Tir  old  serpent  lay,  liea(l-bruised--aDd  far  above 

Soared  saints  and  martyrs  to  beatitude, 

For  whom  he  conquered.     Thus  the  vision  closed. 

All  this  is  the  poetry  of  the  piece,  because  it  is  the  creative, 
—the  imaginative.  To  consolidate  the  argument,  therefore, 
Me  will  confine  our  observations  to  the  poet.  We  call  thea 
on  the  poet  as  the  representative  of  genius — imagination — 
fancy.  Human  creator!  Partaker  with  Deity  of  his  most 
incommunicable  attribute!  His  most  perfect  image,— because 
most  like  in  that  by  which  his  deistic  power  is  most  fully 
shewn !  Semi-divine  mind, — "  Sojourning  demi-god,  who 
leavest  thy  name  upon  the  harpstring  !"  Uh,  when  the  hour 
of  inspiration  seizes  thee — witn 

*'  The  still  horror  and  the  blissful  tear,** 

is  the  mind,  thus  exerting  the  god  within  it,  only  intent  on 
distinctly  copying  in  idea  the  impressions  of  sense,— an  exer- 
cise of  the  reminiscence,  a  mode  of  memory  ?  These  are 
calm  operations ;  there  is  here  no  mysterious  and  still  hor- 
ror,— a  consciousness  of  the  presence  and  the  calling  up  of  a 
preternatural  porwer, — the  exertion  of  a  faculty  that  assumes 
to  itself  a  portion  of  the  plastic  attribute  of  Deity,  and  eman- 
cipates man  for  the  time  from  his  prison-house  of  clay.  But 
this  is  necessary :  it  is  so  universally  known  of  men  of  genius, 
and  of  the  poet  in  particular,  that  its  effects  have  been  attri- 
buted to  madness. 

Would  a  mere  exertion  of  memory — a  mere  recalling  of 
images,  require  this  Delphic  fury,— this  preternatural  posses- 
sion,— phrenzy?  Such  are  the  convulsions  which  attend  the 
labour  of  genius,  and  the  travajl  of  imagination ;  it  is  an 
effort  of  creation,  not  of  recollection.  We  appeal  to  each 
and  all  who  have  ever  exerted  this,  (the  god  within  them,) 
— whether,  at  such  moments,  they  are  more  solicitous  to  copy 
or  creafe  ?  whether  they  go  back  to  a  model  and  exemplar, 
or  burn  forwards  to  the  new,  the  strange,  the  unknown  ?  It 
is  the  rapture  of  conception, — it  is  the  pang  of  child-birth, — 
it  is  the  joy  that  a  new  idea  is  born  into  the  world. 

III.  —  OF    ORIGINAL   IDEAS. 

But  is  it  not  said,  and  by  the  immortal  Locke,  that  an  idea 
is  merely  the  reflex  perception  of  objects  after  the  original 
perception  or  impression  has  been  felt  by  the  mind  ?  Has  it 
not  been  asserted,  that  the  mind  is  dependent  for  her  first 
ideas  on  those  material  organs,  which,  from  their  nature,  are 
solely  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of  the  material  jworld? 
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Whence  tfien  are  our  ideas  of  being,  and  the  laws  of  beings  ? 
Things  exist  to  us  only  because  we  exist  to  them.  The 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  equally  true.  Matter  is  only 
intelligible,  not  intelligent.  External  objects  are  substantiated 
in,  not  instinct  with,  spirit.  The  idea  of  being,  man  derived 
from  his  own  existence;  of  law,  from  that  principle  by  which  his 
own  individual  identity  is  preserved  from  day  to  day,  and 
which  is  none  other  than  that  peculiar  genius  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  essay. 

The  very  first  thought  of  the  first  man,  as  soon  as  he  was 
conscious  of  existence,  must  have  been, — "What  am  .1?" 
This  idea  was  soon  extended  and  multiplied  by  the  creative 
and  other  processes  of  the  imagination.  "  Whence  ? — how  ? 
— why? — where? — whither?"  These  were  no  ideas  derived 
only  from  external  objects,  but  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
existence  of  mind.  These  questions  have  since  been  asked  so 
often,  that  they  appear  taugnt  to  us,  rather  than  coming  from 
us  ;  yet,  whether  taught  or  not,  comprise  the  ideas  which  are 
the  most  native  to  our  being,  and  appear  not  so  much  a  con- 
sequence as  a  component  part  of  our  mental  existence.  '1  hey 
are  perhaps  the  only  ideas  which  may  be  termed  innate,  (if 
any  may  be  so  termed,)  or  connate  ;  aud,  although  common  to 
every  man,  are,  as  it  were,  felt  to  be  original  in  each. 

When  the  falling  of  the  apple  suggested  to  Newton  the 
law  of  gravitation,  was  the  idea  of  that  law  derived  from  that 
circumstance  ?  Had  he  the  presumption  to  found  a  universal  . 
law  upon  a  particular  phenomenon  ?  He  did  not  presume, — 
he  only  assumed.  He  universalized  the  phenomenon;  and 
the  very  impulse  to  do  this  involves  the  prior  assumption  of 
some  efficient  law  in  nature,  as  the  common  ground  and  con- 
dition presupposed  by  the  contemplating  mind  in  each  and  all, 
— attributed  to  all  phenomena,  but  derived  from  none.  The 
mind  creates  it  after  the  fashion  of  its  own  being,  and  seeks 
in  nature  for  the  image  of  that  law,  which  it  received  imme- 
diately from  the  Origin  of  all  Law,  in  whose  image  it  was 
itself  created. 

The  term  idea  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense  where  it  must 
be  independent  of  any  antecedent  object.  We  speak  of  the 
ideas  of  the  divine  mind,  and  of  the  universe  being  modelled 
from  them. 

"  \\i  nature^s  frame  the  great  Artificer  pourtrays 
His  own  immense  idea." 

Such  an  idea  is  called  an  archetypal  idea.  This  creation  is 
hut  the  visible  image  of  that  immense  idea! — and  thus  the 
creation  of  the  poet  is  but  the  bodying  forth,  from  ^'  the 
airy  nothing,"  of  ^^  the  thing  unknown,"^ — the  material  image 
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of  the  secret  (the  archetjrpal)  idea,  enshrined  in  the  mysterious 
ftecesses  of  the  intellect,' — the  seat  of  the  soul, — the  temple  of 
that  spirit  which  is  an  efflux  of  the  divine  efiulgence.  Hence,  the 
process  by  which  it  operates  is  termed  Imagination,  because 
it  bodies  forth,  or  images  to  man,  the  ideas  of  mind,  and  not 
only  because  it  ^'  images  within  the  mind  the  phenomena  of 
sensation.'*  It  has  another,  but  inferior  process,  termed 
Fancy.  With  respect  to  the  poet,  its  operation  is  two-fold. 
Words  are  the  only  media  he  can  employ ;  and  they  have, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  image  forth  the  idea  of  the 
mind,  and  the  reflex  perception  in  which  that  idea  is  em- 
bodied, and  without  wnich  it  could  not  be  assimilated  to  any 
thing  we  know,  and  consequently  could  not  be  comprehended. 
Language  is  hieroglyphic,  and  our  ideas  may  only  be  com- 
municated by  analoffy.  Language,  in  its  philosophic  sense, 
embraces  sounds  and  signs  of  all  kinds;  music, — ^painting, — 
sculpture,— every  medium  by  which  ideas  may  be  conveyed, 
and  represented  to  hearing  or  to  sight.  Though  the  signs  be 
the  same,  the  ideas  are  varied ;  they  are  the  same  counters, 
but  the  game  is  different. 

IV. — OP    llkfAGINATION    AND    FANCY. 

Whv  may  not  Imagination  and  Fancy  be  the  two  eyes  of 
the  mind,  laoking  inward  and  outward,  giving  shape  and 
body  to  the  spiritual  suggestions  from  the  soul  within,  and 
transmuting  the  material  objects  of  sense,  by  their  divine 
alchemy,  into  mental  images,  modifying  them  into  ideas,  and 
endowing  them  with  intellectual  qualities  ?  the  understand- 
ing be  the  recipient  of  such  ideas, — the  balance  in  which  they 
are  weighed, — the  measure  in  which  they  are  meted,— the 
mortar  in  which  they  are  decomposed  or  compounded  ?  the 
judgment  compare  them  F — the  reason  decide  ?  May  not  this 
be  ? — nay,  is  it  not  the  cause  why  men  differ  so  widely  in 
opinion  upon  the  simplest  point;  l>ecause  all  ideas  enter  into, 
and  proceed  from  the  mind,  through  the  media  of  the  Ima- 
gination and  the  Fancy  ?  the  cause  or  occasion  why  any  one 
word  conveys,  perhaps,  to  no  two  persons  the  same  identical 
idea  ?  No  two  persons  behold  the  same  iris  at  once.  To 
reason  belongs  only  the  third  idea,  and  that  is  produced  from 
the  two  furnished  by  the  Imagination  or  the  Fancy.  It  is  a 
common  observation, — no  one  can  see  with  another^s  eyes;  and 
the  mental  vision  is  always  intended  by  the  observation.  It 
is  granted  that  the  faculties  of  enlarging,  subtracting,  com- 
bining, and  adding,  endowing,  and  modifying,  may  not  be 
literally  true  of  the  natural  eye ;  but,  artificially,  they  may  be 
superadded  to  the  properties  of  the  natural  eye,  by  means  of 
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l^ns,  ni^nifyi^g  glasses,  ^c.  Ati4  wkat  the  natural  ^bt 
of  man  can  acquire  from  art,  why  may  not  bis  intellectual 
vision  possess  in  itself,  beipg,  as  it  is,  so  supmor  to  the  former, 
and  of  >vhich  that  is  but  the  instrument ;  (so  says  Paley :) 
since,  without  the  agency  of  the  niind»  those  artificial  helps 
could  not  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  natural  eye  ? 

The  imaginative  fficulty  bath  a  power  which  no  instrument 
can  impart  to  fleshly  vision,  that  of  creating  the  objects  of  its 
own  contemplation,  by  turning  its  light  inward  into  the  souFs 
n^ysterious  essence;  i^nd,  from  its  incomprehensible  substance, 
moulding  passion,  and  power,  and  existence,  by  virtue  of  the 
sublime  and  secret  connection  which  she  hath  with  the  spirit 
of  the  universe  and  deity ;  and  by  which,  in  the  language  of 
Plato,  the  soul  is  said  to  beget  gods, — or,  in  the  language  of 
Wordsworth,  to  deify  man, — 

**  By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified !" 

V# — DISTINCTION    BETWEEN  THE   IMAGINATION   AND  FANCY. 

Wordsworth  first  "  unveiled  the  philosophical  distinction^ 
between  the  powers  of  Fancy  and  Imagination;  the  first,  bein^ 
used  to  express  a  faculty  somewhat  capricious,  and  exempted 
from  law, — the  latter  to  express  a  faculty  more  self-deter- 
mined." "  The  imagination,"  says  Wordsworth,  "  is  con- 
scious of  an  indestructible  dominion ;  the  soul  may  fell  away 
from  it,  not  being  able  to  sustain  its  grandeur ;  but,  if  once 
felt  and  acknowledged,  by  no  act  of  any  other  faculty  of  the 
mind  can  it  be  relaxed,  impaired,  or  diminished.  Fancy  is 
given  to  quicken  and  to  beguile  the  temporal  part  of  our 
nature.  Imagination  to  incite  and  to  support  the  eternal.*' 
^  This  distinction,''  says  Mr.  Quesney, — and  who,  jud^ng 
from  the  few  specimens  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  one  of  the  first  metaphysicians  or 
psychologists  of  our  age, — "  comes  out  more  strongly  in  the 
secondary  derivative  ^nc^^ii/,  and  the  primary  derivativeyiin- 
tastic:  we  say,  primary  derivative,  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  world.  1.  (JktVTct(Tict,  whence  phantasy:  2,  for  metrical 
purposes,  phanfsy,  (as  it  is  usually  spelled  in  Sylvester's  Du 
Bartasj  and  other  scholar-like  poems  of  that  oay.)  ^.  By 
dropping  the  t  in  pronunciation,  phansy  or  fancy.  Now, 
from  No.  1  comes  fantastic  ;  from  No.  3  comes  fancifuL^\ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  poet  of  the  '^  Sicilian 
Story"  declared  "Fancy"  to  be  **ever  the  mother  of  deep 
Truth,"  he  meant  by  the  term  that  superior  and  dominant  faculty 
which  ^^*  shapes  and  creates  by  innumerable  processes,  and  de- 
lights in  none  more  than  in  that  of  consolidating  numbers  into 
unity,  and  dissolving  and  separating  unity  into  number,— aft^- 
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nations  proceeding froMy  andgaoemedby,  a  subHme  eanseiokS'^ 
ne$s  of  the  soul  in  her  09fi  mightt/  and  mmost  divine  powers*^* 

We  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  and  compare  these  facul-*^ 
ties  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  some  metaphy* 
sical  speculations  in  which  we  sbm^imes  indulge : — 

Fancy  is  more  of  an  animal  faculty, — Imagination  moreior 
a  spiritual.  The  Fancy  tints  its  productions  with  the  colours 
of  external  nature, — Imagination  gives  to  external  nature  pro- 
perties not  possessed  by  it  before,  but  which  are  wholly  and 
only  of  the  mind  which  contemplates  it.  Every  thing  it 
touches  is  made  intellectual ;  all  matter  is,  as  it  were,  purged 
away  from  it,  and  the  mental  only  suffered  to  remain,  cleansed 
from  the  impurities  of  accident,  and  untrammelled  by  the 
fetters  of  circumstance.  Hence  it  confers  on  whatever  otgect 
it  embraces  a  durability,  and  preserves  it  from  mutation ;  it 
assumes  the  power  of  purifying  and  eternizing,  of  establish- 
ing and  exalting,  and  is  in  itself  pure,  eternal,  immutable. 
Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  is  capricious,  changing  according  to^ 
the  quality  of  outward  impressions,  and  adopting  the  light  and 
shade  of  external  nature.  Hence,  it  is  equally  subject  to  the 
corruptions  of  chance,  and  the  limits  of  incident,  it  is  liable 
to  decay  from  a  thousand  causes ;  it  depends  on  the  consti* 
tution  of  its  possessor,  and  may  fkil  witn  health.  But  Ima- 
gination is  imperishable :  the  bod^  may  fail,  but  that  is  ever 
vigorous;  indeed,  its  energy  may  increase  with  the  infirmity  of 
the  body, — it  may  ^  grow  strong  in  weakness.'  The  Fancy  is 
more  active,  and  equally  creative,  but  its  creations  are  tran- 
sitory,— those  of  Imagination  are  indestructible ;  they  are  of 
the  soul,  and,  like  the  soul,  stable  and  immortal,  which,  in  its 
original  constitution,  is  independent  of  the  objects  of  sense^ 
and  no  further  concurrent  witn  them  than  the  laws  of  its  union 
with  matter  render  its  co«operation  requisite.  These  laws^ 
make  it  necessary  that  it  should  employ  the  phenomena  of 
sensation  as  the  moulds  of  its  creation,  and  the  media  of  com* 
munication  with  other,  and,  perhaps,  inferior  faculties.  Not 
to  itself  is  this  necessary ;  its  own  intelligence  could  do  with- 
out words ;  but  lanffuage  is  necessary  to  the  circulation  of 
ideas.  The  effects  of  these  laws  have  rendered  it  difficult  to 
separate  Fancy  from  Imagination,  and  they  have  been  gene- 
rally identified  even  in  metaphysical  discussion.  The  dis- 
tinction is  nice, — to  a  superficial  observer  very  little,  if  any.' 
But  the  profound  thinker  will  perceive  the  absolute  necessity 
of  drawing  the  line.  He  will  dive  deeper  into  the  recesses  of 
the  soul,  and  discover  there  a  power,  whose  operations  are 
unconnected  with  this  orb  of  sense, — dwelling  in  a  world  of  its 
own,  and  surrounded  by  its  own  creations,  like  a  (lermit  in^ 
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Ills  solitude,  working  in  the  secrecy  of  the  heart, — Meditation^ 
in  her  own  scmsorium,  the  storehouse  of  speculation,  and  the 
fountain  of  thought.  There  the  poetical  faculty  is  enshrined 
in  hallowed  seclusion,  and  there  is  the  seat  of  inspiration, — 
the  true  Delphos, — the  only  authentic  oracle, — whose  re- 
sponses are  not  to  be  doubted,  and  are  audible  and  real — 
*  words  which  are  things.^ " 

VI. — OF  THE  DEPENDENCE  OF  THfi  JUDGMENT  UPON  THE 
IMAGINATIVE  FACULTY,  AND  THE  RELATION  OF  THE 
LATTER   TO    PHILOSOPHY. 

There  is  a  well  known  riddle, — "Why  is  the  soul  like  a  thing 
of  no  consequence  ?"  To  which  the  answer  is, — "  Because  it 
is  immaterial.''  This  riddle,  simple  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  preg- 
nant with  deep  truth.  To  matter  is  all  our  attention  yielded; 
nothing  to  us  is  essential  but  its  phenomena.  We  are  apt  to 
consider  that  those  of  the  mind  are  of  little  consequence,  and 
to  hazard  the  pun,  if  it  be  a  pun,  indeed  immateriaL  We  are 
utterly  sensual,  abased  to  the  corporeal,  absorbed  in  animal 
sensations,  and  engrossed  by  material  forms. 

But  not  all  philosophers,  and  fewer  poets,  are  materialists. 
The  poet  feels  too  much  "the  immortal  vigour,"  to  confound 
it  with  the  clay  it  animates;  and,  when  inspired  with  the 
thoughts  that  burn,  the  subjects  of  its  consciousness  are  as  pal- 
pable to  his  intelligence,  and  equally  available  in  the  way  of 
poetical  imagery,  as  the  grossest  forms  of  matter ;  (nay,  fitter 
for  his  purpose,  for  the  delicate  perception  of  the  poet  prefers 
the  refined,  the  ethereal,  in  material  consistencies,  and  what  it 
finds  otherwise  it  endeavours  to  make  so;)  and  are  equally  in- 
telligible to  understandings  attuned  to  similar  sensibilities, 
and  susceptible  of  like  influences;  capable  of  grasping  the 
large  conceptions  of  genius  in  its  highest  mood,  and  compre- 
hending the  mysteries  of  its  oracular  phrenzy  in  their  im- 
mensity and  depth. 

We  fear  that  they  who  would  separate  Judgment  jQrom  Ima- 
gination have  forgotten  that  distinction  is  not  division,  and  that 
though  its  modes  be  many,  yet  the  mind  is  one,  and  that  in  all 
these  faculties  there  is  one  power  which  operates,  which, "  being 
but  one,  can  do  all  things ;  and,  remaining  in  herself,  maketh 
^11  things  new."  Wiiat  we  call  the  faculties  are  only  modes 
of  its  manifestation.  Spirit  cannot  be  divided.  To  contend, 
therefore,  that  the  faculties  of  imagination  and  judgment  are 
incompatible,  is  saying  no  more  than  that  the  same  mind  can- 
not exhibit  itself  in  two  modes :  the  mind  that  could  not  do 
^o  must  be  defective.  But,  in  truth,  judgment  cannot  exist 
without  imagination.     Fancy  aggregates  and  associates  ideas. 
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Imagination  dissolves,  combines,  abstracts,  or  changes.  Rea- 
son compares,  and  judgment  decides  upon  them.  The  very 
act  of  judgment)  thererore,  implies  a  previous  exertion  of  the 
imagination  and  fancy,  since  ideas  must  be  aggregated,  and  as* 
sociated,  and  combined,  before  they  can  be  separated,  com* 
pared,  or  decided  upon*  Where  would  be  the  use  of  a  judge 
were  there  no  cause  to  try?  Is  it  the  judge  who  makes  the 
cause  necessary,  or  the  cause  that  constitutes  the  necessity  for  a 
judge  ?  Truth,  ere  she  can  come  to  the  trial  and  inspection 
of  the  understanding,  hath  to  pass  through  the  wards  and 
limits  of  imagination  and  fancy,  and  must  put  on  such  colours 
and  attire  as  those  pathetic  handmaids  of  the  soul  please  to 
lead  her  in  to  their  queen.  Doth  imagination  grow  up  in  re- 
tirement, and  judgment  seem  to  affect  places  of  public  resort? 
It  is  because  the  former,  deriving  but  few  ideas  of  external 
objects,  has  yet  the  individual  being  to  converse  withal,  and  in- 
tellectual  substance  to  feast  upon.  Accordingly,  men  in  these 
circumstances  are  more  acquainted  with  thejr  own  natures : 
your  men  of  judgment  are  better  acquainted  with  the  relations 
of  society  and  men  in  general.  And  wherefore  ?  because  their 
imagination  and  fancy  are  inactive  ?  Surely  not !  But,  be* 
cause,  they  are  more  active;  though  not  on  the  subjective,  yet 
the  objective.  These  faculties  are  called  out  from  their  in- 
troverted speculations,  and  roam  abroad  among  the  multitude 
of  counsellors,  and  gather  experience  from  the  concourse  in 
the  market-place  and  at  the  city  gates.  The  preference  given 
upon  this  account  is  not  due  to  the  judgment,  but  to  the 
matters,  upon  which  it  is  called  to  decide.  Yet,  in  our 
judgment,  to  be  learned  in  the  follies  of  men,  and  ignorant  in 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  is  not  wisdom  but  folly. — ^^Know 
thyself,"  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  wisdom. 

Philosophy,  in  ner  affectionate  seeking  after  truth,  is  ever 
investigating  the  connections  and  relations  of  phenomena. 
Hence,  philosophy  was  defined  by  Adam  Smith,  ^^  the  science 
of  the  connecting  principles  of  nature ;"  and,  throughout  his 
history  of  astronomy,  he  attributes  the  recognition  of  this  con- 
nexion to  the  imagination.  That  this  is  the  peculiar  office  of 
imagiimtion,  may  be  evidenced  by  reference  to  the  method 
adopted  by  poets  in  the  composition  of  a  poem  founded  on 
real  facts.  The  title  of  such  an  one,  in  such  a  work,  to  the 
character  of  a  poet,  is  founded  on  the  proper  arrangement  of 
that  general  probability  and  possibility  of  which  events  that 
have  really  happened  may  be  capable.  To  adopt  the  language 
of  Diderot, "  The  connexion  of  events  often  escapes  our  obser- 
vatioa  in  nature,  for  want  of  knowing  the  whole  combination 
of  the  circumstances ;  in  real  facts  we  only  see  an  accidental 
occurrence  of  things ;  but  the  poet  wishes  to  shew,  in  the  tex- 
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tare  of  his  work,  an  apparent  and  sengible  connexion  ;  so  that, 
though  he  is  really  less  true,  he  has  more  the  appearance  of 
truth,  than  the  historian."    Men  who  do  not  make  use,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  their  imagination,  are  not  seasible  of 
that  incoherence  which  appears  in  evei^  thing  to  the  philo- 
sophic perception,  till  it  is  satisfied  of  the  union  of  cause  and 
effect.     The  imaginative  ear  of  the  accomplished  musician, 
accustomed  to  wander  in  the  creation  of  sounds,  will  discover 
a  want  of  harmonious  coincidence,  in  an  exertion  of  instru- 
mental or  vocal  skill,  in  which  a  common  ear  will  detect  no 
offence  against  time  or  measure.    The  philosophic  imagination 
is  equally  fastidious ;  and,  as  having  to  do  with  things  more 
minute  in  their  essence,  more  subtle  in  their  nature,  and  more 
dependant  in  their  connexions,   demands  an   unconditional 
base  for  all  conditional  existence,  as  the  common  law  and 
condition  of  all  existence.     This  is  the  grand  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  forms  the  final  object  and  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  philosophy.     Imagination  will  be  content  with  no- 
thing less  than  this ;  and  it  is  the  pre-eminent  development  of 
this  faculty,  after  this  fashion,  which  constitutes  philosophic 
genius.    Thus,  in  the  divine  Plato,  we  find  the  character  of 
poet  and  philosopher  existing  in  the  most  intimate  upion,  each 
dependent  on  the  other,  and  the  highest  and  most  contradis- 
tinguished faculties  of  the  mind  co-present  in  every  exertion 
of  his  mighty  intellect.    This  is  the  philosophic  imagination, 
the  sacred  power  of  self*intuition,  which,  says  Coleridge,  en- 
ables  us  within  ourselves  to  interpret  and  understand  the 
symbol,  that  the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  are  forming  within  the 
skin  of  the  caterpillar;  to  feel,  in  our  own  spirits,  the  same 
instinct,  which  impels  the  chrysalis  of  the  homed  fly  to  leave 
room  in  its  involucrum  for  antennas  yet  to  come. 

"  The  butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 
The  soul's  fair  emblem  and  its  only  name ; 
But  of  the  soul,  escaped  the  slavish  trade 
Of  mortal  life !     For  in  this  earthly  frame 
Cur's  is  the  reptiles'  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame. 
Manifold  motions  makins  little  speed. 
And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we  feed," 

VII. — OF   INDIVIDUAL   GENIUS. — SOUTHEY's    POETRY. 

To  apply  what  has  been  written  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  essay,  Genius,  in  the  abstract,  may  be  defined  as  a  prefigu- 
ration,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  of  all  the  faculties.  Individual 
genius  implies  a  prefiguration,  not  only  of  the  faculties,  but 
also  of  the  offices  of  some  faculties,  developing  some,  and 
dooming  others  to  quiescence.      Thus  one  man  may  ha^'e 
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the  power  of  abstraction,  but  not  of  endowing;  one  of  s^M- 
rating;  another  may  excel  in  combination,  and  the  like. 
Wordsworth  possesses  all  these  powers;  Coleridge  is  most 
mighty  in  abstractions,  but  Southey  delighteth  to  endow  and 
to  modify,  and  but  seldom  to  abstract;  or  rather,  he  seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  reducing  the  abstractions  of  superstition  to 
the  purposes  of  embellishment.  They  are  bright  spirits  ho- 
vering over  the  human  iamily  which  he  delights  to  contem- 
plate, and  which  reflects  their  glory  back  upon  them.  They 
are  reflexions  from  the  recognitions  of  pre-existence,  or  the 
pre-cognitions  of  futurity.  Angels  ascend  and  descend  through 
all  the  gradations  of  humanity,  and  gild  the  steps  and  the 
sides  of  the  ladder  whicli  they  so  love  to  scale.  There  is  in 
his  works  a  constant  reference  from  the  visible  to  the  intel- 
lectual world.  The  feelings  of  both  are  interfused.  But  so 
great  is  the  art  of  the  poet,  that  the  reference  is  conducted 
only  by  implication  :  though  abstractions  are  continually  im- 
plied by  such  reference,  we  never  detect  him  in  the  fact. 
What  we  behold  is  the  result  of  abstraction,  not  the  abstrac- 
tion itself,  and  is  educed  from  a  complication  of  those  re- 
ciprocities which  are  observable  in  Spenser;  but  which,  in 
Southey,  are  produced  by  a  mental  intuition,  and  visible  only 
in  their  consequences.  Witness  that  Arabian  tale  of  his,  of 
which  the  arabesque  ornament  he  speaks  of  is  no  small  re- 
commendation. He  whom  destiny  had  marked  from  man- 
kind, young  Thalaba  goeth  forth,  in  the  work  of  destruction, 
against  the  masters  of  the  spell  who  assemble  in  the  Domdaniel 
caverns  under  the  roots  of  the  ocean.  The  shade  of  his 
mother  meets  him — *'Go  (she  cried)  to  Babylon,  and  from 
the  angels  learn  what  talisman  thy  task  requires."  He  tra- 
vels through  the  wilderness,  and,  after  escaping  many  perils, 
enters  fearlessly  the  very  mouth  of  hell,  and,  from  the  rebel 
but  repenting  angels,  exacts  the  required  reply  to  the  im- 
portant demand: — "  Tell  me  the  needful  talisman  !" 

"That  talisman  is  Faith!" 

Thus  is  he  girded  with  strength  unto  the  battle,  and  adown 
the  river  of  death  passing  safely,  he  treads  the  ^^  Domdaniel 
floor,"  wielding  the  recovered  sword  of  his  father,  and  there 
strikes  to  the  heart  the  living  image  of  Eblis.  Then,  at  the 
gate  of  Paraidise,  is  he  welcomed,  by  all  he  loved  on  earth,  to 
eternal  felicity. 

Again. — In  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  the  Glendoveer  goeth  in 
search  of  Seeva's  throne  and  abode,  to  tell  his  tale  of  wrong. 
That  throne  had  Brama  and  Veshnoo  sought  in  vain*  its 
depth  to  sound,  Veshnoo  a  thousand  years  explored  the 
fathomless  profound.     Upward  to  reach  its  head,  ten  myriad 
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years  the  aspiring  Braroa  soared  in  vain.  But  the  celestial 
spirit,  in  his  lofty  daring,  leaves  the  world  behind,  and  the 
seven  earths,  and  pierces  the  golden  firmament, 

"  For  faith  hath  given  him  power,  and  space  and  time 
Vanish  before  that  energy  sublime." 

And  the  father  and  child,  acting  upon  the  same  principle,  in 
every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  terrestrial  and  super-numan, — the 
one  quaffing  the  amreeta-cup,  and  the  other  under  the  influence 
of  the  benignant  smile  of  tne  lord  of  death  reposing, — obtain 
their  heavenly  apotheoses*  Thus  hath  the  laureate  bard  re- 
duced the  anti-picturesque  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  Hindoo 
mythology  and  Arabian  superstition,  to  the  purposes  of  a 
purer  doctrine  and  a  holier  belief;  and  referred  them  to  that 
divine  principle  in  the  intellectual  constitution  of  man,  which 
measures  every  thing  by  the  standard  of  a  superior  nature;  even 
a  spiritual  standard,  as  far  excelling  the  soul,  as  the  external 
world  falls  short  of  her  intrinsic  and  own  proper  excellence. 
In  like  manner,  in  Madoc  and  in  Roderick,  hath  he 
united  the  hearth's  sweet  charities  with  the  sublimest  mys- 
teries of  religion.  And,  particularly  in  Roderick ;— yea, 
Roderick  himself  walketh  through  the  scene  more  like  a  re- 
ligious abstraction,  than  a  real  body,  so  hath  the  power  of 
man 's  celestial  spirit  purified  him ;  and  from  error,  disappoint- 
ment, nay,  from  guilt ;  from  palpable  oppressions  of  despair, 
set  virtue  forth  and  magnified  her,  and  turned  the  dusky  veil 
,  of  his  corporeal  clothing  into  a  substance  glorious  as  her 
own.  Prom  the  banks  of  Chrysus,  where  his  royal  car  was 
found,  his  battle  horse,  OrSlio,  and  that  helm, 

"  Whose  horns,  amidst  the  thicliest  of  the  fray, 
Eminent  had  marked  his  presence," 

he  passed  like  a  spirit ;  and,  when  he  returns  invested  with 
the  garments  of  piety,  he  speaks,  and  looks,  and  moves, 
throufi^hout  every  adventure,  and  in  every  event,  like  a  ce- 
lestial visitant  from  ghostly  realms.  And  when  we  find  him 
again  gone,  and  upon  the  banks  of  Sella,  Orelio  found  as 
before,  sending  forth 

'*  His  tremulous  voice,  far  echoing  loud  and  shrill, 
A  frequent  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seemed 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him,** 

— and  the  helm  and  the  cuirass  on  the  grass, — and  the  sword 
he    had    wielded ; — all    that    had    intervened   seems  like   a 
glorious  vision,  in  which  space  and  time  were  not,  peopled 
forth  of  the  phantastic  brain,  which  had  thus 
*^  Curdled  a  long  life  into  an  hour." 
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Tte  writer  of  this  easay  mentioos  the  name  of  Southey,  and 
discusses  his  poetical  merits,  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  To 
his  experienced  encouragement  he  owes  the  confidence  in 
that  continued  hope  which  has  ever  laid  the  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul,  of  his  being  capable  of  some  intellectual  exertion, 
and  that  of  no  insignificant  character.  To  him  it  is  owing 
that  he  dares  no  longer  term  the  unction  of  this  ambitious 
hope  a  flattering  one,  but  must  impute  unto  it  the  character 
of  truth,  and  call  this  hope  by  a  holy  name, — the  holy  name 
of  feith ;  that  faith  in  individual  impulse,  by  which  indivi- 
duals become  the  land-marks  of  ages,  and  have  the  name  of 
many  merged  in  the  unity  of  their  genius,  and  the  majesty  of 
their  success.  But  for  this,  he  might  have  been  shadowed  by 
the  unspiritual  wings  of  prevailing  circumstance,  and  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  occupation  and  the  labour  of  engagement, 
which  war  against  the  soul,  and  perchance  had  made  l|im 
fatally  doubt  the  verity  of  that  flame  which  burnt  within  him, 
**  Which,  if  not  the  same 
That  kindles  poets  into  faith  and  fame, 
Is  a  strange  something,  and  wilhout  a  name.*' 

Well,  says  Coleridge,*  '^  Hope  is  a  holy  duty."  Despair 
is  criminal.  To  him,  to  whose  laureate  name  the  essayist  has 
expressed  his  gratitude,  he  owes  that  he  has  performed  .this 
holy  duty  hitherto,  looking  to  compass  a  work  ^'  which  the 
world  shall  not  willingly  let  die  ;" — that  it  has  supported  the 
self-determination  of  his  spirit ;  and  that,  in  the  strength  of 
the  faith  in  individual  impulse,  he  hath  presumed,  in  these 
Analects,  to  distinguish  tne  faculties  of  the  mind  of  man, 
to  intimate  the  spiritual  constitution  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  to  declare  the  might  and  the  majesty  of  the  human 
intellect  divine. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  Analects  are  extracted  from  a  course  of 
lectures,  on  the  subject  of  poetic  genius,  delivered  by  the 
author  at  the  Philomathic  Institution.  Engagement,  and 
Circumstance,  "  that  unspiritual  god,'*  prevent  him  from 
arranging  the  materials  of  which  those  lectures  were  com- 
posed in  the  strict  order  necessary  for  publication.  At  some 
future  opportunity,  perhaps,  he  may  collect  his  papers ;  and, 
after  mature  reflection,  and  sedulous  revision,  submit  them  to 
the  public  in  a  methodical  work.     In  the  preceding  extracts 

*  Coleridge  says, — *'  Those  institutions  of  society  which  would  condemii 
nie  to  the  necessity  of  twelve  hours*  daily  toil,  would  make  my  soul  a  slave, 
and  sink  the  rational  being  in  the  mere  animal.''  If  it  be  so,  this  *'  free 
country"  is  in  reality  a  land  of  slaves. 
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many  positions  are  assumed,  which  were  attempted  to  be  de- 
monstrated ;  and  the  brevibr  requisite  to  be  observed  in  the 
present  paper  has  excluded  much  illustrative  matter,  that 
might  perhaps  have  explained  what  ma^  now  appear  obscure. 

To  the  Philomathic  Institution  he  is  indebted  for  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  delivering  his  opinions  and  sentiments 
upon  topics  so  important,  and  involving  interests  so  vital. 
Gratitude  demands  that  he  should  advanta^^e  himself  of  the 
present  occasion  to  bear  public  testimony  to  its  exalted  merits. 
Easily,  among  its  members,  mi^ht  it  find  a  better  eulogist 
than  he  ;  nay^  long  before  its  existence,  it  found  a  better,  in 
the  anticipatory  praise  of  Milton,  who  recommends  recreation 
of  the  laudable  nature  proposed  by  the  Institution,  in  lan- 
guage at  once  energetic,  perspicuous,  and  sublime.  '^  Be- 
cause,^' says  he,  '^  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself 
lively  in  this  body,  without  some  recreating  intermission  of 
labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the  common- 
wealth, if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those  famous  governments  of 
old,  would  take  into  their  care,  not  only  the  deciding  of  our 
contentious  law-cases  and  brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our 
public  sports  and  festival  pastime,  that  they  might  be,  not 
such  as  were  authorized  a-while  since,  the  provocations  of 
drunkenness  and  lust,  but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden  our 
bodies  by  martial  exercises  to  all  warlike  skill  and  perform- 
ance ;  and  may  civilize^  adorn,  and  make  discreet^  our  minds  by 
the  learned  and  affable  meeting  of  frequent  academies^  and  the 
procurement  of  wise  and  artful  recitations,  sweetened  with 
eloauent  and  graceful  inticements  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  instructing  ana  bettering 
the  nations  at  all  opportunities,  that  the  calLof  wisdom  and 
virtue  may  be  heard  every  where,  as  Solomon  saith, — ^  She 
crieth  witnout,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets,  in  the 
top  of  high  places,  in  the  chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings 
of  the  gates/  Whether  this  may  not  be,  not  only  in  pulpits, 
but  after  another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and  solemn  pa- 
geantries, in  theatres,  porches^  or  what  other  place  or  way  may 
win  most  upon  the  people  to  receive  at  once  both  recreation 
and  instruction ;  let  them  in  authority  consult." 

What  Milton  proposed,  we  have  accomplished.     Behold 
our  porch  !  though  the  roof  be  not 

**  Arched  with  the  enlivening  olive's  green ;" 

— though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  long  ere  a  Plato  arise  in  our 
academy ;  yet  will  we, — named  as  it  is  from  wisdom, — ^yet 
will  we,  as  her  lovers,  hail  it  and  her.  And  the  laudable 
purpose  which  some  members  of  this  Institution  have  carried 
into    effect,    of  sending   forth  periodically,    in  the  present 
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journal,  their  ^^  wisest  and  most  artful  recitations, — their 
most  graceful  and  eloquent  incitements  to  the  love  and  prac« 
tice  of  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,"-^may  tend  generally 
to  the  interests  of  science  and  of  manners,  and  in  particular 
to  accelerate  the  j)eriod  when  a  Plato  shall  arise  amongst  us: 
and,  finally,  may  the  feeble  invocation  of  the  present  essayist 
suffice 

"  To  uoaphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold" 
not  only 

"  What  worlds  aod  what  vast  regions  hold 

The  immortal  niindy  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook.*' 

— but  what  habitation  she  had  before  her  inferior  dw^llinj 
was  prepared,  and  what  her  faculties  and  powers  are  despite 
her  durance,  and  with  his  sublime  authority  confirm  the 
mighty  mystery  which  hatlhbeen  upon  this  occasion  all  too  im- 
potently  revealed. 

Of  human  intellect,  behold,  the  archetypal  world  is  eternity: 
Truth  there  is  mother,  nurse,  substance,  and  nourishment.  All 
is  pellucid  there,  and  every  one  to  each  perspicuous  as  light 
to  light.  Every  thing  there  is  great,  since  what  is  little  mi^t 
always  be  great.  The  sun  there  is  all  the  stars  ;  and  again, 
every  star  the  sun,  and  all  things :  but  every  thing  is  emi- 
nently some  one  thing,  and  yet  all  things  fairly  shine  in  every 
thing. 

Thence  the  soul  derived  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  with 
which  she  invests  this  exterjial  world.  Thence  is  the  spirit  of 
man  empowered  to  impress  her  image  on  the  mundane  spirit, 
and  to  arise  to  tactual  conjunction  with  the  universal  soul. 
From  that  archetypal  paradigme  she  claimeth  her  origin,  and 
with  the  hues  she  thence  brought  with  her  doth  clothe  ma- 
terial forms.  Mere  earthly  beauty  she  affects  not,  but  exalts 
herself  by  transmuting  them  into  the  nature  of  her  own  es^ 
sence.  Thus,  an  intellectual  world  is  created,  in  which  the 
objects  are  perfective,  and  not  destructive, — better  than  the 
soul,  not  baser.  The  intellect  of  man  assimilates  to  the  first 
pulchritude,  and  majesty,  imparting  the  life  received  to  the 
qualities  of  his  essence,  thereby  developing  virtue,  illustrating 
and  manifesting  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  his  nature ; 
till  at  length  he  shall  return  to  that  first  form,  which  in  itself  is 
also  an  inefiable  plenitude  of  life,  whence  all  other  intellects 
and  forms  are  emanations ;  and  be  again  sibsorbed  into  the 
self-existent  source  of  all  existence — the  sempiternal  essence 
of  the  Deity. 
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DISCUSSION: 

ARE  THE  DOMESTIC  DUTIES  TOO  MUCH  NEGLECTED  IN  THE 
PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION? 


**  Tantum,  vicine  Palsraon, 
SeosibiLs  lisec  i:nu  (res  est  Don  parva)  reponas/'     .  Virgil. 


The  member  v?ho  commenced  the  discussion  of  this  quesHon/' 
which  occupied  tvvo  evenings,  maintained  the  affirmative. 

His  arguments  were  very  properly  introduced  by  observa-  ' 
tions  on  the  importanceof  every  thing  which  is,  either  directly 
or  remotely,  connected  with  education.  The  immortality  of 
the  mind  itself,  the  consequent  preparatory  nature  of  this 
state  of  existence,  and  our  complete  ignorance  at  entering  the 
world,  rendered  education  necessary ;  and,  to  deserve  that 
appellation,  and  to  make  it  available  to  any  definite  purpose, 
it  became  needful  that  education  should  be  reduced  to  some 
plan  or  system. 

Considering  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the  varying 
fashions,  customs,  and  revolutions,  of  difierent  ages; — yea,  the 
changes  and  variations  of  opinion  in  the  same  mind  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  (immutability  being  an  attribute  of 
Deity,)  it  was  not  surprising  that  education,  in  common  with 
all  sublunary  things,  should  be  affected  by  these  causes;  and 
that  the  system  of  instruction  should  be  found  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  principle,  which 
prevailed :  but,  it  was  with  the  present  system  that  we  had 
now  to  do,  and  that  only  as  it  applied  to  the  formation  of  the 
female  character. 

The  great  Creator  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  arrangements, 
had  shown  the  most  consummate  wisdom.  He  had  benevo- 
lently constituted  man  a  social  creature,  and  hence  had  given 
him  in  woman  all  that  was  captivating  in  beauty,  endearing  in 
friendship,  and  enchanting  in  address;  and  had  evidently 
apportioned  to  the  sexes  varied  spheres  of  action,  involving 
very  different  duties,  which  became  increasingly  apparent  as 
knowledge  was  diffused  and  civilization  prevailed.  It  was, 
therefore,  requisite,  that  the  education  of  each  should  be 
adapted  to  prepare  for  the  nature  of  the  opposite  duties  they 
had  to  perform  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  distinct  sphere  of 
each   was  observed  and  maintained,   would  the   order,  the 
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beauty,  the  harmony,  the  prosperity,  and  happiness,  of  society 
be  promoted.  To  man  belonged  the  theatre  of  public  life;  to 
woman,  the  safer  and  sweeter  scenes  of  home : — 

*'  To  study  household  good, 
Attd  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote." 

To  the  female,  it  would  not  be  denied,  belonged  the  sphere 
of  domestic  action,  and  the  discharge  of  what  are  properly 
called  the  domestic  duties :  the  height  of  her  ambition,  as  it 
was  the  perfection  of  her  character,  should  be,  to  be  Qualified 
to  become  a  good  wife,  an  exemplary  mother,  and  the  com- 
petent mistress  of  her  family.  This  confessed,  it  was  proper 
to  inquire,  whether  the  present  system  of  female  education 
was  adapted  to  answer  these  important  ends  ? 

Every  system  of  instruction  that  met  with  the  countenance 
of  a  civilized  age,  must  be  expected  to  have  enough  in  it  that 
was  excellent  to  recommend  it  to  general  patronage.  Still, 
considering  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  our  pro* 
verbial  liability  to  extremes,  it  was  not  surprising,  that,  in  the 
laudable  and  happily  successful  attempt  at  elevating  the  fe- 
male character  to  its  just  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  we 
should,  in  verging  from  the  extreme  of  degradation  a^d  ser- 
vility, in  which  women  were  sunk  in  barbarous  states,  too 
much  withdraw  them  from  that  sphere  of  action  for  which 
even  nature  had  evidently  designed  them. 

Far  be  it  jlrom  the  lovers  of  domestic  happiness  to  overlook 
the  peculiar  charms  of  woman : 

**  For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace." 

They  were  fully  impressed  with  her  personal  beauty,  her  de- 
licacy of  manners,  and  her  c«^ivating  eloquence ; — 

**  Those  thousand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions." 

And  far  be  it  from  them  to  wish  to  degrade  and  enslave  her. 
The  ot^tions  taken  to  the  present  sy^ea  were,  that  it  was 
rather  ornamental  than  im[MMrt«at ;  that  immense  time  and 
etxpense  were  bestowed  on  mere  aeeompliriiments,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  indispensible  requirements  ;  that  the  influeiK^  of  the 
system  tended  rather  to  make  woman  a  pretty  than  a  useful 
creature;  that  it  engrossed  her  attention  in  comparative 
trifles,  rather  than  directed  it  to  indispensable  duties :  in  fact, 
that  it  aimed  at  the  ooftfeundiag  of  rank,  and,  consequently, 
{produced  ridiculous  mimicry  and  corresponding  disappoint- 
ment. 

To  descend  to  particuladrs.  What  are  the  pursuits  which 
<»ceupy  the  greatest  portioB  of  their  yoothful  time  ?    Fancy 
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needle-work;  the  manufUctureoftoys;  music,  drawing, dancing, 
^nd  the  study  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  it  might  seem  strange  to  object, 
since  the  use  of  the  needle  appeared  to  be  a  truly  domestic 
occupation.  The  objection  was  not  made  to  the  instrument, 
much  less  to  the  real  use  of  it,  but  to  the  kind  of  work  prac- 
tised. It  was  less  the  vulgar  art  of  making  garments  than  to 
the  working  of  hearth-rugs,  bell-ropes,  and  such  like  orna- 
mental works,  which,  when  completed,  at  the  expense  of  ten 
times  the  cost  of  a  good  article,  were  not  fit  to  be  displayed  as 
specimens  of  skill  beyond  the  interested  circles  of  the  mo- 
ther and  governess.  What  useful  purpose,  then,  did  such 
employments  serve  ?  Not  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  ap- 
parel, between  which,  and  the  work  in  question,  there  was  no 
correspondence.  Supposing,  however,  the  pupil  should  ac- 
quire the  greatest  skill  and  expertness  in  these  fancy  works ; 
— when  her  education  is  finished,  can  it  be  expectedf  that  she 
can  have  sufficient  practice  to  preserve  her  acquired  skill? 
And,  supposing,  in  this  case,  what  would  be  correct  in  none, 
that  disuse  of  an  art  did  not  detract  from  expertness  in  it; 
who  is  there  that  would  wish  his  wife,  and  the  mistress  of  hig 
family,  to  be  so  employed  ? 

In  remarking  on  so  interesting  a  science  as  music,  the  ob- 
jectors were  desirous  of  not  being  misunderstood.  Dull  and 
unenvied  must  be  the  bosom  that  was  never  soothed  by  its 

Eathetic  strains,  enlivened  by  its  sprightly  notes,  nor  roused 
y  its  martial  airs.  In  proportion,  however,  to  its  fascinating 
influence,  was  its  danger.  And,  was  it  not  absurd,  that  every 
girl,  indiscriminately,  whether  with  or  without  a  taste  for  the 
science,  and  irrespective  of  her  prospects,  should  take  the 
allotted  lesson,  work  at  the  piano-forte  or  harp  during^  the 
prescribed  hour?  But  this  was  not  all;  it  was  considered 
desirable,  (for  instruments  cannot  speak,)  that  Miss  should 
supply  this  defect  with  her  voice,  although  it  might  rather 
resemble  that  of  Juno's  bird  than  the  melody  of  the  nightin* 
•gale.  Nor  will  this  suffice ;  the  delicate  fingers  must  fly  over 
the  strings  and  key^,  like  those  of  a  master  ;  and  the  modula- 
tions and  cadences  of  her  song  must  emulate  those  of  a  (pro- 
fessor. Now,  can  anv  thinff  like  this  be  accomplished  with- 
out a  lamentable  sacrifice  of  time  and  expense ;  and  without 
such  a  passion  for  the  science,  likely  afterwards  to  absorb  the 
attention  ?  All  that  reasonable  friends  could  desire,  would 
be  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  science,  as  will  improve  the 
taste,  and  occasionally  add  to  the  interest  of  the  domestic 
circle. 

Dancing  was  certainly  an  entertaining  art ;  and  if,  as  an 
accomplishment,  it  were  practised  with  moderation,  the  ob« 
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jector  might  be  silenced,  or  his  censures  moderated.  It  was 
calculated  to  correct  the  awkwardness  of  children;  to  im- 
prove their  manners,  and  to  give  graceful  movements  to 
the  figure ;  and,  moreover,  occasionally,  to  enliven  the 
evening  party.  It  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  barbarous 
states  of  society,  wherein  it  was  the  natural  and  unre- 
strained expressions  of  their  joy,  by  such  gesticulations  as 
the  moment  of  ungoverned  passion  urged,  in  civilized  so- 
ciety, these  movements  were  somewhat  regulated  by  judg- 
ment, and  progressively  systematized  by  art.  But  it  was 
immoderately  pursued;  and  so  practised,  even  at  schools, 
as  to  become  injurious  to  the  middling  classes  of  society. 
It  was  ever  connected  with  display  in  dress.  It  would  be. 
vulgar  for  Miss  to  be  otherwise  attired  than  became  hec 
silk  stockings;  and  hence,  costly  dress  and  this  amuse- 
ment became  associated.  It  must,  moreover,  be  learned  of 
a  foreign  master,  whose  worth  was  too  frequently  esti- 
mated by  his  equipage ;  and  the  emulation  of  the  pupil 
was  excited  to  equal  his  steps,  and  ultimately  to  rival  the 
opera-dancer.  The  professor,  if  he  happened  also  to.  be 
the  teacher  of  nobility,  from  whom  ne  would  conceal 
these  humbler  lessons,  failed  not  here  to  boast  of  his  noble 
pupils,  until  the  tradesman's  daughter  became  proud  to 
think  she  stepped  before  the  same  master ;  and,  if  his  re- 
port was  to  be  credited,  with  equal,  if  not  superior,  grace 
to  titled  belles: — a  sad  preparation  for  .domestic  engage- 
ments. 

Drawing,  if  the  pupil  had  a  taste  for  it,  was  the  least  ob- 
jectionable of  the  accomplishments,  because  the  most  useful, 
and  least  liable  to  abuse.  Many  occasions  might  be  imagined, 
and  indeed  observed,  wherein  the  ability  to  sketch  a  figure,  or 
a  view,  or  to  illustrate  by  a  diagram^  might  greatly  strengthen 
the  impressions  of  early  education,  and  not  a  little  increase 
the  interest  of  maternal  instruction ;  nor  could  it  be  deme4 
that  the  improvement  of  the  taste,  to  which  it  necessarily  led, 
must  be  grateful  to  every  respectable  individual  of  the  do-, 
mestic  circle.  But,  it  was  essential  to  ensure  entire  appro- 
bation, that  we  should  have  reason  to  believe  principle  would 
restrain  excess.  It  was  essential  that  these  objects  be  pointed 
out ;  and  that  but  a  sufficient  portion  of  time  and  expense  be 
devoted  to  it.  It  was  essential  that  moderate  and  judicious 
praise  alone  should  succeed  the  finished  drawing,  instead  of 
the  exhausted  superlatives  which  flowed  from  the  evening 
party.  It  was  moreover  essential,  that  the  pupil  should  be 
constantly  reminded  of  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  rather, 
than  be  urged,  or  allowed,  to  mingle  her  pictures  with  those  of 
the  masters  at  public  exhibitions. 
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And,  here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  on  another 
female  pursuit,  somewhat  connected  with  drawing  and  paint* 
ing,  the  manufacture  of  pasteboard  toys  and  models,  and  that 
also  of  waxen  fruit,  each,  however  innocent,  affording  another 
diversion  from  preparation  for  domestic  management;  and 
calling  off  the  attention  from  the  acquisition  of  useful  know*- 
'  ledge,  and  the  practice  of  incumbent  duty. 

The  perfect  acquireinent  of  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages was  certainly  a  proper  atchievement  for  ladies  in  the 
hiofher  walks  of  life,  who,  from  their  station,  may  have  to 
mingle  with  illustrious  strangers  of  other  states ;  and  who, 
from  their  leisure,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  literature  of 
other  countries;  but,  surely,  as  to  the  middle  classes  such 
opportunities  can  scarcely  occur,  such  knowledge  must  be 
ridiculous  because  useless.  To  be  able  to  translate  a  French 
quotation  or  publication ;  not  to  appear  quite  at  a  loss  at  the 
sound  of  a  French  phrase;  and  to  be  able  to  pursue  the  study 
of  a  language  so  greatly  used,  if  so  situated  or  employed  as 
to  need  it,  may  be  desirable :  but,  not  even  this  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  can  be  at  all  recommended.  In- 
stead, however,  of  some  acquaintance  with  the  pronunciation 
and  grammatical  regulations  of  the  French;  as  if  their  native 
language  was  beneath  regard ;  as  if  it  was  to  be  little  used ;  or 
as  if  they  were  to  become  acquainted  with  its  beauties,  yea, 
surpassing  beauties,  by  some  supernatural  mode,  they  are  not 
to  speak  a  word  of  Eno^lish  at  scnool ;  and,  lest  the  temptation 
to  violate  so  unnatural  a  requirement  should  be  too  much  for 
-them,  they  are  to  finish  their' education  in  France, — that  land 
-of  superstition  and  infidelity  ;  by  which  cruel,  dangerous,  and 
unpatriotic  plan,  they  may  return  very  good  French  ladies, 
but  certainly  very  indifferent  English  women. 
.  Such  are  the  objections  to  this  system,  arising  from  its  ac- 
coropli^ments separately  considered;  but,  as  it  often  happens 
that  the  same  pupil  is  to  acquire  them  all,  and  '^nerally  se- 
veral of  them,  it  is  obvious,  the  period  of  education  must  ne- 
cessarily be  immoderately  extended.  Boys,  in  the  middle 
-walks  of  life,  leave  school  from  the  period  of  fourteen  to  six« 
-teen,  according  to  the  requirements  of  their  intended  trade  or 
profession ;  while  girls  are  suffered  to  remain,  on  the  average, 
two  years  longer,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  their  mothers, 
whose  anxieties  and  labours  ought  to  be  shared  by  their 
daughters ;  as  well  as  to  the  injury  of  themselves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  consistent,  than  that  the  education  should  be  cat- 
collated  to  prepare  for  the  future  employment ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  boys,  this  is  amply  provided  for,  by  apprenticeship  and 
clerkship,  articling,  &c. ;  but,  in  the  case  oi  females,  there  is- 
no  preparation  for  the  important  domestic  sphere  in  which 
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they  are  to  move ;  although  the  happiiieflB,  the  prosperity^  and 
rank  of  the  husband,  yea,  and  or  the  whole  family,  depend 
so  much  upon  it. 

If,  instead  of  a  fashionable  boarding-school  education,  where 
the  pupil  is  completely  removed  from  the  possibility  of  ob- 
serving the  ordinary  discharge  of  the  domestic  duties,  she 
acquired  her  linowledge  and  her  accomplishments  at  a  re- 
spectable school  near  her  parent's  residence;  and  by  her  pe- 
riodical visits  at  home,  witnessed  night  and  morning,  the 
pleasing  and  important  effects  of  her  mother's  housewifery, 
there  would  be  a  due  admixture  of  literary  information,  ele- 
gant accomplishment,  and  domestic  observation;  nor  could 
she  fail  of  being  benefited  by  the  eloquence  of  maternal  pre- 
cept, and  the  force  of  parental  example;  in  addition  to  which, 
every  part  of  education  would  be  advanced  by  the  advantages 
of  the  parents'  co-operation :  thus,  while  domestic  experience 
was  obtained,  a  relish  would  be  acquired  for  the  sweets  of 
home. 

A  powerful  and  pious  mind  has  represented  it  as  among 
the  encomia  of  excellent  women,  that  they  are  >^  keepers  at 
home,"  and  where  else  could  their  important  duties  be  prac- 
tised? It  is  no  inconsiderable  argument  against  fashionable 
education,  that  it  has  a  contrary  tendency.  Of  this  we  may  be 
certain,  that  whatever  has  the  effect  to  mdispose  the  mind  for 
the  duties  of  its  future  station,  must  be  dangerous.  Young 
ladies  who  are  taught  at  boardtnff-schools,  visit  home  but 
seldom,— during  the  vacations, — and  then,  alas,  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  family  is  actually  interrupted,  the  usual  ar- 
rangements accommodated  to  the  convenience  and  gratifi- 
cation of  the  juvenile  visitors.  Treats,  pleasures,  and  parties, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  sought  and  appointed,  ana  ev^ 
occasion  gratefully  bailed  that  is  calculated  to  exhibit  their 
accomplishments.  It  would  be  cruel  to  teaze  them  with  the 
dry  theory  and  dull  practice  of  the  domestic  duties.  There 
are  lessons  of  music  to  practise  before  tkey  are  more  pub- 
licly displayed ;  a  fisw  drawing  to  finish  or  to  copy,  lest  the 
hand  should  get  out  of  practice :  besides,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand little  amusements  and  elegancies  to  prepare  before  the 
return  to  school.  There  are,  too,  the  mcnming  walks  and  calls, 
then  dressing  for  dinner ;  and,  finally,  the  midnight  dance^ 
which  will  well  excuse  from  early  rising.  In  the  midat  of  this 
display,  this  feast  of  vanity,  is  it  surprising  that  the  pupils 
should  look  on  domestic  duties  as  domestic  drudgcary  ?  Tkit 
they  should  at  least  mentally  refer  one  class  of  duties  to  the 
housemaid  and  the  cook;  and  another,  still  more  importoat, 
to  the  housekeeper  and  the  nurse  ? 

This  distaste  for  domestic  life  is  farther  displayed  by  the 
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increasing  numbers  who  are  preparing  for  ffovemeases.  If  a 
gentleman  had  ten  daughters,  and  wished  a  governess  for 
each,  he  might  provide  himself  in  a  few  days.  In  such  an  un* 
likely  case,  it  is  granted  it  would  be  an  advanta^ ;  but^  con* 
sidering  the  supply  as  exceeding  the  demand,  disappointment 
to  many  must  ensue,  and  unhappiness,  if  not  misery,  follow. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  it  be  assumed,  that  the  de- 
mand is  enual  to  the  supply  ;  except  they  are  so  happy  as  to 
be  situatea  in  noblemen  s  families  ;  their  condition,  except  in 
rank,  will  be  scarcely  better  than  that  of  menial  servants. 

Let  it  be  farther  remarked,  no  system  of  education  can  in- 
fluence  the  arrangements  of  Proyiaence,  or  prevent  the  vicis- 
situdes of  human  life :  of  which  almost  every  one  must  have 
had  melancholy  proof  in  the  circle  of  his  own  observation 
during  the  \mt  ten  years.  The  domestic  duties  are  adapted 
to  every  rank  in  life ;  and  are  doubly  valuable,  as  the  scale 
descendfs.  If,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  accomplished  &ir 
one  should  throw  herself  away  on  some  worthless  character  4 
or  if,  by  unforeseen  losses,  she  should  be  called  to  drink  the 
cup  of  adversity,  how  ill  adapted  is  this  preparation  for  the 
toils  of  poverty,  and  the  humoling  scenes  of  misery !  How 
sorry  a  companion  would  one  of  these  ladies  make  for  a  poor 
man !  Indeed,  how  comparatively  tew  poor  men  have  good 
wives!  How  frequently  do  they  live  in  the  midst  of  filth  and 
dirt ;  and  how  rarely  were  their  homes  productive  of  that 
comfort  which  would  result  from  industry  and  economy !  The 
same  causes  produce  similar  effects  in  the  middle  walks  of 
life.  How  often  have  embarrassments,  distress,  and  ruin, 
followed  female  extravagance,  pride,  and  gaiety  I  And,  even 
where  the  effects  have  been  less  fatal,  disoraer,  confosion,  and 
uncomfc»rtableness,  have  been  witnessed.  If  we  wished  to 
make  a  good  servant,  we  should  accustom  her  to  household 
work ;  and  those  who  are  to  manage  servants,  should  be  qua- 
lified by  observation  and  experience  for  the  task;  for  how 
can  one  who  is  untaught  teacn  ? 

Moreover,  if  destined  to  the  important  and  interesting  cha« 
racter  of  mothers,  it  might  be  expected  they  would  be  ill 

Erepared  to  rear  them  by  good  nursing,  so  important  to  their 
ealth  and  beauty.  At  boarding-schools,  for  other  than  nur- 
sery Scenes  surround  them,  and  for  other  sounds  met  thek 
ears  than  those  of  infantile  grief;  and,  removed  from  the 
care  of  their  vounger  brothers  and  sisterp,  whom  they  might 
have,  profitably  to  themselves,  assisted  to  rear,  they  have  been 
unaccustomed  to  the  disarrangement  of  their  attire,  and,  as  in 
^  recent  case  within  the  knowledge  of  the  member,  from 
thoughtlessness  and  inexperience^  suflfer  the  loss  of  a  sweet 
babe,  by  inflammatory  disorder,  from  neglecting  punctually 
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to  regard  the  physician's  advice;  or,  as  in  cases,  alas,  too 
common,  commit  the  care  of  their  ofFspriogtoa  hireling  ser- 
vant; imprison  them  for  hojurisin  a  nursery,  regardless  of  theii- 
pleasing  prattle ;  and,  unaitiracted  by  their  playful  gambols, 
suffer  their  intrusion  merely  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  even- 
ing, rather  than  daily  assist  in  the  formation  of  their  character. 
Could  such  unnatural  and  irrational  fashions  permanently 
contribute  to  domestic  happiness? . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  opener 
had  not  defined  the  present  system  of  education  ;  he  bad  con- 
fined his  view  to  some  disapproved  parts  of  it,  and  had  not 
.particularized  the  domestic  duties  themselves. 

The  melancholy  view  which  had  been  presented  af  society, 
and  that  as  resulting  from  excessive  attention  to  ornamental 
education,  arose  from  an  unhappy  and  unfair  selection  of  ex- 
treme cases,  in  which  such  dii*eful  effects  had  resulted;  for, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  if  such  was  the  prevailing  system,  and 
such  its  necessary  consequences,  a  good  wife  would  scarcely 
be  found  in  society. 

It  had  been  properly  contended  that  (he  objects  of  education 
should  be  to  prepare  the  woman  to  become  a  good  wife,  an 
exemplary  mother,  and  the  competent  mistress  of  a  family; 
but  the  statement  of  the  duties  of  these  interesting  characters 
was  partial,  and  therefore  incorrect. 

'  Education  may  be  considered  as  comprehending  whatever 
improved  the  mind.  It  included  all  knowledge  acquired, 
whether  at  home  or  elsewhere;  whether  taught  by  a  roaster 
or  mistress  ;  it  qualified  the  pupil  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  la- 
bour, and  raised  the  individual  above  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  who  worked  by  the  piece,  and  therefore  to  whom  a 
stimulus  to  work — work — was  applied,  just  commensurate 
•with  his  strength  and  industry. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  human  happiness,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  character  itself,  did  not  depend  as  much  on  the 
employment  of  the  intervals  of  leisure,  (and  the  busiest  life 
happily  experienced  some,)  as  on  the  regular  discharge  of 
weightier  duties;  and,  without  some  accomplishments,  how 
were  these  intervals  to  be  spent  to  the  interest  and  benefit  of 
•the  family?  Indeed,  it  was  universally  allowed,  that  relax- 
ation is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  gravest  men  felt  and 
admitted  the  fact.  It  was  moreover  important  that  home,  of 
which  the  opponents  seemed  so  fond,  should  be  rendered  at- 
tractive, that  fewer  inducements  to  wander  in  search  of 
amusement  should  exist.  To  the  young,  especially,  it  could 
not  be  denied,  these  accomplishments  constituted  some  of  their 
sweetest  pleasures. 
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In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  merits>  of  a  plan,  it  waa pro- 
per to  take  a  general  view  of  its  effects;  arid,  generally 
speaking,  the  domestic  duties  were  well  discharged.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  to  ladies  as  distinguished  for  their  li' 
terature  as  their  accomplishments,  who  were  exemplary  in 
,the  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  home;  and,  in  some  fiimili^,  the 

?oung  ladies  undertook  the  domestic  management  in  turn*, 
t  must  therefore  have  happened,  that  the  cases  which  had  so 
powerfully  impressed  the  gentlemen's  minds,  were  rather  ex- 
ceptions to,  than  examples  of,  the  general  rule ;  and  which 
iiiight  have  been  as  numerous  under  any  other  system.  There 
are  eccentricities  in  the  human  character,  as  well  as  anomalies 
in  the  structure  of  language,  for  which  we  are  not  always 
able  to  account. 

Fancy  Needle- work  had  been  objected  to  on  two  accounts, 
— a  waste  of  time  and  expense.  The  gentlemen's  error 
seemed  to  arise  from  a  contemplation  of  the  value  of  lime,  iii 
the  abstract;  or  an  erroneous  comparison  of  the  value  of 
children's  time  with  that  of  their  parents.  Nor  would  it  ap- 
pear that  skill,  in  these  ornamental  works,  was  so  completely 
useless  as  had  been  represented.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  once  acquired,  it  might  be 
afterwards  turned  to  any  account,  as  circumstances  directed. 
It  may  be  doubted,  also,  how  far  it  was  proper  to  estimate 
the  merits  of  juvenile  work  by  its  intrinsic  value.  It  was  cal- 
culated too  early  to  instil  mercenary  views.  It  fostered 
avarice,  that  contemptible  and  most  dangerous  passion; 
and  destroyed  those  delicate  feelings,  arising  from  the  finest 
associations  of  a  cultivated  mind.  It  was  not  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  hearth-rug,  the  bell-rope,  nor  the  fancy 
toys,  or  waxen  fruit,  that  constituted  its  worth  in  the  estimate 
of  friendship.  It  was  the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
the  sight  of  it  awakened,  that  constituted  its  value,  and,  in  this 
sense,  it  was  above  all  price,  both  ^to  the  fair  manufacturer, 
and  all  those  who  loved  h^r.  And,  it  may  be  farther  ques- 
tioned, whether  these  employments  were  so  foreign  to  the 
discharge  of  the  domestic  duties  as  had  been  represented.  It 
certainly  must  improve  the  taste,  and  the  ability  for  many 
domestic  ornaments  and  arrangements. 

With  respect  to  Music,  it  had  been  allowed  to  be  interest- 
ing. It  was,  indeed,  a  source  of  exquisite  pleasure,  admirably 
calculated  to  enliven  and  divert  the  mind  from  subjects  of 
painful  solicitude.  It  had  the  powerful  sanction  of  the  great 
and  good  in  every  age,  and  was  employed  for  the  most  sublime 
and  hallowed  of  purposes — the  praise  of  our  Supreme  Bene- 
.&ctpr.  It  seemed  to  unite  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  worlds, 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  sciences  that  would  endure  for 
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ever.  It  was  particulaiiy  adapted  to  become  an  aeGoro*' 
plkfaiDent  of  her  who  would  want  every  means  of  mitigating  the 
cares  of  her  anxious  husband,  and  of  enlivening  the  domestic 
circle;  and  the  influence  of  the  science  in  this  connexion,  was 
alike  notorious,  both  in  sacred  and  profiine  history;  yea,  it 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  delightful  mythological  fiaibles ;  and 
its  melody  would  be  ten  times  sweeter,  proceeding  from  fe- 
male  lips  and  fingers.  But  it  appeared  that  ladies  had  been 
vain  enough  to  endeavour  to  vie  with  professors  of  the  science. 
Surely  they  must  either'  have  been  snch  as  were  destined  to 
become  teachers  of  the  art,  or  such  as  were  endowed  with 
superior  genius ;  in  either  of  which  cases  no  one  could  regret 
their  success.  But,  even  supposing  that  some  ladies  are  so 
indiscreet,  does  it  follow  that  the  science  is  injurious?  Is 
there  any  connexion  between  the  two  positions  ?  As  well 
may  we  censure  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  because  some 
Imve  neglected  immediate  duty  in  the  pursuits.  But,  an  ob- 
jection was  taken  to  the  general  study  of  music,  upon  the 
presumption  that  nature  had  denied  to  many  a  taste  for 
it.  Cases  have  certainl]^  existed,  in  which,  from  varioos 
causes,  there  has  been  a  disability  to  follow  any  proposed  note 
in  the  scale ;  and  this  discovered,  the  attempt  at  music  would 
be  doubtless  absurd:  but,  there  are  very  few  uninfluenced  by 
its  charms,  or  who,  by  practice,  would  be  unable  to  produce 
them  ;  and,  unhappy  may  be  considered  the  lot  of  that  parent, 
who  had  so  hopeless,  because  so  unnatural,  a  child ;  it  mi^ht 
be  feared  its  history  would  verify  the  well  known,  but  strikiog 
lines,  of  Shakespeare,  who,  after  describing  the  effects  w 
music,  even  in  the  brute  creation,  exclaims : 

"  The  man  that  has  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov*d  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motiens  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  afiections  dark  as  Erebas ; 
Let  no  Mich  man  be  trusted/' 

Dancing  was  the  next  accomplishment  on  which  the  gentle- 
men had  commented.  Their  objections  to  it,  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  modern  system  of  education,  were,  that  it  was  exces- 
sively practised;  that,  being  associated  with  display  in  dressy 
it  was  calculated  to  produce  vanity  and  distaste  for  the 
scenes  of  home.  The  force  of  these  censures  applied  rather 
to  the  abuse  of  this  elegant  and  innocent  amusement,  than  tb 
the  healthful  exercise  itself;  which  immoderate  consequences, 
it  was  equally  the  business  of  the  parents  and  teachers  to 
prevent;  and,  as  it  was  not  insinuated,  and  certainly  could 
not  be  proved,  that  these  sad  effects  universally,  or  even  com- 
monly, followed,  it  was  obviously  possible  to  insure  the  ^ 
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vantages  without  the  abuses  of  this  art.  If  the  abuse  of  things 
was  a  criterion  of  their  utility,  to  what  could  we  point  as  use- 
ful f  Such  was  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  even  the 
virtues  glided  into  the  opposite  vices  when  pushed  to  ex- 
treniies.  Thus  the  boundaries  between  the  gentleman's  fa- 
vourite economy  and  avarice ;  between  consistency  in  dress 
and  criminal  negligence  of  the  person  ;  between  necessary 
exercise  and  ruinous  sloth,  are  not  sufficiently  obvious  to  be  . 
observed  by  many,  who  are  as  regardless  of  the  domestic 
duties  as  they  are  of  the  controverted  accomplishments.  But, 
there  is  much  truth  in  liord  Chesterfield's  opinion,  as  it  re- 
spects dress,  that  the  extreme  of  excess  is  a  better  sign  in 
youth  than  the  extreme  of  deficiency ;  for,  as  it  generally  hap- 
pens, that  less  attention  is  paid  to  appearance  as  age  ad- 
vances, indifference  to  dress  in  early  lite  may  be  feared  to 
terminate  in  slovenliness  in  maturer  years. 

To  Drawing  the  opposition  was  feeble.  It  was  objected, 
that  fond  parents  made  their  children's  performances  the  in- 
etrumenis  of  fostering  youthful  vanity.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that,  although  injudicious  parents  may  ignorantly  elicit 
excessive  praise  from  their  visitors,  by  too  public  display  ^ 
their  drawings  and  various  performances,  yet  the  effect  de- 
plored would  be  partial.  In  the  first  place,  prudent  parents 
would  avoid  it ;  and,  in  the  next,  timid  and  diffident  chil- 
dren would  be  more  benefited  than  injured  by  the  practice* 
But,  is  it  to  be  admitted,  that  this  evil  is  general  ?  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  evening  parties  meet  for  this  purpose?  or 
that,  assembled,  they  have  no  higher  eipployment?  Have  the 
visits  of  friendship,  in  this  civilised  age,  ceased  to  produce, 

'*  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  ]*' 

* 

If  the  practice  of  drawing  for  the  exhibitions  was  common, 
certainly  this  accomplishment  would  be  injurious.  But  a 
survey  of  the  annual  catalogues  will  demonstrate  the  weak- 
ness of  this  objection.  The  instances  are  few ;  and,  in  ladies 
of  genius  and  leisure,  who  could  object  ?  The  woman  who 
neglected  the  duties  of  her  family  to  prepare  a  drawing  for 
the  public  eye,  must  be  ccmsidered  as  a  fit  inmate  for 
BetUem  (ht  St.  LiUce's;  and,  as  such,  she  would  be  more  Uie 
object  of  pity  than  blame ;  and  it  might  be  considered  a  met- 
cinil  circumstance  for  her  husband,  or  her  parents,  that  during 
the  dethronement  of  reason,  a  disordered  imagination  did 
not  impel  to  more  wild  and  dangerous  pursuits. 

With  regard  to  the  study  of  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, objection  only  was  made  to  their  perfect  acquireaient. 
Gentlemen  bad  forgott^^^  or  disapproved,  the  maxim,  ^^what-. 
ever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doings  well."     It  was, 
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moreover,  amusing,  to  observe  how  ingeniously  they  were  for 
apportioning  the  acquirement  of  languages  to  the  pupiFs 
rank  in  society.  To  the  higher  classes,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  modern  languages:  to  the  middling  classes,  a  middling 
acquaintance  with  them ;  and,  of  course,  to  the  lowest,  none 
at  all.  This  might  do  very  well  in  theory;  but,  unless  Pro- 
vidence should  approve  and  adopt  the  distinction,  it  would 
never  succeed  in  practice.  Happily,  the  Almighty  is  leas 
partial  in  his  favours;  and  the  intellectual,  or  persevering 
tradeimian^s  daughter,  will  ever  surpass  the  titled  dunce. 
And,  as  in  every  age,  the  able  and  virtuous  are  more  or  less 
rising,  and  the  incompetent  and  worthless  descending,  in  the 
"scale  of  society ;  the  education  can  never  be  nicely  adapted  to 
future  exigencies ;  unless  it  should  please  the  Omniscient,  to 
add  to  his  revelation  the  prospective  particulars  of  individual 
history.  ' 

Another  consideration  presented  itself.  It  was  a  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  the  present  age,  that  knowledge  was  ge- 
nerally diffusing.  The  means  of  instruction  were  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest,  whether  old  or  young;  and  even  clothes 
were  lent  to  the  naked,  who  were  anxious  to  be  taught  to 
enable  them  to  attend.  That  the  gradations  of  society  may 
be  preserved,  it  became  necessary  correspondingly  to  enlarge, 
elevate,  and  adorn,  the  system  of  education  for  the  superior 
classes;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  study  of  the  languages  con- 
tributed to  this  end.  Hence,  while  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety have  added  to  their  plan  the  French  and  Italian,  the 
higner  classes  had  began  to  direct  the  attention  of  their 
daughters  to  the  classics,  to  mathematics,  and  even  experi- 
mental philosophy. 

But  the  age  at  which  young  ladies  leave  school  was  com- 
plained of.  They  ought,  it  seems,  to  remain  no  longer  than 
their  brothers;  :that,  while  the  latter  are  learning  a  trade 
or  profession,  the  former  may  be  acquiring  the  art  and  mystery 
of  the  domestic  duties.  To  make  the  analogy  more  complete, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  apprentice  the  ladies  to  their 
mothers,  as  the  sons  are  often  bound  to  their  fathers?  or  to 
article  them  to  some  celebrated  housewife,  that,  at  length, 
they  may  be  pronounced  free  of  the  trade;  and,  consequently, 
thoroughly  prepared  for  every  domestic  character  ?    - 

Fault  had  been  found  with  our  boarding-schools.  Children 
did  not  there  acquire  skill  in  the  practice  of  the  domestic 
duties:  nor  was  this  surprising,  seeing  the  school  was  not  the 
place  to  learn  them ;  they  were  not  sent  there  for  that  pur- 
pose: hbme  was  the  scene  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties; 
and,  therefore,  home  was  the  place  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
them. 
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.  It  seems  day-schools  are  preferable.  If  parents  were 
qualified  for  co-operation  with  teachers;  if  their  general  ex- 
ample was, of  that  beneficial  kind,  which  the  gentlemen'sf 
imaginations  fondly  pictured,  it  might  be  so,  but  the  reverse 
was  the  fact  The  attendance  at  day-schools,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  was  irregular.  Indulgence,  illness,  both  real  and 
feigned,  as  well  as  occasional  employment  in  the  domestic 
works  so  panegyrized,  all  conspired  to  cause  late  attendance, 
and  frequent  absence;  and  only  those  who  are  experienced 
in  practical  education  were  aware  of  the  consequent  disad- 
vantages to  the  pupil ;  such  as  the  loss  of  time,  the  decline  of 
emulation  and  zeal,  the  destruction  of  the  habit  of  steady,  per- 
severing application;  and  the  discouragement  and  despair 
resulting  from  observing  the  superior  progress  of  the  regular 
pupils. 

These  facts  fully  contradict  the  theoretic  advantages  of 
parental  co-operation  in  the  fi^reat  business  of  education.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  example  of  the 
majority  of  parents  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial, — calcu- 
lated to  undo  at  home,  what  is  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done, 
at  school.  The  irritability  of  temper,  moroseness,  incivility, 
and  inattention,  of  the  parents  to  each  other,  and  the  conse- 
quent feuds  of  domestic  life,  have  an  unhappy  effect  on  the 
formation  of  the  youthful  character ;  the  reverse  of  which  is 
witnessed  at  boarding-schools,  where  duty  and  interest  unite 
to  produce  self  command  in  the  teachers ;  and  example  and 
discipline  conspire  to  ensure  the  same  in  the  pupil.  Besides, 
even  in  the  case  of  competent,  amiable,  and  conscientious 
parents,  how  seldom  have  they  leisure  for  this  co-operation ! 
They  are  surrounded  by  children,  at  the  very  period  when  they 
are  most  immersed  in  the  cares  and  toils  of  business.  In  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  this  is   frequently  the  case  with   both 

S)arents,  but  generally  so  with  the  father  :  discipline  is  there- 
ore  left  to  the  indulgent  mother,  who,  being  also  an  affec- 
tionate wife,  endeavours  to  keep  from  her  husband  whatever 
would  be  likely  to  occasion  him  uneasiness.  Tired  with  the? 
labours,  and  vexed  with  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  she 
strives,  and  laudably  strives,  to  soothe  his  agitated  mind,  and 
divert  his. fatigued  attention.  She  sends  the  children  out  of 
the  way  on  his  return,  lest  their  noise  should  be  unpleasant; 
or,  concealing  their  faults,  presents  them,  lovely  and  amiable, 
to  receive  the  tokens  of  his  love  and  approbation.  In  his  ab- 
sence, she  occasionally  threatens  to  report  their  misconduct ; 
but,  in  welcoming  his  returp  to  his  peaceful  home,  fondness  for 
him,  and  affection  for  the  pledges  of  their  conjugal  love,  over- 
cpma  her  resolution,  and  induce  the  breach  of-promise,  which 
they  remember,  abuse,  and  imitate. 
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Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  conscious  incapacity,  in  many 
parents,  arising  from  defective  education,  excessive  business, 
aflSiction,  unfavourable  employment,  and  locality  of  residence 
in  low  or  unhealthy  neighbourhoods,  constrain  many  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  boarding-schools,  and  keep  them 
there  even  beyond  the  usual  period. 

But,  even  waving  the  unavoidable  disadvantages  of  day- 
schools,  already  referred  to,  with  others  that  may  be  named, 
such  as  the  bad  influence  of  their  frequent  walks  through  the 
streets  of  populous  towns,  in  company  with  the  forward  and 
idle,  what  snare  would  gentlemen  assign  to  children  in  the 
discbarge  of  the  domestic  duties  ?     And,  seeing,  that  even  at 
these  favourite  day-schools,  the  pupils  have  lessons  to  prepare 
at  home,  what  leisure  would  they  have  for  their  discharge  ? 
Would  gentlemen  allow   them   no  relaxation  ? — no  amuse* 
,  ment  ?    When,  then,  and  how,  is  a  knowledge  of  these  duties 
to  be  acquired?     Would  gentlemen  divide  the  labour,  and 
refer  the  theory  to  the  governess,   and  the  practice  to  the 
Aiother  ?     Would  they  have  the  precepts  of  the  cookery-book 
committed  to  memory  as  are  those  of  the  English  grammar? 
Would  they  disgust  them  by  marketing-tables  and  other  unin- 
teresting details  ?    Would  they  have  them  graduate  from  the 
rank  of  scullion  to  that  of  house-keeper  ?     In  short,  how  are 
duties  to  be  understood  and  discharged  which  depend  on  good 
sense  and  judgment,  when  these  faculties  are  so  immature? 
In  sacred  history  we  are  favoured  with  a  remarkable  selection 
of  maxims,  the  result  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  the 
wisest  of  men,  who  allowed,  ''there  was  a  time  for  every 
thing :"  he  only,  then,  could  be  wise  who  selected  the  proper 
time  for  doing  them.     Another  distinguished  character,  of 
great  intellectual  strength,  observes,  "that  when  a  child,  he 
thought  as  a  child,  and  spoke  as  a  child ;  but  when  he  became 
ft  man,  he  put  away  childish  things;**  and  not  till  then, — and 
it  would  be  cruel  and  unreasonable  to  expect  more. 

The  art  of  nursing  was  considered  to  be  neglected  in  modem 
education  ;  an  art,  however,  that  would  be  perseveringly  re- 
garded by  every  tender  and  well-informed  mother;  and  an  art 
which  was  better  practised  now  than  half  a  century  since. 
STAew,  no  respectable  mother  thought  of  suckling  her  own 
child,  but  put  it  out  to  nurse;  disease  and  death  very  fl*equently 
followed  this  unnatural  neglect.  Now,  mothers  took  pleasure 
in  rearing  their  own  offspring ;  and  even  the  weak  had  the 
wet-nurse  under  their  own  superintendence, — one  consequence 
of  wliich  is  a  more  numerous  and  healthy  progeny.  What, 
then,  could  our  opponents  wish  ?  Would  they  have  young 
ladies  initiated  in  this  wonderful  art  at  boarding-schools?  if 
so,  they  must  have  infants  sent  to  be  nursed.    Perhaps,  gentle- 
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men,  in  their  homely  habits,  would  incorporate  with  these 
establishments  the  humble,  but  useful,  employment  of  those 
cottagers,  over  whose  door  was  inscribed,  "  Children  taken  in 
to  nurse,''  transferring  the  simple  inscription  to  adorn  the 
fronts  of  nobler  seminaries. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  there  was  any  thing  so  mysterious, 
abstruse,  and  profound,  in  the  nature  of  those  duties,  as  to 
require  a  considerable  portion  of  life  devoted  to  the  study* 
Anection,  good  temper,  good  sense,  judgment,  sound  prin- 
ciples, with  a  well-stored  mind  and  accomplished  manners, 
were  the  grand  requisites  for  all  the  interesting  characters 
Woman  could  be  called  to  fill.  With  these,  she  was  fitted  for 
every  station  and  for  every  extreme  of  life. 

It  was  STATED  IN  REPLY,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  answer  all  that  had  been  urged  on  the  other  side.  Indeed^ 
some  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  maxim  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Shaftsbury,  that  "  ridicule  is  the  test  of 
truth ;"  they,  therefore,  laughed  at  some  of  the  arguments^ 
rather  than  replied  to  them. 

It  was  neither  the  opener's  intention  to  describe  minutely 
the  present  system  of  education,  nor  to  define  the  domestic 
duties.  He  considered  that  he  should  have  been  trifling  with 
the  time  of  the  Institution  so  to  have  done.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed it  could  not  be,  denied,  that  these  duties  were  the  great 
l>usiness  of  the  female  sex  ;  and  he  considered,  therefore,  that 
he  had  only  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  modern  system  of  in- 
struction which  rather  unfitted  than  prepared  them  for  their 
proper  sphere  of  action. 

It  was  contended,  that  accomplishments  formed  the  pro- 
minent and  general  feature  of  the  system ;  and  it  mi^ht  be 
expected,  as  it  was  found,  that  accomplishments  constituted 
the  principal  ingredient  in  the  modern  female  character ;  and 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  maintain,  that  accompHsh- 
ment  fitted  for  the  serious,  but  interesting,  characters  of  wife, 
mother,  and  mistress  of  a  family,  which  united  in  so  many 
women.  The  utmost  that  accomplishments  coidd  do,  was  to 
give  a  polish  to  a  solid  character, — it  could  never  form  one ; 
but,  made  the  business  of  life^  it  made  a  gay  and  frivolous 
creature,  between  whose  wishes,  and  the  domestic  duties,  there 
was  no  connexion. 

In  censuring  the  system,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
the  speakers  meant  not  to  censure  the  sex,  it  was  what  they 
were  obliged  to  submit  to ;  and  when  it  was  said^  that  many 
accomplished  ladies  were  also  domestic^  what  did  it  prove, 
but  that  they  were  so  in  spite  of  the  system  ?  It  argued  no- 
thing for  the  system.  They  had  been  accused  of  selecting 
extreme  cases,  in  which  the  accomplishments  had  bad  an  evu 
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influence.  These,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  extreme  cases  in 
which  intellect  and  principle  triumphed  over  the  natural 
effects  of  accomplishments,  and  showed  mental  powers  of 
the  first  order.  They  were,  therefore,  to  be  pitied,  rather  than 
blamed,  that  the  time,  anterior  to  the  discharge  of  the  do- 
mestic duties,  was  spent  in  a  mere  system  of  accomplishments, 
—therefore  a  system  of  degradation  ;  and  required  a  mental 
eflbrt,  to  which  but  few  were  equal  to  rise  above  its  ordi- 
nary influence.  But  for  this  system,  what  might  not  have 
been  expected  from  such  women  !  There  was  not  that  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  human  being  which  her 
interesting  nature  and  sphere  demanded.  There  was  too 
much  of  the  oriental  tyrannical  feeling;  lurking  still,  which 
made  woman  a  creature  of  pleasure,  rather  than  of  importance 
and  high  utility. 

It  had  been  objected  that  the  opener's  view  of  education, 
in  confining  it  to  what  was  acquired  at  school,  was  contracted. 
It  might,  with  more  truth,  as  far  as  the  present  question  is 
concerned,  be  considered,  that  the  representation  of  educa- 
tion, as  including  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge, 
from  whatever  source,  and  at  whatever  time,  was  too  en- 
larged, as  it  extended  beyond  the  reach  of  any  systematic 
education. 

The  influence  of  the  employment  of  leisure  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  human  character,  is  fully  admitted.  If,  therefore, 
this  leisure  be  resigned  to  those  amusements,  for  which  the 
accomplishments  qualify,  a  trifling  character  must  be  ex- 
pected as  the  consequence.  The  employment  of  leisure 
shows  the  taste,  betrays  the  fond  pursuits  of  the  heart,  except 
in  those  few  characters  vifho  have  no  regular  business  to  attend 
to,  who  seem  to  others  to  have  a  life  of  leisure,  but  can  them- 
selves find  none.  But,  in  modern  education,  the  acquisition 
of  the  accomplishments  is  the  business  of  early  life,  and  the 
leisure  at  school  is  either  spent  in  listlessness  or  light  reading. 
Can  it,  therefore,  be  surprising,  that  frivolity  should  charac- 
terize so  many  women  ? 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  home  should  be  rendered  at- 
tractive; that  the  fatigued  husband  should  be  soothed.  It 
is  granted.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  acconiplishments  on 
domestic  happiness,  compared  with  that  of  more  important 
acquirements,  is  little  indeed.  "  When  a  man  comes  to 
marry,"  says  Mrs.  H.  More,*  "it  is  a  companion  whom  he 
wants,  and  not  an  artist.  It  is  not  merely  a  creature  who  can 
paint,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  draw,  and  dress,  and  dance ; 
it  is  a  being  who  can  comfort  and  console  him  ;  one  who  can 
reason,  and  reflect,  and  feel,  and  judge,  and  discourse,  and 

*  Strictures  on  the  Modem  System  of  Fomaile  Education,  vol.  i.  ch.  4. 
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discriminate ;  6n6  who  can  assist  him  in  his  afikii^j  li§^hten  bis 
cares,  and  soothe  his  sorrows,  purify  liis  joys,  strengdien  his 
principles,  and  educate  his  children/* 

It  was  insinuated,  that  too  ^reat  a  value  was  set:  on  youth* 
fill  time.  But,  considering  me  short  span  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  our  native  ignorance,  and  depravity ;  and  the  im- 
portant purposes  to  which  such  time  could  be  applied ;  this 
was  scarcely  possible.  If  gentlemen  would  take  the  pains  to 
calculate  the  actual  time  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  the  accom- 
plishments, they  would  scarcely  make  this  objection:  the 
time  not  merely  spent  in  taking  lessons  of  the  masters,  but  in 
practising  those  lessons  daily.  Deducting  the  hours  of  sleep, 
of  refreshment,  dressing,  walking,  &c.,  they  would  find  more 
than  the  half  of  youthfiu  existence  thus  employed. 

All  that  the  opponente  of  the  modern  system  mean  is,  that 
less  time  should  oe  devoted  to  that,  which,  in  maturer  life^ 
would  be  so  little  used ;  and  more  spent  in  storing  the  mind 
with  important  knowledge,  that  would  be  availdbte  in  do^ 
mestic  life,  and  fit  for  the  interesting  and  importaitt  characters 
woman  has  to  sustain. 

But  youthful  works  are  important  to  the  fair  manufacturer 
and  her  friends,  on  account  ok  the  delicate  and  inter^ting  re- 
collections they  revive.  It  may  be  so  in  some  few  happy  in- 
stances ;  but  it  is  often  matter  of  surprise,  disappointment, 
and  grief,  to  the  aflfectionate  teacher,  tnat  the  pupil  so  soon^ 
forgets  her  obligatioira ;  and  the  place  and  scenes  of  educa- 
tion seem  so  little  to  influence  the  departed  scholar ;  and, 
these  forgotten,  or  disregarded,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
the  works  will  be  treated  with  much  more  real  virtuous 
feeling.  They  may  be  preserved  and  exhibited  as  specimens 
of  ability,  but,  it  is  feared,  seldom  as  incentives  to  gi^^teAil 
recollections;  and,  considering  the  interested  motives  which 
originate  most  connubial  connections,  very  trifHiig  can  be  the 
effect  of  these  performances  in  this  connection.  But,  agabi, 
let  it  be  repeated,  the  enemies  of  fashionable  education  are 
not  inimical  to  female  accomplishments,  but  to  the  degree 
of  labour  bestowed  on  them.  But,  it  may  be  doubted,  if^ht^ 
delicate  feeling  was  the  motive  to  fiincy-works,  whether  the 
end  is  not  diefeated  by  the  kahitual  manufacture  of  them :  the 
amateur  frequently  feels  an  Interest  in  a  performance,  which, 
the  ordinary  workman,  pursuing  it  as  a  task,  is  a  stranger  to. 

The  0ncnanting  ^ects  of  music  were  felt  and  allowed  on 
either  side^ '  Yea,  it  should  be  allowed,  gentlemen,  that  siich 
is  its  universal  influence,  that  the  soul  which  vibrates  not  with 
its  notes;  that  neither  gladdens,  nor  melts,  nor  rouses,  at  its 
varying  harmony, — must  be  defective  in  moral  feelingv-r^can-. 
not  have  felt  the  love  of  virti^:  but,  did  it  ^low,  because  all 
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Mt  its  taelody^  thai  tlierefere  all  were  qualified  to  ptodace  it? 
Was  the  taste  for  miBie  to  general  r-^fer  otherwise.  As 
well  might  gentlemen  contend,  that  all  who  were  delighted 
with  the  strains  of  poetry  could  produce  thett ;  that  all  who 
stood  in  mute  amaaement  at  the  nnished  paintine;,  might,  hy 
instractioa,  have  produced  it :  in  short,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  genius  ia  the  world,-^no  variation  in  the  tntd^ 
lectual  powers  of  man,  but  such  as  education  produced.  It 
should  be  observedi  moreover,  that  there  are  national,  as 
w^  as  individual  tastes ;  and,  surely,  music  is  not  a 
seienoe  in  winch  this  nation  excels,  nor  l:^  which  it  is  likely, 
or  even  demrable,  that  it  should  becoaie  distinguished;  as 
nmst  be  inferred  from  ite  very  language,  interesting  al^that 
language  confessedly  is.  This  is  proved  bv  another  feet,  of 
all  others  most  in  point.  Although  so  mven  time  is  devoted 
to  music,  and  aluough  many  too  tnuch  excel  in  it,  yet  are 
the  plodding  notes,  to  which  our  attention  is  of%c»  called^  any 
thing  but  munc« 

•  ImtA  Chesterfield  tells  his  son,  he  does  not  wish  hkn  to 
become  a  piper  or  fiddler :  at  this  we  need  not  be  surprised, 
seeing  musio  has  so  little  tendency  to  advancement  and  fame 
in  the  wcM'ld,  the  great  objects  ei  that  nobleman's  ambitioa. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,'  that  great  musicians  are  sekto^  wdl 
inarmed,  *^a  sad  consequence,  which  could  searx^ely  be 
avoided,  seeing  perfection  tn  the  art  is  the  business  of  a  life. 

If  dancing  was  confined  to  healthful  amusement  and  graee* 
ful  deportment,  objections  to  it  would  not  have  been  ma^; 
hu^  it  is  its  associatioa  with  expcttsw^  di^ss^  and  not  with 
beooDiing  attire,  ami  the  temptation  it  presented  to  be  much 
fir«mi  home,  which  constituted  the  danger.  It,  in  common 
Irith  the  accomplishments  in  seneral,  drew  off- the  mind  from 
alib^ntial  accj^Uirements,  and  rendered  retirement,  atthougfa 
so  beaeficial,  irksome ;  it  led  the  young  lady  to  value  hcarself 
oa  mwe  trifling  ornaments,  rather  than  on. solid  acquirements; 
it  led  her  to  phuia.that  cistimate  on  personal  beauty,  vfhidi 
was  only  due  to  itooral  aad  inteUectual  worth ;  it  taught  her 
to  elevate:  thatt  into  a  msitter  of  importance,  which  at  best 
was  but  a  polite  amusement. 

Although,  it  woiild  be  readily  granted,  that,  generally 
apeakiiig, 

*'  Tho«0  move  taaiest  nirho  have  leatngd  to  dance/' 
yet^  it  is  renaarkable,  tluit  an  evening  may  he  spent  in  polite 
soGiety^  irithout  itsbeing^  possible  to  ascertain  who  had  or  kad 
not  learned  this  art.  A  gefirtleman,  sometime  since,  advo- 
cating dancing  mo^t  warmly,  atid  contending  that  a  short 
interview  would  move  wl|o  Imd  ei^oyed  its  advantages,  torn- 
iug  to  a  polite  inoitridnal  iti  the  company,  said  it  was  evideat 
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be  had  loftfigjl  io^^  dance,  which,  unfortiMMitely  for  h^  ai^* 
ment,  was  not  At  ftet.  Indeed^  an  obliging  dieposition,  aad 
an  observance  of  the  manners  of  the  well  -  behaved,  will 
often  do  more  to  praduce  the  real  advantages  sought  from 
this  art,  than  all  the  leaions  of  the  foreign  masters  on  those 
who  had  not  such  a  disposition.  While  tmre  had  been'  those 
who  have  proved  awkward  without  this  accomplishment,  there 
had  been  tiiose  who  have,  «fler  all,  pr^lctised  its  steps  and 
forms  so  egregiously,  as  to  ^xcite  equal  ridicule  with^the 
former:  as  the  little  tradesman,  who,  having  obtained  the 
honour  of  an  admission  to  his  sovereign,  bowed  and  scraped, 
advanced  and  repeated  his  manoeuvres  so  formally,  that  the 
prince  a^ed  an  attendant,  ^Wbat  that  little  black  devil 
could  want  figunng  away  there  ?" 

It  may  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  correct  an  error,  into 
which  the  admirers  of  female  accomplishments  seem  to  have 
follen,  in  their  eulogy  on  the  study  of  languages.  They  m^ 
present  it  as  the  means  by  which  the  middle  ckisses,  in  this 
age  of  knowledge,  are  to  preserve  their  rank  in  the  »cale  of 
society;  towhich  there  needs  no  other  reply,  than  an^appeal 
to  feet.  Do  we  observe,  in  these  female  linguists,  their  moral 
or  intellectual  superiority  advanced  B  Language  is  a  medium 
of  knowledge,  but  scarcelv  can  it  be  called  knowledge  itselfi 
It  is  not  acquaintance  witn  languages,  but  the  application  of 
them,,  that  wiH  effS^t  these  great  ends.  A  lady  may  speak 
witli  the  Parisian  accent,  as  many  pronounce  their  own  lan«> 
i;aage,  with  #uency  and  grace,  who,  in  point  of  real  kaiopw^ 
edge,  arenot  better  informed  than  many  deservingindividuals 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life. 

But,  withmit  noising  again  each  of  the  aecomplislimeats, 
let  the  remarks  of  a  pious  clergyman  on  this^ulgect  be  quoMrt 
^^6i  n^The  mistaken  opinions  respecting  the  proper  ttvdi  of 
personal  accomplishments,  and  the  extravagant  opinions  of 
Aeir  worth,  which,  either  the  inculcation  of  wrong  priocipies, 
on  the  subject,  or  the  neglect  of  isftpressing  thp^  whncb  are 
just,  establishes  in  the  youthful  mind,  estend  their  intinemct4m 
all  matters  similar  in  theirnaturetosudb  accomplishments,  and 
capsule  of  being  united  with  them  in  promoting  doe  common 
purpose.  Hence,  that  fondness  for  the  art^of  dre^  and  exterior 
decoration,  to  which  the  female  sex,  anxioue  to  call  in  eimry 
ailventiljous  aid  to  heigbti^  its  nattW elegance  and  beauty, 
leeb  itself  inclined  by  an-  inbereoti  }m»f  ia  sttmukited  and 
oberkted  in  the  years  of  childhood^  and,  instead  of  bf&tgg 
sedulously  tao^t  to  restrict  itself  within  the  bomndainUoh 
remaotk  andtOliriithHi  moderation  ()rescribe,  is  trained  m  to  4111 
the  largest  measure  of^egceess  which  shaQ  be  estaUKittedEi^ 

*  Rev.  T^  Gisbocne's  vEaquirj^  into  the  Duties  of  the  Peipr'*  ^ 
9th  Sd.  ch.  4. 
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pride,  Yanity^  or  fiishioii.  There  are  well-in tenlioned  Biotherg^ 
who  urge  the  necessity  of  taking  pains  to  encourage  in  their 
daughters  a  certain  degree  of  attachment  to  dress,  of  solici- 
tude respectinj^  the  form  and  texture  of  their  habiliments, 
lest  they  should  afterwards  degenerate  into  slatterns.  It 
would  perhaps  be  not  less  reasonable  studiously  to  excite  in 
boys  a  relish  for  the  taste  of  spirituous  liquors,  lest  in  proc^ 
of  time  they  should  imoair  their  health  by  abstemiousness. 
An  ancient  philosopher  defined  woman  to  be  ^an  animal  fond 
of  dress.'  And  the  additional  experience  of  ISOOO  ye^rs  does 
not  appear  greatly  to  have  invalidated  bis  conclusion." 

But  for  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
present  state  of  being,  it  ^ould  be  d^irable  that  every  mother 
should  be  the  preceptress  of  her  own  daughters :  wnere  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  the  plan  of  a'  private  education,  by  a 
qualified  and  disinterested  governess,  was  to  be  preferred; 
and,  where  this  was  impracticable,  respectable  day-schools, 
which  ensured  parental  superintendance,  were  desirable,  as  a 
nearer  approacn  than  boarding-schools  to  the  domestic  educa- 
tion recommended.  It  was  readily  granted,  however,  that,  in 
some  cases,  these  last-mentioned  establishments  were  to  be 
rather  chosen ;  and  then,  if  otherwise  qualified,  the  more  do- 
mestic the  governess  the  better.  In  Scotland  there  were 
schools  professedly  formed  for  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge 
of  many  domestic  arts,  to  which  ladies  resort  after  they  had 
finished  their  usual  education  :  a  proof  that  our  brethren  of 
the  north  are  aware  that  the  modern  System  is  not  sufficientlv 
domestic ;  and  a  proof  also  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  hold  them. 

It  was  desirable  to  call  the  attention  to  the  picture  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  situation  of  parents, 
drawn  by  the  admirers  of  the  present  plan  of  education,  and 
the  lovers  of  the  boarding-school  system,  notwithstanding  the 
long  operation  of  that  system,  the  benefits  of  which  these 
very  unhappy,  and .  unqualified  parents  ought  fully  to  have 
exemplifiea.  Had  these  mothers  learned  self-denial,  in- 
stead of  the  love  of  pleasure;  had  they  paid  as  much  attention 
to  the  internal  adornment  of  their  heads,  as  they  bad  to  the 
external  ornament  of  their  bodies ;  had  they  solid  and  eX' 
haustless  mental  resources,  when  accomplishment3  were  out 
of  place,  the  feuds  of  domestic  life  would  have  been  fiswer, 
and  parental  co-operation  in  the  business  of  teaching  more 
efficient  and  general ;  and,  as  the  importance  of  motive  would 
have  been  better  understood,  the  conjugal  connexion  might 
have  .been  founded  on  a  more  enduring  and  delightful  basis 
than  that  of  worldly  policy  or  pecuniary  gain. 

But,  it  seems,  the  domestic  duties  are  such  trifles ;  thev 
require   so  little   experience  and  preparation*;    that   it   is 
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but  for  a  woman  to  become  a  wife^  the  mistress  of  a  family, 
and  a  mother,  and  all  the  requisites  thereto  will  instinctively 
follow.  If  so,  there  would  not  have  been  so  many  husbands 
ruined  by  female  extravagance,  nor  so  many  children  in- 
jured and  destroyed  through  maternal  ignorance  and  neglect. 
The  accomplishments,  it  seems,  are  valuable,  because  they 
divert  and  cheer  the  husband  and  the  family  ;  but,  when  they 
have  no  worse  effect,  and  are  made  to  follow  in  too  rapid  suc- 
cession, or  if  either  is  too  frequently  introduced,  they  may  pro- 
duce the  opposite  effect,  as  a  dinner  of  pastry  is  ultimately  sur- 
feiting. It  required  general  information,  some  acquaintance 
with  books,  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  some  sound  and 
well-regulated  principles,  to  render  woman  an  interesting  and 
profitable  companion,  especially  when  it  is  remembered,  that, 
m  some  of  its  forms,  every  man  is  destined  to  taste  the  cup  of 
affliction,  and,  during  its  operation,  even  the  music  of 
Orpheus  would  not  only  be  a  burden,  but  an  insult. 

It  might,  moreover,  did  time  allow,"  be  asked,  as  worthy 
of  serious  regard,  whether  excessive  attention  to  female 
accomplishments  has  not  often  preceded  the  downfal  of 
exalted  states  ? 

But,  in  this  discussion,  shall  it  be  forgotten,  that  woman  is 
here  but  in  the  first  stage  of  her  being;  and  that  that  which 
shall  follow  is  foretold  as  more  intellectual  ? — that,  therefore, 
it  became  her  to  bend  her  generaL pursuits  with  this  interest- 
ing fact  in  view.  She  should  so  instruct  her  children,  that 
they  may  receive  the  early  impression,  (seeing  early  impres- 
sions are  indelible,)  that  present  gratification  and  worldly 
pleasure  are  not  the  great  ends  of  being. 


SONNET. 
TIME. 

Time  !  thou  destroyer  of  the  good  and  great, 
How  hast  thou  tomb'd  the  pride  of  human  thought ; 
The  offspring  of  the  miod  in  fervor  wrought. 

When  gemus  tower*d  sublime, — inspired,— elate, — , 
Thy  hand  has  buried  in  the  gulph  of  fote ! 
O  !  give  us  back  each  page  with  fancy  fraught. 
And  all  thy  other  wreck  shall  pass  as  nought. 

Nor  prompt  one  sigh !— tombs,— palaces  of  state, — 
Temples  and  cities, — leave  them  in  tlieir  fall ! 
We  ask  thee  not  for  marble,  but  restore 

The  thoughts  that  thou  hast  buried !   Give  us  all 
Th*  historians,  bards,  philosophers  of  yore; 
Give  back  Menander,  Livy,  Sophocles, 
And  Escbylus,  and  great  Euripides  !  B. 
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SMILES  AND  TEARS. 


1. 

Both  smiles  and  tesn  belong  to  joy. 
And  both  belong  to  sorrow ; 

To  youtb»  to  M;e ;  to  man  and  boy  ; 
And  woman^  charms  tbey  borrow. 


Teara  oft  an  riwd  wben^  U  dtep. 
We  langh  when  fikt  ia  wild ; 

Aad  at  one  time  wSl  Jaiigh  and  weep 
The  old  man  and  the  child. 


The  heart  that's  breaknig,  hmgbf,  «y  lawgbs ; 

The  heart  o'eijoy'd  will  weep. 
E'en  while  the  raptwre-bowl  it  q«aA» 

And  healths  are  many  and  deep. 


The  maniac  langfas  within  bb  ce1f» 
The  king  weeps  on  his  throng ; 

And  melancholy  hatb  a  spell 
None  but  the  happy  own* 

5. 

Beauty  is  queen  of  smiles  and  tears, — 
In  smiles  she  triumphs ;  let  her  1 

But  fieurer  far  in  grief  appears. 
And  Love  then  loves  her  better. 

6. 

Fair  Venus,  rising  from  the  sea» 
Laughed  throv^  the  sparkling  spray ; 

Never  more  bofmtifttl  was  she 
Than  on  her  natal  day; 

7. 

Save  when  she  pined  for  Adon's  love ; 

In  tears  how  lovely,  sweet. 
She  wooed  the  scorniVil  youth,  and  strove 

To  make  her  charms  complete. 
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flow  beautiful  in  tears  was  she, 
When  she  for  Adon  wept ! 

Slain  by  the  savage  tusk  was  he»<— 
How  cold  and  pale  he  slept ! 


Oh !  for  a  tear  to  gem  his  eye ! 

Ob !  for  a  smile,  that  might 
Speak  scorn  e'en  to  the  mourner  by, 

So  it  speak  of  life  and  light ! 

10. 

Yes,  smiles  and  tears  belong  to  love^ 

And  love  hath  joy  and  sorrow ; 
tt  shineth  like  a  star  above. 

That  grace  from  gloom  doth  borrow. 

U. 

it  shineth  like  a  star  above, 

Through  ram-clouds  sweetly  beaming  : 
ifow  beautiful  in  tears  is  love. 

Through  which  a  saifle  is  gleaming ! 

L- 


ON  THE  NATUEE  OF  TEUTII. 

Trutb  must  be  considered  in  a  physieal  and  moral  point  of 
'View.  Physical  truth  is  very  extensive,  as  it  eoilMsts  in  the 
existence  and  univensal  order  of  nature ;  but  mol*al  truth  is 
more  limited,  and  cannot  well  be  said  to  extend  beyond  the 
fiTidenoe  of  the  senses.  It  has  been  said  to  be  identical  with 
beii^/imt  belief  frequently  runs  short  of  truth.  If  truth  and 
belief  were  the  same,  opinions  could  ner^r  be  wrongs,  because 
a  person's  <)pinion  must  be  hB  belief.  In  order  that  the  diP- 
ference  between  the  two  may  be^  properly  expcfeed,  it  is  iie^ 
cesflory,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  ground 
upon  which  trath  ts  &mnded,  and  then  to  enquire  itltb  th6 
caases  of  the  different  degrees  of  belief. 

Although  most  persons  believe  in  the  truth  of  thJ&iv  oWn 
existence,  and  'in  the  existence  of  tbe  mat^rikl  w^i*ld,  yet 
there  have  been  some  who  have  doubted  both.     A  doubt  of 
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one's  existence  most  neeessarily  lead  to  a^  doubt  of  every 
thing  else.  If  it  be  trae  that  we  do  not  exist,  and  that  there 
is  uo  such  thing  as  matter,  thi»  must  be  the  only  truth  in 
nature,  because  every  notion  of  other  physical  and  moral 
truth  can  be  only  a  phantom.  In  order  to  clear  this  point, 
although  it  may  not  appear  very  necessary,  as  most  individuals 
believe  in  their  own  being,  and  in  that  of  external  objects,  it 
shall  be  the  first  subject  of  enquiry. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  species  of  scepticism  consists  in  a 
belief  in  universal  immateriality.  This  led  some  to  suppose, 
that  every  thing  which  we  see,  hear,  feel,  &c.  is  only  mental, 
and  that  it  has  no  absolute  existence.  In  a  philosophical 
sense,  such  must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  belief 
that  the  mind  existed  previously  to  the  body,  and  that  ideas 
are  innate^  acc6rding  to  many  metaphysical  doctrines ;  for,  if 
ideas  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  min^)  tbey  will  have  an 
existence  there  whether  any  external  objects  exist  or  not.  These 
objects  might,  accordingly,  be  dispensed  with,  for  they  had  an 
ideal  existence  since  the  mind  was  created.  In  other  words, 
the  mind,  being  an  .immaterial  being,  contains  all  matter 
within  itself,  or  contains  ideas  of  it,  which  amounts  to  nearly 
the  same  thins.  Let  us,  at  present,  admit  the  existence  of 
this  ideal  world,  till  we  shall  find  how  the  parts  of  it  will 
agree  with  the  whole. 

This  subject  has  been  generally  discarded,  without  enquir- 
ing into  either  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine,  by  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  unanswerable,  because  the  idealists  deny  the 
existence  of  matter,  which  is  the  only  being  by  means  of  which 
their  arguments  could  be  overturned.  Perhaps,  the  best 
means  of  overturning  a  false  argument  is  to  take  it  upon  the 
same  footing  on  which  it  is  already  placed ;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, follow  the  subject  upon  mental  principles. 

If  we  admit  external  oDJects  to  be  merely  ideal,  they  mint 
he  admitted  also  to  be  coeval  with  the  mind.  Even  if  the 
mind  can  grow  in  power,  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  be* 
come  metamorphosed  in  its  properties,  or  acquire  new.  fa- 
culties after  its  first  formation.  Every  idea  of  matter^  tlien^ 
must  have  existed  in  it  since  its  creation.  ,  But  tbe.^ttery 
now  is.  how  is  it  that  I  have  idea^  of  things  to-day,  which  I 
never  nad  before  ?  If  there  be  bo  external  objects  to  pro* 
duce  them,  whence  did  they  come  i  If  it  be  said  that  Ihey 
were  dormant  in  the  mind  before,  Itek,  what  power  was  it 
that  called  them  into  action  to-day  mcnre  than  a  twelvemonth 
ago  ?  We  cannot  suppose  an  effisct  to  take  place  without 
some  cause ;  and,  as  the  cause  of  these  new  ideas  could  not 
be  external)  according  to  the  ideal  argument,  where  are  we 
to  seek  for  it  ?         , 
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There  must  have  been  one  general  creation  of  minds,  or 
else  we  roost  suppose  there  to  be  a  continual  creation  of  them 
going  forward.  If  the^  were  all  formed  at' the  same  time,  and 
as  tbey  must  consist  of  ideas  of  objects  which  we  call  external, 
they  ought  to  possess  a  memory  of  these  ideas  from  their  very 
creation  down  to  the  present  time ;  instead  of  which,  we  are 
sensibfe  of  their  continually  receiving  new  ideas.  Again,  if 
we  suppose  a  constant  creation  of  minds  to  be  going  forward, 
they  ought  still  to  manifest  the  same  number  of  ideas  at  first 
as  at  last,  which  every  mind  is  conscious  is  not  the  case. 
Before  the  ideal  doctrine  can  stand  good,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  admit  the  mind  to  have  one  creation  only,  or  to  be  all 
fiNTBied  at  once ;  but  it  must  be  also  admitted  that  new  parts 
are  continually  added  to  it,  which  consist  of  new  ideas  of 
thincB  which  have  no  absolute  existence. 

Whether  we  suppose  things  to  be  ideal  or  not,  memory 
must  be  considered  a  property  of  the  mind.  The  memory  of 
no  one  extends  beyond  a  certain  period.  Even  if  the  mind 
existed  before  that  period,  and  was  supplied  with  certain 
ideas,  it  has  no  degree  of  recollection  of  them  ;^  whereas^  if 
ideas  formed  a  part  of  it,  it  ought  to  be  always  in  the  same 
state,  and  to  possess  the  same  ideas,  because  it  could  not 
derive  any  from  without;  for,  according  to  the  doctrine  in 
cfuestion,  nothing  exists  without.  According,  then,  to  this 
ideal  view  of  the  subject,  the  doctrine  of  idealism  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  itself,  and  with  the  properties  of  the  mind 
itself,  whether  we  consider  it  immaterial,  or  to  depend  upon 
material  agency. 

Had  there  existed  only  one  generation  of  mankind,  the 
commencement  of  memory  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
co-existent  with  creation,  inasmuch  as  one  individual  must 
remember  as  far  back  as  another ;  but  the  history  of  things, 
and  of  occurrences,  agreeing  with  the  present  order  of 
nature,  proves  that  things  have  existed  of  which  we  have 
no  memory.  It  follows,  therefore,  according  to  the  notion 
of  one  general  creation,  that  the  properties  of  the  mind 
undergo  a  new  development  at  a  particular  period  of  its 
existence. 

The  next  questions  which  occur  are: — first,  at  what  period 
does  this  clian|^  take  place  ?  secondly,  can  we  have  a  notion 
of  a  new  relation  taking  place  between  ideal  objects  ?  It  is 
evident  that  the  mind  is  dormant,  except  so  far  as^  it  remrds 
instinct,  and  physical  sensibilitv,  till  the  time  of  birth.  This 
is  proved  by  instances  of  imperfections  of  the  senses,  and  from 
want  of  memory  of  consciousness  of  existence  previous  to  this 
time.  During  the  age  of  infancy,  also,  the  mind  remains 
nearly  passive;  for  it  is  only  as  we  advance  towards  maturity 
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that  Ms  activity  inereaasB,  and  its  properties  becdmedevdoped. 
The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  constitotiou  of  the  mimif 
is,  consequentiy,  Inot  a  sudden  traosforniationy  hot  a  gndnai 
dorelopineat  of  new  properties,  according  to  its  partieakur 
relations  with  somethioff  exterior  to  itself. 

In  the  next  place,  is  this  diange  ideal,  or  real  i  TIm  samp 
miod  in  a  state  of  einbryonism,  sopposing  it  to  Iw  etenudly  in 
that  state,  by  a  deficiency  of  the  senses^  nvould,  roost  probaUy, 
remain  in  one  state  of  existence,  withont  produciag  a  develop- 
flsent  of  any  new  fiieulties*  8uch  a  mind  mast  be  imeonsdovs 
of  its  own  existence.  Thra  point  is  proved,  00  £ur  as  te  will 
admit  of  proof,  liy  cases  of  deficiency  of  the  senses.  But,  ao- 
cording  to  its  inherent  properties,  the  aiiad  can  prove  ita  own 
existence,  and  the  changes  in  the  de|pree  of  power  with  which 
it  is  endowed,  by  the  phenomena  which  are  coanedad  wHk  it : 
thus,  if  a  person  were  to  ^  into  a  strange  room  wilih  his  eyes 
shut,  in  wnich  room  there  k  a  bust  of  .A4>oUo,  he  eoald  have 
no  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  bust,  provided  he  did  not  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  feel  it.  Others  who  may  be  in  toe 
room,  with  their  eyes  open,  must  be  conscious  of  its  existence. 
80  far  as  this  goes,  every  thing  may  be  ideal,  becaaae  the 
mind  of  one  individual  may  have  been  fonned  with  an  idea  of 
ApoUo  constituting  a  part  of  it,  and  that  of  aoi^er  may  have 
been  formed  without  that  idea.  But,  how  is  it  that  the  latnd 
which  had  a  blank  corresponding  with  the  bust  of  the  god 
becomes  impressed  with  it,  as  soon  as  he  opens  his  eyes?  It 
must  necessarily  follow  that  the  bust  must  have  existed  ex* 
terior  to  the  mind  itself.  So  far  as  it  regards  viiioa,  there- 
fore,  external  objects  cannot  be  merely  ideal^  but  som^hing 
independent  of  the  property  which  taices  cognizance  of  them ; 
and  the  mind  becomes  sensible  of  the  changes  which  occur  in 
its  dii&rent  ideas  respecting  them. 

Again,  a  blind  person  enters  a  room  which  he  supposes  to 
be^empty;  he,  therefore,  can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  to  c^ 
struct  his  course  across  it ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  room  bs 
runs  his  head  against  a  statue  of  Achilles,  which  puts  a  stop 
to  his  career y  and  not  at  the  expence  of  a  broken  fore- head. 
A  mind  under  such  circumstances  would  be  very  likely  to  ad* 
mit  the  ejdstence  of  something  hardisr  than  itself^  The  same 
line  of  proof  will  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  all 
our  ideas.  The  mind  is  not  conscious  of  btij  until  a  relation 
is  established  between  it  and  oligects  exterior  to  itself.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  we  except  here  ideas 
connected  with  intuitive  knowledge  or  instinct* 

A  proof  of  the  existence  of  external  ol^ects  by  the  mind 
must,  necessarily,  be  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  mind  U^ 
self;  but  it  is  no  proof  of  the  nature  of  that  miikL     Whether 
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it  be  imnuKlerial  or  material  is  of  little  conseqaence,  as  we 
know  that  its  relations  with  the  external  world  are  by  material 
media;  and  that  these  media  are  not  illusions,  or  parts  of  the, 
mind  itself.  The  relations  of  the  mind  are  with  ot>ject3  ex- 
terior to  itself,  objects  constituted  of  that  substance  which  we 
call  matter  *  *  *  ♦. 

If  we  examine  again  the  natural  propensiti^  which  con« 
stitute  the  interest  of  man  and  animals,  we  shall  find  that  thev 
all  have  a  relation  to  place  and  circumstances,  both  of  which 
are  inseparable  from  matter ;  for  instance,  the  instinct  to  self- 
preservation  in  the  young,  by  seeking  nourishment;  the 
migration  of  birds,  &c.  All  these  propensities^  however  in- 
tnmve,  seek  their  objects  in  som^hing  external  to  themselves. 
Far,  therefore,  from  every  thing  being  an  illusion^  or  a  world 
of  immateriality,  the  mind  cannot  even  fimn  an  idea  of  any 
thing  imauiterml,  without  attaching  to  it  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter. It  may  have  an  idea  of  power,  wisdom,  foreknowledge, 
and  all  the  attributes  of  Deity,  but  all  these  properties  are 
associated  with  body,  possessing  form,  colour,  and  other  qua- 
lities common  to  matter. 

It  is  far  from  being  intended  here  to  deny  the  existelice  of 
imnmteriality,  for  things  may  exist  of  a  thousand  qualities  of 
which  we  can  have  no  conception,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  en- 
dowed with  organs  bearing  an  alliance  with  them.  The  inten- 
tion here  is  to  disprove  6y  arguments  the  tenableness  of  the 
opinions  in  &vour  of  the  entire  non-existence  of  matter ;  and 
this  will  be  best  done  by  showing  that  the  relations  of  mind 
are  chiefly  with  materiality,  or  with  objects  possessiqg  the 
properties  of  matter. 

IT  there  be  such  a  thing  as  truth,  therefore,  which  the  ideal 
doctrine  must  necessarily  deny,  it  is  as  true  that  matter  exists, 
as  it  is  that  the  mind  itself  exists ;  because  we  have  the  same 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  This  proof 
consists  in  the  mutual  alliance  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  things  exist  as  they  appear  to  us, 
and  that  objects  surrounding  us  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  the 
mind  itself^  we  proceed  to  enquire  into  Uie  nature  of  truth  in 
general. 

Every  body  of  matter  bears  its  particular  relations  with 
objects  around  it,  according  to  its  inherent  constitution  and 
modified  condition.  Inanimate  substances  have  their  parti-^ 
cular  affinities,  and  these  affinities  are  also  observable  in  mo-» 
dified  states,  in  matter  endowed  with  life.  Thus,  living  bodies 
in  general  are  related  with  air,  natriment,  and  caloric ;  the 
eye  is  related  with  colours,  the  skin  with  hardness  an4  soft^ 
ness,  the  ear  with  sound,  &c.  The  apparent  difference  be- 
tween this  affinity  and  that  subsisting  between  diffisrent  species 
of  inanimate  matter,  consist  in  nothing  more  than  the  dif- 
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ference  in  the  constitution  and  mechanism  of  the  acting  bodies. 
For  instance,  dead  matter  acts  in  the  gross  by  the  energy  of 
its  patural  affinities  alone;  whereas  living  bodies  are  consti- 
tuted of  mechanical  organs,  adapted  for  modifying  the  in- 
fluence of  the  laws  of  affinity  according  to  intended  purposes. 
But,  in  these,  the  laws  of  affinity  are  equally  as  powerful 
under  another  modification. 

The  organs  of  sense,  therefore,  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
matter  in  general,  have  their  particular  alliances.  Their 
primitive  particles  are  mutually  allied,  in  order  to  form  them; 
and  as  orrans,  mechanically  and  vitally  constituted,  they  are 
related  with  the  brainy  and  with  external  objects,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  certain  media  formed  and  modified  under  the 
same  law.  Thus,  everv  organ  of  sense  forms  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  relation  which  subsists  between  the  brain,  the  seat  of  mind, 
and  the  external  world.  It  is  necessary  here  to  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  physical  and  moral  phenomena.  Al- 
though the  orinciples  of  both  are  the  same,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  ^ovemea  by  the  immutable  laws  of  causation  and  material 
affinity,  and  inasmuch  as  one  runs  imperceptibly  into  the  other; 
yet,  as  their  extremes  are  Very  distant,  and  appear  so  little  to 
resemble  one  another  in  their  modes  of  manifestations,  bearing 
an  analogy  with  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  Nature,  it  is 
necessary  to  form  some  line  of  separation  between  them. 

The  result  of  the  relation  between  the  mind  and  an  external 
object,  may  be  c^WeA  perception ;  which  consists  in  ideas  being 
formed  respecting  that  ooject.  By  perception,  therefore, 
must  be  understood  an  impression  made  upon  the  mind,  by 
some  object,  which  impression  renders  the  organ  sensible  of 
the  existence  of  that  object.  Sensation  depends  upon  the  re- 
lation subsisting  between  an  object  and  the  nerve  of  sense 
alone.  When  that  relation  extends  to  the  brain  it  constitutes 
perception.  Sensation^  therefore,  is  a  blind  feeling,  unattended 
with  pain,  pleasure,  or  any  other  idea,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
perceived  bv  the  mind.  An  amputated  limb  is  subject  to 
sensation,  ror  a  certain  time,  when  stimuli  are  applied  to 
it,  although  disconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  sensation  is  a  property  of  the 
nerves,  and  that  perception  is  a  property  of  the  mind ;  for  the 
impression  of  the  same  object  produces  sensation  in  the  one, 
and  perception  in  the  other.  The  property  of  receiving 
the  impression  may  be  called  sensibility  m  the  nerve,  and  per- 
ceptibility  \n  the  mind. 

This  subject  may  be  illustrated  further  by  examples: — A 
person  sitting  down  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  clock,  hears  it 
strike  eleven.  He  sets  about  reading  or  writing,  very  closely, 
and  the  clock  strikes  twelve  without  his  hearing  it,  because 
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the  mind  was  pre- occupied.  In  the  first  case,  the  or^n  of 
the  mind  had  a  relation  with  the  sound  of  the  bell,  producing 
the  phenomenon  of  perception ;  whereas,  in  the  second  case, 
although  the  auditory  nerve  was  in  the  same  condition,  and 
equally  exposed  to  the  sound,  as  in  the  first  case,  yet,  owin^ 
to  the  pre-occupation  of  the  meiital  seat,  the  sound  produced 
no  ideas.  This  may  be  considered  a  ci^e  of  simple  sensution. 
Sensation  and  perception  may  be  accounted  for  thus : — The 
impression  in  the  former  is  conveyed  to  a  certain  extent  only ; 
and  not  so  far  as  the  seat  of  the  mind  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
it  extends  to  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  For  iiwtanee,  in 
sensation  the  impression  rtiay  be  conveyed  so  far  aa  the  seat 
of  common  sensation,  at,  or  immediately  beyond,  die  union  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  without  being  referred  from 
these  to  the  cerebral  ccmvolutions ;  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  constitute  perception.  This  supposition  is  in  unisoQ  with 
the  law  of  causation,  because  the  impression  which  b  already 
on  the  brain,  being  more  powerful  than  the  one  which  pro- 
duced only  simple  sensation,  that  organ  must  necessarily  ex- 
elude  the  weaker.  In  other  words^  the  relation  of  the  brain 
is  ^eater  with  a  stronger  than  with  a  weaker  cause. 

Now,  the  best  line  which  can  be  drawn  between  physics  and 
morals,  appears-  to  lie  between  sensation  imd  perception. 
Sensation  itself,  and  all  the  affinities  of  matter  below  it,  down 
to  the  most  insensible,  may  be  considered  as  acting  under  the< 
laws  of  physics ;  vf\xeTe^%  perception,  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
mind  resulting  from  it,  are  dependent  upon  the  agencies  of 
moral  laws. 

The  phenomena  of  certain  species  of  mimosa:  are  very  pe« 
culiar.  They  seem  to  rank  between  sensation  and  perception. 
When  these  sensitive  plants  are  touched  they  instantly  droop 
their  leaved  and  prickles ;  but  after  a  short  time  these  expand 
again  as  they  were  before.  This  property  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  dep^id  upon  moral  perception,  yet  it  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  something  more  than  physical  sensibility. 

There  are  also  some  animals  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
perception  are  not  observable.  Their  organization  is  en- 
dowea  with  little  more  than  the  power  of  manifesting  those  of 
simple  sensation.  In  these,  the  organ  which  constitutes  the 
seat  of  perception  is  wanting. 

Perception  is  the  only  channel  to  reflection,  memory,  con* 
ception,  and  thought  in  general.     In  combination  with  these 

g>wers,  it  constitutes  experience,  or  the  observation  of  facts, 
erception  simply  is,  probably,  as  acute  in  one  individual  as 
in  another;  but  comprehension  or  reflection  varies  consider- 
ably in  its  poller  of  activity  in  difierent  individuals;  The 
reason  of  this  diference  appears  to  depesd  upon  the  size  and 
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slpeiigtb  of  the  orgiim  acted  epon.  For  instaflce,  all  the 
cerebral  orgam  may  be  strong  enough  to  be  perceptible  of 
soBiid,  Ught,  &Cr  so  as  to  fiMrm  simple  ideas,  or,  perhaps,  com- 
pouad  ideas,  ^  the  objects  which  produced  the  impressicms ; 
yet  tiwir  powers  may  not  be  suflkient  to  compare  these  ideas, 
infer  causes  and  draw  conclusioBs  from  then,  and  produce  all 
theplienomena  which  we  call  reasomn^. 

We  shaU)  in  the  next  place,  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
TROTH  in  general. 

Tnstb  must  be  considered  as  it  regards  things  in  themselves, 
and  419  it  regards  the  individual  who  seeks  it.  It  mus^  there^ 
fin^,  be  ccmsidered  in  a  phyrical,  and  in  a  moral,  point  of  view. 
The  universe^  in  aU  its  parts,  is  absolutely  true  in  itself^  and 
forms  the  standard  of  moral  truth.  Morals  are  dependent 
upon  pfaysks  with  regard  to  truth,  as  they  are  with  regard  to 
every  thmgeke;  thus,  Nature  is  physically  true,  andner  re- 
lation with  the  mind  renders  her  morally  true.  All  our  rea- 
soning concerning  things  must  be  considered  as  moral,  in  the 
general  sense,  because  we  reason  from  the  result  of  pereep- 
tten.  Concenring  physical  truth,  we  know  nothing  more  than 
that  Nature  is  wmt  she  is  ;*  she  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  re- 
specting moral  truth. 

Our  knowledge  of  Nature  is  the  result  of  experience ;  our 
notions  of  truth  must,  consequently,  depend  upon  that  ex- 
perience; hence,  moral  truth  i$  the  highest  degree  of  beliefs 
produced  bw  the  strongest  proof*  This  proof  consists  in  the 
relation  of  the  senses  with  the  objects  and  circumstances  in 
question,  and  in  the  consequences  which  this  relation  produces 
on  the  mind ;  for  instance,  perception,  reflection »  comparison, 
causation,  judgment,  and  memory. 

We  mentioned  above,  that  moral  truth  is  the  highest  de- 
gree of  belief ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  truth  aqd  belief  are 
3  ways  identical.  The  chief  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
other  consists,  in  this:--That  the  former  is  one  immutable 
thing,  admiiUng  of  /to  degrees ;  whereas  the  latter  will  admit 
of  a  great  number  of  de^ees,  according  to  the  natui*e  of  the 
proof  which  may  give  nse  to  it.  As  an  example  of  the  dif- 
fidence between  them :  I  perceive  the  paper  on  the  table  be- 
fore me;  and,  as  I  have  the  strongest  proof  that  it  exists  ^there, 
which  proof  consists  in  its  alliance  with  my  nerves  of  vision, 
and  those  of  feeling,  it  must.be  true  that  it  lies  before  ms; 
because,  although  I  have  every  opfiortunity  of  which  any 
other  individual  is  possessed,  of  rectifying  my  mistake,  yet 
these  Bseans.  are  not  capable  of  showing  that  I  am  in  ^ror. 
Rut,  when  I  close  my  eyes,  and  remove  my  hands  from  it)  I 
may  bcHew^  it  to  remain  in  the  saiae  place  still ;  but  that  b^^ 
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Itef  will  b^  inferior  in  Aegpee  to  that  whicb  constituted  irt^: 
because,  as  things  are  eternally  liable  to  a  change  of  place  and 
circumstances,  some  one  may  have  removed  the  paper  whilst 
my  senses  were  excluded  from  it.  I  cannot  prove  its  existence 
in  the  same  place  without  appealing  again  to  my  senses. 
Again,  a  certmn  friend  of  mine  was  living  and  well  yesterday. 
It  is  absolutely  true  that  he  was,  because  I  saw  and  beard 
him ;  but,  although  I  believe  him  to  be  alive  and  well  to-day, 

?et  that  belief  is  not  so  strong  as  that  which  depended  upon 
mmediate  perc^tion,  because  all  men  are  liable  to  death. 
Thus,  then,  absolute  truth  extends  no  farther  than  to  present 
perception  and  observation. 

Those  who  maintain  the  opinion  respecting  the  identity  of 
truth  and  belielj  argue  thn»:— -That  which  any  person  believes 
appears  true  to  him^  otherwise  he  would  not  believe  it ;  and 
that  which  appears  false  to  him,  he^  aecording  to  the  same 
rule,  disbefieves ;  therefore,  w4iat  he  believes  is  Iri^^  and  what 
he  disbelieves  must  be  false.  According  to  this  r»le  of  rea« 
soning,  the  same  thing  must  be  both  true  or  felse,  at  the  same 
time;  foi!  instance,-  if  the  history  of  a  circumstance  be  toW 
to  two  persons  at  once,  one  may  believe  it,  and  the  other 
may  disbelieve  it;  and  as  it  appears  true  to  the  one  and  felse 
to  the  other,  it  must,  according  to  the  above  rule,  be  both 
true  and  fake. 

The  difiference  between  truth  and  belief  may  be  further  il^^ 
lustriated  by  the  following  examples  :-^A  person  might  come 
and  tell  me  that  there  was  a  balloon  passing  over  the  house 
where  I  was  in.  It  is  probable  I  might  believe  him,  and, 
very  likely,  go  out,  and  nnd  tteit  he  had  told  me  a  fklsehood, 
either  to  play  a  trick  with  me,  or  for  some  other  purpose.  In 
such  an  instance  as  this,  my  belief  could  not  be  true,  although 
I  had  the  strongest  proof  for  it,  next  to  that  resulting  from  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses. 

Again,  one  person  believes  in  the  Christian  religkm,  a 
second  believes  in  the  Mahometan,  and  a  third  in  the  Brahmin < 
Every  one  believes  equally  firmly  that  his  own  professed  re^ 
ligjon  is  the  only  true  one;  but,  if  there  be  only  one  true  re* 
ligion,  two  of  these  must  believe  in  error,  although  their 
belief  is  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  him  who  believes  in  the 
true  religion.  If  a  fourth  were  to  be  arbitrator  between 
these  three  individuals,  he,  in  all  probability,  would  difer 
fWmi  them  all.  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  therefore^  it 
19  tXetkv  that  truth  and^  belief  may  be  quite  at  variance  with 
each  other. 

What  d($^  truth,  then,  depend  upon  ?  It  has  been  already 
observed,  that  truth  either  regards  the  mind,  or  it  regards  the 
olyject  itself^  because,  a  thing  may  be  tme  in  itstlf  without 
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ftppearing^  so  to  as.    We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  truth,  as  it  relates  to  the  mina. 

Nature  is  the  standard  of  all  moral  truth ;  man  forms  a 
part  of  Nature,  and  the  meiital  feculties  constitute  the  chief 
part  of  the  human  character.  Truth,  then,  is  founded  updo 
the  relation  between  these  feculties  and  the  object  of  enquiry. 
It  is  dependent  on  perception  in  the  first  place ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  on  the  fitness  of  the  associated  ideas  which  the 
object  produces.  Absolute  truth,  then,  as  it  regards  the 
mind,  aepends  upon  immediate  perception  and  observation; 
or  upon  the  immediate  relation  which  subsists  between  the 
brain  and  the  object,  through  the  medium  of  the  external 
senses* 

Although  perception  and  observation  are  the  only  founda- 
tion of  truth,  the  sphere  of  their  present  activity  is  not  very 
extensive.  But,  as  man  is  endowed  with  the  power,  of  loco- 
motion, and  of  memory,  his  knowledge  progressively  increases, 
as  long  as  he  exerts  these  powers.  Those  who  are  gifted 
with  them,  in  a  high  degree,  accompanied  with  an  acute  ob- 
servation, are  the  most  beneficial  members  of  society.  Their 
tendency  is  the  development  of  facts,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
properties  in  the  works  of  creation. 

Moral  truth,  as  it  relates  to  absent  objects,  constitutes  only 
a  moral  belief,  as  it  relates  to  the  mind.  The  hijB^hest  degree 
of  moral  belief,  resulting  from  observations  of  tacts,  consti- 
tutes moral  truth;  but,  as  truth  is  immutable,  and  admits  of 
no  degrees,  all  proofe  short  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses  can 
only  lead  to  a  belief. 

Facts  must  be  considered  as  past,  present,  and  future.  Some 
facts  are  immutable,  and  eternal,  for  any  thing  we  know ;  thus, 
fire  is  always  hot,  the  globe  always  moves  on  its  axis,  the  sun 
is  always  in  the  heavens,  the  moon  always  revolves  round  the 
earth,  &c.  These  facts,  therefore,  are  the  same  respecting 
the  past,  present,  and  future.  But,  some  facts  can  only  be 
considered  as  far  as  it  regards  the  past.  For  instance,  a  cer- 
tain friend  of  mine  was  living  yesterday,  but  I  cannot  tell  that 
he  lives  to-day.  This  is  la^  fact,  as  it  regards  the  p^st,  but 
only  a  probability  with  respect  to  the  present ;  that  is,  a  [pro- 
bability that  my  Ariend  is  alive  to-day.  Past  facts  are  identical 
with  experience  J  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  moral 
belief;  for  our  belief  is  founded  upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  and  phenomena  of  things;  thus,  the  laws  of  Nature 
are  always  the  same ;  what  is  in  consonance  with  these  laws 
may  be  true,  they  are,  therefore,  objects  of  belief;  but  what  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature  cannot  be  true, — they  are  not, 
therefore,  objects  of  belief. 
As  truth,  then,  depends  upon  our  experience  of  the  p^t, 
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ftnd  iipon  our  observation  of  the  present;  and,  as  belief  is 
founded  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  being 
the  same  respecting  the  past,  present,  and  future,  the  degree 
of  our  belief  relating  to  things  and  occurrences  which  we  have 
not  observed,  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  analogy  with 
those  of  which  we  have  had  a  knowledge. 

As  physical  laws  are  immutable,  the  more  extensive  one's 
experience  is  respecting  natural  phenomena,  the  more  likely 
he  will  be  of  inferring  their  true  causes,  because  similar  causes 
must  produce  similar  effects.  But  moral  causation  appears 
to  differ  from  physical;  thus,  a  moral  occurrence  may  takQ 
place^  which  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the  mind  of  one 
individual,  but  which  may  scarcely  effect  that  of  another  at 
all ;  hence,  we  find  apparently  the  same  moral  cause  prompting 
one  man  to  good  and  virtuous  actions,  and  another  tp  acts  of 
quite  a  contrary  character.  The  dissimilarity  of  physical  and 
moral  causation  is,  however,  only  apparent.  They  are  the  same 
in  principle.  The  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  same 
cause  upon  different  minds,  depends  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  mental  seats  not  being  alilce,  whilst  these  seats  form  se- 
parate links  in  the  chain  of  causation.  This  is  the  reas6n  of 
the  difference  of  opinions  observable  among  mankind :  thus 
two  persons  having  the  same  proof  respecting  a  question,  will 
arrive  at  different  conclusions,  although  both  may  be  free 
from  prcrjudice.  Moral  causes,  therefore,  in  their  relation 
with  the  minds  of  different  individuals,  will  vary  in  their 
effects ;  for  proofs  which  are  convincing  to  one  person,  and 
which  create  a  belief  in  his  mind,  may  appear  not  only 
doubtful,  but  false,  to  another.  Neither  of  tnese  can  be  cer- 
tain that  his  own  inference,  or  conclusion,  is  the  true  one^ 
unless  he  can  obtain  the  evidence  of  his  senses  respecting  the 
thing  in  question. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  self-evident  truth  is  intuitive, 
because  it  is  the  result  Qf  an  internal  proof;  for  instance,  it  is 
self-evident  that  two  and  two  must  make  four;  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  the  half;  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once,.  &c.  This  notion  has  arisen  from  an  idea  that 
self-evident  truth  results  from  the  action  of  the  intellectual 
feculties  alone.  But,  if  we  enquire  into  the  origin  of  this 
knowledge,  we  shall  find  that  its  rudiments  are  derived  from 
without ;  for  instance^  respecting  the  first  truism,  that  two  and , 
two  make  four;  it  should  be  considered  that  numbers  pre- 
suppose things  themselves ;  that  a  knowledge  of  these  is  re- 
quired  before  a  knowledge  of  their  number  can  be  acquired, 
land  that  this  knowledge  can  only  be  derived  from  observation, 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 

With  respect  to  the  second  truism,  that  the  whole  is  greater 
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thitt  the  Imlf  t^^-befm  tbts  dm  he  kmown  we  requtm  a  koow- 
ledge  of  bodies,  and  of  their  divisibiltty)  from  obsenratioa;  br 
iRataace,.  if  I  did  not  kaow  duit  stones  existed^  eo«ild  I  know 
tkat  a  whole  stone  is  larger  than  its  half?  I  derive  a  know- 
Jedffe  of  both  its  existence  and  divisibility  from  its  relation 
with  iny  organs  of  sense* 

The  same  is  the  case  with  every  truian^  Moral  truth, 
(hrdnghout  its  most  extensive  sphere,  depends  upon  expe* 
rienee,  which  is  the  result  of  oh^rvation.  The  reason  tW 
some  truisms  are  called  self-evident  is,  because  they  are  ob- 
jects  of  aUnoat  constant  observation ;  they,  therefore,  appew 
as  if  they  were  intuitive.  But  every  physical  law  is  as  cc»- 
Mant  and  immutable  as  that  which  governs  number,  sise^  and 
place;  for  instance,  it  is  equally  as  true  that  aulphime  acUl 
and  magnesia  will  always  form  a  neutral  salt,  possessing  cer- 
tam  (MToperties  peculiar  to  itself  as  it  is  that  two  and  two  will 
-make  four,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  hal^  or  that  the 
same  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once« 

From  the  above  view  of  the  subject  it  would  appear^  thai 

self*evident  truth  does  not  differ  in  its  clmracter  frcmi  tr«th  in 

'  genaal,  derived  from  perception  and  obsiervation.    It  depends 

upon  our  almost  constant  observation  of  certain  propertiea  in 

bbdies,  in  their  separate  and  combined  states. 

Perception!  being  the  immediate  result  of  sensation^  is  do* 
rived  from  five  sources,  which  are  the  external  senses.  The 
senses  may  have  relations  with  objects  either  separately  or 
:co«j<nntly.  We  have  instances  of  the  former  in  hearinjf^ 
smelling,  and,  indeed,  in  every  sense;  but  the  relations  irf 
-some,  as  vision  and  touchy  produce  two  kinds  of  .idea8y.8ttdi.a8 
colour  and  form,  and  solidity  and  form.  Form  and  size  are 
•the  only  ideas  capable  of  being  derived  through  Uie  medioin 
of  two  senses  in  common ;  and  where  one  sense  can  be  appUed 
for  the  rectification  of  the  mistake  of  anothw.  Thus,  if  vision 
be  imperfect  respecting  form  or  size,  the  sense  of  touck  wiD 
iBupply  its  place;  oil  the  contrary,  when  the  sense  of  feielii^  is 
imperfect,  we  rely  on  vision.  But,  we  cannot  rectify  owe 
mistake  of  colour,  odour,  sound,  and  taste^  by  any  souse  bat 
that  to  which  it  immediately  and  singly  relates. 

Truth,  then,  as  it  relates  to  the  mind,  is  dependent  upon  the 
evidelipe  of  the  senses,  in  which  consists  the  strongeist  degree 
.  of  [iroof.  ^  But,  some  i^efer  believing  in  eri^r,  from  pul^i^ 
an  iroi>licit  confidence  in  the  assertions  of  others,  thi^  to  ap- 
ply their  own  senses  for  the  dkeovery  of  truth.  Indeed,  the 
Pleasure  of  error  appears  greater  to  some  l&an  that  of  tntd^ 
:*his  may  depend  upon  the  love  of  variety,  inherent  in  most 
men ;  for^  as  truth  is  one,  iimsftutable  thing,  it  siitiales  ikt 
mind  by  its  sltmeooess;  Whereas  error,  being  bo  diversified  in 
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Us  ispeeta,  aiid  p<mai9iiif  $q  many  tliades  of  duiraeter,  pkaeea 
tjhe  imagioatioi^  with  its  delugioos. 

Error  is  also,  frequently,  a  sourc^e  of  content  and  pleasure  i 
lor  tlH2se  who  kre  led  away  with  its  delusions,  or  uiose  who 
take  merely  a  superficial  view  of  objects  and  occurrences 
aroun4  them,  and  who  seldom  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
past,  or  into  the  probability  of  the  future,  are  more  happy,  and 
are  ^ut^ect  to  a  greater  degree  of  contentedness  in  tneir  pre- 
sent state  of  existence,  tbai^  those  whose  mental  fiicuities 
proH^»t  them  to  enquire  into  the  secrets  of  Nature.  The 
iroirbs  of  creation  display  more  harmony  and  perfection  wheii 
Gonjtemplated  in  their  natural  and  combined  state,  than  when 
l^dncej  to  their  primitive  elements ;  hence,  the  pleasure  of  po^ 
f^trir  idjgfenerallvof  a  lively  cast,  and  that  of  philosophy,  gloomy* 

fielief  will  he  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  number  of 
prpp6  which  may  ^ve  rise  to  it.  Proof  may  be  considered  tp 
rank  in  the  following  degrees ;  viz.  the  evidence  of  the  senseS| 
the  testimony  of  others,  and  circumstantial  proof. 

Belief  has  been  already  considered,  under  the  denomination 
ot  trnlhy  as  far  ap  it  res^ds  the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses; 
fmtf,  there  remains  still  a  few  words  to  be  said  respecting 
tiiioga  which  are  not  themselves  objects  of  senfie,  but  whosf 
{^enoiyi^na  are  manifested  through  the  interventioi^  of  sub* 
stances  which  are  related  with  the  nerves  of  sensation*  Th^ 
.  existence  ai^d  modification  of  such  things  ca%  therefore^  only 
J]ie  mrov^  from  their  phen9meiuu  This  Ijdnd  of  proof  may  be 
called  infeijr^d  proof.  We  find  a  bod]^  one  time  at  i^est ;  at  anr 
pther  tiime  it  moves,  althou^  no  motion  appears  to  have  been 
^moMinicated  tp  it  For  ^nstapeet  if  we  bring  a  piece  of 
steel  within  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  a  needle,  the  needle  will 
remain  at  rest ;  but,  let  the  steel  be  magnetized,  and  brin^  it 
within  the  ^%xoe  distance  of  the  needle,t  the  needle  will  in- 
;«tantly  viave  towards  it.  Again,  let  small  bits  of  paper  lie 
jtm  a  tabloy  and  bring  a  stick  of  sealing* wax  within  an  u^ch  of 
them,  they  will  all  remain  at  rest ;  wA  let  the  wax  be  well 
iTubbed  with  the  hand,  and  bring  it  withiu  the  same  distance 
pf  the  bits  of  paper>  they  will  instantly  start  towards  it. 

In  the  above  exaipple,  something  must  pass  from  the  sted 
.to  the  needle,  and  from  the  wax  to  the  pieces  of  papc^r, 
capable  of  exerting  an  inflnence  over  them,  and  or  com- 
pelUng  them  to  move;  but,  the  influencing  body  is  t€K> 
Viioute  to  constitute  an  object  qf  sense.  We  prove  its  ex* 
isiance,  merely  by  inference,  from  the  phenomena  which  it 
produces  in  union  with  tangible  matter.  As  a  further  illii^h 
^ratipn  on  this  point,  a  person  one  moment  is  walking,  and  in 
g9^  l^eajth ;  the  pext  moment  he  is  stricken  dead  by  a  spai^ 
9(  ^ghta^.     His  oi^faqifi^tion  appears  stiU  as  perfect  fs 
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before,  yet  he  cannot  walk,  nor  can  he  stir  a  limb.  In  such 
an  instance,  soniethinfip  must  be  taken  away  firora  the  body,  oif 
some  property  changed  in  it,  by  its  union  with  other  properties; 
but  this  substance  is  too  minute  to  bear  an  alliance  with  our 
senses.  Its  existence  is  proved,  however,  by  inference,  from 
the  effects  which  it  manifests  in  combination  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  structure  of  the  body. 

It  will  be  asked,  is  the  sbbstance  mentioned  above  the  same 
in  the  three  examples?'  The  same  causes  must  produce  the 
same  effects ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  magnetizing  the  wax  will 
not  make  it  attract  the  needle ;  and  that  rubbing  the  steel  will 
not  increase  its  influence  over  minute  pieces  of  paper ;  Bor, 
lastly,  will  either  magnetizing  or  rubbing  the  body  brin^  it  to 
life  again  when  it  is  once  dead.  Those  who  maintain  the 
identity  of  imperceptible  matter  throughout  the  universe, 
ought  to  show  that  it  will  always  manifest  the  same  pheno- 
mena in  combination  with  the  same  body. 

Inferred  proof,  then,  leads  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  things  which  have  no  relsition  with  our  senses. 
The'  foundation  of  this  belief  rests  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  material  world.  Indeed,  every  moral 
belief  rests  upon  the  same  basis;  so  that  the  difference  foetweeti 
that  resulting  from  inferred  proof,  and  a  belief  produced  by 
the  testimony  of  others,  consists  only  in  this :  tnat  we  ouf' 
^selves  are  witnesses  of  the  phenomena  constituting  inferred 
proof;  whereas,  testimonial  proof  consists  merely  in  the  aflir- 
Ination  of  others.  ' 

The  truth  of  distant  phenomena,  also,  is  the  result  of  in- 
ferred proof.  It  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
of  things  within  our  reach.  This  knowledge  is  generalised, 
and  applied  to  distant  objects,  and  to  modifications  of  matter 
which  are  not  objects  of  sense,  from  a  belief  that  the  laws  of 
.Mature  are  universally  the  same.  Thus,  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  proved  by  inference  to  consist  of  matter  possessing  the 
-same  properties  as  those  of  what  forms  our  o'Wn  globe. 
The  limits  of  their  movements,  their  relative  distances,  and 
the  periods  of  their  revolutiqps,  are  proved  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  relates  to  terrestrial  bodies.  This  ge- 
neralized knowledge^  as  it  relates  to  the  solar  system,  is  uni- 
versalized, and  applied  to  all  the  other  systems  throughoiift 
Nature.  This  great  mor^l  truth,  as  it  relates  to  the  mind, 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  every  moral  belief.  What  is 
consonant  with  it  is  well  worthy  oi  belief;  but  what  is  con- 
trary to  it  is  not  true ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  worthy  of 
belief.  -  Belief  must  be  considered  in  a  moral,  and  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view.  The  difference  between  these  appears 
io  consist  chiefly  in  this :— That  the  former  depends  upon  in- 
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tellect^  and  the  latter  upon  sentiitient.  We  shi^ll  at  present 
examine  the  degrees  of  moral  belief. 

'  -Since  occurrences  in  life  are  so  diversified,  and  since  expe- 
rience proves  that  the  character  of  mankind  is  not  always  with- 
out a  flow,  in  a  moral  sense ;  all  occurrences,  with  their  attend- 
ant circumstances,  which  may  be  represented  to  have  obtained, 
although  thev  may  be  consonant  with  the  general  order  of 
things,  should  not,  however,  be  implicitly  believed.  If  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind  were  morally  perfect^  and  the 
virtuous  sentiments  and  intelfectual  dispositions  powerful 
enough  to  overcome  the  grovelling  propensities  of  his  nature, 
moral  belief  must  always  amount  to  moral  truth,  and  moral 
evil  would  be  only  a  name.  But,  since  daily  experience  too 
well  shows  that  the  human  character  is  a  compound  of  good 
and  evil,  and  that  the  latter  too  frequently  predominates  over 
the  former,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  prejudice  from  edu- 
cation, self-love,  and  jealousy,  it  is  necessary,  in  a  civilised 
state  of  society,  to  lay  down  certain  rules,  and  institute  certain 
ceremonies,  in  order  to  enquire  after  truth.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  rouse  one  passion  as  a  check  against  another ;  hence, 
rewards  and  punishments  are  holden  out  as  an  inducement  to 
moral  ^ood. 

'  Testimonial  or  affirmative  proof,  then,  will  produce  belief 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  credulity  of  the  subject  of  it, 
and  to  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  of  the  character  of 
the  witness:  for  instance,  a  person  may  tell  me  that  he  wit- 
ness^ the  burning  of  Moscow.  It  is  true  that  Moscow  was 
burnt,  and  1  may  telieve,  from  certain  circumstances,  that  this 
person  was  in  Russia  at  that  time ;  it  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  he  witnessed  that  occurrence,  especially  if  he  is  not  known 
to  be  addicted  to  falsehood.  This  proof  may  be  strong  enough 
to  create  a  belief  \n  my  mind  respecting  what  he  asserts.  This 
is  an  affirmative  proof  of  the  strongest  kind,  inasmuch  as  it 
relates  to  a  circumstance  which  the  witness  asserts  to  have 
seen ;  it  is  then  worthy  of  belief.  But  the  affirmation  may  still 
be  &lse,  because  this  person  may  be  deceiving  me,  for  the 
sake  of  feeding  his. vanity,  of  forwarding  his  own  interest,  or 
any  other  views.         .    .  ^ 

MoraV  belief,  then,  derived  from  affirmative  proof,  can  only 
Amount  to  a  probability ;  because,  although  the  mind  may  give 
an  assent  to  the  affirmation,  it  still  does  not  lay  that  affirmai* 
tion  down  as  moral  truth. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  enquire  whether  moral  belief  depends 
upon  intellect,  or  upon  sentiment.  Some  persons  believe  al- 
most every  thing  they  hear:  these  are  said  to  be  credulous. 
Others  disbelieve  almost  every  thing  of  which  they  have  had 
not  the  evidence  of  their  senses:  these  are  called  sceptics. 
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ThMe  atoear  to  cMslittite  tl»  two  txiw^mm  ^  tW  ftmifh 
of  belief.  It  is  evident  flMt  {tersoM  of  ike  fini  ekm  do  mI 
use  their  io.tdlectual  fisieulties  at  all,  ad  as  to  compare  ciream- 
stances^  infer  causes,  and  draw  coDdiusions,  httam^keff^ 
up  tbeir  assent.  Tlieir  beliief,  then,  must  depend  ufioD  « 
mere  perception  of  tbe  ideas  eonreyed  to  tbeir  miad,  eitkef 
fh)ai  reading  or  from  oral  relation.  Aiiimah,  as  Well  as  mtd^ 
are  subject  to  this  kind  of  belief.  It  is  manifested  in  Atk 
Obedience  to  comiBand,  &c.  ^  It  denotes  timiditj,  and  a  lov 
degree  of  intellect.  It  does  not  appear  to  depend  naon  sei- 
timent,  wbose  inflaenee  is  to  derate  the  huoMA  oiaraeiKi 
above  that  of  the  brute. 

The  word  scepticism  is  often  very  improperly  applied.  It 
admits  of  a  great  many  degrees*  In  its  nighest  degree  it  I(nn 
ititutes  a  doubt,  or,  perhaps,  a  disbelief  of  avety  thibgi  Ii 
its  lowest  degree  it  meets  credulity. 

Tariety  is  an  attribute  of  Nature.  It  exists  ^a«ighout  b& 
her  works.  It  is  as  evident  in  tbe  manij^statioiis  c^mentsl 
pl^nomena,  bs  it  is  in  the  external  ap|>earances  '^af  belies; 
nence  belief  varies  in  degree  in  differei^  individaalb.  Ji  pe^ 
9on  may  exert  hi&  intellectual  ihculties  to  a  certain  exti^  is 
order  to  compare  ideas  and  draw  conclusions;  bUt  he  ciMiiM 
compel  himself  to  believe  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  Mn- 
elusions  which  he  has  drawnv  To  expect  this,  ts  to  «x|)eeti 
reversion  of  lAne  order  of  things.  The  stronger  cause  nNiBt 
always  prevail  in  morals  as  well  as  in  physics.  For  insttoc^ 
if  a  person  believes  a  thing  to  day  whicb  he  disbelieved  p$ks> 
^ay,  he  must  have  t«ceived  some  additi^ial  calide  fer  tlMt 
belief,  so  as  to  render  that  side  which  was  weaker  topr^oih 
derate  over  the  stronger.  Moral  belief  is  ienttrely  depeadeii 
bn  reason,  and  reason  forms  a  part  of  Natate.  What  is  ctoa^ 
trary  to  Reason  must,  th€ii^ore>  be  an  ol^ct  of  HMMd  dii^ 
belief;  and,  l»  It  is  not  in  the  powder  of  the  tmnd  ^to  alter  its 
own  nature,  it  is  also  not  in  Hs  power  to  believe  that  wJHN^a 
contrary  to  the  conclusion  i^hieh  itself  has  formed. 

Scepticism,  therefbfe'e,  must  depend  upon  the  constitution  af 
the  mind.  It  varies  in  degree  in  diflferent  ioAvuluali^  accede 
ing  to  tbe  nature  of  the  mental  faculties.  In  soom,  it  atftoasii 
to  a  doubt  of  all  the  material  world;  wheneas^  in  otJieii^  it 
'descends  as  low  as  to  put  an  implicit  belief  in  afanoat  evtnytnT' 
c^mstafiice  #hich  id  told  them.  The  g;eBeraIity  of  maakiad 
think  and  believe  nearly  alike.,.  This  depeacb  upon  tki 
stands^rd  of  the  human  character  existii^  in  the  nriadfe  he- 
tHvebn  the  two  extremes.  For  instance^  tlie  |>etora£ty  af 
mankind  are  possessed  of  common  sense ;  that  is,  aU  their 
mental  iacnities  lire  endowi^d  with  proportionate  Onm^isit 
but  w^  see  some  ^i^nlns^  and  some  idiots  amo9g  iibem%   ^ 
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tvrieeii'  "^we  tm^  mstiU^^des  A^t€  ar^  nuioeroog  vftrieties  4)f 
ckmmd&t^  but  iim  najority  approach  towards  the  middle 
standard. 

Morat  bel^  does  not  appear  to  depend  upoii  sentiment, 
birt  it  is  tke  result  of  the  ojperatioa  of  the  inteileetual  facoU' 
ttea.  It  is  the  product  of  iae  compared  ideas  of  the  object  of 
enquiry.  For  instance,  three  possessing  individually  a  given 
power  most  foe  strimger  than  two  individually  possessing  the 
aaeme  power.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  res4)ect  to  moral 
laws;  hence,  the  stronger  idea  must  prevail  over  the  weaker ; 
and  two  idettSf  each  cin  given  power,  must  overcome  one  idea 
of  the  same  power.  The  belief  will,  of  necessity,  attach  to* 
the  stronger  side. 

In  the  admission  of  affirmative  {uroof,  four  things  must  be, 
tdken  into  consideration :    first,  the  number  of  the  witnesses ; . 
second,  the  nature  of  their  character;  third,  the  means  which 
tiie^  have  had  of  ascertaining  the  facts ;  and,  fourth,  the  time 
which  may  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  took  place. 

When  an  occurrence  of  an  uncommon  nature  is  stated  to 
have  titkea  place,  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  single  individual  is  not 
always  a  cause  of  belief,,  although  that  occurrence  may  be 
withm  the  isphere  of  possibility.  But  if  more  than  one  person 
dbould  affirm  the  same  thing,  the  strength  of  proof  will  be  in 
a  -degree  proportionate  to  uieir  number.^  As  each  individual 
mast  possess  the  same  power  of  observation,  provided  his  or-* 
ganifEation  be  perfect,  the  suspicion  attending  his  single  tes- 
timony must  arise  from  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  propensities 
of  the  human  eharacter. 

Misrepresentation  depends  upon  two  causes :  first,  a  want 
oJT  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  witness  to  make  himself  suf- 
fciently  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  question:  second,  an 
intention  to  deceive. 

With  respiect  to  the  fir^  point ;  twenty  individuals  may  be 
present  at  the  time  that  any  occurr^ice  takes  place,  yet  each 
of  thera  may  not  have  the  same  opportunity  of  witnessing  all 
die  particulars  connected  with  it ;  each  person,  therefore,  can 
cmly  bear  testimony  to  those  things  which  he  himself  has  o]>* 
served,  although  all  of  them  may  be  able  to  prove  the  principal 
oecurreiKe.  In  this  instance,  a  belief  in  the  occurrence  must, 
neeassarily  be  stronger  than  that  in  the  particulars  connected 
with  it,  because  all  the  witnesses  testify  to  the  former,  whereas 
Ottly  a  few  of  them  bear  testimony  to  the  latter. 

The  time  intervening  between  the  occurrence  smd  the  en-* 

SniiT,  should  also  be  considered,  before  an  assent  is  given  to 
leassertion^  The  best  memorv  is  sometimes  liable  to  fail^ 
and  from  images  being  constantly  presented  to  the  mind  fop 
a  long  period  <»f  time,  old  i^eas  are  liable  to  fiide.    Any  facts 
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affirmed  to  have  taken  place  yesterday  are  more  wolrt^  of 
belief  than  if  they  be  stated  to  have  occurred  twenty  yean 

The  second  principle  of  misrepresentation  depends  aponan 
intention  to  deceive  or  to  mislead.  False  statement  depeoik 
upon  three  causes;  first,  a  love  of  falsehood;  second,  hope; 
and  third,  fear. 

The  characters  of  some  persons  are  naturally  so  uprigkt 
that  they  never  swerve  from  truth,  whether  their  statement  be 
of  importance,  or  not.  ^  Even  self-interest,  which  is  one  of  the^ 
strongest  propensities  in  the  generality  of  mankind)  will  Bot 
overcome  their  love  of  truth  and  justice.  Such  a  character, 
Aristides  is  represented  to  have  been.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
perfection  is  not  very  often  to  be  observed,  otherwise  the  cha- 
racter of  one  individual  would  not  be  held  up  so  much  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  It  is  an  admission,  that  the  generality 
of  those  even  who  appear  most  just  and  virtuous,  have  aportioD 
of  evil  blended  with  their  ^ood  qualities. 

Justice,  like  truth,  admits  of  no  degrees;  but  injustice  may 
exist  in  several  decrees:  for  instance,  if  a  person  owes  met 
shilling,  he  ought  in  justice  to  pay  it  to  the  full  amount;  foVi 
if  he  pays  only  eleven-pence  half-penny,  he  will  not  be  actin^p 
justly  toward^  me.  But  the  injustice  will  be  in  an  inverse 
ratio  tp  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  he  pays  below  a  ^- 
ling;  for  example,  if  he  pay  .only  eleven-pence,  he  will  be 
acting  unjustly;  but  if  he  pay  only  six-pence,  he  will  be  acting 
more  unjustly.  Justice,  then,  bears  the  same  relation  to  in- 
justice as  truth  does  to  error ;  inasmuch  as  each  admits  of  only 
one  degree. 

Justice  and  mercy  are  qualities  quite  opposed  to  eadi 
other;  for  he  that  is  just  cannot  be  merciful,  and  he  that  iff 
merciful  cannot  be  just.  For  instance,  suppose  a  law  to  be 
ordained  for  any  purpose;  justice  would  consist  in  acting  up 
to  that  law,  provided  it  has  no  conditions ;  biit  if  mercy  were 
shown  to  the  transgressor,  the  law  would  be  broken,  and  jus- 
tice swerved  from.  But,  it  will  be  said  that  many  laws  aie 
unjust,  therefore,  the  above,  example  will  not  hold  good  with 
respect  to  moral  laws.  According  to  every  moral  law,  it  is 
just  that  every  one  should  possess  and  en  joy  that  which  is  his 
own ;  for  instance,  if  I  owe  any  one  a  shilling,  justice  will  con- 
sist in  my  paying  him  the  shilling,  and  no  less.  If  he  should 
pardon  me  by  my  paying  him  only  six-pence,  justice  would  be 
discarded,  and  mercy  would  take  its  place. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  every  moral  law.  Justice  i^ 
pne  thing,  and  mercy  another;  and  when  one  prevails,  ibe 
other  must  necessarily  be  forsaken.  It  will  be  asked^  wfaicli 
of  the  two  ought  generally  to  prevail  •     It  is  b^tter,^  ia  % 
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iHond  sense,  for  ninety-nine  guilty  persons  to  escape  punish* 
ment,  than  for  one  innocent  person  to  suffer;  but  tnis  may 
not  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  society.  This 
proverb  shows  that  mercy  is  considered  a  more  amiable  dispo* 
sil^n  than  justice. 

In  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  justice  and  mercy,  in  a 
moral  sense,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  dbpositions  of  the  human  character.  Before  men 
can  act  up  to  justice,  they  must  be  endowed  with  the  highest 
degree  ot  perfection,  and  must  all  stand  on  an  equal  footing. 
For  instance,  it  is  very  just  that  every  one  should  possess,  in 
tranquillity,  that  which  is  his  own :  according  to  the  nature 
of,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with,  this  globe,  some 
must  be  rich  and  some  poor ;  now,  if  the  rich  man  should 
lend  to  the  poor  man  any  thing,  according  to  the  strict  letter 
of  justice,  tne  latter  ought  to  return  that  which  he  borrowed, 
or  at  least  something  equivalent  to  it ;  but,  if  the  poor  man 
should  not  be  possessed  of  either^  how  can  he  pay  his  debt? 
Justice  would  require  punishment  of  the  poor,  in  case  of  his 
Bon-abAity  to  repay  that  which  was  lent  to  him,  although  he 
might  have  borrowed  it  even  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation* 
Justice,  then,  in  some  cases,  would  amount  to  revenge,  if 
acted  up  to ;  but  mercy,  in  these  cases,  would  be  an  act  of 
humanity,  and  more  compatible  with  moral  laws. 

Among  the  mass  of  mankind,  there  are  to  be  found  some 

Ersons  who  seldom  adhere  to  truth.  This  remark  will  apply 
th  to  persons  who  have  been  well  educated,  and  to  tnose 
who  have  received  no  systematic  education.  These,  there-> 
fore,  must  possess  a  natural  love  of  deceit.  Between  truth 
and  falsehood  there  is  but  one  step,  because  truth*  is  one 
immutable  thing;  but,  as  it  regards  the  human  character, 
thei^e  are  innumerable  degrees  between  the  most  upright  and 
the  most  perfidious. 

'  Why  evil  dispositions  should  be  implanted  in  man,  is  a 
mystery;  but  that  they  are  manifested  in  the  human  character, 
vre  have  only  to  appeal  to  &cts  to  prove.  It  has  been  already 
said,  that  variety  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  nature ;  it  is  ob* 
servable  in  all  her  works,  whether  physical  or  moral:  it  must 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  many  acts  and  occurrences  which 
appear  an  evil  to  mankind,  and  to  other  living  beings,  are  abso- 
lutely good  as  they  relate  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  follows,  that,  in  the  admission 
of  affirmative  proof,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  positive  tes- 
tiiaony,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  Iei  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
man  in  general ;  and,  if  possible,  a  knowledge  of  the.  propensities 
of  those  who  are  the  suojects  of  the  affirmation  in  particular. 

A  knowledge  of  character  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  an 
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imtinate  mtctooarae  -mih  nMnfcimL  isd  m  ddto  obwrvlibn  «f 
their  aelioni.  Tlie  ac4k>B8  of  eao»  todiTidsal  shottld  be  «■■« 
■idlered  ia  refattien  to  hn  exienml  fiinsi.  Ab  tke  moivemttKim 
of  the  body  ore  dependent  upon  menlftl  eanies,  w  fior  ae  it 
regards  the  functions  of  the  voluntary  organs,  there  must  esiet 
an  Ultimate  aUknee  between  the  oerpweal  actions  and  the 
impulses  of  the  mind.  A  orind  of  a  {larticalaT  ooaatitatioiiy 
formed  of  particular  propensitioB,  and  other  facalttes,  «r  m 
mind  in  a  parlicufaur  state  er  condition,  vill  excite  a  parti- 
cular class  of  muscles  into  action ;  and,  as  dM  phcaomonoa  of 
muscular  contraction  is  an  ^ect  of  sense,  tlw  character  of  the . 
indtvidual  becomes  in  a  degree  exposed  to  the  world. 

But,  it  will  be  said^  that  every  person  is  a  jodee  of  hb  owm 
character,  and  that  be  hnows  whether  society  waiud  consider  U 
ffood  or  bad;  if,  thm*efore,  it  should  happen  to  be  bad,  he  ean 
deaTOors  to  conceal  it  in  his  vdiuntary  movements,  wbibt  aaso^ 
dating  with  others.  This  may  be  the  case  in  some  degree ;  birt 
an  almo^  constant  impulse  of  the  mind  towards  one  point,  will 
generally*  if  not  alwajfs,  produce  an  excitement  of  a  omtein 
set  of  tte  muscles  of  tte  face  and  forehead,  irom  the  direct  in* 
ftnedoe  which  the  one  exerts  over  the  othm ;  and  a  continm^ 
lion  of  this  excitement  must  necessarily,  according  to  the 
laws  of  vitality,  increase  theu*  development,  so  as,  ultimately, 
to  form  a  particular  and  decided  character  of  feature.  The 
science  of  physiognomy,  then,  is  fMuided  in  nature.  But  the 
dispositions  w  i&  mind  are  not  so  muc^  ccmnected  with  the 
lenfftb,  breadth,  and  prominency  of  the  countenance,  as  it  is 
WTO  the  modified  expressions  of  that  countenance,  owkig  to  a 
gradual  development  of  the  fiK^al  muscles. 

As,  however,  the  natural  form  of  the  oountenanoe  is  vierf 
divemfied,  the  science  of  physiognomy  cannot  well  be  re^ 
duced  into  a  regular  syst^n.  Diversity  of  the  natural  form 
of  countenances  are,  perhaps,  as  numerous  as  mankind  them<» 
selves';  a  variety  in  t»eir  expressions  must,  consequendy,  be 
as  numerous.  This  will  debar  us  from  acquiring  more  Imoir* 
lejh^  from  the  external  appearance  <ef  4ihe  features,  than  that 
of  the  principal  traits  of  individual  characters.  An  estimate 
ef  particular  propensities  must  be  fiurmed  upon  the  priiiei* 
pies  of  phrenotegy,  if  it  can  be  ibrmed  at  all.  But,  ns 
affinnntifre  pmof  consfets  sesnetim^  in  the  wriiten  deeumenta 
of|MirBOB8  whom  we  luuve  never  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  are  generaUy  observed  to  inflivB^ce 
thrir^testimony. 

Ermry  indivcdual  gifted  miih  common  seii»e,  and  havkig  Hb^ 
^pontonity,  is  capable  of  ^omprdiending  the  physical  •Mid 
mavttl  occurrences  which  daily  take  place  around  him.  If 
manlind  wei«s  sindei^  iovei^  of  truth,  «ffirmatire  pro^  would 
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W  MentlMl  wMi  tnKk  lii  ra6M«riiig  Um  46|pne  •!  taati* 
■MDial  proo^  thee,  if  the  witeeas  be  eMBwrnd  wtth  a  oomoMn 
UBderstandingt  bis  capdbility  of  •hftriipg  tbe  fact  caaDot  be 
doubtedy  nar  Jhb  epyeilanity ;  for  be  bas  no  rif bt  to  affirm 
that  wbkb  be  bat  not  obfeierved.  All  tbat  can  be  doubted^ 
AeO)  must  be  his  sincerity.  A  want  of  siacerity  aiay  a^ise 
firom  several  causes  connected  witb  an  over  degree  cif  self- 
love.  Many  of  these  causes  may  be  said  to  eonnst  in  a  na- 
tural propensity  to  deceive;  self-interest,  love^  friendsbift 
kindred,  hope,  fear,  ambition,  vanity,  and  revenge* 

It  has  beeA  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  passions  to  the 
primitive  prindple  of  self-love.  Self-love  consists  in  a  dedre 
ef  ever^  thing  conducive  to  the  preservation,  ease,  and  safety 
of  the  individual.  This  propensity  is  manifest  in  every  one 
in  a  certmn  degr^.  The  Author  of  Nature  appears  to  have  ^ 
implanted  in  evei^  living  being  propa^ities,  or  tendencies,  to  ' 
avoid  that  which  is  injurious,  and  to  chose  that  which  is  ooH- 
genial,  to  himself.  This  natural  love  of  self  is,  generalfys 
with  very  few  exceptions,  more  powerful  than  that  of  aay 
father  object  in  nature.  It  may  show  itself  in  friendship/ 
sexaaltove,  self-interest,  ambition,  revenge,  ftc,  which  ap« 
pear  to  be  primitive  faculties  themselves.  It  follows,  there* 
fere,  that,  as  every  propensitive  feculty  acts  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  general  good  xk  the  individual  to  wbom  it  belongs, 
so  connected  with  the  actions  of  each,  self-le^ve,  in  various 
decrees  of  moiUfioation,  must  constitute  the  principal  part  of 
the  homan  character. 

I«  measuring  the  degree  of  probability  attending  testi-* 
menial  assertion,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  caases  of 
&lse  statements,  already  noticed.  From  the  history  of  man 
IB  all  a^s,  alid  firom  our  own  experience,  it  is  undeniable 
timt  be  i»  not  always  a  lover  Of  truth.  The  strength  of 
liffirmative  proof  will  be  also  influenced  by  the  history  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  fact.  Theit*  relative  pro- 
bability wilt  determine  the  degree  of  belief  resulting  nrom 
tiie  evidence ;  for,  when  a  chain  of  cmumstanoes  connected 
with  the  oceurrenoe  is  clearly  accounted  for,  the  evi« 
dence  amoiints  neariy  to  moral  truth.  Such  evidence  is 
oonsidered  the  stnmeest  which  generally  >caa  be  obtained 
in  courts  of  law.  When  the  &et  and  the  circumstaacee 
aitending  it  aire  stated  to  have  occurred  in  a  way  comO* 
nant  ^ut  experience,  Aat  is,  within  the  bounds  of  proba% 
bility,  the  proo^  im  the  «ye  of  the  law,  is  considered  to  amount 
to  truth.  But,  with  relation  lo  the  mind  of  the  en^uirer^  it 
oan  'only  tanount  to  a  beliej^  because  ifaeoe  ^earatins  -stiU  a  pos- 
sibility  of  the  stalement  being  fitlse.  As,  bewever,  <tbe  JMf^ 
atid  jury,  «n  courts  t>f  law,  cannot  (obtaib  the  evadsMo  <of  Abair 
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senses  respecting  every  object  of  enquiry,  it  is  necessary,  for 
the  general  good  of  society,  that  affirmative  proof  should  be 
looked  upon  as  truth,  provided  nocottnter*evidence  is  adduced. 

Affirmative  proof  is  obtained  in  two  ways ;  first,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  witness ;  and,  second,  from  his  writing.  Oral 
testimony  is,  obviously,  more  an  object  of  belief  than  written 
testimony ;  because,  in  the  former,  an  enquiry  may  be  made 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  asserted  fact ;  also 
the  character  of  the  assertor  may  be  in  a  degree  estimated 
from  his  external  appearance  and  behaviour.  The  degree  of 
belief  produced  bv  oral  and  written  proof  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  analogy  of  the  thing  affirmed,  with  our  own  experience 
of  the  physical  and  moral  occurrences  which  take  place 
around  us. 

The  next  proof  in  degree  is  circumstantial  evidence.  It  is 
asked.  Is  positive  or  circumstantial  evidence  the  less  likely  to 
mislead  ?  It  requires  but  a  very  short  view  of  the  subject  to 
determine  this  point.  How  is  circumstantial  evidence  ob- 
tained? Does  it  not  depend  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  those 
who  have  witnessed,  or  who  pretend  to  have  witnessed,  the 
circumstances  ?  If  these  witnesses  can  be  believed  in  their 
evidence  respecting  the  circumstances,  thev  ought  also  to  be 
creditied  when  they  give  evidence  to  the  ract.  Their  know- 
ledge of  both  the  fact  and  its  connected  circumstances  m^ust 
depend  upon  the  evidence  of  their  senses ;  if,  therefore,  their 
isenses  are  to  be  relied  upon  respecting  the  latter,  they  must 
also  be  relied  upon  respecting  the  former;  and,  if  the  affirma- 
tion  of  the  witnesses  be  worthy  of  belief  respecting  the  one,  it 
must  be  equally  so  respecting  the  other :  but  when  the  cir- 
ctimstance  nas  been  observed  by  him  who  is  the  subject  of 
belief,  his  belief  must  be  in  a  higher  degree  than  when  it  is 
only  affirmed  by  another;  because  the  enquirer,  having  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  resoectin^  the  circumstance  which 
proves  its  truths  is  better  able  to  infer  the  nature  of  the  fact, 
but,  in  moral  fects  the  inference  is  not  so  infallibly  true  as  in 
physics,  because  the  relation  of  cause  and  effiset  cannot  be  so 
evidently  proved.  The -causes  may  be  traced  into  theefiect, 
but  the  effisct  cannot  be  reduced  into  its  causes ;  and  a  repe« 
tition  of  the  same  chain  of  causation  cannot  be  produced,  so 
as  to  prove  their  immediate  connection.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  circumstantial  evidence  is  inferior  in  degree  of  proof 
to  positive  testimony,  inasmuch  as  both  are  dependent  upon 
the  ipse  dixit  of  the  witness,  who,  if  he  be  wortny  of  credit  »n 
the  one,  must  be  equally  so  in  the  other« 

Hope  and  fear  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  human 
mind ;  hence,  reward  and  punishment  are  held  out  as  an  in-* 
citement  to  moral  good.    In  a  moral  sense  even,  independently 
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of  religious  defiunciations  against  peijury,  and  tbe  hope  of 
fatih'e  reward,  a  person  upon  his  oath  is  more  worthy  of 
belief^  than  when  tree  from  the  fear  of  any  temporal  punfah- 
ment.  It  would  appear,  then,  that /7%5tca/ truth  consists  in 
the  universal  fitness  subsisting  between  things  throughout 
nature;  and  that  thoral  truth  consists  in  the  relation  which 
this  fitness  bears  with  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  per- 
ception. Moral  belief  rests  its  foundation  upon  moral  truth, 
and  its  diflferent  degrees  are  in  proportion  to  the  analogy  of 
the  proof  under  consideration  witn  occurrences  which  we  have 
previously  experienced,  and  in  proportion  to  the  uprightness 
of  the  character  of  those  in  whose  evidence  consists  that 
proof. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  truth  may  be 
considered  identical  with  good ;  because  what  is  true  is  good, 
and  what  is  good  is  true.  As  far  as  it  re^rds  the  physical 
world,  then,  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  evil ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  such  a  thing  as  error  or  falsehood.  Kvil  consequently 
related  solely  to  morality.  In  a  physical  sense,  good  will  not 
admit  of  degrees,  because  one  part  of  the  universe  is  as  good 
and  as  perfect  as  another ;  but  moral  good  and  evil  exist  in  a 
variety  of  degrees  as  they  relate  to  mankind  in  general.  But 
bow  &r  much  of  what  is  generally  considered  a  moral  evil,  is, 
in  itself,  an  evil,  is  a  question.  Morals  are  dependent  upon 
physics,  and  the  physical  nature  of  bodies  cannot  be  considered 
an  evil,  because  nature  abounds  with  variety,  whatever  th^ 
ultimate  intention  of  this  variety  may  be.  This  variety  is  as 
evident  in  morals  as  in  phj^sics.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that,  if  man  acted  from  the  impulses  of  nature,  uninfluenced 
by  prejudice  or  education,  his  actions  would  be  morally  good. 
Although  they  might  exert  an  evil  influence  over  a  few,  yet 
their  tendencies  might  answer  the  intentions  of  nature.  This 
point  can  only  be  decided  by  Analogy.  Animals  inferior  to 
man  in  scheme,  although  many  of  them  superior  to  him  in 
physical  power,  may  be  considered  to  act  from  the  impulses 
of  nature,  yet  no  disorder  takes  place  in  their  general  arrange- 
ment. One  kind  is  armed  with  weapons  for  the  destruction 
of  another^  but  this  again  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  agility 
to  escape  from  danger.  The  propensity  to  self-preservation 
is  evident  in  both;  m  the  one,  to  make  the  other  his  prey,  to 
keep  him  from  starvation  and  death ;  and  in  the  other,  td 
escape  from  being  made  his  prey.  Man,  from  the  superiority 
of  his  mental  powers,  is  master  of  all ;  he,  therefore,  could 
receive  no  evil  from  their  physical  strength.  It  would  ap- 
pear, then,  that  all  the  evil  attending  mankind  in  a  state  of 
nature  would  result  from  the  conflict  between  man  and  roan. 
Let  us  en^^liire  into  the  extent  of  this  evil. 
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whiejk  it  9e«Miftrv  to  lu»  owa  existence^  ana  to  avoid  jdan^er^ 
He  it  aW  giftea  with  organs  to  act  up  to  hu  popensities* 
It  QMy  be  sapposed,  therefi^re,  that  self-presenration  would  be 
maintained  by  physieal  force,  at  the  expence  of  the  bappinefli 
aad  extnteae?  of  others ;  that  every  one  would  possess  a  de- 
sire for  every  thingy-^consequently  some  must  perish. 

This  pointy  also,  c^n  onl^  be  judged  of  from  analogy*  All 
animals  tarry  on  war,  occasioaally,  against  their  own  species ; 
iMtt  war,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  not  very  destructive.  We 
eeldom  find  umU.^  much  less  thousandsy  faU  in  the  affray. 
The  greatest  ravage  among  animals  is  amongst  those  of 
different  species ;  but  this  ravage  is  not  owing  to  anger  or 
revenge,  but  it  19  for  the  sake  of  saving  themselves  from 
starvation.  Mankind,  m  a  cmlixed  state,  are  not  content 
with  such  a  war&re  aa  that,  among  animals  inferior  to  them- 
srives,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  theif  necessities;  but  they 
miiat  carry  on  war  against  their  own  species,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  nations.  Analogy,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  moral  evil  would  not  be  greater  in  a  9tate  of  nature  thaa 
in  a  civilised  state, 

But,  it  will  be  said,  tbst  the  human  mind  is  differently  oo|^ 
stitiit^  in  man  from  what  it  is  in  other  animal$ ;  conseoi^ently 
his  evil  propensities  would  carry  him  fertfaer  than  tnose  ^ 
animals  carry  them>  It  must  be  also  admitted,  th«^  his  moral 
aiMl  intellectual  faculties  are  stronger  than  those  of  animals, 
and  that  he  is  endowed  with  sentiments  which  keep  hini  under 
the  sway  of  a  su{)erior  Being,  as  inferior  beings  are  kepi  under 
biamelf.  The  minds  of  his  own  species  also  aO^nd  in  variety, 
so  that  coatentions  would  not  occur  oftener  among  numkind 
than  what  we  observe  among  the  l^ute  creation.  The  former 
are  gifted  with  the  faculties  of  friendship  and  benevolwoe, 
whp^  development  is  often  retarded  in  a  state  of  civilization. 
,  It  will  he  maintained,  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  appeal 
to  analogy  to  diow  what  man  would  be  in  a  state  of  nature, 
because  we  have  already  instances  to  prove  that  point.  But, 
it  must  be  considered,  that  civilizatioB  has  always  existed,  at 
least  so  fiyr  back  as  we  have  any  account  of  in  hisitory,  in  some 
portiim  of  the  globe ;  and,  as  civilized  nations  are  nations  of 
commerce,  and  of  warfture,  they  extend  their  influence  to  al- 
most every  c<Mmer  q£  the  earth.  So  that,  what  we  call  bat- 
barons  nations  consist  of  persons  half  civilized, — persons 
whose  acquisitive  prc^nsities  have  been  excited  from  possesa- 
ii^  seme  &int  knowledge  of  the  nnjlure  qS  wealth,  wml^  thcgr 
have  no  notion  of  those  acts  and  WbUs  which  are  consid^ned 
morally  ^ood  and  evil  in  civilized  i^ates.  An  acounHdntion 
of  wealth  increases  the  love  of  it    When  thiflip^mrt  of  no 
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vake,  Ikriher  i^mn  to  ^t^sfy  the  nutwnil  aecoigilicfl  of  Btan, 
there  is  no  incitement  to  accumulate  them.  This  is  the  case 
among  animlilsy  and  it  is  also  the  ease  amonr  men  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  cirilizattoa.  Moral  good  and  eril,  among 
theta,  are  the  results  of  the  mere  irapiuses  of  nature;  and,  as 
each  individual  possesses  propensities  and  dispositiona  peca- 
liar  to  himself,  physical  force,  and  schemes  of  mutual  destrae* 
tion,  are  not  often  fiouBd  to  be  made  use  o£  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  man  in  an  uncivilized  state  i«  not  so  wretched 
as  is  generally  imagined,  unless  be  be  enshived  by  his  own 
species  in  a  state  of  civilization.  His  &cultie8  are  more  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  particular  incite* 
ments  to  produce  an  unequal  development  of  tbenu  He  is 
inspired  with  an  awe  and  an  admiration  of  a  superior  being; 
lie  IS  related  with  his  fellow-beings  by  the  attachment  of  Jove 
and  frkndship ;  and  he  is  moved,  m>m  benevolent  feelmgs^ 
to  assist  his  companions  in  distress.  These  feelings  are 
oatural  to  him,  aM  they  are  not  Uunted  by  a  love  of  wealU^ 
which  is  the  chief  source  of  moral  evil. 

Man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  requires  no  artificial  laws  for  a 
^heck  to  his  conduct,  because  the  laws  of  morality  are  en« 
graved  on  tl»  heart  c^  every  individual ;  but,  as  he  advances 
in  the  grade  of  civilisatioii,  the  propensities,  whidi  oririoally 
only  prompted  him  to  defend  himself  in  the  hour  of  ranger, 
jMid  to  acquire  diose  things  which  were  neeessary  for  hi&  own 
existence,  now  become  so  active  as  to  incite  him  to  use  erery 
scheme  and  force  to  acquire  more  than  he  wants,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  happiness  and  lives  of  others*  It  becomes  nev* 
cessary,  therefore,  to  form  artificial  laws  as  standards  for  his 
actions ;  asd  the  ]ttfu*e  refined  a  nution  is,  the  more  numeraas 
these  laws  must  necessarily  be.  .  It  is  evident,  then,  th»t  the 
more  highly  refined  nmnkind  may  be,  the  more  they  enslave 
themselves ;  because  every  cme  is  obliged  to  give  up  portions 
of  his  naikiral  right  in  pr<^portion  to  tne  nmwer  of  the  laws 
under  which  lie  lives. 

Tlie  chief  end  of  morality  is  happiness,  but  happiness  seL 
^om  mcreaaes  in  proportien  to  the  adraaoement  of  civiliza- 
tion; but  or^f/Sdiz/ morality  must  necessarily  keep  paoe  with 
lbs  jHTogress  of  refinement,  because  one  is  founded  upon  the 
^ber«  The  difiiMiem»  between  natural  aiid  artificial  morality 
eofwists  in  tfa^ — that  llie  fonbw  depends  upon  the  inherenit 
ineUaaiion  of  individuals,  and  must  always  ^ve  tiie  smne 
standard,  which  is  nature ;  whereas  the  latter  difiers  in  eivery 
•ge,  country,  and  under  titflSerent  S3rst«ns  and  forms  of  re- 
ligion..  Wheu  Ae  haMts  of  fnanakind  aker  in  the  projpess  of 
idiriUsation,  il  is  necessary  that  their  systems  of  morality  also 
dhondd  cbuige  accordingly :  but  these  syateme  are  notfound^ 
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hat  nature,  but  are  artificial,  and  tbe  results  of  necessity^  as  a 
^eck  to  human  passions. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  morality,  in  its  pure  state, 
is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  man.  It  may  be  said,  in  one 
sense,  to  consist  in  the  fitness  of  things ;  because  every  thing 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  has  formed  is  fit  and  perfect,  in  re- 
lation to  the  universe. 

Truth,  then,  has  its  relations  with  good,  and  error  or  fiilse- 
hood  is  related  with  evil ;  because  what  is  true  is  good,  and 
what  is  good  is  true :  again,  what  is  false  is  an  evil,  and  what 
is  an  evil  is  false.  But,  according  to  the  artificial  state  in 
which  mankind  exist,  the  naturalorder  of  things  have  become 
changed.  Grood  and  evil  are  of  various  degrees,  and  truth  is 
often  an  evil. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  result  of  truth  must  be  always  good; 
but,  in  a  civilized  state  of  society,  it  is  frequently  an  evil. 
For  instance,  the  laws  of  society  are  not  always  either  just  or 
merciful ;  and,  when  the  law  denounces  death  as  the  punish- 
ment  for  a  trifling  act,  it  would  be  a  greater  evil  to  society 
to  adhere  to  truth  than  to  swerve  ^om  it,  because  every 
member  might  become  subject  to  that  punishment  in  his  turn. 
Moral  truth,  consequently,  in  civilized  society,  is  often  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  nature,  because  these  laws  do  not  require 
the  life  of  an  individual,  except  when  the  law  of  preservation 
has  been  already  wilfully  violated,  or  intended  to  have  been 
violated. 

Even  in  civilized  society  the  standard  of  moral  good  is 
endeavoured  to  be  founded  on  truth,  because  the  systems  of 
morals  in  all  countries,  which  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  civi- 
lization and  refinement,  consist  in  an  attempt  to  excite  the 
feculties  of  friendship,  benevolence,  and  religion,  and  in  an 
endeavour  to  check  the  activity  of  those  propensities,  the  ex- 
cessive development  of  which  must  incite  tne  individual  to 
acquire  more  than  he  wants,  at  the  expence  of  the  well-being 
of  others :  but,  in  commercial  nations,  which  are,  generally, 
nations  of  refinement  and  luxury,  the  activity  of  the  faculties 
which  lead  to  self-interest,  is  constantly  kept  up,  from  the 
dailv  pursuits  t)f  the  individual,  and  these  faculties  draw  the 
iiitellectual  to  their  own  assistance,  while  the  sentimente 
which  lead  to  moral  good  are  not  so  fre<][uently  called  forth 
to  action;  hence,  in  refined  society,  real  friendship,  real  b^e- 
volent  feelings,  and  r^al  sentiments  of  religion,  are  not  very 
often  to  be  found.  - 

Much  difierence  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  foundation 
of  moral  truth.  Some  rest  it  upon  reasout  others  upon 
nature,  others  upon  the  fitness  of  things,  and  others  again 
upon  religion.     Each  opinion  appears  to  be  correct,  because 
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'till  these  are  properties- inherent  in  the  humaa  mind*  Nature^ 
and  the:  unt¥ersal  fitness  of  things,  are  one  and  the jsame 
thing:  the  mind  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  reason  and  religious 
sentiniients  constitute  a  part  of  the  mind.  It  may  be  said, 
tiien,  that  moral  truth  is  a.  principle  implanted  in  the  consti*' 
tntion  of  man ;  that  it  is  related  with  the  phenomena  of 
natm^  in  their  iitmost  extent ;  and  that  any  deviation  Stpai 
this  oniversal 'order  would  be  a  moral  evil. 

Moral  good,  ^as  it  regards  living  beings,  consists  in  health, 
«ind  happiness,  in  every  sense ;  knd  moral  evil,  in  disease  and 
misery.  Every  portion  of  evil  added  to  good  must  abstract  a 
^pc^ion  of  that  good,  and  the  abstraction  will  be  in  proportioa 
to  the  quantity  of  evil  which  is  added ;  because  nothing  can 
impart  to  another  moredhan  it  possesses  itself.  The  portion 
H>£  good  imparted  to  evil  is  swallowed  up  in  that  evil,  till  the 
good  predominates,  and  vice  versa:  hence,  morals  are  governed 
hy  laws'  slnalogous  to  those  of  physics, — the  stronger  cause 
invariably  overcoming  the  weaker. 

Natural  death  cannot  be  considered  an  evil,  because  it  fol- 
lows the  order  of  every  thing  connected  with  this  world* 
Living  beings  become  prepared  for  it  by  a  gradual  decay  of 
their  constitution.  But  premature  death  must  be  considered 
the  greatest  evil^  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  immediate  resCiIt  of  the 
higl^t  degree  of  disease,  which  is  the  fiEirthest  deviation  from 
the  general  intentions  of  nature. 

Although  pleasure  is  connected  with  happiness,  yet  happi- 
ness is  not  always  the  result  of  pleasure,  because  the  evil  con- 
sequent on  the  former  frequently  predominates  over  the  good 
attending  it.  But  pain  is  always  an  evil ;  for  the  mere  relief 
of  pain,  which  ma^  follow,  is  not  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  misery  attending  it ;  because  any  pleasure  which  may  be 
added  to  the  negation  of  pain,  cannot  be  greater  than  if  there 
had  been  no  previous  pain.  But  pleasure  forms  a  part  of 
moral  good,  when  it  is  not  followed  by  pain  sufficient  to 
counter-balance  itself;  but,  as  pleasure  is  an  overstretch  of 
happiness,  it  is  generally  followed  by  an  evil  great  enough  to 
neutralize  itself.  It  would  appear^  then,  that  pleasure  and 
pain  meet  at  the  state  of  health;  for,  if  the  former  fitlls  below 
that  state,  it  is  pain, — and,  if  the  latter  rises  above  it,  it  is 
pleasure. 

If  we  take  a  review  of  the  subject  which  has  been  discussed^ 
we  shall  find  that  physical  truth  consists  in  the  immutable 
laws  and  phenomena  of  nature ;  that  man  constitutes  a  part 
of  nature;  that,  in  the  relation  of  natural  phenomena  with  the 
mind,  consists  moraf  truth;  that  moral  truth  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  moral  belief;  that  the  strongest  cause  of  belief  consists 
in  the  evidence  of  the  senses;  that  some  properties  exist  in 
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nature,  too  minvle  to  i>ear  a  relation  with  our  orgasi  Ibf 
dense,  but  wbose  existence  is  proved  bv  inference^  mfti  tb 
phenomena  which  they  produce  in  combinatioa  with  sensihk 
matter ;  that  the  nature  and  tendency  of  dfatant  bodies  are 
proved  by  a  generaluEation  of  the  known  law^  relating  to  ter* 
restrial  matter ;  that  the  second  cause  of  belief  eonsii^  in  the 
knowled|^  of,  and  dependence  which  we  place  in,  the  capacitj, 
opportunity,  and  int^;rity  of  others;  tnat  the  last  oaass  it 
moral  belief  consists  m  a  knowledge  o^  or  a  previous  belief 
in,  certain  circumstances,  with  which  tbe  supposed  fiu^  is  i» 
ferred  to  be  related ;  that  truth  is  allied  with  good,  and  errsr 
with  evil ;  that  moral  good  is  a  principle  implanted  in  the 
constitution  of  man,  am  that  moral  evil  is  the  result  of  as 
over-e;Koitement  of  certain  fiicultie»  which  were  originally 
intended  tar  the  self-preservation  and  well-being  of  Ae  !»• 
dividual, 

Henc^,  a  eonfenmuice  to  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  a  tosr 
formance  to  the  laws  of  truth,  as  her  sensible  ph^noinena  are 
the  only  standard  by  vfldeh  We  are  to  distinguish  truili  from 
error,  good  firom  evil,  uid  right  from  wrong.  Nature  never 
em  in  her  ends,  unless  when  baffled  by  art ;  but  the  force  ef 
art  can  thwart  only  a  few  of  her  minor  intentions:  die  is 
powerfbl  in  her  means,  and  her  views  are  always  good;  sad 
«n  obedience  to  her  laws  must  be  an  obedience  to  the  will  sf 
that  great  Cause  which  gave  her  existence. 


ON  MUSIC. 


Let  Gibers  boast  the  "  rhapsody  of  words  f 

Music,  divine  enchantress,  has  to  me 

AH  language  :-^when  along  the  ivory  kev 
The  fine  touch  vibrates  to  the  inise^n  cb^s 

A  sapematttral  diakct, — O,  then 
All  pEiHions  answer  her;  and  wooum'i  hand 

Hath  laagic  in  it  a»dibk  to  men, 
Holdiiw  o*er  the  heart's  rnvMeried  eonmiaod. 

Chief  to  ^he  mmd'^vronp  husband/  who  at  eve 
Seeks  solace,  what  a  heavenly  balm  art  thou  ! 
How  Hke  an  angel  aittetb  shei  whose  vow 

Was  pledged  to  soothe  his  sorrow,  should  he  grieve ! 
Her  fingers  shame,  in  l>nritv  and  whiteness. 
The  ivory  keys  o'er  which  tney  Qpat  in  fiiory  ligfatneis. 

•  Sec  Sk  SMiuel  Rofiii|l9*a  Life. 
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DISCUSSION : 

ARE  CORPORATE  BODIES  BENEFICIAL  OR  INJURIOUS? 

Ik  fiiFOiir  af  Corporate  lasmutions,  it  waa  matataiued,  that 
tbey  were  of  th^  aigbeat  antiquity  moid  use.  They  origimited 
in  the  time  of  Numa,  and  their  object  was  one  of  profound 
policy.  The  Ronimn  city  was  distracted  by  two  cpntending 
fiwstioBs;  and  to  destroy^  by  ditndin^y  their  power,  the  sovereign 
i^sa«rted  to  the  expedient  of  forteing  a  society  or  corporation 
ef  every  manual  ti^ule  and  profession.  At  a  subseouent  period 
they  were  called  umcersiiaiesf  as  forming  one  whole  out  of 
many  individuals ;  or  collegia^  from  being  gathered  together. 

In  Evglapd  tb^re  arose  this  peculiarity.  Corporations 
might  be  sole,  as  well  as  ageregate^  Thus,  a  vicar  was  a 
corporation.  The  freehold  of  the  church  was  vested  in  him  ; 
Mo,  in  his  capacity  as  a  body  politic  or  incorporate,  the  vicar 
never  dies.  By  tliis  institutt<Nii  tb^  difficulty  wa&  avoided, 
which  would  otherwise  arise,  of  csonveying  the  freehold  to  a 
.successor.  The  diurch  laiuls  were  not  liable  to  the  debts  of 
the  incttmbent  after  his  decease,  and  his  'natunitl  heirs  ^d  no 
claim  over  them.  Hence,  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  the 
cause  of  religion,  were  fH-omoted« 

The  incorporated  institirtious,  which  had  the  greatest  share 
of  influ09ce  oil  society,  i^id  which  would  probably  decide  the 
question,  were  the  '^  aggregate''^  corporations.  They  con- 
stated of  the  mayor  andcommonalty  or  citieQ,  of  the  head  and 
fellows  of  colleges,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  cathedrals,  and 
the  officers  of  incorporated  public  companies. 

Tli^  olgects  of  these  esfoUishments  might  naturally  be 
divided  into  three :— : 

1.  Corporations  for  the  support  or  encouragement  of  trade 
and  commerce. 

%:  Those  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  leo^rning. 

3.  Those  for  the  supp€>rt  and  diffusion  of  religion  and 
charity. 

The  gencrul  advantages  of  collective  bodies,  applicable  to 
all  those  purposes,  were  various.  It  was  in  the  'pmrer  of 
moit^  to  accomplish  what  would  be  impracticable  to  B,f€w. 
The  ot]pect  was  pursued  through  successive  ages;  and  that 
Whidb,  m  the  individual  state,  would  fail  with  the  life  of  the 
oi^gioal  (MToject^,  wa9  continued  by  the  collective  body,  until 
pemetjou  was  obtained  by  coiiUnued  effort.     Though  indi^ 
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Tiduals  might  voluntarily  combine,  they  could  not  become 
permanent.  -  So  long,  indeed,  as  they  agreed  in  opinion,  they 
might  continue  together;  but  such  was  human  nature,  that, 
unless  compelled  to  obedience,  it  generally  revolted.  It  was 
of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  that  the  society  should  have 
the  right  to  make  binding  laws,  and  the  power  to  enforce  their 
execution. 

When  incorporated,  the  community  acts  with  the  prompt^ 
tude  of  one  individual,  and  with  the  force  of  many.  The  self- 
constituted  societies,  however  numerous  the  members  of  whieh 
they  were  composed,  could  not  acquire  the  same  influence. 
They  were  liable  to  be  dispersed,  or  irreparably  injured,  by 
the  death  or  resignation  of  particular  individuals;  and; 
when  once  their  prosperity  declined,  their  fall  very  rapidly 
followed.  They  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  hoU 
estates  unless  incorporated,  nor  acquire  any  extensive  privi- 
leges ;  and,  if  they  did  acquire  them,  and  they  were  attacked, 
it  was  difficult  to  defend  them. 

It  was  obvious,  that,  without  the  unity  which  prevailed  in 
the  very  nature  of  these  corporations,  nd  great  objects  ccwld 
be  effected.  The  combined  wealth  and  exertions  of  thousands 
were  necessary  to  achieve  the  improvements  which  had  raised 
Great  Britain  to  her  present  eminence.  It  was  fair  to  infer, 
that  our  superiority  iiad  chiefly,  if  not  entirely^  been  owing  to 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  our  incorporated  towns  niMi 
public  bodies :  and,  whilst  we  had  thus  been  enabled  to  sur- 
pass all  competitors,  we  had  rapidly  advanced  in  every  art  of 
civilized  life,  and  every  means  by  which  wealth  and  power 
were  obtained  and  isecured. 

It  might  not  be  necessary  to  illustrate  these  positions  by 
reference  to  any  particular  incorporations,  since  the  truth  of 
the  general  position  must  be  at  oilce  felt  and  admitted ;  but, 
if  any  proofs  were  wanting,  we  might  be  referred  to  the  City 
of  London  and  the  East  India  Company. 

Could  any  one  imagine  that  the  metropolis  of  the  empire 
would  have  attained  its  splendour,  its  magnitude,  its  ricoes, 
by  a  divided  race  of  individual  speculators  ? — that  those  wbo 
had  peculiar  interests  opposed  to  the  general  advantage  would 
have  annihilated  self^  and  promoted  the  common  good?— or 
that  the  great  public  works  that  adorn  the  capital,  when  com- 
menced^ would  have  been  steadily  and  successfully  pursued  f 

And,  however  it  might  be  now  supposed,  that  the  com* 
mefce  to  the  East  could  be  conducted  without  a  chartered  aiid 
wealthy  company,  it  would  surely  be  acknowledged,  that,  m 
the  origin  of  the  establishment,  and  for  a  long  period  of  its 
progress,  all  the  resources  of  its  numerous  proprietory^  and 
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the  power  and  influence  of  its  public  authority,  were  essential 
tQ  its  success. 

,  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  conduct  an  ancient  and  flourish* 
ing  undertaking;  but  it  is  not  very  consistent  with  justice  or 

fratitude  to  underrate  the  benefits  that  have  been  conferred, 
fit  was  within  the  power  of  any  mere  body  of  individuals  to 
accomplish  the  same  object,  how  had  it  happened-  that  it  bad 
neither  been  attempted  nor  achieved  ? 

/  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  any  great  public  results 
could  be  obtained  without  the  association  of  numerous  per- 
sons in  an  incorporated  state.  The  canals  which  irrigated  the 
country,  and  opened  such  easy  and  advantageous  communis 
cations  to  every  part  of  it,  could  not  be  formed  without  the^ 
corporations  in  dispute  ;  and  many  other  public  undertakings 
were  of  the  same  nature,  and  depended  for  their  success 
upon  the  same  means. 

Adverting  to  the  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  universities  could  present  a  i 
long  and  splendid  roll  of  eminent  men,  who  had  derived  their 
education  within  the  walls  of  those  revered  establishments^ 
There  it  was  that  genius  had  been  first  encouraged,  and 
talent  had  received  its  earliest  direction.  There,  had  been 
imbibed  the  brightest  associations  of  classic  literature,  and 
there  had  dawned  the  excellence  that  afterwards  illuminated 
the  country. 

The  Royal  Society,  too,  which  possessed  the  advantage 
of  a  charter,  had  been  of  essential  service  to  physical  science. 
Under  its  sanction  and  patronage  the  greatest  improvements 
had  been  made, — improvements  that  shed  a  lustre  upon  the 
institutions  from  which  they  emanated,  and  conferred  incaU 
culable  benefits  on  the  community. 

In  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  efiect  of  corporate 
bodies  was.  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  it  was  contended^ 
that  there  were  many  objections  founded  on  general  prin- 
ciples, which  it  was  imposible  to  overcome.  The  very  nature 
'  of  these  large  collective  bodies  was  at  war  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  They  formed  so  many  monopolies, 
and  their  essential  tendency  was  to  accumulate  property  in 
masses,  which  was  always  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  human  race.  Abundance  depended  upon  circulation  y 
and  not  upon  hoarding. 

Exclusion  of  others  was,  in  these  establishments,  one  of 
their  first  rules.  .  The  rest  of  the  community  must  not  |)ar4 
take  in  the  benefit,  for,  if  they  did  so,  the  "  corporation" 
would  lose  it^  predominance.  They  were  grounded  in  selfish** 
ne^s^andcalciuajted  only  to  nourish  pride  and  arrogance* 
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'  It  was  true  that  ttey  Aid  mit  always  frticceed  in  t!b«ir  olijecti 
They  occasionally  benefited  society ;  but  the  -  general  ad- 
vantage was  not  their  norpose :  it  was  incidental  \  and,  since 
it  was  no  part  of  their  aesign,  and  happened  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, they  conld  lay  claim  to  no  gratitude.  It  was  ftnrtanate 
for  mankind  at  large  that  nature  was  at  variance  with  mono- 
polies^—that  her  bounty  was  wide  and  general, — and  that  sdie 
counteracted  the  narrow  views  of  selfishness,  and  the  benefit 
that  was  codtrived  for  one  only,  was  in  time  dtffiised  amongst 
many. 

The.  system  was  unfavourable  to  improvement,  because  it 
fiivoured  personal  influence  and  interested  patronage.  It  was 
necessarily  injurious  in  the  maiority  of  instances,  because  it 
preferred  private  claims  to  public  merit  and  superior  talent. 

It  fevoured,  also,  a  system  of  delegation  of  duty,  instead  of 
performance.  When  individuals  attended  to  their  own  afl^drs^ 
they  were  W*ll  executed  ;  but  here  the  execution  of  the  duty 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  a  complicated  process  of  idleness, 
in  which  there  were  many  to  superintend,  and  few  to  att, — an 
ingenious  expedient,  by  which  larse  salaries  were  paid  for 
small  services.  There  was,  in  truth,  in  these  cases,  no  pro- 
portion between  labour  and  remuneration. 

It  constituted  another  of  the  evils  of  these  establishments, 
that  the  few  superior  spirits  that  existed  amongst  them  were 
not  permitted  to  exert  their  intelligence..  It  was  nec^s^ry 
that  every  view  th^y  took  should  be  with  the  ancient  eye  of 
the  corporation,  which  was  generally  composed  of  personages 
well  satisfied  with  the  good  things  they  enjoyed,  and  |iot 
much  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reformatio^  or  hn- 
prov^ent 

The  maxim,  indeed,  of  such  institutions  was,  that  what- 
ever was  established  Was  right.  Innovation  mti^  be  resisted, 
and  l^  consequence  error  was  perpetuated. 

The  contrast  between  the  management  of  incorporiited  and 
of  other  societies  was  very  striking.  In  the  former,  it  almost 
generally  happened  that  office  was  held  and  enjoyed  for  life, 
often  as  sinecures,  and  rarely  without  any  power  to  change 
the  system.  In  the  latter,  there  were  frequent  elections,  and, 
as  the  persons  elected  'were  chosen  from  the  most  intelligent 
candidates,  drawti  froto  society  at  large,  they  kept  pace  with 
the  general  skill  and  knowledge  which  surrounded  them. 
'.  It  was  obvious,  als6,  that  there  did  not  exist  the  same  in* 
terest  in  the  minds  of  the  public  officers  of  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  in  those  of  private  individuals.  In  the  one  case 
tKe  reward  was  fixed  and  certain,  and  depended  upop  mo- 
•  derate  exertion  ;  in  the  other,  whether  it  was  large  or  ismatlt,' 
entirely  depended  on  personal  industry  and  talent. 
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Aft  Mfl^pected  Uie  ix>rporatkHi8  oomiected  with  trade  mnd 
o#Aiiiencey  it  was  iMiiiifeBt  tbat  the  greatest  evils  resulted; 
finst,  jfran  Ae  Hi»chie&  iDseparable  from  the  operation  ef  the 
qpiOtt  itself;  and,  secondly,  from  the  advantages  it  was  cal^^i 
culated  to  exclude.  Whatever  partial  benefit  unconsciously 
resulted  to  the  community  from  the  monofxilizing  plan,  was 
most  deai^  paid  for  by  the  privations  which  it  imposed.  Per-> 
feet  freedcm  of  trade  was  the  great  principle  on  which  proft* 
perity  and  exoellence  depended.  It  was  a  mktaken  theory, 
and  contradicted-  by.  the  mo^  palpable  fects,  to  suppose  that 
great  national  ol^ts  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  unity 
of  individuals,  without  incorporation. 

I^  indeed,  this  q^^em  of  onartered  co-operation  were  much 
&rther  extended,  Uie  utility  of  individual  exertion  would  be 
•aperseded.  It  was,  in  fact,  lAe  plan  of  Mr.  Owen  in  dis- 
guise; but  was  fraught  with  meire  objections  than  attached 
even  to  its  celebrated  rival.  Its  great  principle  was  co* 
operation,  but.  then  it  excluded  all  members  of  society  except 
its  own* 

It  was  very  doubtful  whether  such  institutions  could  be  re* 
c^ciled  with  sotind  principles  of  government*  Under  pecu* 
liar  cireumstanees,  it  raignt  be  culvanftageous  to  Numa  to 
establish  them ;  Imt,  though  partially  beneficial  at  that  junc^ 
lure,  it  ampeared  to  be  a  dangerous  instrument  in  thenands 
either  of  tne  executive  or  the  peo(Je.  If  extended  to  the 
utmost^  it  would  be  difficult,  even  in  the  moeit  skilful  hands, 
^^Sfif  to  CMiduct  so  many  wheels  within  wheels,  and  systems 
ift^a  systems. 

.  It  was,,  indeed,^  a  scheme  by  no  means  coaristent  with  the 
national  polity  of  Great  Britain,  or  consonant  to  the  charac-^ 
ter  of  our  political  constitation,  A  congeries  of  monopoly 
waaajt  variance  with  the  whole  policy  both  of  commerce  and 
ftieedon ;  and,  notwith»taiidin^  all  the  care  that  mi^ht  be 
tahen  to  preserve  the  rights  of  individuals,  it  was  certain  that 
tbey  mtest  be  encroached  upon  by  the  very  grant  of  a  charter, 
er  ike  ^mcimeat  of  a  rtatute,  because  those  acts  immediately 
gaM  a  superiority  and  preference  over  the  humble  exertions 
of  a  Dvivale  individual. 

Tne  notion  that  charters  ought  to  be  granted,  in  considera« 
tio»  of  the  benefit  derived  1^  liie  nation  for  particular  dis- 
eeveaai,,  ivaa  not  fiiuaded  in  feet.  The  persons  who  applied 
fii^.tli^Ht  leistera  of  exclusive  licence  were  not^  generally,  the 
^ral  bene&ctors  lo  their  country ;  hut  persons  who  availed 
themad^es,  by  means  of  their  wealth  and  influence,  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  theiv  power.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  first 
pifKgeetQffs  of  whatever  was  truly  great,  were  the  last  persons 
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io  reap  tlie  luLrrest  of  Ibeir  iagwuiity.  The  gbnip  joi  the  Sis* 
covery  of  the  great  weatem  ccHitiiieBl;.  was  re&rred.  not  to 
the  persevetring  merit  of  Columbus,  bat  to  a  sufaseqamitafid 
subordinate  navigator,  who  gave  his  eomparativdy:  iaaqpuw 
ficant  name  to  deugnate  the  New  World.  i 

Notwithstanding  the  &vour  in  which  these  incoeporations 
stood,  it  was  wortny  of  notice  that  the  £ir  larger  pari  of  the 
commumty  still  preserved  their  individual  «tate ;  aad  it  was  a 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  individual  exertions.  ov«r.  those  of 
the.c<dlective,  tnat  success  so  generally. followed . the jodb  and 
so  seldom  the  other.  Even  those  who  associated  tbfflnselTcs 
in  these  public  establishments  were  also^  in  general^  ei^aged 
in  separate  undertakings,  and  by  no  means  depended  on.  the 
resources  they  produced. 

There  were  many  public  and  important  objects  that  nt^ht 
be  obtained,  without  recourse  either  to  charter  or  statute; 
It  was.  remarkable  that  the  larger  part  of  the  maiiiie  in**^ 
surances  of  this  country  was  effected  by  individuals^  It  was 
accomplished  on  lower  terms,  and  with  greater  facility,  than 
could  be  obtained  by  unwieldy  companies.  If,  therelbre,  the 
vast  extent  of  our  foreign  commerce  could  thus  be  sustained 
by  personal  security  alone,  it  was  obvious  that  m>  uodertakiog 
watt  too  great  for  the  resources  and  the  skill  of  the  nation* 
In  the  pggidg  of  canals,  indeed,  and  in  some  other  puUk 
works,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  authority  of. parUamait^ 
not  for  the  purpose  of  roana^ng  the  undertakings  orensurinig 
its  success^  but  to  relieve  it  ftom  the  oppression  of  a  few^ 
who  would  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of.  the  general 
want  to  amass  an  undue  compensation  lor  the  surrtiBder  of 
their  peculiar  rights  to  the  general  good. 

It«was  difficult  to  conceive  what  reUpous  benefits  eoold 
result  from  the  plan  of  incorpcuration.  History  presenited*i» 
with. the  example  of  the  monastic  institutions..  Th^,  like 
the  collegiate  bodies,  were  corporations;  yet  it  was  evident 
that  the  interest  of  society  at  large  did  not  depend  upcm 
them,  for  every  social  improvement  had  increased  since  their  ^ 
dissolution,  and  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  had  been 
extended  in  proportion  as  w^  receded  from  the  j^inciple  of 
these  exclusive  institutions* 


cijples  of  secular  establishments.  It  was  the  subject,  atl^ast, 
or  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  union  of  spiritual  with  tem^ 
poral  affairs  had  not  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  solenu 
nity  and  importance  of  the  one,  without  elevating  orparify'« 
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ing  the  other.  When  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  the 
same  machinery  in  action  to  regulate  the  eternal  as  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  mankind,  there  might  be  some  danger  of 
confounding  the  veneration  which  belonged  to  the  one  with 
the  worldliness  that  was  identified  with  the  other. 

It  was  to  be  rejgretted,  bat  it  was  the  fiurt,  thet  the  great 
colleges  of  learning  and  science  did  not  take  the  lead  in  the 

Ero^jessions  of  human  knowled^.  They  were  generally 
ehmd  the  genius,  if  not  the  learning,  of  those  who  had  never 
enter^  within  their  walls.  In  matters  of  solid  information, 
as  applicable  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  mankind,  they 
are  necessarily  deficient.  In  all  that  depended  upon  practical 
experience  and  general  intelligence,  they  were  far  inferior  to 
all  the  active  members  of  society. 

True  it  was  that  they  were  not  designed  to  give  a.  know- 
ledge of  the  world ;  but  to  supply  the  grounds  and  principles 
of  science;  but,  if  such  was  their  only  object,  was  it  necessary 
that  obartered  societies  should  be  formed  to  teadi  what  might 
be  obtained  in  every  private  academy  ? 

The  most  distinguished  men  in  every  department  of  intel- 
lectual excellence  had  appeared  before  the  public,  unassisted 
by  the  supposed  advantages  of  these  venerable  corporations ; 
and,  in  truth,  they  had  more  the  eflfect  of  rendering  nKfen 
satisfied  with  the  nominal  rank  they  obtained,  than  of  in- 
citing them  to  superior  exertion.  In  the  one  case,  they  often 
obtained  degrees,  by  influence  and  seniority,  with  only  mo- 
derate attainments.  In  the  other,  any  eminent  rank  in  the 
republic  of  letters  must  be  obtained  by  sterling  talent  and 
undoubted  merit.  It  appeared,  thererore,  that  Uie  partial 
good  which  corporate  bodies  effected  was  outweighed  by  the 
disadvantages  which  attached  to  their  very  nature  and  con- 
stitution ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  must  be  considered 
more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  so- 
ciety. 
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Argument 

Tbo  Citj  begiot  t»  be  straitened,  bul  m  m^ef^d  hy  Ike  arrhid  #r  fit • 

.  *^^  ir^  '^^^  ^  ^'^^*^  contest,  foro9  tbeir  wajr  thr«ii|rh  tbe  whole 

^L? f  \"'"'^^*''  ^^*»  which  iaHames  Mahomet  to  renewed  att^oks  by  sea 

■f**jjj"«*    He  again  assaults  the  walls ;  but,l)eirore  his  troops  can  pass 

Hi?  r^*  *^®  brtaobcs  are  closed  by  new  ramparts  raised  wfthin  by  th« 

(^nstians.    He  reconnoitres  the  whole  eiitent  of  Ibe  City  hy  kuid,  b«t 

sees  no  possibility  of  success^  tiU  he  eoa  deati^y  the  shii^  in  Itie  hart 

'i     1  I       Pwpo»e,  he  conducts  npwanls  of  one  hnadred  TeaseU 

overland,  from  the  ocean  to  the  haven ;  and  in  one  nig^ht  launches  them 

m  ^^if^nor  harbour,  within  the  chain:  by  these  means  having  de- 

•trjyed,  after  a  desperate  flght,  the  Christian  fleet,  he  throws  an  immense 

bfldgii  aproM  the  harbomr,  and  completes  the  investment  of  the  CSity. 


Co^sTAKTiNOPLB !  now  thy  cruel  foe 
Reduced  th^e  daily  to  the  deepest  wo© ; 
No  fireads,  no  succoors,  had  arriv'd  to  eheer 
Tby  <foobp^g  spirits^  or  dispel  thy  fear  : 
Thcae  own  pak  haggiird  forms  alone  were  0een 
T#  bfave  the  ioe,  or  pass  thy  sbwets  between^ 
Thowaads  who  wisb'd  tbee  weB,  were  ht  awj^ 
And  <ahers  1^  thee  a  d^voled  pr^y ; 
None  could  by  land  approach  thee,  and  tbe  sea 
Appear'd  subjected  to  thine  enemy ; 
For  there  his  ships  in  triumph  seem'd  to  ride. 
Proclaiming  him  sole  monarch  of  the  tide. 

As  oft,  when  blackest  clouds  the  heavens  deform. 
One  little  streak  of  light  breaks  through  the  storm. 
Which,  spreading  m  Ibe  darkness  rolls  away, 
Shines  out  at  last  in  bright  and  joyous  day ; 
So,  o'er  the  ocean's  verge,  a  sight  arose 
I'hat  cheer*d  the  city,  spite  of  all  her  woes. 
Five  vessels  seem'd  to  spring  from  out  the  deep. 
And  straight  to  port  their  fearless  passage  keep : 
Five  goodly  ships,  that  dash'd  the  surge  aside. 
And  rode  the  waters  with  majestic  pride  ; 
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Christian  tbey  Were,  and  migbty  in  their  name. 

And  well  a|:^hited  to  preserve  its  Aime ; 

And  mami'd  with  heroes,  who,  devoid  of  fear. 

Beheld  the  Tarlfish  fleet  approachhiff  near. 

To  take  them  captive,  or  their  aim  defeat. 

And  chase  them  in  inglorious  retreat. 

In  hundreds  they  beheld  them  stretch  before 

The  harbour^s  mouth,  and  reach  from  shore  to  shore : 

The  very  sea  was  darkened  bv  their  host. 

That  seem*d  from  human  aid  to  bar  that  coast. 

Soon  as  they  saw,  they  deem'd  those  barks  their  prey. 

And  bore  down  fearless  to  th'  unequal  (ray ; 

At  once  to  sink  them  in  the  closbg  waves. 

And  guide  their  keels  above  the  Cnristians'  graves. 

Alad  !  they  little  knew  what  hearts  were  there. 

Unknown  to  fear,  and  strangers  to  despair. 

That  little  fleet  ne'er  turned  one  prow  aside. 

But  alt  the  foes'  gigantic  power  defied ; 

Kept  on  its  straight,  undeviating  course. 

And  dash'd  into  the  midst  of  all  that  force; 

Then  loosed  at  once  its  thunders  on  the  foe. 

And  strew'd  his  decks  with  death  at  every-  blow. 

The  Turkish  vessels  reel'd  beneath  the  shock. 

As  if  their  planks  were  sunder'd  by  a  rock  ; 

And  thro*  the  clouds  of  smoke  burst  the  red  flash -^ 

Before  the  balls  the  beams  were  heard  to  crash^--* 

Y&rds,  sails,  and  masts,  were  scatter'd  in  the  airi 

And  shouts  of  rage,  and  cries  of  wild  despair. 

Burst  ^wixt  the  intervening  cannon's  roar. 

And  reach'd  in  fearfhl  echoes  to  the  shore. 

Swift  to  the  strand  the  Turkish  army  flew, 
That  desperate  and  unequsd  fight  to  view ; 
And  thence  beheld,  with  mingled  shame  and  ire. 
The  crescent  shrinking  from  the  Christian's  fire,— 
Beheld  their  vessels  scatter'd  o'er  the  sea. 
And  fml'd  and  beaten  by  an  enemy. 
Whose  feebler  force  they  thoucht  could  never  bear 
The  fierce  attack  they  met  and  baffled  there. 
WiHi  loud,  exulting  shouts,  they  tried  in  vain 
T*  inspire  their  sfarmking  brethren  to  maintain 
The  conflict,  and  assert  the  empire  of  the  main. 
And  Mahomet,  from  the  shore,  inflam'd  with  rage, 
Whose  storm  of  passion  nothing  could  assuage. 
Beheld  his  baiffled  ship^  with  eyes  of  fire. 
And  pour'd  his  wrath  in  execrations  dire. 
And  grasp'tl  his  useless  sword,  and  tore  his  hair,  ^ 
And  with  appalling  curses  fiH'd  the  air  t 
And  would 'have  plung'd  his  charger  in  the  flood. 
If  not  withheld,  to  reach  the  scene  of  blood ! 
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Bui  all  in  yab  be  chirfeclp  he  saw  his  fleet 

Foil'd  and  disabled,  in  dispersed  retreat ; 

And  some  bad  sunk  in  whirlpools  down  the  deep. 

With  all  their  crews  in  death  s  eternal  sleep; 

And  many  fearless  hearts  had  found  their  graves. 

And  hands  were  seen  uprising  thro'  the  waves  ; 

And  eyes,  almost  immers*d,  to  heaven  were  rais'd. 

Ere  they  their  last  on  earth  or  ocean  gaz'd ; 

And  many  a  thought  of  objects  dear  arose. 

Before  the  waters  thought  and  feeling  froze : 

While  others  battled  with  the  billows  long,     - 

In  whom  the  hope  and  love  of  life  were  strong ; 

Till  o'er  their  smking  forms  the  surges  clos'd. 

And  they  in  death  beneath  the  flood  repos'd. 

All— all  was  ended, — and  the  sea  serene. 

And  the  wind  gently  sporting  o'er  the  scene. 

As  if  those  waves  had  clos'd  on  no  despair. 

Nor  the  air  rang  with  recent  thunders  there  : 

While  the  few  ships,  that  made  those  hundreds  quail, 

Entcr'd  the  harbour  with  triumphant  sail ; 

Receiv'd  their  friends'  proud  shouts,  the  praise  of  all. 

And  dropt  their  anchors  by  the  city  wall. 

Regions  there  are  within  earth's  ample  rcmnd. 
Where  tem{>ests  rage,  and  peace  is  seldom  found  ; 
The  mountains  there  that  lift  their  heads  on  high. 
Bear  all  the  wrath  of  an  infuriate  sky ; 
The  lightnings  sear  them,  and  the  thunders  rend. 
And  ceaseless  torrents  wear  as  they  descend  ; 
And  the  black  surges  that  beneath  them  flow. 
All  the  dark  wildness  of  the  tempest  show. 
Scarce  know  those  hills  in  sunny  peace  to  shine, — 
Those  waters  to  reflect  a  face  divine : 
So  stood  the  city,  still  elate  in  pride. 
While  burst  th'  unceasing  storm  on  every  side ; 
The  wrath  of  earth  and  heaven  seem*d  gathering  there. 
And  day  and  night  the  thunders  rent  the  air  ; 
If  silence  reign'd  for  one  short  space  around, 
Twas  to  be  broken  by  a  tenfold  sound ! 
What  wonder  then  those  shaken  walls  display'd 
The  havoc  such  unceasing  shocks  had  made : 
Had  they  been  fix'd  by  more  than  mortal  hand. 
They  scarce  could  such  incessant  bolts  withstand; 
Beneath  whose  power  e'en  mountains  might  haveben^ 
And  granite  rocks  have  fallen,  crush'd  and  rent. 

There  seemed  approachmg  now — the  close  of  all ; 
Wide  gaps,  disfiguring  the  broken  wall, 
Yawn'd  to  invite  the  foe  to  enter  there. 
And  whelm  at  once  the  city  in  despair^ 
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But  he  niHsl  still  surmount  another  toil,  * 

Eie  all  his  power  conld  grasp  the  destined  spoil: 
The  waters  flowing  round  the  wall,  denied 
Those  legions  entrance,  and  their  guns  defied. 
And  now  into  the  ditch  vast  stones  they  hurl. 
Above  whose  sinking  mass  the  waters  curl ; 
And  heaps  of  earth  mto  the  flood  they  throw. 
To  intercept  its  waters  as  they  flow  ; 
While  balls,  and  darts,  and  arrows  from  the  wall. 
Doom  hundreds  as  they  labour  there  to  fall ; 
Whose  mangled  corses,  thrown  into  the  flood, 
Ting'd  all  the  water  with  the  hue  of  blood ; 
Aiding  e'en  dead  the  end  they  toil'd  to  gain. 
To  join  the  city  to  th'  embattled  plain ; 
From  whence  the  anxious  legions  rushing  in. 
The  great,  sole  object,  of  the  war  might  win : 
But  the  besieged  not  yet  had  fallen  so  low. 
As  tamely  thus  to  yield  them  to  the  foe, — 
Ere  those  could  fill  the  ditch  their  ranks  to  bear. 
Another  wall  within  they  toil'd  to  rear. 
And  every  breach  clos'd  fast  upon  the  sight. 
Mocking  the  foe  'midst all  his  toil  and  might: 
The  domes  within  again  were  clos'd  from  view. 
And  the  foird  legions  to  the  plain  withdrew. 

Dire  was  the  wrath  that  fired  the  Tyranfs  breast,     - 
Flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  all  his  soul  possess'd : 
He  who  had  ever  strode  the  conquered  field. 
And  scarce  met  foe  he  had  not  forced  to  yif Id ; 
Whose  will  was  never  bafiled  till  this  hour, — 
Whose  threat  was  destiny, — whose  word  was  power ; 
If  aught  could  make  a  soul  so  fierce  despair. 
That  withering  passion  must  have  seized  him  there  1 
Must  he  behold,  from  day  to  day,  his  fame 
Eclipsed  by  those  few  foes  of  hated  name  1 
Must  he  behold  his  proudest  legions  fall. 
And  find  their  graves  beneath  that  iron  walll 
Or  save  them  for  another  field  by  flight. 
And  leave  his  honour  there  entomb'd  in  night : 
Fly  !  rather  he  and  they  should  perish  too, 
'  Than  he  forsake  the  glorious  prize  in  view. 

Ah !  what — to  all  those  thousands  battling  there  — 
What  was  the  boon  that  they  xjould  hope  to  share  1 
If  they  escap'd  destruction  then,  would  thej 
Divide  with  him  the  splendour  and  the  swayl 
Be  each  a  monarch  on  his  little  throne. 
With  ajl  they  stak'd  their  being  for— their  own  1 
Else  would  they  thus  encounter  wounds  and  death, — 
For  his  ambition,— fame,— resign  their  breath  t 
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If  life  man's  best  mod  dearest  blessiBg  be, 
Thws  woold  th«y  lavish  it  on  such  as  be ; 
And  dash  it  to  the  dust*  that  one  alone 
Might  ffain  a  wider  realm,— a  higher  throne  1 
Alas !  uiose  hosts  that  there  escap'd  their  graveSy 
Would  be  but  what  they  were  before* — his  slaves ! 
Look'd  on  with  scorn,— coerced  with  iroa  rod,*-* 
Trod  in  the  dust,  and  trembling  at  his  nod. 
Some  little  plunder^  squandered  in  an  hour ; 
Some  days  of  riot,  till  repressed  by  power ; 
Some  thaiiks,-«rsome  flattery, — soon  to  be  forgot ; 
Then  death  their  unrecorded  names  to  blot: 
These, — these  were  all  that  theif  could  hope  to  daini 
From  that  proud  field  of  conquest  and  of  £yne ! 

As  when  some  hungry  lion,  scenting  prey, 
Follbw«.the  traveller  whom  he  seeks  to  slay; 
Who,  when  he  tracks  him  to  his  guarding  home. 
Lingers  unwillipe  from  the  spot  to  roam ; 
And  paces  round  and  round,  as  if  he  sought 
To  find  some  entrance  to  his  prey,  or  thought 
His  hunted  victim,  with  unw^iy  feet. 
Might  venture  to  forsake  that  safe  retreat  ; 
So  aid  the  Sultan  pace  the  citv  round. 
As  if  he  hoped  some  spot  might  still  be  found  . 

.  Left  weak^-defenceless,  in  un|uarded  hour^ 
Where  he  might  enter  with  resistless  power. 
And  make  the  great  contested  prize  his  own ; 
There  sate  his  vengeance,  and  there  fix  his  throne ; 
]6ut  found  each  part  aecur'd  with  igratchful  care* 

.  And  heard  the  ceaseless  preparation  there : 
He  scarcely  hoped  the  glorious  pri^e  to  ^ain, 

;  i^nd  loBg'd  to  tread  those  golden  streets  in  vain« 
Oft  bad  his  fearless  troops  assaii'd  the  wall,— 
As  oft  in  slaughter'd  heaps  been  seen  to  fiill ; 
Oft  had  his  fleet  the  haven's  mouth  assail'd,— 
As  oft  the  Christian  ships  within  prevailed. 
And  drove'  them  back  with  thunders  to  the  main. 
Where  the 'surge  echoed  as  they  tomb'd  the  slain. 

The  shades  of  night  were  round  the  Tyrant's  tent„ 
Where  lie,  with  dark,  conflicting  passions  rent. 
Now  curs'd  the  city's  self-devotion,  pride, 
And  courage,  that  so  Tong  his  arms  defied,— 
Now  ponder'd  various  plans  that  fiU'd  his  mind^ 
By  which  he  hoped  his  troops  might  entrance  find. 
But  deem'd  them  useless,  while  the  city's  fleet 
Within  the  harbour  found  a  safe  retreat ; 
^  .  And  gave  such  aid  in  every  needful  hour, 
'  As  p^ced  one  part  at  least  beyond  his  power^ 
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Anct  #hed  a  conuage  oyer  all  the  restt  *    * 

That  biir»t  in  thunder  on  his  towering  crest. 
A  sadden  thought  within  his  nynd  arose,— 
A  stratageflo,  by  wfaicb  to  reach  his  foes, 
Fiaah'd  on  his  souU  9»  if  by  macic  spell. 
Whose  migbtv  ciHinB  succeeded  but  too  well ; 
It  brought  a  nope  so  stirring  and  intense. 
That  it  drove  sleep  from  every  thriUiag  sense ; 
In  deq>  suspense  upon  his  couch  he  lay, 
Ojr  rising,  looked  abroad,  and  wish'd  for  day; 
With  mind  overwrought,  and  burning  to  begin 
The  toil,  by  which  he  hop'd  the  prise  to  win»-^ 
A  giant  labour, —but  too  soon  complete  I 
No  less  than  from  the  sea  to  raise  a  fleet. 
Impel  th^ir  sliding  keels  o'er  leagues  of  land* 
(A  task  that  seem'd  to  mock  a  mortal  handO — 
To  launch  them  in  the  harbour,  past  the  chain. 
That  then  npgbt  spread  its  guaraing  links  in  vain; 
Thence  unexpected  burst  upon  the  foe. 
And  strew  hb  idups  in  ruin  at  a  blow* 

The  dawn  soiree  to(^*d  the  eastern  mountain's  crest. 
The  sea  was  dark,  and  earth  seem'd  still  at  rest  s 
Silence  was  in  the  air,  above,  around, 
A^d  night's  last  shades  yet  Ihiger'd  on  the  f;round. 
The  wearied  troops  were  slumb'ringon  tbeir  s^rms. 
Oft- starting  as  they  dptaiiiM  af  new  alarms* 
The  monarch  rous*d  his  captains  from  their  sleep, 
To  them  i^plainM  bis  purpose,  vast  and  deep : 
Thev  heard  obedient,  and^  with  wander  fir'd, 
Declar'd  theii^  prophet  bad  the  thought  iiispir'd; 
ProftOtUAe'd  the  plan  beyond  the  reach  of  fear« 
And  pour'd  Ihdr  flattery  on  the  mooarcb's  ear : 
Then  o'er  the  camp  dispersed,  to  rouse  the  host^ 
And  f^ce  each  legion  at  its  destin'd  post* 

1  hen  for  one  day  the  sword  was  laid  asides. 
And  the  resounding  axe  its  place  supplied ; 
The  saw,  the  hammer,  echoed  on  the  air» 
As  war  had  changed  to  peaceful  labour  there : 
Some  shaped  vast  planks  to  form  a  sloping  plaiu* 
On'wlucb  to  drag  their  vessels  from  the  main; 
While  others  levelled  the  uneven  ground. 
Cut  thro'  the  bUls^  and  £U'd  the  hollows  round ; 
And  formed  a  road  from  where  the  ocean  roars, 
Straight  to  the  harbour's  still  triumphant  shores  ^ 
Behind  &ir  Pera's  lovely  iKtwers  it  rau« 
O'er  fields  once  bounteous,  to  the  hand  of  man ; 
Aided  by  munbers*  and  with  ardour  fraught^ 
O'er  many  a  w^ary  mile  of  land  they  wrought ; 
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And  ere  the  destined  night  her  nmntle  spread^ 
From  shore  to  shore  the  cradled  phitform  led. 

And  they  who  paced  the  city's  wall  or  tower, 
Dream'd  not  what  spell  was  wrought  at  that  dark  hoar ; 
They  little  thonght  what  almost  magk  band 
Guided  those  hundred  vessels  o'er  the  land : 
At  times,  some  distant  murmurs  caught  their  ear,— 
They  deem'd,— 4hey  hoped  ^'twas  the  retreat  of  fear. 
The  guns  were  silent--and  they  thought  the  foe 
Might  be  retreating  from  that  scene  of  woe ; 
Dismay'd  to  see  his  numbers  daily  fall, 
And  hopeless  to  surmount  that  barrier  wall- 
But  ah !  iar  other  thoughts  had  they,  who  saw 
Those  ships,  as  if  opposmg  Nature's  law, 
Impeird  by  engmes  of  resistless  nkight, 
And  countless  hands  that  toiled  that  Altai  night ; 
Move  on  the  waveless  plain  with  giant  pride  ; 
And  o'er  the  slippery  planks  in  safety  ^fde : 
As  is  some  midnight  demons  laboured  there. 
To  bear  those  vessels  through  the  murky  air; 
Which  did  not  rest  their  bosoms  on  the  nmin. 
But  moved,  like  things  of  life,  across  the  plain — 
As  if  the  ocean  had  o'er-leap*d  its  bed, 
A  deluge  o*er  the  neighbouring  lands  to  spreafd  ; 
And  with  its  torrent  lM>re  those  barks  along. 
The  late  green  fields,  and  flowery  vates  among. 
All  night  they  glided  on,  with  sullen  sound ; 
No  hindrance  in  their  weight,  or  bulk,  wsis  found : 
Ship  after  ship  pa^t  on,  a  moving  line. 
By  means  the  distant  eye  could  ne'er  divine ; 
Nor  stopp'd  till  they  had  reached  the  distant  flood. 
Their  power  vras  soon  to  tinge  widi  Christian  blood. 

But  who  can  tell  what  consternation  rose. 
When  tbey  within  the  city  saw  their  foes 
In  countless  vessels  safely  anchored  there ! 
What  mingled  cries  of  wonder  and  despair. 
Burst  from  their  fleet,  when  first  the  morning  gave. 
Its  golden  beam  to  gild  the  rollmg  wave; 
Andshow'd  those  hostile  vessels  ranged  along. 
Fearless  in  conscious  might,  in  numbers  strong! 
Swift  to  the  deck  rush'd  each  astonished  crew, 
That  magic  and  appalling  scene  to  view ; 
And  lost  in  wild  amazement  and  despair. 
Could  scarce  believe  that  man  had  brought  them  there ; 
But  almost  thought  that  earth,  and  heaven,  and  sea. 
Had  join'd  to  work  that  deed  of  witchery. 
To  them,  the  scene  thjey  gazed  on,  vrell  might  seem 
The  picture  of  some  wonder-working  dr^am: 
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Tbey  scarce  could  deetn  it  bat  ii  spectral  sight. 

That  ilash'd  upon  their  eves  such  wild  affright. 

But  gazing  was  in  vain,  ror  they  were  there — 

And  must  be  met  in  courage  or  despair. 

One  thought — one  certainty— was  snared  by  all — 

That  they  must  conquer — or  attempting,  fall. 

Must  win-  that  harbour  once  again— or  die ! 

^Twas  neither  in  their  power,  nor  will,  to  fly. 

The  fearfullest  of  all  the  tribes  that  rove 

The  desert  wilderness,  th'  unpeopled  grove  ;      " 

If  prest  beyond  retreat,  will  turn  and  show 

Some  latent  courage,  and  assail  the  foe ; 

And  dearly  sell,  in  conflict  o'er  their  grave. 

That  life  that  instinct  bade  .them  fly  to  save— 

The  strongest,  fiercest  beast,  that  rules  the  wood ; 

Foremost  in  battle — prodigal  of  blood — 

By  sudden  onset  scared,  will  sometimes  flee 

Before  a  meaner,  feebler  enemy— 

What  wonder  then  that  man  should  sometimes  fear. 

When  unexpected  ^mighty  foes  appear? 

And  if  the  Christians  felt  its  withering  power. 

In  that  appalling,  unexampled  hour — 

It  past  but  o'er  their  features  like  a  cloud. 

That,  fox  an  instant,  ev*n  the  sun  may  shro\id. 

Few  human  spirits  long  can  yield  to  shame — 

Its  torture  forces  them  to  strive  for  fame ! 

Despair  may  nerve  hb  arm — his  bosom  fire, 

Whom  hope,  with  all  her  charms,  could  ne*er  inspire — 

The  veriest  coward,  when  escape  denied. 

May  breathe  hb  last  m  battle  and  in  pride. 

If  such  were  there — their  fears  were  in  their  breast — 

Unseen — and  unsuspected  by  the  rest.  x 

All  seem'd  inspired  the  Christian  fame  to  save,  , 

And  guard  their  laurels,  though  they  decked  a  grave. 

The  siiddeu^sounds  of  preparation  rang 
From  each  unanchoring  ship-^the  jarring  clang 
Of  arms,  and  of  loud  voices,  pierced  afar; 
And  the  air  echoed  with  the  notes  of  war. 
And  friends  and  kindred  shouted  from  the  wall. 
For  those  on  board  to  conquer  or  to  fall — 
A  needless  charge — where  other  choice  was  none-— 
.  Where  all  must  perish — or  the  fight  be  won. 
They  met — the  opening  thunders  roar'd  around  ! 
And  the  walls  shook  as  they  flung  back  the  sound— 
And  side  by  side  the  grappling  vessels  drew  ; 
While  death,  on  the  red  wings  of  lightning  flew ; 
Dense  clouds  of  rolling  smoke  the  ships  obscured. 
And  dead  and  dying  in  its  pall  immured; 
Through  whose  deep  shades  the  cannons'  flashes  shone. 
Like  Etna  flaming  from  her  darkened  cone. 

vol..  II.  PABT  I.  & 
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Ah!  how  could  ihose  few^ships  tlu^  onset  bear. 
Of  all  that  number  which  fissaiFd  them  there  1 
Each  seem*d  to  meet  the  thunders  of  a  fleet. 
Cut  off  from  help,  and  sever'd  from  retreat : 
With  masU,  sails,  rudders,  dash'd  away,  they  stood 
A  mark  for  slau|;hter,  and  "were  drench'd  in  blood. 
So  close  they  came,  their  sides  were  almost  crushed. 
As  if  two  falling  rocks  together  rush'd. 
Here  might  be  seen  some  vessel  breathing  fire 
From  side,  and  prow,  and  stem,  in  ceaseless  ire; 
As  if  a  submarine  volcano  sent 
Its  flashes  through  the  watery  element : 
While  those  around  with  tenfold  wrath  repaid. 
The  slaughter  and  the  wreck  her  thuuders  made : 
Environ'd  by  a  mass  of  flame  she  lay. 
Of  fire,  or  flood,  a  sure  devoted  prey ; 
Till  half-way  out  the  waves,  she  seem'd  to  reel. 
And  daylight  almost  flash'd  upon  her  keel. 
Another  scarcely  rode— a  floating  wreck. 
With  few  alive  to  tread  her  crimson'd  deck  ; 
With  colours,  sails,  and  masts — all  struck  away— 
Too  shattered — worthless— even  for  a  prey  I 
Abandoned  by  the  very  foe  in  scorn ; 
And  filling  from  the  holes  the  shots  had  torn ; 
Her  lessening  hull  was  slowly  seen  to  sink — 
Less — ^less  it  grew— and  then  upon  the  brink — 
Across  her  deck  the  meetmg  waters  gush'd. 
And  downward  with  a  g\irgling  sound  she  rush'd ! 
While  one  dread  cry,  from  those  who  yet  had  life, 
.  With  hoitor  struck  their  partners  in  the  strife ! 
And  some  w^re  boarded  in  the  heat  of  fight. 
Compelled  on  their  owp  decks  the  foe  to  aimite ; 
But  who,  before  they  gaiuM  a  footing  there. 
Beheld  their  comracfes  grasping  in  despair 
The  spear  that  in  their  breasts  their  vitals  tore, 
And  hurfd  them  to  the  deep  to  rise  no  more. 
Many  who  strove  to  cHmb,  were  dash'd  away. 
And  sank  for  ever  from  the  light  of  day: 
While  others  grappled  o'er  the  yawning  waves. 
And  grasping,  struggling  — plung'd  into  their  graves. 

Each  deck  appeared  a  separate  field  of  strife. 
Where  shot  and  steel  made  fearful  waste  of  life. 
Like  men  who  battled  for  their  homes,  each  crew 
In  vain  the  foes  that  closed  around  them  slew ; 
Increasing  numbers  fiird  each  victim's  place. 
And  hosts  were  crowded  in  that  narrow  space ; 
Till  those  who  fouffht  to  save  their  barks,  the  fee 
Hurl'd  from  their  decks  into  the  wavQs  below;. 
And  many  sought  within  the  kinder  se^ 
Escape  from  their  enfudate  enemy : 
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And  many  a  s|^as1i  was  heard,  from  forms  ti»^t  sank ; 
While  some^  in  lifeVlast  hope,  had  grasp'd  a  plank. 
That  scarce  afforded  breath  above  the  waves. 
And  only  held  them  lingering  o'er  their  graves ; 
Until  the  lifeless  fingers  dropt  their  hold. 
And  o'er  their  eyes  the  closing  surges  roll'd. 

And  some  beheld  the  flames  their  vessel  seize. 
And  spread  resistless  in  the  fanning  breeze ; 
And  saw  both  friend  and  foe  in  fear  retire,    % 
Resigning  them  to  the  devouring  fire ; 
That  swift  o'er  deck,  and  mast,  and  rigging  spread. 
Nor  left  a  spot  the  seaman's  foot  might  tread  ; 
To  shun  the  scorching  flames,  conipeU'd  to  leap 
Desperate  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep! 
One  mass  of  flame  appear'd  the  burning  bark. 
Until  it  reachM  the  flood— and  all  was  dark— 
Or  with  one  dread  explosion,  rent  the  air  !  "J 

When  scattered  on  a  nery  whirlwind  there,  \ 

One  hideous  crash  was  heard— and  then 'twas  still  despair,-—  j 
When  nought  but  fragments  floated  on  the  tide ; 
Sole  wreck  of  all  the  vessel's  pomp  and  pride : 
When  valiant  hearts,  and  forms^  in  manly  bloom. 
Were  buried  deep  in  one  wide  watery  tomb. 

But  storms  will  pass  away— and  wrath  must  cease ; 
The  raging  elements  will  sink  to  peace : 
The  fiery  mountam  labours  to  repose — 
And  man's  wild  war  of  passion  finds  its  dose. 
That  strife,  so  deadly  and  so  fierce,  was  done— 
The  Christian  fleet,  so  late  victorious— gone  ! 
Sunk,  taken,  and  destroy'd,  in  all  its  pride ; 
Nor  ev'n  one  banner  left  above  the  tide. 
To  save  their  ships,  the  seamen  did  their  best — 
Fought  to  the  last— and  now  were  in  their  rest< 
Blest  by  applauding  friends,  at  life's  last  close ; 
Tomb'd  in  the  deep  with  thousands  of  their  foes ! 
While  the  besieged  look'^d  out  in  blank  despair. 
And  wept  the  aiding  fleet  no  longer  there ; 
And  saw  the  hostile  ships  beneath  the  wall. 
And  deemM  that  heaven  had  now  decreed  thefar  fell. 

The  harbour  soon  a  different  scene  display'd. 
When  o'er  its  waves  a  naighty  bridge  was  made ; 
A  labour  scarcely  less  than  tnat  which  bore 
Those  ships  o'er  land,  and  launch'd  them  from  its  shore. 
O'er  many  a  fathom,  wide  and  deep,  its  length 
Chain'd  down  the  waters  with  gigantic  strength  ; 
As  if  by  magic  power,  with  rapid  stride. 
It  stretch'd  along,  and  reach'd  from  side  to  side. 
.  Mocking  the  heaving  of  the  waves  it  stood ; 
And  sever'd  with  resistless  weight  the  flood  • 
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As  if  the  earth  had  thrown  a  neek  of  land 

Above  the  surge,  nnitiiig  strand  to  strand. 

And  on  its  surface  soon  the  legions  trod. 

Secure  as  if  they  paced  the  earth's  green  sod ; 

And  scarcely  seein'd  to  think  the  waters  beat 

Beneath  the  firm  support  that  bore  their  feet. 

And  there  were  planted  lines  of  guns^  that  pour'd 

Their  breath  o^  flame— and  thence  the  thunders  roar'd — 

^was  fire  upon  the  sea  I  from  thence  the  flash 

Appeared  to  burst — there  echo  rolFd  the  (;ra&b — 

The  lightning  of  the  guns,  reflected,  play'd 

Upon  the  waters,  like  a  fier^  shade ; 

As  if  the  angel  of  destruction  there 

Fiash'd  the  red  brand  of  ruin  and  despair  I  J.  B. 

END   OF   BOOK    IT. 


THE 

NATURAL  LANGUAGE  op  the  FEELINGS  akd  FACULTIES 
PHRENOLOGICALLY  EXPLAINED. 

The  system  of  Phrenology  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  to  the 
minds  of  some  persons,  to  derive  very  decisive  or  material 
confirmation  from  the  natural  language  of  the  Feelings  and 
Faculties.  The  investigation  may  probably  be  considered  as 
more  curious  than  useful.  The  connexion,  however,  between 
the  internal  organs  and  their  external  expression  can  scarcely 
be  questioned;  but  it  may  be  thought  that,  althougli  the 
existence  of  the  faculties  is  proved  by  the  language  they 
intelligiblv  utter,  yet  the  precise  situation  of  each  organ  is  not 
very  clearly  established  by  mere  pantomimic  indication.  Still 
it  is  curious  to  observe  in  bow  many  instances  the  action  holds 
a  strict  correspondence  or  relation  with  the  place  in  which 
the  organ  is  seated. 

Thus,  to  investigate  the  expression  of  some  of  the  sbnti- 
MENts — Pridcy  or  mordinate  self-esteem,  elevates  and  throws 
backward  the  head,  in  the  precise  direction  of  the  organ  in 
question ;  and  naturally  gives  a  stiffness  and  formality  to  the 
attitude.  The  motions  are,  in  consequence,  measured  tmd 
stately.  The  feeling  with  which  the  individual  is  inspired, 
seems  to  brace  up,  to  an  intense  state,  the  brain  in  that 
portion  of  the  head  alluded  to,  and  by  the  excitement  to 
encrease  its  development  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  its 
exercise  or  indulgence. 
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ffmrdlii^j  tlie  opposite  c€  tbis  feeling,  is  indicated  by  a 
depression  in  the  same  part  of  the  head,  and  is  occasioned  by 
ike  inactivity  or  absence  of  the  sentiment  of  self-esteem. 
Here  the  siffns  are  reversed.  The  head,  instead  of  being 
raised  up,  is  bowed  forward,  and  in  its  most  abased  state,  it 
is  prostrated.  The  brain  seems  to  sink  down,  deprived  of 
energy,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  humiliation,  and  of 
its  extent  and  frequency,  the  skull,  deprived  of  the  activity 
of  the  internal  power,  does  not  attain  its  due  elevation,  but 
presents  an  aspect  of  depression. 

Again,  Circumspeclion^  or  Cautiousness,  somewhat  lifts  up 
the  heady  and  summons  every  sense  into  activity,  and  every 
faculty  into  attention. 

We  look  around  with  an  observant  eye,  and  listen  with  an 
anxious  ear.  The  organs  which  are  called  into  action  appear 
to  possess  some  degree  of  intensity,  and  are  placed  above  the 
ears  in  the  angle  of  a  line  drawn  from  tne  visual  sense. 
Their  situation  appear?  suited  to  their  character, — they  are 
not,  like  pride  and  firmness,  boldly  prominent  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  but  stationed,  secretly  and  guardingly,  on  each  side. 
When  this  tendency  to  Cautiousness  becomes  excessive,  it 
diminishes  the  action  of  every  other  faculty,  subduing  their 
(tee  exercise,  and  casting  over  the  whole  character  a  veil  of 
timidity  and  indecision. 

.  Conscientiousness  and  Firmness  give  an  upright  and  im- 
movable position.  Situated  on  the  very  crown  of  the  head, 
and,  when  much  developed,  giving  it  encreased  elevation,^- 
they  seem  the  result  of  an  intense  and  determined  purpose. 
The  feeling  within  seems  to  raise  up  the  material  fabric, 
which  it  animates,  and,  by  its  soaring,  to  propel  that  part  of 
the  system  in  an  upward  direction. 

Whilst  Pride,  as  we  have  seen,  elevates  and  throws  the 
head  backward,  Veneration^  though  it  also  raises  it  upwards, 
at  the  same  time  inclines  it  forward.  The  hands  and  eyes  are 
directed  to  the  same  point.  The  spirit  seems  to  mount  up 
to  its  appropriate  region,  and  to  seek  there  the  object  it 
adores. 

Benevolence^  a  feeling  directed  towards  its  kindred  beings, 
advances  forward,  with  lively  emotion,  and  a  caressing  or 
affectionate  air.  The  brain  acts  on  these  occasions,  in  the 
front  of  the  head,  on  the  summit  of  the  brow,  and  seems 
directed  towards  its  object,  and  ready  to  fly  foirward  to  its 
assistance. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  expression  of  the  profensities, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  select  a  few  only  for.  the  purpose  of 
illustration. 

The  dispositions  to  combat  and  destroy,  are  of  an  intense 
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and  active  nature.    The  muscles  are  contn^ed,-^Uie  ImBd  k 
clenched  to  strike,  or  opened  to  grasp,*— -the  teeUl  are  ^pashed 
and  set, — the  feet  are  stamped, — the  whole  body  is  Ttolently 
agitated;  and  it  will  be  found  that  these  modes  of  a<^on 
operate  on  the  ^posterior  sides  of  the  brain,  and  distend  it, 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  observe  that  the  muscles 
and  limb^  are  enlarged  and  become  permanently  strengthened 
bjr,  exercise.    .On  the  contrary,  the  deficiency  of  these  mc&ve. 
organs  occasions  depression.     The  brain  is  relaxed  in  .con«. 
sequence  of  its  inactivity,  and  the  cranium  is  consequently  ^ 
noti  so  much  developed. 

Li  Cunnings  or  oecretiveness,  the  head  is  coweced^dowm, 
and  the  look  is  from  below  upwards, — the  body  is^covtraeted^ 
anil  seems  to  shrink  from  observation,  in  order  to  cenduet  its 
aclionfriwithout  being  perceived.    It  seems  that  the  tendency: 
of  the  brain  is  to  indicate  its  activity  in  these  imrtaneea  ina^ 
lin^jaslittle  higher  than  the  situation,  of  the  ear.i^   .  ^ 

-  It  is>  cemarkable  also,  that,  with  respect  to  many  of  the. 
i>9TBLi<EOTUAL    FACPiiTiEs,  there  is  a  peculiar. idegoee  aSi 
correspondence  and  connexion  between  the  nature  and  staddii 
of: the  organs,  and  the  external  expressions  by  which  th^  are 

acooinpanied*  •  ...       ,^ 

Thus,  in  exercising  the  Powers  of  Refieotion^  theaction  erf. 
the  brain  seems  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead^ 
ovier  which,  indeepinecUtation,  the  handis  frequently  pressed. 
Th»^i6mployment  of  the. perceptive  faculties  for.  the  liaie  i» 
suspended.     There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  cohcentivtian.  of 
the  intellact^  and  the  external  aenaes  remain  ia  It  state  ot- 
inactivity^    The  eye  is  sometimes  closed^  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  any  extraneous  object,  and.  the  wihole  aspect 
indicates  deep  abstraction  or  profound  meditatioii^ 
.  ^  On  the  other  band*  the  percepiifoe^  or,  as  they  have  been 
called,  the  knowing  faculties,  d&play  their  action  in  aa  ex^. 
termil  manner.     Thus,  the  organ  of  Observation^  or  Indivi*" 
duality!  which  seeks  acquaintance  with  the  whole  snrface  of 
the  material  world,  seems  to  pr»»  forward  in  order  to  obtain 
a  more  distinct  view  of  its  object.     It  puts  in  activity  all  the., 
senses,  and  wthen  connected  with  some  other  faculties^  g^Tes 
a.peculiar  expression  of  intelligence  and  penetration  to  the 
countenance. 

.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  a  single  organ,  however 
developed,  will  not  alone  give  an  impression  of  the  general 
character.  According  to  the  number  of  the  faculties  mkui* 
festpd,'  9LfA  ihe  extent  of  their  development,  will  be  the 
aggregate  result, .  and  from  thence  may  be  ascertained  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  mind ;  its  acuteness  and  peiietratioa ; 
its  reflection  and  contemplation^  its  powers  of  reasoning  and 
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obseFvation;  its  imagination,  or  its  specuhitive  lineaments; 
Its  boldness,  energy,  and  promptitude,  or  its  timidfty,  slow- 
ness, and  indecision* 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that^  in  making  any  difficult 
Calculation^  we  naturally  look  a  little  downward  and  side- 
ways, in  the  direction  where  the  organ  is  stationed,  and 
employ  consequently  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  there 
situate,  and  which,  when  much  exercised,  peculiarly  developes 
the  lower  part  of  the  eyebrow. 

The  organ  of  lime  and  those  of  Order  and  Colour ^  which 
are  stationed  orer  the  eye,  are  not  insisted  upon,  by  sonie 
Phrenologists,  as  very  perfectly  established ;  and  ttie  difficulty 
of  demonstrating  them  very  clearly  appears  to  arise  from  the 
minuteness  of  the  organs.  But,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  natural  action  of  these  faculties,  is  to  elevate  and  project 
more  or  less  the  eyebrow ;  an  effect  which  is  perfectly  con- 
sistept  with  the  mode  in  which  w^e  are  accustomed  to  view 
external  objects,Brnd  in  so  far,,  therefore,  the  natural  expressioa 
is  correspondent  with  the  general  situation  assigned  to  the 
orgatts.     •"  '     1 

A'^aih,  the  action  which  accompanies  the  exercise  br  th^ 
organ  of  JLanp/age^  is  connected  intimately  with  it's  situation;' 
In  endearvouring  to  recollect  names,  or  woirdn,  a  variety  of 
motiofi^'^r^  made  with  the  eyeballs  and  eyelids.  We  some- 
times shot  the  eyes  clos^ely,  and  soiiietimes  press  the  hand 
overth^m,  or  rUb  them;  as  it  were  to  excite  their  activity, 
and'prodbce  the  recollection  we  desire :  so,  also,  in  listening 
to  musidal  Sounds,  a  motion  is  observable  sideward  and 
forward,  according  to  the  cadence,  and  the  eyes  are  directed 
to  that' part  where  the  organ  of  tune  is  situated. 

The  peculiarly  appropriate  and  the  complete  explanation 
whicfr  tnis^  system  furnishes  of  the  human  character,  both  iu 
its  fnteil^ctual  and  moral  nature,  are  convincing  proofs  of  its 
fouiidatibn  in  truth.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  that,  pos- 
sessing ko  striking  a  facility  to  expound  the  involvements  and 
intricate  tnaclilnery  of  our  complex  constitution,  it  sh6uld  be 
destitute  of  foundation.  The  nice  accordance  of  the  system 
with  the  real  nature  of  man,  seems  to  constitute,  what,  in 
judicial  science,  we  denominate  circumstantial  evidente,  and 
which  generally  is  more  entitled  to  credit  than  bold  and  direct 
testimony.  If  it  be  false,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
systehis  of  falsehood  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  world* 
I  cannot  give  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  the  credit  bf  suet 
superhuman  ingenuity.  ■  Their  powers  of  observation'  dnd 
reflection,  I  admire,  and  consider  the  former  as  peculiarly 
gifted  in  tiie  discovery,  and  both  of  them  distinguished  for  the 
talent  "With  which  they  have  pursued  it;  but  I  feel  asstired^ 
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there  is  as  much  of  truth  as  iogmiuity  in  the  discovery,  and 
)  can  scarcely  tell  which  the  more  to  admire;  the  new  and 
singular,  yet  beautiful  view,  which  is  thus  presented  of  human 
nature,  or  the  success,  the  skill,  and  perseverance,  with  which 
it  has  been  developed  and  conducted. 


DISCUSSION: 


HAVE  THE  EFFECTS  RE8ULTIKG  FROM  THE  INSTITUTIOfif  OF 
<?UIVALRY  BEEN  MORE  BENEFICIAL  OR  INJURIOUS? 

l^HE  opener  of  the  above  question  proposed  to  contend,  that 
the  effects  resulting  from  the  institution  of  chivalry  have  been 
more  beneficial,  than  injurious.  In  doing  this^he  was  aware 
he  had  to  contend  with  certain  prejudices  arising  from  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  real  nature  of  chivalry,  and  the  effects 
resulting  from  it.  If,  however,  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  duties  of  a  true  knight,  and  the 
effects  since  produced  bv  the  careful  performance  of  those 
duties^  he  had  no  doubt  that  arguments  would  be  unnecessary 
to  gain  the  suffrages  of  his  hearers. 

The  subject  seemed  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  four 
parts.  First,  the  state  of  Europe,  from  the  time  that  the  in- 
stitution, known  by  the  name  of  chivalry  arose,  down  to  the 
time  of  its  abolition.  Secondly,  the  history  and  nature  of 
chivalry  itself.  Thirdly,  how  that  system  was  suited  to  re- 
form the  existing  abuses.  And  fourthly,  how  the  effects  re* 
suiting  from  chivalry  were  calculated  to  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  society. 

With  regard  to  the  first  division  of  the  subject,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  in  a  discussion  like  the  present,  a  minute, 
and  exact  relation  of  all  the  facts  interna],  as  well  as  external, 
which  operated  in  producing  the  various  political  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  above-mentioned  period,  could 
be  given  by  tbe  opener.  All  he  should  endeavour  to  do,  was 
ta  call  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  most  important 
epochs,  and  changes,  which  had  occurred  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  and  which  would  form  the  principal  to- 
pics of  observation  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  The  empire 
of  Charlemaa^ne  would  of  course  be  the  first  object  of  remark* 
That  J  having  comprehended  the  countries  of  Germany,  France^ 
Italy,  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  was  the  principal  scene 
of  tne  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
deeds  of  knights  in  endeavouring  to  correct  them.  So  long  as 
the  sceptre  of  this  wide-extended  and  overgrown  empire  was 
grasped  by  the  firm  hand  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  people 
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were  allowed  to  hsLve  a  prbportii^te  lAare  in  the  direetion 
of  the  government,  so  long  was  the  power  of  the  nobility  con* 
fined  within  its  proper  bounds.  It  was  then  the  interest  of  the 
emperor  and  the  people  mutually  to  assist  in^  repressing  the 
Attempts  of  a  hau^aty  aristocracy,  whose  inordinate  power  was 
afterwards  so  fruitful  a  source  of  misery  to  the  people.  But 
when  the  unity  of  the  government  was  destroyed,  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  by  dividing  it  among  a  number  of 
different  priQces ;  when  this  custom  of  division  was  continued 
by  every  successor  to  the  various  crowns  of  Europe,  the  power 
of  the  throne  became  a  useless  title,  and  the  ki^  could  only 
be  distinguished  by  his  peculiar  state  of  splendid  impotence. 
The  feudal  system,  which  in  itself  was  a  pure  and  excellent 
system  of  government,  was  unfortunately  more  calculated  than 
any  other  to  admit  abuses  of  the  very  worst  description.  After 
the  death  of  the  Great  Charles,  the  truth  of  this  remark  was 
most  severely  felt.  The  system  of  feuds,  as  derived  from 
the  Huns  and  Vandals,  was  preserved  by  him  in  its  pristine 
jregylarity ;  but  when  his  power  had  ceased,  then,  every  abuse^ 
every  disorder,  every  act  of  tyranny  which  it  could  admit,  was 
put  in  practice  by  the  despotic  feudist.  The  unprotected 
virc^,  the  infant  heir,  the  misguided  traveller,  all  fell  victims 
of  bis  atrocious  passions.  The  people,  from  being  the  hu'dy 
vassals,  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  ratify  an  act  of  the 
empire  in  the  time  of  Charles,  had  now  become  the  wretched 
villains,  their  lives  and  property  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
their  respective  lords. 

As  to  England,  although  the  feudal  system  was  in  existence 
during  the  government  of  the  Saxons,  yet  it  was  not  formed 
into  that  system  in  use  on  the  Continent  until  after  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Normans.  In  that  country,  also,  the  misery  heaped 
upon  the  unha{)py  vassals  of  the  feudal  lord,  had  formed  the 
subject  of  the  bitter  and  well-grounded  complaints  of  the  dif- 
ferent historians  of  the  time. 

Spain  was  a  country  in  which  the  feudal  system  was  likely  to 
take  a  deep  root.  The  bold  bands  who  left  the  Cantabrian  and 
Pyrenean  mountains,  to  wrest  from  their  Moorish  oppressors 
the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  were  always  led  by  some  favour* 
ite  chieftain.  He  divided  the  booty,  whether  of  land  or  trea- 
sure, among  his  most  deserving  followers,  exacting  from  them 
a  bond  of  service,  whenever  they  should  be  required  to  attend 
him  to  the  field.  This  method  was  adopted,  until  the  whole  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  freed  from  the  Moors,  who,  from  the 
year  710,  had  preserved  an  establishment  in  that  country,  till 
finally  banished  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In  that 
country,  as  well  as  England,  the  system  having  once  been  in- 
itroduced,  the  naturally  bad  passions  of  men  soon  caused  abuses 
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Europe. 

These  irregularities  contiaued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
IB  the  kingcloiDg  composing  the  ^rand  political  system  of 
Europe,  until  these  reigns^  in  which,  the  cfrown  having  ac- 
quired, some  power,  was  enabled  to  take  such  steps  as  tended 
to  curtail  the  liberty,  or  rather  lioentioasness,  of  the  ncMes, 
and.  theoce  to  ameliorate^tbe  situation  of  the  people. 

The  first  effectual  effort  in  Germany  to  reduce  the  power  of 
thoBobles,  was -by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  wlu>  iti^ituting  im* 
perial  towns,  with  particular  franchises,  rendered  a  ^reiit 
portion  of  the  feudal  vassals  free,  and  provided  $in  asylum  for 
those,  who,  discontented  with  domestic  tyranny,  sought  in 
those  towns  a  refuge  from  their  oppressors. 

The  same  emperor  assisted  the  cause  of  liberty «  by  allowing 
the  Italian  towns*  to  purchase^their  freedom,  from  the  almost 
obsolete  claims  of  the  German  crown. 
•  In  France,  a-  blow  was  aimed  at  the  aristocratical  power,  Iff 
Charles  YII.  who,  istvoured  by  the  people,  and  some  nobles 
of.  the  blood,  on  account  of  bis  victorious  deeds  against 
Henry- V.  of  England,  was  allowed  to  retain  a  standing  armj 
in  time  of  peace.  Louis  XI.  by  a  policy  as  cruel  as  it 
was  umust,  completed  the  work,  which  his  fkth^^  had  so  pros^ 
perously  begun :  and  although  we  find  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  France  a  Bourbon,  or  a  Mayenne,  still  the  power  of 
the --nobility  in  that  character  was:  completely  broken.  Of 
this,  a  proof  might  be  found  in  absolute  levies  made  Iff 
Francis  I;  to  caiTy  on  his  Wars  against  Charles  V. 

In  England,  although  attempts  had  been  made  to  remor^ 
the: restraints  on  the  alienation  of  real  property,  at  dilfereirt 
times  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  yet  he  was 
the  first  king,  who  authorized  it  so  fkr  as  to  render  it  an 
effi^tual  means  of  decreasing  the  power  of  the  nobility, 

Spain,  as  we  before  observed,  was  peculiarly  under  the 
power  of  the  nobles;  and,  when  the  thrones  of  the  two 
Castiles,  of  Leon,  and  of  Aragon,  were  united  under  the 
dominion  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  Moorish  kitig^ 
dom  of  Granada  was  subsequently  acquired  by  their  genctal^ 
the  power  of  the  nobility  formed  a  very  great  cheek  on  that 
unlimited  power,  which  it  was  their  wish  to  exercise.  Th6 
first  measure  adopted  by  them  was  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  and  powerful  system  of  police,  under  the  title  of 
Santa  Hermandad^  or  Holy  Brotherhood.  Had  the  eflfects 
of  the  Santa  Hermandad  been  the  only  means  adopted  to 
check  the  power  of  the  nobility,  it  would  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  Crown.    This  was,  bowever. 
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onljp  a  step  to  the  tyraanieal  system  of  ffOFveriiinent,  by  whicb^ 
tbepowerof  the  nobles  was  completely  destroyed  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  the  First  and  Philip  the  Second,  and  which  forced 
them  to  remain  in  tlmt  state  of  degradation,  for  which  they 
were  remarked  dmring  the  reigns  of  the  other  Spanish  kingfer^ 
both  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  of  Bourbon. 

With,  regard  to  the  second  di\'ision  o{  the  subject,  the  history 
and.  nature  of  Chivalry,  it  might  be  observed,  that,  if  antiqaity 
of  origin  could  be  considered  as  a  recommendation,  OMvalry 
ot^t  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  illustrious  institutions. 
Deeds,  similar  to  those  of  the  professors  of  the  Chivalry  of- 
the  middle  ages^  might  be  found  even  in  heroic  times,  whenr 
a  Hercules,  or  a  Theseus^  was  the  archetype  of  an  Amadis,  or 
a  Ijauncelot.  Tacitus^  mentioned  a  mode  of  ennobling 
youths,  when  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  adopted  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  which  was  in  one  particular  similar  to 
the  manner  of  constituting  a  knight  errant,— namely,  of  pr^* 
siting  htm  with  a  spear.  Among  the  Romans,  too,  we  Ibtind 
the  rmnk,.  or  order  of  kniffhts;  and,  when  once  the  head  of  a 
family  had  been  eimobled,  the  honour  was  contimued  to  hb  • 
posterity*  But,  leaving  institutions,  which  might  by  some  b^ 
considered  as  haviiig  but  a  remote  resemblance  to  the  institn* 
tum.  of  Chivalry,  if  the  History  of  Arthur^  and  the  Knights  of' 
the  Round  Table,  were  consulted,  it  would  be  fbund/  that, 
in  tite  year  500,  nearly  the  same  oaths  were  taken,  atid  a  great 
portion  of  the  ceremonies  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  a 
knight,  which  were  employed  in  the  year  1066,  when  the 
regulations  of  the  system  of  Chivalry  were  perfected.  These 
regulations  were  the  following  t — ^Till  the  age  of  seven 
years,  the  intended  knight  was  under  the  care  df  the  ladies. 
From  seven  till  fourteen,  he  was  in  the  character  of  a  prfg-c,  or 
variety  in  the  house  of  some  great  ^ight,  who  was  hi^  master, 
in  honour,  and  in  arms :  his  duties,  during  this  period,  w^e 
to  take  care  of  the  lord's  armour,  and  other  offices  of  a  simillfti' 
description^  in  which  he  llaight  display  his  attention  and 
adroitness.  At  fourteen,  he  entered  the  rank  of  esquire,  and 
in  that  rank  he  remained  until  he  attained  the  age  of  tweiity* 
one*  His  duties  were  now  of  rather  a  more  important  cha* 
racter  i  he  attended  the  person  of  the  lord  to  the  field,  served 
at,  his  table,  und  took  the  management  of  his  stables.  Having 
arrired  at  the  age  of  twenty- one,  he  was  fitted  to  assume  the 
o#der  of  knighthood.  From  his  earliest  in&ncy,  and  through 
all  the  ^adations,  which  he  passed^  he  was  educated  in  ^e  - 
eight  principles  of  piety^  chastity,  modesty,  temperance,  truth, 
loyalty,  courage,  and  generosity.  The  cei'emony  of  dubbing 
a  knight  was  either  performed  summarily,  as  at  sieges,  embark- 
*  Framea  acutoquc  juvenem  oniant — Mor.  Germanoruni;  c.  15. 
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•tioiis,  and  OB  otlier  public  oecteiont ;  or  else  after  a  nuiiiWr 
of  ceremonies,  suilea  to  inspire  awe,  and  produce  respect  in 
the  mind  of  the  novice,  on  entering  his  new  and  important 
office.  Whole  nights  were  spent  in  prayer,  with  the  assbt- 
ance  of  a  priest,  and  relations ;  sins  were  confessed,  and  name« 
reus  ablutions  ^  performed ;  white  raiment  worn,  and  the 
Eucharist  received.  He  was  then  led  to  the  church,  his 
sword  slung  in  a  scarf  round  his  neck :  he  advanced  to  the 
idtar,  and  the  priest  •having  blessed  the  sword,  returned  it 
him.  Joining  his  hands,  he  turned  to  those  who  were  to  gird 
on  his  armour.  He  then  presented  his  sword,  which  had 
been  hallowed  by  the  priest,  and  solemnly  swore  that  bis 
motives  for  entering  the  order  were  to  promote  the  honour  of 
Reliffion  and  Chivalry :  he  also  swore  to  defend  his  country 
and  his  liege  lord;  to  protect  widows,  cnrphans,  and  all  who 
were  oppressed,  and  who  reasonably  required  his  aid.  His 
armour  being  put  on  bv  the  attendants,  some  of  whom  were 
ladies,  he  knelt  before  the  sovereign,  or  presiding  knieht,  who, 
striking  him  three  times  on  the  neck  or  shoulders  wit£  theHlat 
side  of  his  naked  sword,  dubbed  him  knight.  Sometimes  it 
was  done  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  cheek,  as  an 
emblem  of  that  being  the  last  blow  he  ought  to  receive  with- 
out resenting  it.  In  both  cases,  the  act  was  accompanied 
with  these  words; — '^  In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and 
St.  George,  I  make  thee  knight;  be  worthy,  brave,  and 
loyal."  The  names  of  the  saints  used  in  dubbing  varied 
according  to  the  patron  of  the  particular  country,  in  which,  tbe 
knight  was  made.  The  knight's  helmet  being  now  on,  he 
grasped  his  shield  and  spear;  and,  leaping  on  his  courser 
without  stirrups,  he  performed  a  number  of  flourishes  to  shew 
hb  dexterity.  In  an  institution,  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  became  very  numerousf,  it  was  natural  that  the  frailty  of 
man  should  cause  some  persons,  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
bond  of  an  oath,  to  swerve  from  the  path,  which  the  perfect 
and  romantic  virtue  of  a  true  knight  pointed  out  as  the  cor- 
rect one :  but,  if  any  such  person  should  be  discovered,  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  him  was  of  a  nature  well  fitted  to 

Erevent  a  recurrence  of  the  offence.  The  knight  condemned 
y  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  was  conducted  to  the 
Sublic  scaffold ;  his  arms  were  broken,  and  trampled  on ;  the 
evice  of  his  crown  was  effaced,  and  trailed  in  the  dust; 
three  times  was  he  called,  by  a  herald,  as  a  true  knirht ;  and 
three  times  was  he  denied  by  another,  as  a  traitor:  the  priest 
recited  over  him  the  vigils  of  the  dead,  and  the  109th  psalm ; 
the  herald  threw  a  basin  of  warm  water  on  his  head  to  remove 
the  accolade  of  knighthood:  finally,  he  was  placed  on  a 
hurdle,  and  being  so  drawn  to  the  church,  the  vigils  of  the 
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dead  were  again  recited  over  him,  as  one  no  longer  in  exist* 
ence.  In  the  order  of  the  Garter,  the  offending  knight,  iii 
addition  to  the  former  modes  of  disgrace,  had  his  spurs  hewn 
from  his  heels  by  the  cook  of  the  king's  household,  or  some 
other  menial  servant  in  the  same  establishment.  To  prove 
that  knights  always  served  on  horseback,  it  might  not  be  un- 
interesting to  remark  the  very  gi^at  connexion,  in  most  of 
t|ie  European  languages,  between  the  word  for  knight,  and  the 
word  for  horse.  Thus,  in  Latin,,  equesy  from  equus/  iu 
Italian,  cavaliere^  from  ceeoallo ;  in  Spanish,  caballero^  from 
caballo;  in  Portuguese,  cavalheiro,  from  cavallo;  in  French^ 
chevalier^  from  cheoal;  in  German,  XiVUty  a  knight  or  rider^ 
which  had  an  evident  connexion  with  a  horse:  in  Greek^ 
although  eques  was  translated  by  /tt^w,  from  Vmoi ;  yet,  since 
the  Greeks  had  no  such  distinction  as  knighthood,  tTxevQ  mu^t 
rather  be  taken  as  meaning  merely  a  horseman^  in  which  sense 
it  was  evidently  employed  by  Xenophon.  It  might  also  be 
observed,  that  at  different  periods  there  had  existed  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  orders  of  knighthood ;  of  these^ 
ninety-one  had  become  extinct,  so  that  there  were  two  hundred 
and  two  orders  still  in  use.  These  particulars,  with  respect  to 
knighthood,  although  in  the  opinion  of  some  not  materially 
affecting  the  main  question,  yet  they  must  be  taken  as  parts 
of  a  great  system,the  beneficial  effects  of  which  were  still  to  bo 
observed. 

After  the  description  of  the  duties  and  education  of  a  knight, 
it  would  re<|uire  but  little  argument  to  prove  the  third  point 
of  the  question, — how  Chivalry  was  calculated  to  remove  the 
evils  existing  at  the  time  it  flourished.  All  persons  of  rank 
being  usually  members  of  the  order,  were  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  humblest  cavalier,  who  could  boast  its  honours.  It 
was  useless  for  the  rich  or  the  powerful  to  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  the  means  so  placed  in  their  bands,  for  the  piu>* 
pose  of  injuring  the  weak  or  the  unfortunate,  when  any  kmgh^ 
who  should  espouse  the  cause  of  the  latter,  might  successfully 
challenge  the  tyrant  to  the  field.  If  the  institution  were 
viewed  in  another  light,  it  would  be  observed,  that  the  feudal 
system  required  that  the  different  vassals  of  their  respective 
lords  should  always  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  oppose  the 
frequent  attacks,  which  the  ambition,  or  enmity  of  the 
neighbouring  feudists  might  direct  a^inst  them;  so  that, 
taken  either  as  a  civil,  or  a  military  institution,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  advantageous  to  the  community.  The  brightest 
scenes  of  the  history  of  the  middle  a^es  were  those  adorned  by 
the  deeck  of  its  professors.  The  skiU,  the  valour,  the  honoinr 
of  an  Edward,  a  Guesclin,  or  the  heroes  of  the  siege  of  Toledo, 
admirable  in  themselves,  were  but  single  instances  in  a  long 
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jtiAin  of  iUustiious  namely  wbose  chara^^ters^  and  whose  con- 
duct would  be  objects  of  admiration  to  fbe  latest  posterity. 
The  virtues  which  the  father  imbibed  from  his  chivalrous  lord, 
wi^re  naturallyinstilled  by  himintothemindsof  his  children ;  and 
ihus  the  advantages  derived  from  the  institution,  were  felt  long 
after  its  more  active  duties  had  become  unnecessary.  Of  this, 
innumerable  proofs  copld  be  discovered  in  ^he  history  of  the 

S;es  immediately  succeeding  its  abolition.  Francis  the  First^ 
e  Chevalier  Bayard,  Don  Ju^n  de  Padilla,  the  Constable 
Montmorency,  and  the  unfortunate  Elector  of  Saxony,  were 
specimens  of  the  effects  produced  by  Chivalric  principles. 

The  fourth,  and  last  point,  came  now  to  be  considered, — 
how  the  effects  resulting  from  the  institution  bad  been  bene* 
jScial  to  Europe.  The  effects,  generally  considered  as  result- 
ing from  it,  were  four  in  number:  first,  an  extraordinary  atten^ 
l^iop  to  the  ladies ;  secondly,  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth ; 
thirdly^  the  point  of  hpnpur;  and,  fourthly,  duelling.  As 
to  the  two  first  points,  the  opener  did  not  imagi^ie,  that  his 
opponents  were  either  so  ungallant,  or  that  they  bad  so  strong 
pt  predilection  for  mendacity,  as  to  render  any  observations  in 
support  of  them  necessary.  The  third  effect,  the  point  of 
honour,  was  often  considered  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  ima- 

E*natiofi,-^a  phantom,  having  existence  no  where,  but  in  the 
(ated brain  of  half^raving  lunatics:  and,  because  Shakspeare 
had  drawn  the  fat  knight  unable  to  describe  or  explain  what 
honour  was,  that  therefore  no  one  else  could.  However,  the 
ppener  wprehended,  honour  was  an  idea  as  capable  of  b^ing 
expljEiinea  as  any  other,  of  which  ocular  or  tangible  certainty 
faau^l  not  be  obtained.  Honour,  he  thought,  was  an  exalted 
feiis^  of  [propriety,  and  a  determination  to  correct  every 
infraction  pf  it.  ^oyr  such  a  principle  as  this  could  prove 
injurious  to  the  community,  must  be  proved  by  the  other  side# 
With  respect  to  the  fourth  effect,  duelling,  great  difference  of 
opinion  certainly  existed^  It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of 
tb^opener  to  defend  the  practice  of  dneUing  in  its  most  extensive 
m^ewing,  where  a  single  disagreeable  word  or  look  Wjas  su^id^t 
to  produi^e  such  an  unpleasant  effect ;  but  h^  would  contf^nd, 
thftt,.  when  properly  used,  it  wjb^  a  m.o^t  useful  and  Judispen-^ 
sablQ;  snpplpment  to  th(B  lawsj.  Hpir  conld,  any  man,  whose 
i^rm  iwas  not  almost  Herculisanf.  ffo  into  C9mpany  w^th  any 
(M^e  of  being  safe  from  the  insults  of  .s^«9^  rufnan,^  ifhose 
strength  rendiered  personal  competition  impossible,  if  recourse 
eoula  not  be  had  to  duelling  ?  How  could  females  be  pro- 
tected from  the  audacity  of  unmanly  wretches^  whose  ronn 
might  mark  them  human,  but  whose  disposition  degraded 
thwi  below  brutal  nature?  Could  recourse  in  either  case 
Ve  had  to  manual  castigation  ?    No.    Coald  the  law  interfere  ? 
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No,  •  Could  retprtinff.thfi  insult  he  considered  redress?  Noj 
for  that  would  be  debasing  the  injured  person,  by  sinking  t^ 
the  level  of  the  assailant.  What  jcourse  could  tnen  bepuiw 
sued  ?  Duelling^  and  duelling  only.  There  was,  however^ 
one  instance,  which  need  not  be  named,  in  which  the  outrage 
of  character,  of  feeling,  of  honour,  of  every  principle  which 
could  exalt  human  nature,  was  so  atrocious,  that  he  who  could 
bear  to  exist  in  the  same  world  with  him  who  had  brought 
such  complicated  dis^ace  upon  himself  his  family,  and  his 
friends,  was  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man.  Jf,  however,  there 
was  a  fiither, — if  there  was  a  husband, — if  there  wasa  brother,-- 
if  there  was  a  son, — whose  calm  and  patient  philosophy  enabled 
him  to  bear  the  insult  without  resenting  it,  their  feelings  were 
certainly  not  to  be  envied.  But  the  advantage  derived  from 
duelling  did  not  so  much  consist  in  the  number  of  duels 
fought,  as  the  example  set  by  those  which  did  take  place;  for^ 
they  taught  those  persons,  who  might  be  inclined  to  act  im« 
properly,  that  there  was  a  tribunal  of  honour,  before  which 
they  might  be  summoned,  where  thev  would  meet  the  punish- 
ment their  conduct  merited.  The  advantage  gained  to  society 
by  the  execution  of  a  few  wretches  on  the  scaSbldj  did  not 
merely  consist  in  ridding  it  of  so  many  pests ;  it  was  from  the 
example  the  principal  advantage  was  derived.  So  in  duelling. 
The  number  of  duels  which  took  place  annually  was  insignia 
ficant,  but  the  good  effects  of  them  were  felt  by  every  person 
moving  in  society ;  so  that,  if  circumEcribed  by  proper  limits, 
duelling  must  be  considered  as  serviceable  to  society. 

Before  he  left  the  question,  the  opener  wished  to  make  a 
few.  remarks  on  a  pointy  which  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  ^rand 
causes  of  .the  general  dislike  entertained  for  the  institution  of 
Chivalry.^  He  referred  to  that  ingenious  and  eloquent  work, 
"  The  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  It  was 
the  general  opinion,  and  indeed  one,  into  which  a  great  ad-^ 
mirer  of  Chivalrv*  had  fallen,  that  the  intention  of  Cervantes, 
in  writing  Don  Quixote,  was  to  ridicule  Chivalry.  Far  from 
it.  The  contrary  would  appear  ifrom  several  causes.  In  the 
first  plaice,  Miguel  Cervantes,  in  his  prologue  t,  published  with 
the  first  part  of  his  wprk,  avowed  his  inteiUion  to  be,  to  ridi- 
cule the  custom  pf  reading,  novels  and  romance^  then  so 
-common  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country  parts  of  Spain. 
Secondly, 'the  history  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third^  which 
iniffht  be  considered  as  the  Augustan  a^e  of  Spanish  literature^ 
and  the  preceding  reigns,  confirmed  this  statement.    Tbirdlyi 

•  Bishop  Hard's  Letters  on  Chivalry,  Vol.  iv.  p.  272. 
t  Prologo  de  la  Primera  Parte  de  las  Aventures  del  lagenioso  Hidalgo, 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.    P.  20,  edicion  de  Paris,  en  siete  tomoai  por 
Sossangc  y  Massoa.    1814. 
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tiie  professions  of  admiration  of  a  military  career,  made  by 
Cerv&ntes  throughout  his  works,  rendered  it  improbable,  that 
lie  should  wish  to  ridicule  Chivalry.  And,  fourthly,  the  fiict 
of  his  havingbeen  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  against 
the  Ghrand  Turk,  Selim  II.  where  he  lost  tne  use  of  his 
left  arm ;  and  his  extraordinary,  and  almost  incredible  deeds, 
while  a  prisoner  in  Algiers^  ren^red  the  supposition  im- 
possible. 

The  opener  having  now  gone  through  the  principal  topics, 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  urge,  at  present,  and  having 
apologized  for  his  inefficiency  to  treat  the  Question,  with  that 
degree  of  erudition  and  eloquence,  whicn  it  required,  re- 
marked that,  having  endeavoured  to  show  first,  the  state  of 
Europe  at  the  time  Chivalry  arose ;  secondly,  how  that 
institution  was  fitted  to  remove  the  evils  then  existing  ;  and, 
thirdly^  how  the  effects  resulting  from  it,  might  be  regarded 
as  beneficial, — he  hoped,  that  he  had  so  fiir  entitled  himself  to 
the  suffrages  of  his  audience,  that  they  would  not  allow  the 
cause  to  suffer,  from  the  incapacity  of  its  defender. 

r  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  observed,  that  the  question 
might  be  considered,  either  as  it  related  to  the  immediate 
effects  resulting  from  the  institution  of  Chivalry  in  the  times 
when  it  existed;  or  in  the  influence  it  had  produced  on 
society,  and  the  consequences  which  still  remained. 
<  It  appeared  that  the  opener  had  confined  his  view  chiefly 
to  the  former  part  of  the  proposition ;  but  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  proposition,  the  latter  was  more  strictly  the 
subject  to  be  investigated.  In  attending  to  this  state  of 
the  question,  it  was  not,  however,  intended  to  waive  the 
previous  part  of  the  discussion,  or  to  concede  to  the  othor 
side  all  the  merits  which  had  been  claimed  in  fitvour  of 
Chivalry. 

The  view  which  had  been  taken  of  it  was  a  partial  one. 
The  advantages^  if  any  it  really  possessed,  had  alone  been 
dwelt  upon,  and  thev  had  been  highly  exaggerated.  The 
e^offies  which  had  been  pronounced  applied  to  the  theory 
of  the  institution,  and  not  to  its  practice  or  its  results. 
The  scheme  was  described,  indeed,  as  fitted  to  accomplish  the 
most  admirable  purposes;  but  it  emanated  from  a  spirit  of 
romance,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  realities.     It  was  too 

food 'for  any  age,  and  as  applied  to  that  in  which  it  was 
rought  forwara,  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous.  It  was  an 
abstract  conception  of  some  visionary  theorist,  and  had  no 
rational  Ix^&ring  upon  the  interests  of  society. 

£ven  if  it  could  have  been  so  fitr  generally  established  as 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  political  and  social  fitbric  of  society, 
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it  would  not  have  benefited  mankind  in  general.  It  was  not 
adapted  to  their  wants,  nor  calculated  to  advance  their, 
interests.  It  might  perhaps  be  well  as  a  court  of  honour  for 
military  men,  or  as  an  establishment  flattering  to  the  vanity 
of  the  few  and  powerful,  but  the  happiness  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race  depended  not  upon  the  dictates  of 
an  armed  aristocracy,  but  on  civil  institutions,  on  equal  laws, 
and  generd,]  freedom. 

The  code  of  this  Utopian  system  had  no  reference  to  the 
increase  of  the  national  power  and  wealth,  nor  to  the, 
education  of  the  national  mind,  or  the  culture  of  the  national 
morals.  It  was  evident  from  its  origin  and  its  history,  that 
it  was  not  calculated  to  serve  the  general  interest.  It  arose 
in  a  dark,  barbarous  age,  and  it  declined  as  soon  as  intelligence 
began  to  triumph  over  ignorance. 

V  iewing  its  political  effects,  it  was  remarkable  that  it  not 
only  had  no  connexion  with  the  interests  of  the  country,  but 
it  was  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  The 
knight-errant  was  so  absorbed  in  the  reality  or  the  aifectation 
of  a  passion  for  his  mistress,  or  of  pride  in  his  rank  and 
calling,  that  he  had  no  affection  for  his  native  land.  He 
often  left  it,  to  seek  adventures  in  other  climes,  or  to  signalize 
himself  in  foreign  warfare.  He  lived  in  turmoil,  and  battle 
was  his  amusement ;  his  virtues  consisted  in  ^'  bone  and 
nerve;"  his  education  was  that  of  a  jockey,  and  his  exhi- 
bitions of  talent  those  of  a  gladiator.  He  was  first  a  slave, 
and  then  a  tyrant, — as  a  page  and  a  squire,  he  was  abject  and 
degraded,  and  as  a  knight  he  was  proud  and  arbitrary.  Of 
true  morality  he  had  little,  and  of  intellect  he  had  less. 
He  was  a  brute,  except  in  manners,  and  they  resembled  more 
his  proud  war-horse  than  any  thing  civil,  decent,  or  rational. 
This-  portrait,  which  was  true  in  its  general  features,  was 
not  to  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  a  few  splendid  exceptions. 
There  might  be  instances  upon  which  the  few  of  the  romance 
writers  had  delighted  to  dwell,  and  probably  the  advocates 
of  Chivalry  had  drawn  their  impressions  from  these  accurate 
authorities.  It  would  indeed  be  a  benefit  to  the  Institution, 
to  point  out  the  authentic  chronicles  which  justified  the 
praises  that  had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed. 

Although  these  gentlemen  of  the  sword  and  lance  prof^sed 
to  unite  devotion  with  love,  the  combination  was  only  theo- 
retical; the  practice  indicated  nothing  but  superstition  and 
licentiousness.  They  compounded  for  immorality  of  con- 
duct, by  zeal  for  doctrine ;  and  placed  example  in  the  teeth 
of  precept.  Each  had  a  saint  as  well  as  a  mistress,  and  they 
sinned  and  prayed  with  wonderful  facility.  The  arguments 
they  used  to  convert  their  infidel  opponents,  wer^  addressed 
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not  to  the  bead,  but  the  bowels ;  and  instead  of  the  per- 
suasion of  the  ton^e,  tbey  used  an  adequate  mirober  of 
inches  of  their  Iblchion :  at  least,  they  cat  the  argument 
short,  if  they  did  not  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to 
both  parties ;  a  diflfefend^  of  faith  was  a  justification  for 
mnrdef. 

This  was  no  overchar^d  repretfetftation  t  the  Crusades  to 
Palestine,  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses,  and  the  first 
exploits  of  the  Spaniards  in  Sooth  America,  were  proo6 
positive  of  th6  baneful  spirit  of  strch  institutions.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Warriors  of  th6  Cross,  the^y  outraged  every 
moral  feeling,  and  degraded  the  sy^em  which  they  professed 
to  sustain.  For  the  Imrdships  they  occasionally  endvred  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  senseless  purposes,  they  recompensed 
themselves,  in  their  hours  of  ease,  by  coarse  and  gross 
debauchery.  It  was  to  be  tinttcipated  that,  with  so  much 
mdre  of  the  animal  than  th^  intellectual,  in  their  constitution 
and  pursuits,  they  should  Ikll  itito  debasing  habits ;  and  the 
necessity  (in  accordance  with  their  absurd  system)  of  selecting 
some  Dulcinea^  by  no  meai^s  favoured  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
though  in  theory  it  was  itttended  to  insure  it.  It  was  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  marriage-tie  was,  in  general,  dis- 
regarded, and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  '*  Ladit/'l&ve'*  of  the  knight- errant  was  a 
married  dame! 

The  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
institution,  had  been  adverted  to,  as  proving  the  necessity, 
and  shewing  the  advantages,  of  chivalry;  but  it  appeared 
that  the  evils  which  then  existed,  wer6  rather  continued  and 
increased,  than  abated  or  diminished,  by  the  knights  and 
squires  that  rambled  about  the  country.  ,  It  appeared  to  be 
forgotten  that  it  constituted  a  licence  for  every  species  of 
wild  and  profligate  adventure,  and  all  kinds  of  violence  and 
depravity.  The  garb  of  this  precious  order  was  a  cloak  that 
covered  *^  crimes  tknwhipt  of  justice."  The  state  of  Europe 
required  regtilat*  and  oetter  laws,  more  encouragement  to 
industry,  greatef  tfanquiUity  and  order,  and  the  protection 
at)d  support  of  the  humbler  and  laborious  classes  of  the 
community.  Now.  knight-errantrv  was  opposed  to  the 
advancement  of  all  these  desirable  ol]jects.  It  was  at 
v^ftance  with  evefy  thing  regular  and  orderly;  it  abhorred 
peace  and  quietness.  Instead  of  humble  frugality,  it 
ibiighted  in  splendid  riot ;  labour  was  ignoble,  and  the  arti- 
ficer was,  in  ^'Sir  Knight V  estimation,  a  low-bom  plebeian. 
It  was  calculated  to  continue  society  in  all  the  evils  which 
then  prevailed,— to  separate  mankind  into  two  great  and 
opposite  classes ;  the  rich  and  noble,  and  the  poor  and  base : 
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upon  such  a  syateoi  di^e  would  be  no  middle  elaas,  such  1^% 
now  formed  the  strength  of  the  Ettro{]^aa  nations*. 

It  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  diseusaion,  that  chivalry 
and  knight-'errantry  were  not  identical,  They  certainly  were 
not  so.  The  foroH^r  was  the  ipstkution,  and  the  latter  was  the 
body  of  meinbers  who  belonged  to  it.  The  one  was  the 
schenie  or  pls^n,  and  th^  other  the  pei*soBs  who  pretended  to 
execute  it.  IBoth  were  reprehensible.  ThU  for  \\%  iautility, 
and  thui  for  its^  misehieft 

Ths  questiQR,  howeveir,  wfis  one  of  fact,  and  not  of  specu* 
lation.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  advocates  of  the  affirmative 
of  the  prc^Ki^ition,  to  indicate  clearly  the  spe^^ifle  benefits 
that  bad  directly  resulted  from  the  institution,  and  the  ad-* 
vantages  which  still  remained* 

Noiv»  the  pnly  efifects  that  it  was  pretended  had  any  ex- 
istenecf,  were  an  enere^fied  respect  to  the  female  sex^  and  the 
custom  of  duetlingp  as  <^onnected  with  the  asserlkin  or  the 
defbnce  of  bonotir.  But  it  was  niaintained  that  ^th  fact  and 
argument  were  against  these  assumptions.  The  sex  had,  in- 
deed, mixed  more  in  the  public  asaemblies  of  men  than  they 
had  dqne  ^nder  other  circumstances;  but  the  only  respect 
y^hmh  was  valuable  to  their  character  and  real  inlei^est  was 
not  epcreased.  They  formed  part  of  certain  pageants. — they 
were  taught  to  admire  the  suci^essful  horseman,  the  best  lance, 
or  truest  sword.  The  strong  arm  and  the  firm  seat  were  the 
chief  olyects  of  beauty's  praise.  The  whole  merit  of  thpir 
SQ^ial  intercourse  consisted  in  an  interchange  of  complimeAts 
between  personal  charms  and  physical  bravery.  The  respect 
in  which  the  sex  was  now  held,  wa^  founded  upon  the  higibest 
moral  qualities,  upon  the  most  refined  accomplishments,  and 
on  mental  attainments  and  excellence  that  hi^  often  rivalled 
the  masculine  powers  of  the  stronger  sex.  It  was  on  these 
that  the  dignity  of  the  female  character  depended^  and  not 
upon  the  faose  of  some  dazzling  beauty  who  presided  a^  iqiieen 
of  the  tournament;  and,  whilst  sheexQited  the  envy  of  her  own 
fl^^i:,  performed  the  di^riminating  o$ce  of  bestovvii^  a  re* 
ward  upon  the  brawny  victor. 

The  point  of  honour  had  been  felt  and  fought  for  long  be« 
fere  the  age  of  chivalry.  Man  had  fever  been  pugnacious  and 
i,ri'itabl|&,  and  it  needed  no  iastitntion  to  enable  him  to  bring 
Ws  quarrel^  to  a  deadly  issue.  It  di4  Aft  appear  that  the 
hi^ofy  of  duelling  ba4  been  clearly  traced  to  the  age  of 
cbjivalry.  lit  would,  indeed,  have  been  most  extracH'dinary  if 
it  fUf^ld  baf^  ^een  shewn  that  no  men  had  eyjer  engaged  in 
aingle^  and  (^|o  sp«ak}  honourable  con^bat,  until  the  knight 
fl^rrant  set  th^e  example.    It  fidight  be  boldly  staie^  that  sucK 
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was  not  the  fact,  and  the  merit  of  the  invention  (if  merit  it 
possessed)  could  not  be  claimed  by  the  founders  of  chivalry. 

In  the  education  of  the  candidate  for  knighthood,  which  had 
been  so  much  commended,  there  appeared  to  be  no  object  in 
view  but  the  attainment  of  rank.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
instil  into  the  mind  the  higher  virtues.  The  honour  of 
knighthood  was  alone  regarded.  His  purpose,  at  best,  was 
personal  renown;  and  his  most  meritorious  actions  consisted 
in  the  redressing  a  few  individual  grievances  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  forms  and  principles  of  justice.  Each  self-constituted 
"righter  of  wrongs,"  was  at  once  accuser,  witness,  jury, 
judge,  and  executioner.  He  was  a  sort  of  wholesale  lawyer, 
and  his  only  writ  was  a  Habeas  Corpus,  that  removed  the 
parties-  at  the  point  of  his  lance. 

It  was  true,  that  Europe  had  improved  since  the  institution 
of  chivalry ;  but  there  was  no  real  connexion  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  There  had  been  a  long  intermediate  period- 
from  the  decline  of  knight-ferrantry,  to  the  rise  of  those  im- 
provements which  now  adorned  European  society.  The  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  annihilated  the  proud  distinction 
between  the  "steel-clad  knight"  and  the  unarmed  peasant. 
It  was  long  after  that  era  that  the  civilized  world  began  to 
feel  the  efl^cts  which  resulted  from  the  art  of  printing,  and 
the  revival  of  letters.  The  Christian  religion,  too,  continued 
to  advance  its  mild  and  exalted  system  of  morality — to  give 
higher  and  more  extended  motives — to  open  the  heart  to  the 
charity  that  did  not  end^  as  well  as  begin^  at  home — and  finally 
came,  after  long  and  desperate  struggles,  a  complete  refor- 
mation in  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  mind  was  set  free  to  exert  its  energies.  Milton  and 
Locke  appeared.  Thus  it  was  that  society  was  truly  and 
greatly  benefited.  The  reference  which  had  been  made  to 
these  mighty  progressions  of  mankind,  had  been  brief  and 
hasty ;  but  it  was  trusted  there  was  sufficient  to  suggest  a  cor- 
rect conclusion,  and  that  few  would  think  that  the  institution 
of  chivalry  had  been  of  any  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
human  race. 

In  reply,  it  was  admitted  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  skilful  in  the  office  of  satirists.  However,  there 
appeared  to  be  much  more  of  the  Thersites  than  the  De- 
mosthenes, in  the  display  of  their  talents.  If  those  parts  of 
their  eloquence  which  imitated  that  of  the  former  proto- 
type were  subtracted,  and  the  remainder  of  their  arguments 
viewed^in  their  true  light,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  found 
to  support  the  opinions  of  the  opener.     As  the  character  of  his 
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opponei^ts  stood  rather  high  in  the  institution,  and  on  that 
account  their  addresses  would  have  considerable  weight  in  the 
minds  of  their  hearers,  he  hoped  the  indulgence  of  the  au- 
dience would  be  extended  to  him,  in  making  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  different  points  objected  to  him.  This  he  should 
do  without  repeating  any  of  those  focts  mentioned  in  his  open- 
ing ;  for,  as  they  remained  unattacked,  he  might  fairly  imagine 
it  was  not  from  good-nature  merely,  that  his  antagonists'  for- 
Abearance  proceeded.  He  had  been  accused  of  confining  his 
observations  to  the  immediate  effects  of  chivalry,  instead  of 
attending  to  the  terms  of  the  question,  and  endeavouring  to 
consider  the  more  distant  ones.  If,  however,  the  gentlemen 
would  have  the  goodness  to  remember  what  had  been  said  in 
the  fourth  division  of  the  opening,  they  would  find  they  had 
drawn  on  their  inattention,  or  their  ingenuity,  for  the  asser* 
tion.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  view  taken  of  chivalry  was  a 
partial  one;  that  the  advantages  only  had  been  remarked;  and 
that  the  system,  when  viewed  not  theoretically,  but  practically, 
would  appear  to  abound  in  abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  and 
abominable  description.  Now,  if  this  view  had  been  so  par- 
tial, and  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  system  so  numesi 
rous,  it  did  appear  strange,  that  something  more  than  vague 
assertions  had  not  been  brought  in  proof  of  the  charge.  What- 
ever facts  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  opener  in  his  ad- 
dress, were  founded  on  authentic  history ;  and,  thei^fore,  if  the 
other  side  were  desirous  of  confuting  him,  they  were  bound  to 
shew  from  equally  good  sources,  that  the^e  were  single  in- 
stances, and  that  the  history  of  mankind,  since  the  establish-  * 
ment  of  the  institution,  proved  the  fact.  This  had  not  been 
done.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  said,  chivalry 
was  not  adapted  to  supply  men's  wants,  nor  calculated  to 
advance  their  interests.  With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the 
objection,  no  one  could  suppose  that  men  were  such  caraeleons 
as  to  be  abl6  to  live  on  the  breath  of  honour,  or  that  the  per- 
formance of  chivalrous  duties  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
agricultural  labours.  But  with  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
the  objection,  the  duties  of  a  kpight,  which  he  was.  bound  by 
oath  to  perform,  were  eminently  suited  to  further  the  interests 
of  mankind. 

To  prove  this,  it  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  articles 
of  the  knight's  oatl),  and  the  principles  of  his  education.  It 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  other  side,  that  the  happiness  of 
man  depended  on  civil  institutions,  equal  laws,  and  general 
freedom.  This  might  be  excellent  theory,  but  the  practice  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  systeiii,  pre- 
vented  that  theory  from  being  put  in  practice ;  and,  thererore, 
chivalry  became  necessary  to  support  those  civil  institutions. 
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to  enforce  those  equal  laws,  and  to  insure  that  general  ftee* 
doni.  The  annals  of  the  time  proved  that  thes^  were  the 
objects  of  chivalry^  and  these  its  effects.  It  was  coMtend^, 
that  it  arose  in  a  barbaroiis  ^nge,  and  declined,  when  intelli- 
gencie  began  to  triumph  eViMr  igtiorance.  Cettainly  it  ^Kd. 
When  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  fbr  the  insttt^tioB, 
the  institution  was  disused;  (kt^krv^  c^msa  /  cewatUt  effetims^ 
But  that  was  no  «rgaiiient  against  it,  <ilr  it  nftight  be  as  well 
contended  that  th^  was  something  otrjectionahle  kl  the 
nat^e  of  great-f^tMits,  txifcattse  they  w<ere  1^  aside  in  ttie  dog* 
days.  It  was  said,  that  the  knights  we««  deficient  in  ^trio* 
tism.  It,  by  ch^^ioe,  any  of  them  w^re,  it  was  -a  diMet  m* 
friAgemeUt  of  thefir 'oaths ;  and  if  instances  of  this  defieieney 
were  so  plenteous,  it  seemed  rather  furious  that  aooe  w^ere 
produced.  When  did  it  appelnr  that  the  love  of  advt^ntJln^ 
called  a  true  knight  from  Ae  duties  of  a  patriot^  or  the  fidrifty 
t>f  a  subject,  if  his  country  or  his  khig  required  the  assistance 
of  his  valiant  arm  ?  Never.  It  was  omerved,  ve^  fiice^uriy, 
no  donht,  by  a  species  of  antiphrasiB,  tiMat  th^  anthoivties 
consulted  by  the  opener  were  accuratey  thtft  was  i$tcmi  d  ^n&n 
tucendo;  but,  bded  as  they  were,  m  the  estimatioii  of  die 
learned  gentleme%  they  were  certainly  betler  than  no  ^odio- 
rki^s  at  all.^  The  deeds  of  the  Crusaders  ^^rraed  ^next  Hie 
to^ic  of  obse^ation.  Whether  those  crusades  had,  «r  hi^ 
not,  been  injurioifs  to  Enr<^  in  the  effe^  they  produced,  was 
a  proper  sutnect  of  anot^r  disciissioto.  No  one,  hoirever, 
could  deny,  that  those  effects  were  beneficilill  t^  £i#dpe,  freoi 
the  introduction  thev  afforded  the  ne^hern  eoantries^  %o  Ae 
Gteeh  empire,  at  that  time  the  empoHinn  fo(  urt»,  SdidfM^ies, 
literature,  and  tSvilization.  The  mnffticism  of  ^Hhe  cr^Mide 
against  the  Albigenses,  was  «lso  i^ma^ked.  This  Iras  buft  ^an 
instance  of  the  same  Bpecies  of  religious  fury>  whidi  li«d 
caused  so  many  'fetal  wars  between  the  ftrpt  x>f  Ronate  and  the 
patriarch  of  Confrtantinople.  There  was  noihiiig  iii  ^  peoalirir 
to  chivalry,  and,  therefore,  'did  not  form  a  fait*  ground  nf  ch- 
jection  to  that  instjtiutioil.  As  t6  the  crusty  yl^ddsed  % Ite 
Spaniards  on  their  ItMdding  ^  Afti^ica,  the  opelM^  ceoc^h^d 
it  had  nothing  t6  do  with  *ehe  present  qii^stion.  Where  #ta 
that  "  coarse,  and  gross  debauchery,"  of  which  the  knigMs 
had  been  accused  ?  Certaifity  not  in  history.  As  to  the  'Dul- 
cineas  df  the  knighls,  the  "opener  cdsAd  ^not  Conceive  llisft  they 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  obje<^idnttb)e  ill  Mteir  chstraciters.     As 

*  ilie  followki^  auUiorities  vere  Ihefi'mentioned  by  the  openel^,  •!»  tfiose 
whence  be  h«d  derived  bis  fafermatioo.  8egar%  MiUlwry  tmd  Civil 
Orders^  Cbevalerie  Coasidefie,  &c  par  Mons.  St  Palaye,  Tli4^tr« 
d'Honneur  de  Mods.  Favin,  Ordrcs  Miiitaires  et  Civiles,  par  M<»ns,  Perrot. 
Hhtoire  de  France,  par  M.I'Abb^  Millot,  tome  prem.  p.  MX 
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long  as  roan  was  nuiii,  it  BMist  he  CEpected,  that  be  would  have 
the  passions  natural  to  eaan;  aad  sunely  Ihe  honourable  love 
of  a  knigbt  proved,  by  so  many  trids,  and  so  much  constancy, 
^eottld  not  be  viewed  in  an  unfavourable  light.  As  to  ^^  mar- 
ried dames,"  whose  eharactecs  the  gentlemen  had  treated  very 
unceremonionsly,  they  were  connected  in  od  other  manner 
with  the  knij^ts,  than  by  oeeaiionally  pnssidin^  at  a  tomtia* 
meat,  and  presenting  the  victor  with  the  prize,  which  his 
iwrdihood  had  won;  and  if  the  inuendo  thrown  out  by  the 
gentlemen  were  pressed,  of  what  materials  did  they  suppose 
the  huAands  of  those  times  were  auide,  that  ihe^  would  allow 
wny  bold  adventurer  ta  steal  a  treasore,  to  <d>tain  which,  they 
iiad  themselves  ventnred  bodi  life  and  limb.  Chivalry  was 
ftccnsed  of  being  a  doak  for  profligacy  and  irregulartty.  Why 
-was  not  this  proved  by  instances^  Mo  one  ccmld  ^eny,  that 
«n  this,  as  well  as  other  orders,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
persons,  inevitably  of  different  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
joined,  that  some  abuses  would  take  place.  But,  in  this  case, 
if  any  knight  were  found  unfidthful  to  his  oaths,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  was  sufficiently  severe,  to  prevent  a 
firequent  recurrence  of  the  same  offence.  It  had  also  been 
urged,  that  no  middle  class  was  preserved  in  society,  during 
the  existence  of  chivalry  :  that  was  the  fact.  The  cause  of 
that  feet,  howeyer,  was  not  the  existence  or  the  non-existence 
of  chivalry,  but  the  political  conformation  at  that  time  of  the 
-diflferent  countries  of  Ettrqpe.  ^  The  allodial  landholder  of 
tiie  reign  &£  Charlemagne,  had  loi^  aince  assumed  the  cha- 
racter 4^  the  feudal  vasiud,  holding  his  property  aad  his  life  at 
the  will  of  his  IcmL  This  pi^vonted  any  middle  order.  AU 
were  either  lords,  or  vassals;  and  one  princinal  object  to 
which  the  knight  directed  his  int&rferenee,  was  tne  correction 
of  the  ai>uses  arising  from  the  tyrannical  exertion  of  feudal 
-power.  The  genM»ien  next  touched  on  the  resMCt  paid  by 
the  tnightit  to  tbe  feir  sex.  They  did  not  deny  tiiat  great  re- 
spect was  then  paid  to  the  ladies,  biit  they  did  not  like  the 
species.  It  was  not  the  aame  species  as  wm»  now  paid  to  the 
ladies.  True ;  the  darkness  of  the  age  preyemted  the  one  froia 
pi^in^  the  present  species  of  respect;  and  the  .other,  from 
enjoying  it.  Did  the  gentlemen  suppose  that  no  improne- 
ment  had  taken  place  between  the  manners  and  tasle3  of  the 
ladies  of  1066  and  of  ^824?  Certainly  there  mus^,  m  ilhe 
igentfemen  paid  but  a  poor  coaipiiment  to  their  feir  {Contem- 
poraries. With  regard  to  the  other  objections  as  to  the  point 
of  hononr,  and  .duelling,  the  opeuser  bad  been  saved  a  gireat 
portion  of  tsoafaie ;  for,  as  it  mvis  denied  that  either  ^be  one 
or  the  other  owed  its  origin  to  chivalry,  the  poor  knights  mu^ 
escape  unpunished  for  crimes,  of  which,  even  their  ^enemies 
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acquitted  them.  The  gentlemen  lastly  observed,  that  there 
was  no  real  connexion  between  the  civilization  of  Europe 
and  chivalry ;  and  that  the  improvements  which  took  place  m 
the  ISth;  14th,  15th,  Kith,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries, 
could  not  be  traced  up  to  that  institution.  There  might  not 
be,  possibly,  what  the  gentlemen  called  an  ^^  immediate"  con- 
nexion between  them ;  but  it  was  to  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  that  Europe  owed  the  first  seeds 
of  civilization,  which  were  gathered  at  Constantinople,  which 
afterwards  were  planted  in  a  genial  soil,  blossomed  under 
a  Francis  and  a  Leo,  and  at  last  brought  forth  that  va- 
luable fruit  we  now  so  happily  enjoy.  This  being  one  effect 
resulting  at  present  from  tne  institution  of  Chivalry,  and  such 
other  effects  having  before  been  remarked  as  those  immediately 
or  consequently  produced  by  it,  there  could  be  no  cause  to 
prevent  us  from  pronouncing  it  to  have  been  advantageous  in 
Its  effects. 


^      ON  THE 

PUBLIC  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ROMAN  and  BRITISH  PEOPLE. 

The  subject  of  this  essay  comprises,  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  happy  portion  of  time  during  which  their  republic 
flourished  in  its  greatest  vigour,  and  which  is  distinguisned  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  adolescence  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  embraces,  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  to  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  a  period  of  about  461  years;  during  which  time 
Rome  was  governed  by  consuls.  She  had,  indeed,  after  this 
period,  when  her  commonwealth  was  exchanged  for.  a  mo- 
narchy, and  in  her  subsequent  dismemberment,  magistrates 
who  bore  this  title;  but  they  were  merely  the  shadows,  and 
had  but  the  semblance  of  that  glorious  authority,  which,  ip  its 
pristine  state,  secured  to  the  people  of  Rome  their  liberties, 
and  exalted  their  country  to  the  highest  points  of  power  and 
renown. 

On  the  part  of  Britain,  1  have  selected  some  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  late  reign  down  to  the  peace  of  1802. 

The  subject  is  one  which  is  not  easily  dismissed  in  a  few 
pages.  I  have  passed  over  a  mass  of  important  transactions, 
and  abridged,  as  much  as  possible,  my  remarks  upon  those 
which  I  have  selected,  that  1  may  preserve  that  brevity,  which 
is  the  soul  of  wit. 

To  all   orders  of  society,   and  to  every  nation,   such   a 
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tbeme  must  be  interesting.  Without  public  spirit,  a  people 
would  be  feeble,  ineffective,  and  worthless ;.  and,  in  propor* 
tion  as  this  vital  principle  prevails,  they  become  powerful  and 
^reat.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  individual  ease  to  the  public 
^ood, — the  love  of  country,  in  preference  to  that  of  private 
interest,  that  so  eminently  marks  the  actions  of  the  patriot; 
and,  as  this  patriotism  i^i  more  or  less  found  amongst  the 
people,  they  become,  as  a  nation,  great  and  energetic,  or 
weak  and  d^picable.  Sparta  found,  in  the  iron  hearts  of 
her  nien^  and  the  public  virtues  of  her  women,  firmer  walls 
and  more  insuperable  barriers,  than  did  Darius,  fighting  for 
empire,  for  liberty,  and  for  life,  in  a  countless  host  of  ener- 
.vated  and  slavish  dependents. 

s  That  maa  is  a  ^ood  citizen  and  a  ^ood  subject,  who  faith- 
fully discharges  his  moral  and  religious  obligations ;  but,  if 
the  individual  character  of  a  people  be  made  up  of  nothing 
beyond  these,  estimable  as  such  qualities  unquestionably  are, 
the  people  themselves,  though  tney  may  be  valued  and  re- 
spected as  a  virtuous  nation,  will  never  be. honoured  nor 
esteemed  as  great  and  liberal.  It  was  not  that  Rome  produced 
affectionate  parents  and  dutiful  children  merely,. or  because 
the  worship  of  the  gods  was  scrupulously  performed,  that  the 
perusal  and  consideration  of  her  history  fills  us  with  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  high  honour  of  her  public 
men,-^her  unbending  firmness  in  adversity, — her  clemency  and 
generosity  in  prosperity, — the  extent,  importance,  and  useful- 
ness of  her  conquests, — her  moderation  in  victory,  and  magna, 
nimity  in  defeat,  that  have  earned  for  her,  and  secured  to  her, 
an  everlasting  renown,  and  emblazoned  and  associated  her 
imperishable  name  with  all  that  is  nobl^,  and  virtuous,  and 
wise. 

Coriolanus,  after  seventeen  years'  service  to  his  country, 
was  refused  the  consulship,  because  he  would  not  deign  to 
solicit  that  which  he  well  knew  his  merits  deserved.  Who 
does  not  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inflexible  spirit,  the  proud 
temper  of  a  great  mind,  that  would  not  receive  as  a  boon 
that  which  it  should  have  commanded  as  a  right? — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  jealous  caution  of  a  people,  possessing 
and  valuing  their  liberties,  ever  watchful  over  power  and 
pre-eminence,  who,  while  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
just  claim  of  the  individual,  taught  him,  by  this  signal  denial, 
to  respect  the  opinions  of  the  people  ?  To  punish  the  ingra- 
titude of  his  countrymen,  Coriolanus  went  over  to  the 
Volscians;  yet,  when  he  had  vanquished  the  Roman  army, 
and  was  supplicated  to  remember  his  country's  honour,  the 

Cublic  spirit  of  the  hero  rose  superior  to  private  feeling,  and 
e  forgot  and  forgave  the  injustice  he  had  suffered.     About 
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thai  <iniie,  inde^  the  Rchmhm  were  partioaknrlY  watdrfbl  orcr 
tlMir  ^ivileget.  The  ComoMMSwealtli,  thouf^  b«(  arriTed  at 
iMUtvnty^  wfts  yet  in,  its  vu;oiir ;  and  any^  the  least  encroaciH 
joevt  on  a  geirenuneat  and  cotistitutioQ  tbey  had  fermed  widi 
«o  wock  catie,  and  established  bv  so  much  blood,  was  eure  to 
call  forth  the  diwpWasare,  and  onentknes  the  viengeance  of  the 
people.  They  banished  a  cooml,  beoaaise  be  was  a  collateral 
branch,  a»d  bore  thto  nane  4»f  the  royal  iunily  of  Tarquia, 
whom  they  had  lastly  iMironed  and  expelled.  Another 
'oeaaul  was  obliged  to  rase  his  hease  to  the  ground,  beoauee 
lis  sspeiicNr  magaificeace  seemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the 

r tensions  of  a  citiaea.  Were  these  acts  of  oppression? 
fiir  as  regards  the  individuals,  perhaps  tbey  were.  Bat, 
aUhough  we  may  ceAderon  the  paracular  injaintice,  who  can 
Ail  io  admire  the  tenacioiis  care  with  which  the  republic  w«8 
thus  continually  gaarded.  It  is  ia  this  way  that  the  insidiofM 
inroads  of  tyranny  are  «flfectaally  barred.  W  hilst  the  R4Knaa6 
alept,  the  ^nemy  had  nearly  taken  the  capitol :  when  they  had 
totally  sunk  into  vice  and  effemiaacy,  the  republic  was  loet 
altogether. 

Porsenna,  ttbe  general  and  king  of  the  Etrurians,  was  so 
SMtoaisbed  sit  the  valour  mt  a  Roamn  soldi^,  who  singly  de- 
fended the  entraace  of  a  bridge  against  the  whole  body  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  recalled  his  army,  and  no  longer  dared  to 
leacoanter  the  Romans.  It  was  thus  that  they  won  their 
creenest  laurels :  in  the  public  apirit  of  her  people,  Rome 
wund  a  bulwark  iniperviims  to  nuaibers  and  to  difficsikies. 
Had  this  aMm  loured  nsmselfbetler  than  his  country,  the  Roman 
army  woaftd  have  been  deflated  and  disgraced.  His  jiersonal 
safety  was  nothing,  weighed  against  the  honoor  of  his  native 
land ;  that  he  saved,  and  gave  to  his  country  security,— ^to 
Jbimsel^  immortality. 

At  a  much  laier  period,  we  meet  with  iescamples  of  public 
apirit,  which  shew  that  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  this  won- 
^korfiil  people  had,  ia  the  coarse  of  many  years,  suCered  no 
diadmition.  The  Roman  territory  was  suMect  to  the  inroads 
«f  the  barbarians,  who,  having  tasted  the  luxuries  0S  Itafy, 
^sd  l^the  soft  influence  of  her  mild  and  fortunate  climate, 
'iwald  -not  but  prefer  a  permanent  settlement  in  that  countrv  to 
Ike  linhospttidile  aecemnMidatioti  and  stem  ri^ur  of  their 
native  Crests.  Wkerever  they  found  opposition  or  impedi- 
-ment,  tb^  repelled  it  wil3i  (the  frenmed  valour  and  inducri- 
ndnate  slaughter  of  savages;  and  Aeme,  distressed  and 
weakened  by  fnteraid  commotions,  experienced  the  wcnrst, 
And  almost  the  last  effects  of  the  repeated  incursions  of  the 
£loths. 

Camilkis,  one  of  her  wisest  senators  and  ablest  generals, 
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had  beiM  thajuAly  bannlied  \  fotit,  in  the  boar  of  her  dftRger, 
be  foY^jot  the  cruelty  of  his  own  wron^  in  the  «evertty  of  hew. 
Rome  recalled  the  injured  patriot  from  banishment,  and  g«te 
him  the  command  of  her  forces ;  and  so  compkftely  did  b«f  im^ 
ieat  tbe  enemy,  not  m  so«l  iras  left  to  publish  their  destruetiow^ 
The  sam^  lofty  sense  of  honour  in  tbe  same  imiiTidual,  to- 
^fiised  with  contempt,  and  risited  with  chastisement,  tbe  bwse 
overtures  of  a  scnoolnms^ter,  who  would  baTie  put  into  bis 
power  some  of  his  pupils,  som  of  tbe  principal  men  ••f  tbe  city 
oesieged  by  Camiilus,  in  of^er  to 'ensure  its  speedy  sornender. 

These  examples  place  man  ki  tiie  best  light,  and  mnee 
that  he  is  sometimes  influenced  by  moti^ms  of  the  pnrest  kind, 
emanating  from  something  more  stable,  lasting,  and  gk)rKMn^ 
than  his  fhtil  tenement  of  ammated  earrti.  It  was  sarely 
something  like  this,  that,  in  Hie  midst  of  suffisriiig,  8U0^u«sd 
the  unfortunate,  but  illustrious  Re^nlvs,  who,  i^r  being 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Kanthippus,  tbe  €»rthagiaiaii 
general,  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  enemy,  to  pi>opo6e  an  acocNU- 
modaftton ;  being  first  bound  by  tbe  most  sol^n  oaths  to  return 
lo  Oarthage,  if  his  mission  proved  nn«uccess>ftil.  Whtm  be 
arrived  ki  Rome,  lie  strennoosly  advised  the  Roma«B  not  to 
accede  to  the  terras  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  returned  to 
Carthage,  in  «ompfiance  with  Ms  oaths,  renrdless  «of  tiie  un* 
mi%ated  cruelties  be  w^U  knew  be  sboulcf  experience  in  the 
capital  of  Africa. 

^uch  were  the  Romans  at  thb  time.  The  toart  sweHs  with 
exultation  at  these  instances  of  heroism  and  self*de^otedness. 
Iliey  sfhew  'an  intrinsic  goodness  in  man^s  beait,'**^  disin- 
terested virtue,  that  seeks  for  no  rewaMrd  beyond  the  poi« 
res^nses  of  a  well-directed  mind,  consdioos  of  having  en- 
deavoured to  do  its  doty. 

It  is  true  that  these  'are  fndivtdnal  examples  of  )»tAKc 
^lit,— but  do  they  partake  less  of  na^ioiiaKty  on  that  tic- 
count  ?  IVom  what  'does  'a  'nation  recetvo  its  character  fot 
literature,  but  from  the  labours  or  genius  ef  the  gifted  few  ? 
Egypt  stood  indebted  for  her  pre-emhience  in  leanmg,  «nd 
Oreece  for  her  taste  and  skill  in  the  fine  arts,  net  ^o  ^e  ni«l- 
tilude  that  formed  the  majot4ty^  of  those  ^Mle,  but  to  tile 
vividness  and  trimscendent  qualities  of  tnind  romnd  in  those, 
ivhose  names  will  endure  on  ^  scanty,  bnt  sacred  rdH  of 
^me. 

Otft  Rome  needs  not  even  this  explanation*:  her  history 
%ears  am.{yle  testimony  to  her  public  spirit ;  tt  animate  and 
incited  the  entire  body  of  *her  people.  When  ffeinnibBl, 
after  the  terrible  battle  of  Cannae,  appeared  befc»re  4he  waits 
of  Rome,  there  was  noAing  of  dejec4iioH  *nor  *timidity  visible 
amongst  the  Sloman  ^o|^ ;  but,  *in  the  midst  of  their  cala* 
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mity  and  destitutton/ all  was  confidence  and  exertion.  To 
shew  how  little  they  dreaded  the  conqueror,  and  how  certain 
they  were  that  they  should  redeem  their  reverses,  Annibal 
.was  tauntingly  told,  that  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  his 
army  then  stood,  was  selling  at  a  high  price  in  the  Roman 
forum.  Varrb,  the  consul,  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  failure  in  this  battle ;  but  this  was  not  the 
period  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  and,  instead  of  up- 
Draidtng  the  consul,  the  senate  went  in  procession,  and  thanked 
him  for  not  despairing  of  the  republic.  Instead,  says  the 
historian,  of  suing  for,  they  did  not  even  mention  peace  ;  and, 
at  a  crisis  when  other  states  would  either  have  opened  their 
gates  to  the  victors,  or  have  abandoned  themselves  to  despair, 
they  not  only  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  but  even  de- 
tached a  large  body  of  troops  for  the  security  of  Spain. 

Amongst  a  people  so  proud  and  great  as  the  Romans  were, 
with  nobles  possessing  the  retinue,  and  rivalling  the  wealth,  of 
princes,  it  could  be  no  easy  matter  to  break  in  upon  those 
entrenchments  and  privileges,  Mhich  their  laws  afforded  to 
those  of  patrician  rank.  Yet  we  find  the  public  good  successfully 
combating,  and  ultimately  triumphing  over  pride,  wealth, 
power,  prejudice,  and  ceremony,  in  admitting  the  plebeiaQs  to 
the  most  important  offices  of  the  state,  and  in  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  which  prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  plebeian  and  pa- 
trician families. 

One  great  and  never-failing  means  of  exciting  and  keeping 
alive  public  spirit  in  the  Romans,  was  the  certain  applause 
and  distinction  that  excellence  of  every  kind  invariably  re- 
ceived. When  the  wearers  of  civic  and  mural  crowns  appeared 
at  the  public  spectacles,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  receive 
them.  From  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  the  niagni- 
fioence  of  these  spectacles,  and  the  vast  theatres  in  which  they 
were  exhibited  before  the  populace  of  the  city,  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  enthusiasm  and  emulation  that  this  conduct  could 
not  Tail  to  produce. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Rome,  if  the  great  cause  of 
national  prosperity  and  durability — public  spirit, — had  never 
ceased  to  influence  her  councils,  and  regulate  her  conduct. 
But  it  is  the  doom  of  all  thinsrs  to  perish;  and  Rome — the 
virtuous  and  the  great,  passed,  in  her  turn,  rapidly  away, 
sunk  in  the  immensity  of  dominion  and  wealth,  and  in  all  the 
refinements  of  luxurious  excess.  At  last,  forgetting  her  true 
interests,  she  parted  with  her  liberty  for  gain,  and  sacrificed 
at  Pharsalia  the  patriot  army  of  Pompey  to  the  legions  of  the 
crafly  Caesar. 

May  England  take  warning  by  her  fall,  and,  remembering 
her  fete,  avoid  it.     She  has  the  same  generosity  of  character. 
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the  same  openness  of  demeanour ;  she  enters  with  as  ardent 
feelings  into  the  concerns  of  her  public  men  ;  she  has. the  same 
love  of  liberty,  the  same  abhorrence  of  oppression ;  she  is 
sometimes  liable  to  the  like  corruptions ; — may  she  never  ex- 
perience the  like  results ! 

No  nation  is,  or  ever  was,  more  jealous  of  her  honour  than 
England.  She  lavishes,  with  the  most  lively  atfection,  her 
rewards  on  those  who  have  done  her  benefit;  and  marks,  with 
unmitigated  scorn,  all  who  through  baseness  betray,  or  inca- 
pacity fail  in  pre.^erving,  her  interests^  She  imperiously  de- 
mands from  all  those  to  whom  any  share  of  her  authority  is 
entrusted,  not  merely  the  common  honesty  and  usual  ability 
of  mankind,  but  maturity  of  wisdom,  fertility  of  genius,  energy 
of  execution,  and  fearless,  but  well-directed,  enterprise. 
The  'voice  of  the  nation  called  aloud  for  the  execution  of 
Admiral  Byng,  though  by  many  he  was  deemed  innocent  of 
the  charges  on  which  he  was  tried, — the  charges  of  cowardice, 
treachery,  and  not  having  done  his  utmost.  Byng's  chief 
defence  was,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  error  of  Admiral 
Matthews,  who,  in  the  preceding  war,  by  pushing  too  far  for-, 
ward,  had  broken  the  line,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  Such  cautious  policy,  as  this,  especially  in  naval. and 
military  adventure,  if  always  pursued,  would  effectually  pre- 
clude all  great  and  daring  enterprizes,  by  which  nations  and 
individuals  are  sometimes  rescued  from  peril  and  calamity. 
In  the  present  instance,  Admiral  Byng  not  taking  or  dis- 
persing the  enemy,  Minorca,  which  he  was  sent  to  relieve, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  English,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  are  fond  of 
the  proverb, — "Nothing  venture,  nothing  have;"  and  they 
act  up  io  it,  not  with  the  madness  of  folly,  but  with  the  bold- 
ness, penetration,  and  success  of  heroic  wisdom.  Penetration 
to  discover  the  designs  of  the  enemy,^  and  ability  and  courage 
to  thwart  them,  distinguish  the  able  commander.  Admiral 
Byng  possessed  these,  but  used  them  not,  and  he  fell  a  sacri- 
fice,— I  will  not  say,  to  the  just  vengeance,  but  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  that  country,  which  is  accustomed  to  overcome,  not  to 
stoop  to  difficulties. 

Two  years  after  this,  the  honour  of  Britain  was  vindicated 
by  the  conduct  of  General  Wolfe,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec. 
To  appreciate  justly  the  merits  and  public  spirit  of  this  hero, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  at  the  time  he  planned  and 
executed  this  enterprise,  he  was  feeble  and  distempered, 
owing  chiefly  to  his  anxiety  for  his  country,  and  his  own  fame, 
after  the  repulse  at  Montmorency.  But  his  zeal  for  his 
profesdbn,  and  love  for  his  country,  overcame  all  personal 
considerations,  and  he  encountered  the  enemy  at  the  head  of 
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hu  grenadieri.  Early  in  the  acUon,  ke  receiTed  a  wooBd  in 
the  wrist,  which  he  bound  with  his  handkerchief,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  where  the  char^  was  thickest ;  here  a  ball  pierced 
his  side.  Being  now  obliged  to  retire,  when  his  surrounding 
friends  were  in  the  utmost  anxiety  about  his  wound,  his  sole 
ooosem  was  the  fate  of  the  action.  Just  as  he  was  expiring, 
h»  fiiculttes  were  aroused  by  the  distant  shout  of  ^^  They 
fly !"  Starting  up,  he  called,  '*  WTio  fly  ?"  «♦  The  enemy/' 
^  What!"  said  he,  with  exultation,  <'do  they  fly  already? 
— then  I  die  happy.'* 

The  good  fiseiing,  sound  sense,  enei^,  and  rescdution,  of 
this  country,  were  never  so  critically  triedas  during  the  French 
rerolution,  and  the  many  years  of  war  that  fcdlowed  it  There 
was  not  wanting,  however,  at  one  period  of  this  stru^le,  a 
tolerable  number  of  our  countrymen,  who,  perha|>s,  with  the 
best  intentions,  lent  too  willing  an  ear  to  the  brilliant  pro- 
posals of  unrestricted  personal  and  political  liberty  h^ld  out  to 
all  those  who  would  fraternize  witn  the  French  rejiublicans. 
The  visions  of  Gallican  equality  presented  to  their  fancies 
and  passions,  pleasing  images  and  powerful  incentives,  and 

CooDised  such  rewards  as  stimulated  numbers  to  seek  chan^, 
B  from  dissatis&ction  with  the  present,  than  from  sanguine 
expectatbns  of  the  future.  Whilst  we  cannot  fail  to  adnipe 
the  cause  cd*  these  feelings,  the  effect  of  them  was  alarming 
and  disastrous.  The  cause  will  be  found  in  the  strong  sense 
that  was  then,  and  has  at  all  tim^s  existed  in  this  country  for 
Ubcvty,  and  which  shews  that  its  native  place  is  here;  here 
fostered,  it  receives  the  firmest  and  most  jealous  protection. 
Yet  it  required  no  new  law,~no  suspension  of  tpe  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  when  the  moment  of  peril  did  arrive,  to  cement 
the  nonds  of  society,  and  to  teach  even  t^ese  votaries  of  a  new 
and  dangerous  doctrine  the  value  of  the  old  constitutional 
freedom,  which  they  had  from  childhood  enjoyed  and  received, 
as  the  &irest  and  most  invaluable  portion  of  their  patrimony." 
No  sooner  was  the  general  ^fety  and  naticMMil  honour  put 
in  jeopardy  by  the  gasconades  and  threatened  invasion  of  our 
enemies,  than  this,  and  every  other  political  division  in  the 
state,  gave  place  to  the  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  public  spirit 
of  all  orders  and  parties  of  men.  The  question  no  longer 
was  asked,'-^Have  the  Freiich  greater  liberty  than  you  ?— ^bift, 
ivhen  the  fact  w»s  ascertained,  that  our  iadependasce  as  a 
nation  was  in  danger,  one  mingled  and  united  sediment  ran 
through  the  extent  of  the  emptre^  of  indignation,  defiance,  mad 
resistance.  Deserted  by  her  perfidioi^  and  ungrateful  alUesi 
and  narticulariy  by  Prussia,  that  had  been  by  tibis  oo«iatry 
kuqgely  subsidiaed,  and  who  now  crouched,  with  ihe  4»ther 
eontiaeiiAaS  powers^  before  the  giant  strength  of  repubUnan 
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France, — Eneland,  in  1797,  foond  herself  eompdUed  to  the 
like  fate,  or  else  to  r»e  superior  to  circumstances,  and  combat 
the  monster  of  despotism,  that  stalked  througli  Europe,  and 
that  sought  to  bring  all  human  institutions  and  society  into 
oAe  mass  of  deceptive  and  licentious  freedom.  Had  Englaml 
foiled  at  this  period,  the  world^s  happiness  ^rould  hare  been 
lost, — the  dignity  of  the  human  character, — the  independence 
of  nations, — ^their  religion  and  morality  wocrld  hare  been 
sunk  into  the  vortex  of  that  unrestricted  profligacy,  whidk 
marked'  the  strides  of  the  ambition  and  niaaness  of  this  cala- 
mitous period.  But  she  foiled  not.  Shut  out  from  almost 
every  port, — :her  commerce  curtailed  by  the  destruction  of 
her  foreign  markets, — inclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  triumphant, 
powerful,  and  watchful  enemy,  and  that  enemy  beine  no  less 
than  the  combined  powers  of  continental  Europe,  with  nothing 
but  her  own  firm  heart,— with  nothing  but  her  public  spirit 
and  energy,  and  her  wooden  walls,  to  protect  her,  she  pre- 
pared for  the  struggle  that  has  levelled  her  enemies  to  the 
dust,  and  gilded  and  consecrateil  her  fair  name  so  long  as  this 
world  shall  endure. 

Well  does  Britain  de.^erve,  in^  these  instances  of  her  greats 
ness,  to  be  placed  in  the  balance  with  Rome, — with  that 
mighty  empire,  whose  conquests  extended  to  her  shores,  and 
found  her  rude  and  uncivilized;  but,  even  then,  hardy  and 
heroic.  If  Rome  had  a  Regulus,  we  had  a  Wolfe :  the  one 
returned  to  voluntary  captivity,  torments,  anddeath,  for  thesake 
of  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  countrv ;  the  other,  bend^ 
in^  under  disease,  planned  and  personally  executed,  at  the 
price  of  his  life,  an  undertaking  of  great  hazard  and  vast  im- 

Kortance.  Rome  drove  the  enemy  n*om  her  gates ;  England, 
y  the  mere  show  of  resistance,  kept  him  from  her  shores. 
The  one  disdained  to  sue  for  peace  with  the  enemy  at  her 
walls,  and  when  every  foot  of  her  territory,  save  the'capitol, 
was  in  the  possession  of  an  active  and  victorious  foe :  the 
other  stood  single-handed  against  the  armed  confederacy  of 
Europe,  broke,  conquered,  and  annihilated  it.  Neither  pos* 
sessea  the  cowardice  of  despair  in  adversity, — both  exercised 
the  virtues  of  forbearance  and  modei*ation  in  prosperity. 
Rome  was  bold,  constant,  valiant,  and  successnil  against 
danger;  England  despised,  encountered,  and  averted  it. 
The  liberty  of  the  one  gave  importance  and  splendour  to  the 
httman  character ;  and  that  of  the  other  has  made  her  people 
wealthv,  wise,  powerful,  and  moral. 

While  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  thus  pure,  and  the  public 
apiidt  of  her  people  active  and  enthusiastic,  she  coivtiniied  in  a 
progressive  course  of  improvement  and  power.  She  cemented 
the  Donds  of  her  society  by  the  strong  ties  of  honour,  respeet. 
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and  interest ;  and,  whilst  she  commanded  the  applause  of  the 
world,  she  taus^ht  her  name  to  be  feared,  and  her  friendship 
and  alliance  to  be  courted  by  every  civilized  power.  The 
Roman  Commonwealth  never  was  insulted  with  impunity, — 
the  Roman  monarchy  was  rarely  respected  with  sincerity. 
The  cause  is  obvious.  The  citizen  of  Rome  felt  every  ag- 
gression offered  to  his  country  as  an  injury  to  himself;  but 
the  subject  of  an  emperor  chosen  by  the  soldiery  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  country's  welfare,  but  to  add  to  her  necessities. 
Some  of  the  emperors,  indeed,  are  exceptions  to  this  censure; 
they  ruled  with  moderation  and  wisdom ;  and,  by  the  vigour 
of  their  government,  and  prudence  of  their  measures,  pro- 
longed, but  could  not  prevent,  the  approaching  fall  of  that 
noble  ruin,  on  which  their  fame,  and  wealth,  and  power, 
were  built.  Happy  is  the  feeling  that  comes  with  this  re- 
flection, when  brought  into  contrast  with  our  own  country. 
England,  with  the  freedom  of  the  Uoman  Commonwealth, — 
with  a  name,  earned  by  the  same  prowess,  that  may  vie  with 
the  proudest  hour  qf  Roman  glory,  combines  in  her  constitu- 
tion and  government  the  magnificence  of  a  monarchy,  more 
glorious  and  substantial  than  that  of  Rome. 

May  this  freedom,  power,  and  glory,  be  long, — may  it  for 
ever  be  the  lot  of  our  country.  She  has  anomalies  and 
morbid  parts  in  her  constitution ;  but,  as  a  whole,  where  or 
when  has  it  been  surpassed  ?  Where  or  when  has  it  been 
equalled?  Where  is  liberty  so  great  ?  Where  is  justice  so 
pure  ?  Where  is  wealth  so  abundant,  and  happiness  so  ge- 
neral? Is  it  in  Italy,  the  enervated  mother  of  degenerated 
and  bigotted  Romans?  Is  it  in  France^  brought  to  the 
earth  for  her  misdeeds,  and  loaded  with  shame?  Is  it  in 
Spain,  distracted  by  a  hundred  political  parties  ?  Is  it  in  the 
sterile  country  of  Sweden,  or  the  gloomy  government  of 
Prussia?  Is  it  in  Turkey  or  Russia, .  where  all  alike  are 
slaves  in  regular  progression?  Is  it  in  India,  or  China,  or 
Persia,  where  men  have  no  minds  but  the  will  of  their  masters? 
They  are  found  only  in  a  speck  in  the  ocean.  To  Albion,  the 
mistress  of  the  sea, — the  queen  of  the  world, — the  arbiter  of 
other's  rights,  the  maintainer  of  her  own, — the  parent  of  cha- 
rity and  of  chastity,  the  valorous  offspring  of  honour  and  of 
virtue, — appertain  these  glorious  prerogatives  of  power,  and 
plenitude  and  praise.  Bright  is  the  sun  of  her  glory  ;  may  it 
never  set,— only  when  the  world  shall  fall,  may  Britain  de- 
cline ;  and  be  that  the  last  hour  of  universal  existence,  when 
her  name  and  her  greatness  shall  depart, — ay,  let  all  depart 
together  into  the  darkness  and  abyss  of  eternity ! 
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WINTER. 

Thou  alLsufiicieiit  iWellercyf  the  Sky ! 
Proud  of  tby  native  strength  and  beam, 
Aioue^  in  beauty^  charioti^  on  bigth^ 
Tlie  Son  of  tlie  Supfeme  I 
With  eniutotioB  iird. 
Oft  hath  my  spirk  to  thy  glorious  hdght  ^spirU 
But  thoa  bast  left  us  far  belnnd,-*- 
Alas  I  we  naaii  thy  parting  step ! 
Say,  now,  what  favoured  dimes  behold 
Thy:^«es6es  rich  of  spheral  gokil 
,     Thy  gem'd  ambrosial  curls,  which  sweep. 
Before,  the  roiliog  dew,  refin'd 
'  From  dross  ef  night,  celei^ial,  pure. 
Pregnant  with  life  from  earth's  great  womb  obscure  ? 

•  Where  is  thy  fulgid  lamp  displayed  ? 
What  clime  is  in  thy  splendid  vestarray'df 
I  ween  not  now-^-'-for,  oh,  I  see 
These  borrours  changed  foribine  and  theel 
— It  risea  from  thedusky^  northern  seas. 
Ponderous,  tremendous,  vast,  by  slow  degrees ; 
Procession  gloomy !     Whelni'd  in  cloud. 
And  eminent  above  the  rest. 
With  high  demeanour,  aspect  provd, 
A  sullen  Chief,  of  brow  comprest, 
.    And  hoary  hair^  and  visage  pale : 
Altho'  start  not  his  orbs  c^  aigbt, 
.  ¥et  their  sad  and  stedfast  11^^ 
Brooding  witbin  his  swelling  breast. 
Speak  fix'd,  mterminabie  hate, 
Revenge,  which  burst,  iatendeth  not  to  fail. 
But  pour  its  execution  sure  and  swift  as  fate. 
Incumbent  on  his  spear,  deep-stain'd  with  frequent  war, 
lie  stands  tyrannic  in  his  cumbrous,  rolling  car ; 
•  Tliat  car  of  ribs  of  ice  up-piFd, 
And  torrent-broken  rocks,  deform'd  add  wild  ;«— 
t^Tis  sordid  Winter,  monarch  grim ! 
Sullen  becomes,  and  sad,  and  dim ; 
.He  blows  aj^last  so  loud  and  shrill. 
That  every  heart  it  waxeth  chill, 
Thr trees  they  shake  from.  €v^ry  hill, 
vol-.  II.   PART  I.  M 
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Hb  drair  approtch  prodttmific! 
Immedkle  round  his  chariot  fly 
Clouds  that  intercq>t  the  vky ; 
Dark»  fleeting  Tapours»  that  congeal. 

And  stores  of  suo^  already  framing. 
Which  the  daiigeious  pit  eoneeri. 
Whose  false  path  MkM  the  peasant  deep, 
StrvggUng  with  death  amid  the  frigid  beapl 

Before  him  statts  a  Gorgoo  vast, 
LodUng  to  slaM  the  ootatt  fiul  s 
Ami  with  the  serpents  of  her  hair 
Braadh  aad  bole  all  scathing  bare^ 
Past  oV  by  the  preceding  blaat, 
And»  'mid  the  desoktioB  round, 
Strfbea  Agriculture  to  the  gtonnd  t, 
R^ardltss  ot  her  weeping  eyes,  and  prajier. 
On  rolls:  huge  Winter's  wain  upon  her  ferm  do  fiedrl 
Wtm  now  imaginatian  showi. 
Where  seas  of  ice  the  ship  impose ; 
(jongthen  the  Gkugoa  keeps  it  cbain'd. 
Till  to  yi^ld  up  her  power  cottstraio'd. 
Then  bursts,  in  angry  mood,  the  crystal  tide! 
In  lUth  the  weters  thro'  the  vessers  side,. 
While,  flying  thence^  abe  with  dire  yell  calls  forth, 
The  wsaai  known,  the  Spirit  of  the  Norths 
The  Spiftt  of  the  North  forsakes  his  ^ves ! 
The  Fery  of  the  Tempest  blind  attends ! 
Siie  the  ccst  of  peace  unbinds 
(Ceruleao  light  I)  that  did  inclose 
Naiture's  combwstion  in  repose : 
He-^he  directs  the  steed  of  winds, 
pQHib  ridiB9  in  the  chariot  of  the  waves  I 
3k!e^  from  her  hand,  at  random^  lends 
The  bkie  asid  blastkig  Ughtnings  r oilnd, 
AndroH&the  thundcr'a  awful  sOuti4 
Confusion.  Kousing  lirom  the  deptiie  of  hell, 
Whos^mitghty  wings  the  mounlain  billows  swell. 
From  nethetniosl  ^yss  of  ocean  driven* 
In>  urgent  to  the  erystid  battleoH^ta  of  beaMOl 

WAb  brass^ibM  loins,  there  Danger  corner, 

Whene  Ike  lempest  Mghe^t  foei9ff» 
With  huge,  gigantic,  lengtben'd  stride  he  roagis! 
(k on  the  topof  teUest  master 
SpHnter*d  by  the  uproar  of  the  waves. 

His  horrid  form  he  kves. 
And  thence  the  giddy  skip-^boy  easts, 
Or  hurk  himself  ia  adusdess  alee|^, 
DifeadfeWy  baaging  o'er  Ike  de^ 
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On  tii},laffPi^-dTew  af  fifWgjs  8ten>, 
Which  the  w^Kioft  sur^^s  swje^ !,      . 

Seel  ah,  «^!  frattjti^  F^arl 
WihU^rfi^ i^arU from strau4  io atnw) ! 

Aft]  ;see»  ah!  ^ee  her  thereu 
Where  J)^ef.  tak^.hi^  sl^oq ! 
Aci4  witt  jiv  b J«f5>ed J|og^  pqw  9^ihfi$, 
Thtn  wW»  ft^#.  fflid  ^Qj(p  irevjlipg  I 
These  drde  Wmter  and  his  train,-^ 
His  |rain».a  worid  of  flMnitemi  conies  amabi ! 

First,  IfMeoais/^a^sMnaHig  stfoog^ 
Yet  chain*  his  hsnds^  and  troMs  his  Isel  along : 
Pale  Mischief  next,  with  panoplj  and  arms ; 

Ever  and  anon  she  soundt  alarais :     -  . 
Now  aie^  she  Agracnltoic  on  the  gaoundi 
Delight  for  her  hath  every  gosy  wound. 
Which  she  mest  Wantonly  afflicts  again! 
See,  Poverty^  ^h  iron  bands^ 
Oy  Discontent  and  Envy  standi ; 
And  ills  appter,  so  chistar'd,  a£l  abroad^ 
That,  vrith  their  terrors  ovevaw^d^ 
The  Mnses  cannot  name,— - 
*nil  lasty  a  C^nre^  quite  rafiQciouSr  came, 
High^ying,  Bhe  an  harpy,  and  attended 

Wi3i  nameroos  hkktous  forms : 
But,  when  her  fkthn^s  past,  she  soon  descended. 

And  with  lelentiess  &ags  Uood*sftain^d> 
Tore  out,  and  gnaw'd  tbeur  hearts,  tiU  nouf  ht  remained ! 

Her  nane  is  Famine^  worse  than  storms ! 
For  she,  when  anrineta  have  'scaped  their  sbock. 
Riots  off  them  apon  aom^  barren  iodi  I . 
Tho*^  in  the  pear,  nofir  h«r  my  fancy  views 

Qttt  rav'ning  few,  whom  sterner  £itfi  npyields ; 
Yet  should  jast  Heavm  the  harvest-growth  refuse. 

Exulting  she  beholds  the  prostrate  fiidds. 
And,  bawndii^  to  the  fvont,  in  wider  sphere. 
Pain  ^mversal  sptaada,  and  huge  Despair  I 
Then  with  lond  ckmear,  counterfeited,  wiW, 
Rebellion  tfaik,  tl»a'  nM^ty,  soon  begnird, — 
He  comes!  with  Mars  in  iliriaos  ed<fes  twl'd! 
They  shake  their  javdins,  and  defy  the  world. 
High  thro'  hnagitt'd  wrong  I    Tbe^  deem  to  end 

Pale  Femine's  desi^i^mg  re%n ; 
She,  secret  seeing,  blasts  what  they  intend^ 
Yet  hurries  them  to  do  thek  coimcik  vain  ( 
Heaps  war  on  war,  oonfasion  and  disom. 
Fills  the  wM  yelV  then  makes  Ifaem  aU  her  prey ! 

O,  Thou  I-^of  Heaven  and  Sarth  Fijrst-bom ! 
The  Soverau;!^  of  the  glowing  mpm  1 
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Canst  thov  with  apathy  have  ▼icw'd 
This  pitiless  and  mighty  brood ! 
,See !  bow  they  come,  Idte  torrents  thrqwD 
Loud  from  a  tboasand  mountains  down  1 
When  first  transgression  burst  to  birth» 
Ne'er  followed  Satan  to  the  earth, 
(So  Fancy  says— and  that  she  saw,)— 
Su<ih  train  with  ruin  for  its  law ; 
Though  follow*d  then  his  daughter  fonl, 
'  And  alt  her  hounds,  with  liidrais  liowl. 
And  the  so  grisly  spectre  dread. 
Who  shoolc  the  weapon  at  his  head, 
Growing  still  more  deform  and  Ml, 
To  thwart  him  at  the  gate*  «f  hell ; 
And  all  of  fiends  the  Stygian-band, 
That  fierce  forsook  their  burning  strand. 
With  dire,  tartarian  tenora  then. 
In  hate  unto  the  race  of  men, 
And  with  revenge,  vam-dariag  strode, 
In  arms  against  the  Alroigbty  God  I 
So  Fancy  says,— and  bo  I  weed, 
Then  not  more  dread  had  been  that  scene, 
Had  Wfnter^s  train  not  foUow'd  fell. 
And  swelled  the  awe,  and  fiM*d  the  y«ll! 
Thou  splendid  charioteer  of  day ! 
Ciinst  thou  see  these,  and  yet  not  stay 
Thy  coursers  lessening  on  our  sights 
•  Return  thy  ferrid  wheels  of  light! 

Conquer  our  barb'rous  enemies. 
Arisen  from  the  northern  seas ! 
Wilt  thou  desert  thy  Western  Isles, 
Wliere  thou  hast  shed  paternal  sraiies  ? 
Where  thou  sweet  chamber'st  in  the  eve. 
And  we  thy  mildest  sway  receive  I 
Or  do  the  smis  of  south  reclaim 
Thy  fiercest,  yet  thy  welcomed,  fiame  ? 
Hail  I  oh,  ye  climes  of  mountains  high. 
Detaining  radiant  Phoabus  nigh. 
And  all  his  heat,  from  neighb'ring  vale,— 
Zone  of  une«|ual  Seasons,  hail ! 
Lands,  zenith  of  the  car  of  diay. 
Surrounded  by  the  ocean's  spray ; 
Ye  rivers  of  the  torrid  world. 
Producing  many  a  vapour  curl'd, 
Resistive  to  the  sun,  which  rise, 
And  bear  it  to  ita  native  skies: 
Ye  wilds  of  sand,  that  long  retain 
The  hot  beams  of  Sol's  ardent  ^ign. 
And  in  the  sultry  night  enlarge 
To  wings  of  air  the  fervid  charge ; 
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Ye  lands  of  «ulpbar,  whence  aKend 

Hot  exhalations  to  the  wind. 

Where  dews  of  nitre,  through  the  vate» 

Most  fertile,  penetrating  sail,— 

Clinies  of  the  varying  winds,  all  hail ! 

Bright  Phcebus,  1o  our  clime  denied, 

Visits  your  territory  wide, 

Emblem  of  Fortune  of  this  earth. 

On  whom  she  smil'd,  she  frowns  a  dearth,     , 

On  whom  she  frown'd,  she  rays  her  smiles^ 

And  them  again  in  turn  reviles ! 

Such  is  Man's  varying  state  below, — 

Thai  day  was  bliss,  and  this  is  woe ; 

Her  wheel  revolves,  and  joy  and  pain 

Succeed  in  an  alternate  reign. 

My  genius  turns  his  natal  land  to  see, — 
Is  that  the  blossom-down  on  every  tree? 
Or  whiten'd  wing  of  vernal  swallows  spread  ? 
Long  have  the  blossoms  been  matured  to  fruit,  \ 

And  that  hath  fail'd  from  evVy  root ;         , 

The  leaves  have  fall'u  from  evVy  bough  ; ' 
The  swallows  to  another  clime  have  fled, 

Or,  hanging  o'er  the  marshy  lake, 
Sank  down,  thick-cluster'd,  to  its  deep  abyss. 
It  is  the  snow  that  whitens  every  brake. 
Glistening  on  every  tree  and  every  hill, — 

It,  smiling,  mocks  surrounding  woe, 
With  the  fond  shine  of  bliss! 
The  lark,  high  soaring  from  his  nest  below. 
Welcomes  no  more  the  morn  with  ecstasy ; 

Where  do  ye,  vernal  warblers,  trill 

Your  soul-entrancing  melody  ? 

Have  ye  retir'd,  averse  to  gloom. 

In  solitude  to  weep  your  doom? 

Do  ye,  like  th'  Israelites  of  old, 

Refuse  your  harps  of  song  to  string,     . 
Save  in  your  native,  glowing  Spring, 

When  all  the  land  is  cloth'd  in  gold  ? 

My  harp,  that  sprightlier  themes  hath  sang, 

Shall  I  upon  the  willow  hang  ? 
And,  like  that  tree  above  the  stream  of  grief* 

In  sorrow  set, — my  head  depressed,— 
My  arms  woe-folded, — and  oft  sigh  relief 

From  the  affliction  of  my  breast  I 

My  bosom  shall  not  breathe  its  moans  I^ 

But  hang  there,  harp  of  many  tones! 
Blow  thro'  its  chords,  ye  winds  of  winter  shrill ! 

Your  wild,  umneasur'd  notes  apply 

Unto  its  yielding  minstrelsy! 
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Admit  me  for  thy  pirtefet,  O  mightj  power! 
Me  with  thy  fietce  etnbtiotin  ffll ! 
And  in  thine  all-inspiring  t^our. 
Rapt  by  the  cod,  With  frantic  mien, — 

Oh,  be  thy  spirit  m  thy  Prophet  leea  \ 

It  was  the  hand  of  Prtjjadice,  which  Wrooght 
Thy  picture,  with  but  dismat  horrors  fraught ! 
Within  thy  terrors  Deity  abides. 
Tremendous  Wiliter,  venerable  ft>rtti ! 
Ou  thy  wide-thunddrhig  wfngs  JimovAU  rides. 

In  whirlviind,  and  in  storm! 
All  hail !  ye  Northern  Horrours !  hJit! ! 

Ye  suit  the  sacred  mtising  of  my  mind,— 
On  the  tempest,  my  spirit!  free  and  fearlcssfly  sail! 
Rapidly  rush  with  the  wings  of  the  wind  ! 
1  feel  my  soul  with  f\iry  fir'd, 
Disturb'd,  exalted,  rapt,  inspired  I— 
Now  convey  me.  Winter  hoar. 
Upon  thy  tempest-beaten  shore, 
To  hear  thy  wind's  long,  rough,  resounding  roar ! 
The  mountains  around 
Re-rattling  the  sound. 
Their  sturdy  sons  low  to  the  foot  descending. 

The  rushing  blasts  the  forest  rending ! 
Here  will  I  place  my  harp,— attune  its  string ! 
O,  let  thy  storms  against  it  ring, 
And  in  their  proper  cadence  sing, 
Till  their  sound  be  heard  no  more ! 

Hail !  seat  of  grandeur !  Terror's  fane  I 
Temple  high  of  cogitation. 
Rising  with  the  undulation ! — 
How  tranquil, — calm,  thou  art,  O  jasper  Main ! 
Hark  !  hark !  the  boding  spirit  of  the  rock 

Utters  forth  a  hollow  sound ! — 
Prepare !  prepare !  ye  seamen,  for  the  shock, — 
Prepare!  prepare! 
The  storm  now  gathers  round 
His  dusky  wings  of  fear ! 
Mark  the  tenebrous  elements — thy  frown! 
Lo!   the  big  torrent  bursts,— it  thunders  down  ! 
Slnpmen!  ye  your  direst  foe  surrounds,— 
Hark!  the  clarion  of  the  tempest  sounds! 
Shipmen!  'mid  this  tremendous  ^ar^^ 
Arm  all  your  powers  to  the  war ! 
The  hour  of  energy  forsook. 
Upon  the  next  ye  dare  not  look,— 
The  hour  of  energy  will  not  ay^iU 
Who  can  quell  the  troubled  tiiain'^ 
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$]««p !  «k<^  I  y«  wioib !  jf<HHr  bliwt'rings  f«il ! 
Be  ocean  hiMh'd  tp  peace  agsiiM  1 
It  wilt  BOl  be  1—-*. 

No  staNbeam  k  rav^l^d-^ 
Welcome  the  darkncin! — Ruin  betwnpeai'd  t 
Ligbtnings !  ndock  ye  tbe  ineffectuai  prater  ? 

Pasxiing  tbe  niooo'a  uucertain  gtapce, 
flow  ye  iuterioittiug  glare 

Along  the  wide  expanse, 
DttelostDg  aH  ibe  borrors  4tf  tbt  glooQ)  t 
FUck^riug  as  tbe  seai]iao''8  hope ^ 
Upborne  upon  tbe  m^bty  waitea  — 
As  wilb  tbeir  destiny  they  oope  1 

And  must  this  be  your  day  of  doom? 
Tbe  swelling  «ui^ea  be  your  graves  ? 
Ye  victims  of  tbe  Wild  of  water  I 

Hoarae  bowla  the  blast  i^upon  it^s  plume 
Your  shrieks  are  borne  to  every  quarter  1 
Loud  echo  spreads  tbe  dismal  souad. 
Long  and  mottmfulW  around, 
Increasing  resonant  through  all  the  darit  profound  t 
What  dolour  burthens  all  the  air ! 

Ye  strugglers  with  the  swell  of  might  i 
Where  are  ye  now  ?— 

Past  hope  and  past  despair  !— 
Death  draws  the  curtain  dose  tn  everlasting  n^ht  U- 

Upon  a  deep-brown  rock  retir'd» 
Viewing  the  grand  of  Nature's  wratb* 
O  were  they  not  such  sceoeS|  ye  sons  of  soul  I 

Your  wild  sublimity  inspired  ? 
Yes ;  I  retrace  your  venerable  path  1 

1  would  your  burnmg  raptures  roll — 
Yea,  I  would  share  that  envied  cest. 
Which  one*  unrivall'd  hath  possesl  I 

Instructed  to  the  sqlemn  rite, 
By  scenes  of  majesty  and  mighty 
IwiCt  me,  thy  priest,  bid  to  aspire. 
Winter,  thy  sacrificial  tire  ! 
And  while  before  thy  fane  I  stand. 
Awaiting  thy  divine  command, 
Give  me,  inspired,  to  proclaim. 
And  call  4M  thy  myaterioos  name  t 

O  awful  Chief,  of  boary  hair. 
Thou  Soother  of  the  brow  of  care  I 
Lo,  biunid-eyed  MUfortume'^  gaaCf 
The  bariian  scene  around  surveys. 

•  See  ColUna'  ode^  "  On  the  Poetical.Characier.'*' 
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Like  to  a  >«vkiow  il«io1a(l«y  < 

SittiDg  Id  wtedt  upon  the  gmmtd,    -     •    "      - 

Uttering  foitb  lier«iglii'}>rDlbttnil^ 

H«  joins  he>  tide ;  ^  sorrows  dow ;— 

Meet  consort  to  bis  suUeu  wue ! 

With  Iter  bb  grief  he  loves  to  i»hare^ 

And  finds  a  moiirofiri  pleasure  there  ! 

Thou»  Monarch  of  the  wand  of  cbarnts  S    - 
Upcalling  all  the  any  forms 
Of  legemi  grey,  prankt  in  a  vest 
With  strange,  mysterious  figures  graced : — 
TJato  the  cotter's  woud*raiig  eyes, 
His  following  fairies,  ehes^  arise, 
Ghosts,  ciants,  dwarfs,. a  monstrous  train,        / 
While  soieniu  mirth,  ajMl  pleasing  horror  reign. 

O  Whiter!  in  the  robe  of  night. 
The  Patron  of  tkt  widow's  rigiit. 
The  Paitron  of  the  orphan^s  prayer^  i 

And  of  the  love«deluded  fiur !  . 
See !  where  she  li^s  on  the  ci^dstonea*. 
Of  her  betrayer^s  gate*  and  moans*-  ' 
And  while  the  gusts  of  north  arise, 
Loud,  hoarse  and  bleak,  as  enemies;         . 
But,  to  increase  her  sorrowing,— 
It  is  thy  voice,  tremendous  King  I  ^ 

Speaking  remorse  unto  his  breast. 
Who  reft  her  of  her  honor  blest ! 
Speaking  remorse  and  pity  mild. 
Moving  his  heart  to  hush  the  wild. 
And  frantic  cries,  of  her  distress. 
Fruit  of  his  revelling  excess ! 
Xcs,  Winter !  yes — to  Wealth's  dull  ear. 
While  harsh  thou  blusterest  round  the  year. 
Compassion's  latent  voice  is  forth. 
To  lift  the  widow  from  the  earth. 
And  to  the  orphan  minister 
The  office  of  a  parent's  care ! 
Though  few  interpret  thus  thy  sense. 
Thou  urgent  Pleader  of  Benevolence ! 

Thou  Nurse  of  Nature,  travailing 
With  the  birth  of  the  blooming  Spring ! 
Though  now  the  burthen  of  her  woml^ 
Her  visage  loads  with  trolibled  gloom. 
Thy  robe,  O  Waiter!  o'er  her  Mraiet, 
With  warmth  all-nutrifying,  cast,         ^ 
Like  girdles,  famed  in  ancient  strains, 
Easmg  the  laboring  matron's  pains;      -    -  * 
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So»h  shall  sWriseyblitlifl^  bhishing ^y>^ 

Spoift  bf^ak^ifi'to^gs  of  transport  forth^.  .^\ 

In  joy  for  (he  coi;mu<iimu^^  t^irlii  I 

Sir  cct  Spring^  is  liornj  and  beauty  reigiif. 
And  flowers  and  veVdure  paint  the  |^ainS|- 
And  general  song  serarphical 
IJeralds  great  Nature^  festitrat. 

J.  A.  BT^ 


ON  THE 

NATURE  AND  ADVANTAGES  of  a  SOCIAL  DISPOSITION^ 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that,  from  the 
exercise  of  the  social  affections,  much  of  its  haopiness  pro- 
ceeds. Secluded  from  society,  man  feels  himself  nelpless  and 
forlorn.  Destitute  of  those  enjoyments  which  are  unattainable 
in  solitude,  be  pines  for  the  company  aad  converse  of  bis 
species.  But,  however  adapted  society  is  to  the  nature  of 
man,  all  are  not  equally  qualified  to  relish  and  improve  its 
pleasures.  Thus,,  some  have  been  found,  who,  disgusted  with 
the  ffaiety  of  social  life,  have  fled  from  the  busy  haunts  of  meti^ 
and  DQried  themselves  in  the  shades  of  retirement.  Unfitted^ 
perhaps,  by  their  manners  and  habits  for  intercourse  with 
mankind ;  regardless  of  those  objects  which  excite  general  in- 
terest; or  disappointed  of  finding  in  society  what  it  is  not  in 
its  nature  to  afford ;  they  have  resolved  on  a  complete  sepa- 
ration from  the  world,  and  betaken  themselves  accordingly  to 
the  seclusion  of  monasteries,  or  to  the  yet  more  lonesome  re- 
treat of  the  hermit's  cell.  Such  instances,  however,  are  but 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  By  the  rareness  of  their  oc- 
currence they  shew,  that,  whatever  effects  may  sometimes  be 
produced  by  the  influence  of  morbid  feelings,  a  state  of  life 
so  artificial  as  that  of  the  gloomy  anchoret,  is  by  ho  means 
adapted  to  human  beings.  The  man  who  forsakes  his  station 
in  tne  world,  for  the  dreary  solitude  of  the  desert  or  the  cave, 
while  he  neglects  the  duties,  renounces,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pleasures  of  society.  A  total  seclusion  from  social  intercourse 
IS,  indeed,  neither  consonant  to  the  desires  of  mankind,  nor, 
if'such  desires  were  prevalent,  would  the  present  condition  of 
.  the  world  allow  their  gratification.  But,  there  is  still  reason 
to  believe,  that,  though  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  fVom 
human  association  is  not  in  general  wholly  disregarded,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  neither  adequately  appreciated,  nor  properly 
improved.  This  .arises  partly  from  men  not  dtrly  considering 
its  benefits,'  and  partly  from  Aeir  not  sufficiently  cultivating 
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di#  qtaaUtiM  bf  wImIi  ito  mmmm  jMy^Wiliit  prasiM. 
The  object  of  ibis  emmj  wtU  ttMnfbfe  be^  tot  illiislmto  the 
nalure  of  those  qualitiM,  end  to  vhm  dmr  lienaicial  tea- 
descy  when  brcMigbt  unto  exerciae* 

The  primary  i^uiiite  of  a  social  diBpoaitioo,  or  rather  ils 
very  essence,  i8»  %fomitnti9  for  society.  Those  to  whomtbe 
company  of  others  is,  for  the  most  purt,  a  mattor  oC  indtf- 
ferencey^-^till  more  tbose  to  iHkom  it  i»an  otgeetiof  ayetsionr- 
wiML  never  be  found  to  enter  fuUj  into  the  spirit  of  social  eo- 
joymeots.  To  them,  the  cheerful  discourse  of  the  friemlif 
circle  will  afford  no  delight  The  ordinary  topics  ^  conver- 
satioti  they  wiU  rerard  as  light  and  trifling,  in  their  coU 
and  Bullen  hearts,  the  tale  of  mirth  will  neter  excite  anypless- 
ing  emotion.  Their  features  will  never  be  seen  to  brighten 
ivitb  gladfiessy  nor  the  speeches  of  their  lips  to  promote  wm* 
fuluQSs  ill  others.  The  reserved  manners  and  morose  tempers 
cjthibiled  by  such  persons,  remind  us  of  the  character  whioh 
Shakespeare  represents  Caesar  as  giving  of  Cassiusi^ 

^'Seldom be  smiles;  and  smiles. in  such  a  sbrt. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  sconi'd  hb  spirit 
That  ceuld  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing/' 

But  not  so  the  man  of  social  feelings,  who  delig^  to  unbend 
lis  mind  in  sprightly  conversation.  He  frequents  ^he  society 
#f  intelligent  friends  as  his  natural  element,  in  which  he  can 
enjey^  wiUiout  reserve,  the  interchange  of  thought,  aUematdhr 
aenious  and  gay,  and  in  which  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life 
are,  for  a  time  at  least,  buried  in  oblivion*  He  has,  indeed, 
Jhis  houirs  of  solitude  and  reflection,  as  well  as  of  merriment 
and  jollity.  Equally  unlike  those  who  shun  altogether  tke 
iolercourse  of  their  species,  and  those  who,  because  their  own 
minds  afford  them  no  resources,  can  never  bear  to  be  alonei 
iie  divides  his  tiuie  between  the  retirement  of  the  closet,  and 
the  animating  discourse  of  good-humoured  companions.  But 
Ihe  latter  he  considers  as  one  of  his  chief  enjovmenta,  to  which 
Jbe  looks  forvmrd  with  eager  expectation,  ana  in  which  he  en- 
gines with  so  keen  a  relish,  as  to  shew,  by  his  indinatioa  for 
amwuPij  that  his  disposition  is,  so  for  at  least,  of  the  seeial 


jlnother characteristic  of  social  feelings  is^the  possession <rf 
those  qualities  which  make  a  {)erson  fit  for  society.  .Sachs 
4tfie  not  ool^  eiuoys  company  himself  but  increases  the  pleA^ 
aure  which  it  affords  to  oUiers.  He^  indeed,  who  ia  fimd  nf 
society,  naturally  cultivates,  and,  I  might  say,  almost  iavoloa- 
4^%  fiUls  ipto^  ^those  manners  and  habits,  tiaa  effect  of  which 
4s  to  mal^e  eoeversation  agreeable.  The  chief  ^imlUU^  ^> 
tim  4^\  u%%  polM^Mss,  cheerfiilneaii  wd  wit.   Wathont^tW^ 
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d«g«ust>   Iktt  in  orcter  to  p^m^^i^'ttike  t^lsb,  sometltfi^ 
Junket  is  ne^^Miry,  thafi  tke  %i^!te  dh^ahriiit^e  of  ^h<M  eju» 
ik^ftl^iMrttts,  which  re^ttt^tb^'contmtitiicfttiotis^tiioge  wfio 
M«|  slMiiig«t«^  to  efldk  olli^»    thttt'  ufbcniity  of  diipositioti, 
HMMi'^teykievotoiMeHbi  trif^/^^'flmi^ipefef^fi^  of^^Hiers  tb  ^Hi^ 
fli^M^  ta  l(ieiiiii)aboM66li'^«y{)ttnl(ukii^<^9oehilMib^^^^ 
ii«¥er  ihi)  todfet(ligiiiftklb«  mim  of  «rde  pefiten^s,  tKoii^  he 
Aottld  ttot  ^m  hftTO  the  MKsh  of  a  courtier's  mafmersj-^trf 
Ihese  we  the  eoinfortd  or  society  greatly,  though  inseHdibly. 
iiiCf«lifiod.  Thai  fiolitofMBirs,  howerer,  wmcfa  fonns  so  e^^^ntiaf 
aft  idgfediieiit  of  «  social  disposition,  is  equally  removed  from 
eevetnoliy^  oft  the  one  hand,  and  fh)m  rudeness,  on  the  €>ther. 
At  once  friendly,  foffittlkir,  and  accomniodating,  that  temper 
of  mind  which  ts  now  the  subiect  of  remark,  while  H  uni- 
formly nmfce*  us  desir^fus  to  oblige,  leads  us  at  the  same  time 
to  manifest  that  desire  with  the  ease  and  freedom  of  an  equal, 
alike  digested  both  of  haughtiness  and  servility.     But  dull 
and  formal  would  society  still  be,  were  politeness  its  only 
diarro.    By  the  cultivation  of  that  quality,  we  may  avoid  what 
is  nupleasfai^ ;  we  n^iy  attain  somediing  that  is  'Oren  agree* 
able :  but  while  politeness  refines  the  mannen  of  the  friendly 
dtrcle,  the  gloW  of  cheerfulness  should  animate  their  ftcorf^. 
Now  the  principal  «ouroe  of  cheerAilness  in  company,  is  the 
cheerfalness  of  our  companions  ;  for  this  emotion  of  the  mind, 
Mhe  most  others,  pre^mgates  itself.    As  dull  company  is  found 
to  have  a  gloomy  tendency,  so  a  mirthful  companion  lights 
up  in  the  b^sts  of  others,  the  flame  of  gladness  that  blazes  in 
hffs  otHi.  How  then  is  cheerfulness  most  effectualli^  promoted  1 
Peiiiaps,  by  few  qualNses  more  than  by  that  which  is  deno** 
minatedwit.     By  tWs  term,  however,  I  would  not  ))e  under- 
stood to  mean,  merely  the  &oultyof  punning  and  jesting, whieh 
is  at  least  an  inferior,  if  not  n  ftilse  species  of  wit,  though  well 
enough  in  its  vmy.  But  tr«e  wit  is  a  much  higher  endowment  | 
it  is  more  dignified,  more  useful,  and  more  permanentlyagree- 
aMe^  fbr  it  is  synonymous  with  fancv  or  imagination,  and  is 
one  of  the  distinguisbing  attributes  of  genius.     One  who  pos- 
sesses tMs'flusuky,  not  only  enlivens  society  by  his  occasional 
joe^rity,  which,  unless  supported  b^  dometbing  more  per- 
manont,  would  divide  the  hours  of  social  intercourse  between 
the  bm^  of  bmghter,  and  tite  gloom  of  duhiess,*— more 
gioeiny  «lill  from  the  contrast  whh  preceding  mirth;  but  *by 
mforemnal  flow 4>f  interesting  and  animated  discourse,  keeps 
Ae  mittid  of  4he«cOfflpany  in  a  state  of  cotitinoed  complacency, 
ilMief  4lrdn|vttho>  re«oUeetion  c^f  ^hat  he  has  just  mieied,  or 
frsM  the  expectation  of  whaft  he  has  yet  to  say.    Fitted  by 
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social  disp^eiUon  i»  €?€rywfaare  a  wekeame  gnoMi'i  uuid'by  hiat 
pleasing' manoeis  aa«l  eoov^matiiMi,  inaptres' #ttef8  wiUi  ikSi 
same  pariiaUty  for  cooipaay^  which  leada  hifli.8Q  niuoh  to  fire«» 
quant  it^  and  so  gifatly  to  incrcate  ilaenjoymento. 

But  as  tha  aian^  wnoae  stream^' life  flowaen  in  «^  jim*^ 
rnifiad  csaqpsa  af  aalisSMtion,  aeefa  occaaiiiiiaUy  ior  Bi«m5  ea^. 
auisite  pleaaarce,  so  tkose  wbo  Jmye  tlie  grealett  ia^Uoati^. 
wt  Bocie^,  are  the  meat  disposed  todivernfy  it3  d^ligh^  by 
fmjuentingy  at  erery  suitable  oppertonity,  meetiQiptt  of  ^oa^ 
viviality  aad  mirth.  The  ^ect  of  social  fediings,  indeed,  is 
not  merely 'to  bring  company  together,  and  to  render  :that 
company  pleasant,  but  it  stimulates  men,  at  the  same  tiney  to 
indulffe.  in  festive  gaiety,  and  to  enliyen  the  daily  routine  of 
friendly  conversation,  by  that  jovial  merriment  and , freedom, 
of  discourse,  alike  cheerful  and  rational,  which  the  g^pe^s 
exhilarating  juice,  taken  in  moderation,,  is  found  so  c^fM^ually 
to  promote.  With  little  reason,  therefore,  can  any  man  pre- 
tend to  the  possession  of  a  social  disposition,  who  is  averse  to 
those  assemblies,  at  which  gladness  sparkles  in  every  eye,  liko; 
the  .wine  bv  which  every  heart  is  warmed;  at  which  tempe-. 
ranee  presides  and  wit  converses,  while  the  cheerful  glass  ^oes 
briskly  roiiQd,  iirapiring  that  wit,  yet  confining  itself  still  withia 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  ruling  virtue. 

Of  such  a  nature,  then,  is  that  happy  temper  of  mind,  which 
hiak^sus  fond  of  society,  which  fits  us  for  its  enjoyments,  and 
which  leads  us  with  merry  hearts  and  friendly  feelingps  to  sur- 
round the  festive  board.  By  these  means,  it  alleviates  the 
sorrows,  of  human  life,  and  multiplies  its  joys.  It  not, only, 
promotes  conviviality,  but  frequently  gives  rise  to  atta^n^nts 
of  friendship,  and  unites  in  closer  bonds  of  amity,  those  who 
are  already  connected  by  that  sacred  tie.  But  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  a  social  disposition  is  so  great,  as.  to.  merit  naore 
particular  illustration  than  can  be  ffiven  in  such  general,  enco-. 
miums ;  and  whether  it  be  viewed  with,  reference  either  to 
privat^,  life,  or  to  public  societies,  additional  motives  to  cuK 
livate  it  will  appear. 

^  From  the  very  nature  of  private  families,  sometbiag  of  so- 
ciality they  must  almost  universally  possess.  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  those  who  dwell  together,  not. to  have  some  re- 

Srd  for  the  company  of  each  other;  and  it  is. indispensable 
*  persons  thus  nearly  connected,  if  they  would  enjoy,  any  to- 
lerable share  of  comfort,  to  cultivate  those  tempers  and.mauf 
ners,  which  may  contribute  to  render  their  intercourse  agree- 
able. It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  in,  particular. cas^ 
that  domestic  broils  excite  disgust  between  the  inflates. of  the 
same  abode;  and  the  consequence  of  this  disgust  is,  that  tli^ 
neglect  those  means  by  which  it  might  be  removCNd.  andja  Qiore 
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tH>iti^liEicent'feeBiig  mlMititated  i&4ta  fiftee.^  '  WSMi^li^ideL 
icurg,  the  absence^  of  sodial  dispoiMon»i8  keciiily  teltP^by  jtiAi 
tifid  iQ'vmn  db'weseek  anftM^stteh^fsoos^  fira*  thilt'dieiei^l^ 
nes^/ good  hcteoar.  and  ui&aity}  lAiehi'estlhfrotim  food* 
ness  for  society^  and  the^exereite  tiff  tboee  qaaltUes  irem  wlndl 
the  chief  of  its  pleasures  flow.  But  ^h^i  tttmoer^of  a  more 
aniiable  sort '  tfaem  theee  alladed  t6,«  pervade  toe  mmShevs  i»f 
tke  sane  ^inlfly,*  bow  pleasing  are  tbe  effttts  nAkk  lliey  pro* 
diicer  Eror  corfial  criidOgf^tbemselfeB,  tlw  aoeial  meal  «ad 
comfoHable  fhrer-side,  edatmualiy  ^witness  tlie  reciptooal  sa*^ 
tisfiiction  they  impart. "  When  a  friend  adds  to'th^ir  nutnber 
by  his  casual  presence^  the  pleasure  which  he -receives  from 
hospitality,  is  heightened  by  that  uniform  desire  to  please, 
whidi  he  remarks  throughout  the  family  of  his  host ;  and  in- 
stead of  being  grieved  at  the  eight  of ^  frowns,  awkwardly  at- 
tempted to  be :  concealed '  from  his  notice,  he  retires  with 
reluctance,  full  of  pleasing  reflections,  and  charmed  by  that 
harmony  and  good- will,  which  hare  difiused  around  him  so 
benign  an  influence.  By  means  of  a  social  disposition,  there** 
f<H*e,  much  happiness  is  spread  abroad  in  society ;  many  agree«> 
able  emotiotM  are  exoited ;  many  friendly  attachments  formed 
or  strengthened;  and  e?en  the  cause  of  virtue  itself  is  ulti* 
Biately  promoted :  for  in  propoirtion  to  the  prevalence  of  do« 
mestic  habits,  will  be  the  general  purity  of  national  morals. 

Nor  is  the  effisct  of  such  a  dispositi<Hi  less  advantageoug  in 
more  public  associations.  Indeea,  the  fact  of  sudi  associatimia 
being  so  often  formed,  furnishes  a  clear  proof  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  co> operation  and  union.  Because  men  find  that 
success  is  less  attainable  in  most  pursuits,  without  some  as- 
sistance from  others,  they  form  societies  of  various  kinds,  and 
for  various  purposes ;  some  for  the  improvement  of  science, 
others  for  the  cultivation  of  literature ;  some  for  the  exercise 
of  benevolence,  and.  others  for  mere  recreation :  in  all  these, 
and  similar  cases,  experience  has  shewn,  that  pleasures  and 
advantages  are  alike  promoted,  by  the  concurreirce  of  many  ia 
the  prosecution  of  the  same  design.  The  stated  or  occasional 
meetings,  which  are  held  from  time  to  time  bj^the  members  of 
«uch  societies,  necessarily  luring  them  acquainted  with  each 
other,  extend  the  sphere  of  a  man's  rational  companions,  and 
frequently  give  him  the  opportunity  of  forming  attachments, 
which  may  ripen  into  the  firmest  and  sincerest  friendship,  and 
prove  of  infinite  benefit^  and  satis&ction  in  future  life.  The 
cAief  objects  of  such  associations,  as' well  as  the  personal  hap-» 
piness  of  individuals,  are  equally  connected  with  the  exercise 
of  those  (qualities,  which  either  flow  from  a  social  dispositioD, 
or  enter  mto  its  nature;  and  when  those  who  are  fond  of 
^Ofiiety,  endeavour. 3tiU  furthqr  to  excite  in  their  minds  the 
agreeable  emotions  of  friendly  gaiety,  by  occasionally  ming* 
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iner^awig  IJieir  vivacity,  |9*;i|f^  | 

whh  tImMelves  and  their  compwioBS. 

Suck  lure  the  natuve  and  advaatage»  of  a  aocial  dispowtion; 
Mul  awraly  na  kidl?idiia)^  «i^aMve4o  thejJU»a^  ^SfiT 
of  humaa  mtereoomu  la  its  iafinitely  varied  forms,  can  m  to 
dew%  Ihalihia  tew*  shMdd  glow  fifth  mhOi^V  ^I^¥)C^l^ 


feeling  which  e^eads  Ihroagbimt  aociety.wi»pUceiicy  a^^^ 
aati8fiu)tion»  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  haodmaia  of 
virtoe^  and  the  jNtfent  of  rational  delight.  ' 


THE   MOON  AND  CLOUDS, 

AS  SBEN  9tn  SBPTEMBBR,  1924. 

(Irregular.) 

1. 
Hie  ps^eant  of  the  ehwds^ 

Hie  beauty  ef  the  biooq  a 
A  chain  ofaiouQlains  bage  and  bbck, 

Ai^  all  ia  moUdn* 

Aades  or  A^  they  may  beseem, 
Bome  oa  the  sUfoi^-^iDg'd  wind. 
With  slow  and  gradual  iway> 
In  gorgfioas  array^ 

Onward,  unwieldlily* 
On  their  own  unimaginable  way 
They  ioumey,  as  to  pay 
Then*  nomage  to  the  moon ; 
Who  all  the  while  behind 
•flicSr  ridges  edged  with  her  ftir  beAm, 

In  maiden  ms^Jesty, 
Walketltwiseen,— bttfwsppwiretiiseanl    ' 

3, 
The  fiiH-orbM  glorious  moon  1 
Bhe  reappearetb  soos, 
InbrightDessandiabejmty;  '"' 

And  thek  backs  hage  and  sooibjr 
They  hwweap  to  htr  silvery  ray».  i 

Thsn  pass  beneath  heron  their  way^ 

Anabewantoherms\|esty;  .i . 

Then,  as  accepted  by  hjer  ^raee. 
Ascend  uato  the  pride  of  Dlace» 

And  hide  her  there  on  high.         ,      ,    . 
As  j^ous  lest  the  hill?  should  share 
What  they  have  voyaged  tor  so  mi  '**• 
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Luxury  niay  be  defined,  the  eiyoyment  of  the  most  means  of 
happiness.  This  definition  sufficiently  implies  the  nature  of 
the  means^  since  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  enjoyed  that  is  not 
accomoanied  with  pleasurable  sensation*  it  is  demande^ 
then;  tnat  the  means  be  pleasing^  even  as  the  end  is  delightful* 
Some,  having  regard  to  the  meana^  in  exdusicA  of  the  end^ 
have  abuaed  luxurious  enjoyment,  and  arrived  at  pain,  in- 
stead of  the  happinesa  which  they  had  expected*  Such  are 
ever  ready  to  exclaim,-^ 

''Pam  and  pleasure,  two  names  for  me  feeling, 
Whieb  our  intemal  restless  agony 
Would  vtry  in  the  sound,  al£o'  the  sense 
£s€apes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy." 

They  call  the  excess  of  emoyment  luxury,  when,  in  fact,  it 
is  but  the  abuse  of  luxury ;  they  jpass  the  boundaries  which  dL 
vide  pleasure  from  pain,  that  ^^  nice  barrieri"  which  preserves 
them  ^^  for  ever  aeparate,  yet  for  ever  near." 

Contemplating  the  consequences  of  such  abuse,  the  Ascetic 
would  deny  that  there  was  any  genuine  pleasure  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  beauty  or  wine.  So  long  as  pleasure  attends  the  indul- 
gence of  this  enjoyment,  it  is  luxury.  If  it  be  pursued  tiU  the 
qualms  of  die  conscience  or  of  the  stomach  ensue,  it  requires 
another  name.  The  heart  and  the  mind,  thp  feelings  ain  Uie 
aflfeotiont ,  have  their  luxuries  too»  wherein  indulgence  would 
be  a  sublimation  of  eiyoymeat ;  ceostitute  virtue  the  c^ief 
happiness,  aa  indeed  it  is ;  and  teach  men  to  know  no  other 
luxury  dicm  the  practice  of  what  was  generous  and  gjCMd* 

Science  and  artare^  in  turn,  the  creators  and  the  creaturesof 
lttiL«ry»  To  them  are  the  means  of  hi^j^fMaesB,  available  toiadi^ 
vidua!  indulgence,  in  the  first  instance  owing ;  and  then  they 
beeome  caterers  for  the  appetite  which  they  have  excited.  The 
sense  which  they  have  brought  to  relish  their  beauties  and 
8ubUn»itie$|  most  be  furnished  with  its  appropriate  aliment; 
the  taste  which  they  have  awakened^  they  must  gratify.  It  19 
then  that  social  ma^  feels  life  w^th  having,  and  his  country 
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valuable.  What  cares  the  savage  for  the  land  of  his  fetliers? 
He  soirenden  his  territory  to  the  invaiter,  aad  4ea»  fl^M  Ik 
presence  ct  the  fbe-flMB.  The  Goth  and  the  Datie  ftrsiAft 
tiieir  deaarts  and  wiMerwi^rfbr'^  more  genial  tlhae  lurf 
m^eAil  soil.  But  social  nmn,  heroic  and  raliaiit,  ^lato 
his  foot  on  his  native  shores,  and  beats  the  invader  backViifce 
the  foam  from  the  cUfi  wImH  are  the  jportab  of  his  country, 
—or  debates  every  inch  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  hand  to  haod, 
and  fb*t  to  foot, — happy  If  only  he  cin  r^atn  possessieb  ^It 
in  death,  even  in  deatn  vietoriwis^ — the  cmtiq^tieror  of  a  grave, 
Inhere,  like  a  faithful  child,  he  onay  repose  in  his  m^her^ 
bosom,  as  in  his  second  infhncy,  looking  forward  tb  a's^eMl 
iiianhcK>d  of  higher  promise.  More  solicitous  for  the  gooiitf 
his  own,  than  for  the  conquest  of  foreign  territory,  he  e^tf^efidi 
upon  his  native  -place  the  energies  of  nope,  the  ardour  titbit 
terprize,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  affection.  Liberty  and^i^ 
lization  are  the  product  of  luxury ;'  industry  and  wealth  pd9^ 
ceed  from  her ;  and  health,  to  which  whatever  is  Bfemiit 
'materiallv  contributes,  and  which,  in  mind  and  body,'CO^ 
stitutes  the  capacitv  for  delightful  emotion,  and  the  sbsc^ 
bility  for. pleasurable  sensation,  may  be  ministered  to  by  her, 
if  she  be  but  accurately  understood,  and  rightly  used.  Let 
the  enemies  of  Epicurus  surrender  their  acquired' enjoyments, 
— let  them  return  to  the  woods,  pluck  berries,  and  wild 
herbs;  and,  if  they  be  scarce,  strip  from  the  trees  the  bark  for 
fbod,  and^be  content.  Talk  what  they  will,  happinipfis  Ihis 
been,  is^  and  ever  will  be,  the  cohimon  end  and  a^oi  df^he 
being  of  man;  and  He^  who  made  nature  luxuriant,  m^^ 
man  to  be  luxurious ;  man,  whom  he  created  to  lord  it  om 
her  means  of  pleasure,  and  whose  capacious  mind  he  ^- 
powered  to  levy  on  the  universe  for  the  necessities  of  the  bblj, 
and  the  demands  of  the  intellect.     "  To  enjoy  is  to  oWy.** 

But  whv  should  pleasure  be  confined  to  corporeaMailtf- 
gence,  andf  luxury  be  contemplated  only  in  its  abuse  f  ^he 
nrtellect  of  man  has  its  enjoyments ;  and,  since  idlfl^ttH^ii 
referable  to  the  mind,  intellectual  pleasured  a<^  th^'MU 
native  to  bur  being,  and  most  conducive  t^  f^l  hap{)ioeife/ 
7he  sense  and  the  feeling  of  these  ^  superior  pfeii^M 
produced  the  musicians  and  orators,  the  sctilptb^  paiil^ 
poets,  and  philosophers,  by  whom  our  6ommoll^  humslrity 
nas  been  advanced  and  exalted  in  the  scakf  of  being  «0i4  in- 
telligence. I     " 

Of  all  intellectual  pleasures.  Poetry  is  entitled  tbb^d^u^ 
minated  the  most  luxurious.  '  Its  real  bhjeiit  is'^o  nrodijto 
happiness  by  pleasurlible  mesins.  Poetry  ffoui^shedin^'stlile 
comparatively  rude  and  uncivilized.  After  the  ftitigUeAoff  ^ 
var  or  the  chase,  the  voice  of  the  song  iv^sifoised.    IttbMW 
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tlip  fujpimcefi  of  love,'^tbe  glories  of  tlie  conflict, — ^the  ardors 
^,.tk0  fieldi^*-6r  of  ''  tbe  jmr  of -grie^  j^e^saat  bot  mouri^l 
to^fa/^s^." — ^AceompaiiiQd^by^SAiisie,  it  soi||^tto  stimulate 
Ateideli^s.of  tbe  mtive  boafily  to  embeUish  the  trhunph 


'  *  ,   To  gild  reiSned  jjcid,  to  pint  the  lily,     '' 

'  *     ^  •  •  •   Y5  throw  a  perraine  on  me  vioIelV 

n  h      '."     '        ^       -  •    ■-  '        '  .'  ■•  ■  ■ 

tp.pag9i^  the  greatest  actions,  add  iresh  lustre  to  the  most 
l^lprious  deeds,  give  sweetness  to  the  honi^t  vows  of  love,  and 
HUiistrate  whatever  v  ir tue  hilman  nature  was  most  illustrated  by: 
^ii^  every  thing  to  go  beyondf  what  was  seen  or  done,— -to 
endow  ^every  >actioo,   passion,  feeling,  being,  with  spiritual 
attributes,  and  to  eacti   and  all  add  something  of  its  own 
j^^^ation  ;-*^o  advance  from  the  real  into  the  ideal,  and  to 
inve^itwjth  that  excellence  which  was  properly  the  soul's 
own,  and. which  she  yearned  to  see  exemplified  in  the  subject 
of  her  celebraHoD,  by  virtue  of  her  own  apt  conformity  to 
l^faat   perfection    towards   which    she    is    progressively   and 
assuredly  advancing*     She  transfused  the  qualities  of  her 
own  essence  into  the  objects  of  her  affection,  and  identified 
them  with  her  own  nature  and  character. 

Then  reigned  the  poetry  of  thought.  Then  the  Fancy 
walked  abroad  in  her  strength.  From  the  cloud-capt  moun- 
tain and  the  cataract,  the  ocean  and  the  sky,  and  from  all  the 
sid^limities  and  beauties  of  nature,  she  collected  images  of 
^^we  and. love.  Then  the  Imagination,  dwelling  in  herself, 
broo^d  like  an  incubus  over  tne  soul,  making  it  pregnant, 
^nd  shadowed  forth  in  the  phantasma  of  power  and  grace, 
^e  suggestions  from  within — deep  thougnts  and  oracular 
'  mysteries,  instinct  with  spirit  and  vitality.  Then  were  the  day^ 
^f  j^ei|iu8,-rr?of  creation. 

^^^  JNature  was  exhausted ;   the  human    understanding    had 
Jpil^P^^^d  ^^  folness.     Succeeding  intellects  found  their  ideas 
J^i^stalled;  their  images  appropriated.     Instead. of  depend* 
^{ig^on  the  tuative  fecundity  or  the  mind  of  man,  they  adopted 
,;WWt -i^eeeding  liards  had  produced.     As  men  reve^-ing  thefr 
ancestors,  and  looking  up  to  them  for  the  standard  of  thought, 
,toey  forsook  nitture  for  art, — they  became  imitators. 
' .   In  time,  the  critic  was  produced.     He  looked  to  the  ances- 
tral poet  as  to  an  oracle.     If  he  laid  down  the  principles  on 
wbicn  the.  drama  and  epic  should  be  constructed,  he  cud  but 
exhibit  the  practice  of  the  most  admired  poet,  l6ng  before 
his  opinions  were  followed  as  laws.     Longinus,  in  his  treatise 
QP  the  subjime,  does  but  give  us  examples  from  Plato,  from 
Ditfnostfienes,   from  Homer.      Is   some    great    effort  to  be 
ventured?     He  advises  you  to   represent  to  yourself  how 
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Homer,  Plato,  DenostbeneB,  or  Thucydides,  would  havd 
expressed  the  same  sentiments,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  sublime  effect.  Horace,  though  he  recommends  the  poet  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  philosophers,  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge^  yet  sends  him  immediately  to  the 
Greek  tragedians  as  exemplars  of  the  poetic  taste,  and  as 
the  proper  models  for  imitation.     And  what  has  been   the 

Sractice  of  the  French  critics  ?  To  translate, — for  they  have 
one, little  more,— the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Horace. 
Boileau  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Bossu,  when  writing  on 
epic  poetry,  copied  the  great  masters  of  antiquity.  Thus 
the  most  approved  critics  have  only  been  the  greatest  ad- 
mirers, and  the  most  successful  followers  of  the  greatest 
poets. 

The  province  of  the  critic  extended  more  to  the  manner 
than  to  the  matter.  He  pointed  out  how  the  piece  was  to  be 
constructed,  but  the  poet  was  to  decide  of  what  materials  it 
should  be  composed.  Genius,  before  this,  had  been  a  law  to 
itself,  but  now  it  admitted  another  law,  and  to  write  elegantly 
was  mere  esteemed*  than  to  write  originally.  Diction  was 
studied  more  than  thought.  Poetry  was  only  verbally  dis* 
tinguished  from  pro8e,-i^the  subject  was  frequently  prosaic, 
and  almost  always  the  idea.  Now  commenceid  the  poetry  of 
words. 

Metre,— verbal  arrangement, — sound,— constituted  poetry. 
Smoothness  and  sweetness  of  versification  have  charms,  but 
should  never  be  made  substitutes  for  thought.  Lianguage  is 
the  magnificent  mantle  in  which  high-thoughted  poetry 
clothes  her  immortal  limbs,  that  she  may  become  visible  to 
.our  grosser  perception;  the  common  element,  in  which,  as 
an  intelligible  meaium,,she  condescends  to  limit  her  universal 
freedom  for  awhile,  that  she  may  become  audible  to  our 
^^unpurged  ears." 

Tnere  is  a  luxury  in  dress.  It  is  a  mean  of  happiness; 
the  ^'  man  clothed  in  fine  raiment/'  is  likewise  invested  with 
self-complacency,  and  has  an  evident  and  incontrovertible 
advantage  over  the  indifferently  clad.  It  is  to  the  wearer -a 
source  of  pleasure,  as  conducing  to  his  warmth,  his  ease,  and 
the  elegance  of  hb  appearance.  So  long  as  these  purposes 
are  provided  for,  a  reasonable  man  would  acquiesce  in  the 
prevailing  fashion  for  the  benefit  which  it  affords  in  the  way 
of  ocpament  to  his  person,  and  the  respect  which  it  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  procure.  But  there  is  an  affectation  of 
fashion,  an  ostentation  of  splendid  attire,  as  remarkable  for 
its  bad  taste,  as  its  departure  from  common  sense,  which  has 
more  rerara  for  the  external  embellishment  than  the  thing 
embellished,  impeding  rather  than  assisting  the  purposes  of 
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My^iittlr,  ea$e,  mA-  ivm,  et^noe  of maQneos,  makiag  a  bqiedl 
or  the  tailor^s  ieons^rucUon,  very  different  from  what  God  or 
nature  ever  made,  not  imitating  nature  most  abominably,*-?* 
not  even  caricaturing  the  human  form,— -but  groteaqoely  per- 
verting it  to  an  unimaginiJ)le  monstrosity,  as  if  the  Shake- 
sperian  Caliban  were  civilized,  and  arrayed  in  an  extraor- 
dinary clothing,  suited  to  its  own  extraordinary,  shape. 
Scared  by  this  tasteless  perversion,  your  men  of  sense,  will 
sometimes  disdain  all .  attention  to  costume,  lest  itsh<Mildbe 
thought  that  they  too  were  apparently  made  for  it  rather  than 
it  for  them.  Others,  having  no  affection  for  utter  negligence, 
uncleanness,  and  avarice;  yet  indulging  a  well-grounded 
aversion  fpr  the  ungraceful  contortions  and  inconsistencies  of 
habit;  will  hit  the  exact  mean  in  their  costume  where  vul" 
garity  terminates,  and  the  ridiculous  begins. 
..  Mejodious  cadence, — harmonious#rhythro,-r-figurative  dic- 
tion,—elevated  atyle, — who  shall  deny  to  poetical  thought  ? 
/rhey  do  not,  however,  always  co-exist..  Fuppets  have  been 
sq  arrayed,  to  delight  the  vulgar  fancy,  only  obvious  to  bombast 
and  fustian  and  ^^  buckram  fulgency."  Verseling  fops  have 
strutted  abroad  in  the  ill-fitting  garment,  and  by  the  ungraceful 
manner  of  their  wearing  it,  brought  disgrace  upon  its  fashion  and 
mail  ufact u  re.  Others  have  clipped  and  trimmed  it,  to  suit  their 
own  preposterous  tastes,  narrowing  its  folds,  and  contracting 
its  shape  and  size  to  an  exquisite  littleness ;  mistaking  tite 
pretty  tor  the  beautiful,  and  the  splendid  for  the  great.  They 
affect  the  mantle,  but  the  spirit  of  poesy  disowns  them* 
WoRDswoaxH  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  .affected  sim- 
plicity of  composition,  even  to  utter  nudity  and  baldness,*  ai¥l 
defended  the  practice  by  a  theory,  by  which  he  found. it. im- 
possible to  abide.  Divine  thoughts  demand  a  divine  dialect, 
and  th^re  is  a  sort  of  spontaneous  harmony  that  will  accom- 
pany the  expression  of  sublime  ideas,  and  break  forth  in  an 
eloquent  yehemence,  of  which  there  is  music  in  the  very 
thunder.  They  were  not  to.  be  expressed  in  pedlar's 
language^  and  with  all  his  desire  to  reduce  them  to  its 
capacity,  .they  would  have  a  diction  of  their  own,  and  snatched 
at  phrases  which  no  pedlar  ever  conceived,  and  were  illus- 
trated by  associations  existing  in  none  but  classic  minds. 
For  such  as  were  conscious  of  a  want  of  vigor  or  originality 
of  thought,  or  of  a  defect  or  inaptitude  in  the  theme,  it  was 
natural  to  endeavour  to  hide  their  poverty,  and  supply  its 
deficiency,  by  a  jprofusion  of  finery,  and  excess  of  glitter.  Men 
also  of  rich  intellect,  and  expending  it  on  subjects  niyt  ua- 
woi'tny,  were  betrayed  by  their  love  for  the  concord  of  ^we^et 
souf^fls,  and  their  pf^ncbant  for  embellishment,  intoanMaJue 
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admiratim  of  the  belb  Uial  jingled  at  tlie  skirts  of  the  Mines* 
pobe,  and  the  gold  and  the  needlework  tkit  embroidered  her 
outer  vest. 

What  we  have  said  of  Wordsworth  must  not  be  construed 
into  an  intention  of  dej^reciating  his  poetical  character  in  the 
slightest  degree.  If  be  clothed  poetry  in  a  smock  frock  and 
che<|nered  apron,  or  gave  her  shepherd  weeds  and  mien, 
yet  it  was  poetry  that  he  so  attired.  Her  dress  might  not  be 
appropriate  to  her  vocation  and  rank,  yet  she  was  the  real 
Fidc^sa, — the  undoubted  Florimel,  whose  virgin  side  th^ 
magic  girdle  would  not  refuse  to  honour. 

Ascetics  there  are  who  would  depreciate  the  heavenly 
rause,-«having  no  music  in  their  souls,  harmony  they  despise, 
and  for  the  higher  graces  of  beauty  and  sublimity  they  have 
no  feeling,  and  no  relish.  Any  thing  that  would  tend  to  relax 
the  severitjr  of  duty,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  indivi- 
dual exertion;  all  inclination  to  pleasure,  all  approach  to 
luxury;  is  an  utter  abomination,  abhorrent  to  their  rigid 
moralit^, — to  the  systematic  dogmatism  of  their  sturd  v  nature,  — 
to  the  inflexible  discipline  of  their  daily  life,  and  the  con- 
temptuous pride  of  their  bearing  and  genius.  To  such 
*^  thoughts  tnat  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,*'  compose  a 
mere  rhapsody  of  unintelligible  verbosity;  in  all  this  there 
b  a  ^^  something  unearthly,  that  they  know  not  of,'*  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  expected  to  acknowledge.  Let  such  bethink 
them  whether  there  be  not  some  to  whom  these  things  are  as 
much  an  inheritance  as  their  lands  and  tenements, — some 
who  have  as  much  interest  in  these  treasures  as  they  have 
in  their  bank  stock  and  ledger  debts.  Nay,  whether  they 
may  not  be  cherished  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  that 
with  which  men  cherish  domestic  enjoyments  and  religious 
affiBCtions^  the  charities  of  the  heart,  and  the  sanctities  of  the 
altar, — for  the  purity  and  the  preservation  of  which »  we  are 
willing  to  endure  the  mortal  struggle.  Wordsworth  was 
impressed  with  the  verity  of  this  sentiment,  when  he  wrote  in 
one  of  his  fine  Sonnets,  dedicated  to  Liberty, — 

**  We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  b(Ad 
Which  Milton  held/' 

The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  of  his  ^^  Sonnets, 
dedicated  to  Libertv,  Part  First,**  are  founded  upon  the  sen- 
timents which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain. It  is  to  Poetry  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  best  lessons 
in  patriotism,  liberty,  and  independence,  and  she  teaches  by 
example  as  well  as  by  precept. 

We  were  led  into  tiiis  train  of  reflexion,  by  the  obser- 
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vations  that  aeeidenlidiy  fett.  Irom  us  in  the  haat  of  com^ 
position,  as  introdaotary  to  the  R^iew  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
^^  Reullura,"  in  the  last  number  of  ibis  Journal.  If  we  have 
repeated  the  sense,  or  the  expressions  of  any  passages  in  that 
Review,  (whether  we  havener  not,  we  are  far  from  certain, 
not  having  the  number  at  hand  to  aseertun ;  yet  some  indistinct 
reminiscences  intimate  that  we  have,)  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  attribute  it  to  a  desire  of  making  this  dissertation 
complete  in  itself,  and  of  saving  ik&B  the  trouble  <^  linneoes* 
sary  reference.  We  believe  that  we  have  now  completed  Uie 
circle  of  our  analogy,  and  shall  forthwith  {proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate suli^ect  of  the  present  paper. 

In  the  article  referred  to,  we  spake  of  Campbell  as  he  whose 
poetic  efforts  had  restrained,  or  tended  to  retrain,  the  over* 
violent  reaction  which  Darwinian  excess  of  refinement  had 
induced.  Perhaps  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  explain,  that 
both  in  the  mention  of  Darwin  and  CampneU,  we  expressed 
our  meaning^  by  a  synecdoche,  or  metonomy.  We  put  a  part 
for  tiie  whole — one  for  another.  We  must  be  allowed  to  en- 
large our  statement  in  this  particular.  From  the  appearanoe 
of  Dr.  Darwin  to  Walter  (not  then  sir  Walter)  Scott's  "Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,''  a  period  of  about  twenty  years  elapsed. 
In  the  mean  time  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  en^ 
deavoured  to  restore  poetic  taste  to  the  simplicity  and  energy 
of  nature.  The  novelty  of  the  attempt  insured  its  success. 
Those  who  followed  the  old  beaten  paths  were  neglected  ;^ 
Rogers  excepted,  who,  perhaps,  succeeded  as  an  exception ; 
the  public  being  willing  that  one  should  exist  to  remind  them 
of  the  by.gone  times :  and,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  that  the 
role  might  be  confirmed  thereby  and  illustrated.  Crabbe, 
emerging  in  his  old  age,  had  deprived  poetry  of  all  her  cathe- 
dral tones,  and  invested  her  instead  with  a  barrel  oneao,  at- 
tuned to  themes  as  crabbed  as  his  name.  Then  came  Sir  W  alter 's 
ciareless  metres  and  ballad-mongery,  (whoever  supposes,  for  all 
this,  we  admire  not  Sir  Walter,  are  egregiously  in  error;) 
— then  came  his  cardiess  metres  and  ballad-mongery — ^his  tales 
of  the  deeds  of  days  of  other  years — ^his  sre^-headed  harper's 
lore :  and  a  crowd  of  imitators  followed  him,  groaning  dis- 
cordantly under  the  weight  of 

"  Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  forbidden  things. 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  Lave  feigned,  or  fear  conceived, 
Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimaeras  dire." 

Moore  laid  his  graceful  and  ladylike  hand  upon  the  lyre 
with  elegant  negligence,  and  kindled  a  sort  of  scintillating 
harmony,  lightly  and  gently  flashing  on  the  intellectual  vision. 
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With  stronger  coruscdtionsCAMPBCLL  inadelfiB  preseace  felt,.- 
but,  unaccolnpanied  with  thunder,  or  the  lightnings  that  dazzle 
whom  they  enlighten ;  burning  with  decent  steadiness,  not  with 
overpowering  brightness,  or  subduing  glare. 

Campbell  and  Rogers  partake  a  similar  cast  of  genius;  tbej 
combine  in  their  prrauctions  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry 
of  style,  (might  it  not  be  appropriately  denominated,  sfy^^ 
poetry?)  as  taught  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  with  seme  traits 
of  the  poetry  of  matter,  -as  taught  by  the  masters  of  the  more 
recent  schools.  Of  these,  Rogers  a  voided,  the  harshness  and 
redundancy  peculiar  to  some  of  the  ruder-souled,  adopting 
nothing  but  what  might  couiport  with  his  Ooldsmithian  terse* 
ness  and  Shenstonian  el^ance :— Campbell  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  what  Byron  called  ^^ rough  sketches."  Hence, 
Campbell  is  often  more  vigorous;  Rogers,  often  more  cor- 
rect and  classical. 

Liord  Byron  charges  Rogers  with  having  paid  so  minute  an 
attention  to  the  versification  and  expression  of  his  poem,  ^'  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory,"  as  to  have  made  every  line  and  word 
thesubject  of  a  separate  epistolary  correspondence.  Campbell, 
he  only  implicates  of  overpolish,  by  which  he  wore  the 
sharpness  or  the  outline  off,  and  so  spoiled  his  finest  things. 
Like  paintings,  he  says,  poems  may  be  too  highly  finisfara. 
The  great  art  is  effect,  no  matter  bow  produced. 

Without  subscribing  to  the  latter  proposition  in  the  full 
extent  of  its  application^  some  inequality  of  outline  may  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  smoother  passages.  Nature  has 
her  rugged  rocks  and  abrupt  hills,  as  well  as  her  pleasant 
slopes  and  gentle  vales ;  and  the  great  difference  oetween 
our  elder  and  tnore  modern  dramatists  is,  that  the  former  in- 
troduced the  elaborated,  or  highly-finished  poetical  passage* 
but  seldom,  and  filled  up  the  intermediate  parts  with  level 
dialogue  and  stubborn  phraseology,  that  would  not  be  confined 
to  exact  measure  and  dulcet  versification.  Rogers  wants 
more  of  this  illustration  than  Campbell.  The  genius  of  Ro-  , 
gers  is  more  feminine,  that  of  Campbell  more  masculine.  But 
they  are  both  rather  poets  of  taste  than^of  genius. 

Taste  levies  contributions  upon  forerunning  genius;  its 
province  is  to  select  beauties,  to  prune  redundancies,  and  to 
reduce  inequalities.  The  taste  of  Rogers  is  more  refined,  but 
the  genius  of  Campbell  more  operative. 

Ir  Campbell  never  wrote  any  thing  so  exquisitely  simple, 
affecting,  and  tender,  as  ^^Jacqueline,"  Rogers  never  accom- 
plished any  thing  so  nervous  and  emphatic  as  the  Naval  Ode — 
"Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  or  "The  BatUe  of  the  Baltic." 
The  volume  now  und^r  notice,  contains  a  production  of  the 
same  kind,  which  we  are  happy  to  quote : — 
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1'  Men  of  Eiiifland  I  wbo  iahmt     9 

Rights  that  cost  your  sires  their  hlood  ! 
Men  whose  uodegenerate  spiril; 
Has  been  proved  oa  lana  and  flood : — 

"  By  the  foes  yeVe  fought  ancoanted. 
By  the  gkHrioiis  deeds  ye've  done, 
Trophies  captai^d^breaches  mounted. 
Navies  conquer^ — kingdoms  won  I 

"  Yet,  remember,  England  gathers 

Hence  but  fruitless  wreaths  of  fiune. 
If  the  patriotism  of  your  fathers 
Olow  not  in  your  hearts  the  same. 

"  What  are  monuments  of  bravery. 
Where  no  public  virtues  bloom  1 
What  avail  in  lands  of  slavery^ 
Trophied  temples,  arch  and  tombi 

"  Pageants! --Let  the  world  revere  us 
For  our  people*s  rights  and  laws. 
And  the  breasts  of  civic  heroes 
Bared  in  Freedom's  holy  cause. 

**  Yours  are  Hampden's,  Russel's  glory, 
Sydney's  matchless  shade  is  yours, — 
Martyrs  m  heroic  story. 

Worth  a  hundred  Agincourts  ! 

"  We're  the  sons  of  sires  that  baffled 
Crowned  and  mitred  tvranny  :— 
They  defied  the  field  and[  scam>ld 
For  their  birthrights,— so  will  we  !'* 

The  Song  of  the  Greeks  is  another  instance  :t- 

"  Again  to  the  battle,  Acbaians ! 
Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance ; 
Our  land,  the  first  garden  of  Liberty's  tree,— 
It  has  been,  and  shall  ^et  be,  the  land  of  the  free : 
For  the  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted. 
The  pale  dying  crescent  is  daunted. 
And  we  march  that  the  foot-prints  of  Mahomefs  slaves 
May  be  wash'd  out  in  blood  nrom  our  forefithers'  graves. 
Their  spurits  are  hoverine  o'er  us. 
And  the  sword  shall  to  glory  restore  us. 

**  Ah !  what  though  no  succour  advances. 
Nor  Christendom's  chivalrous  lances 
Are  stretch'd  in  our  aid, — be  the  combat  our  own ! 
And  we'll  perish  or  conquer  more  proudlv  alone ; 
For  we've  sworn,  bv  our  Country's  assaulters. 
By  the  virgins  theyVe  dragg'd  from  our  altars^ 
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By  our  nias8»cred  mM^Hf  our  i«HihklM  Ib-iiliiiur, 
By  our  heroes  of  oid«  and  tbek'  Ueod  in  imr  veins, 
1iiat  living,  we  sball  be -wetorions, 
,  Or  that  dying,  our  death  shall  he  glorieus. 

*'  A  breath  of  submmion  «e  beeathe  not;     ' 
The  sword  that  we've  drawn  we  n^iUtfbntbe  not ! 
Its  scabbard  is  left  where  our  ni4rt>yrs  itt«  lai4» 
And  the  veng^oce  of  ages  has  whetted  i|>  blade. 
Earth  may  hide— waves  engulph— fire  consume  us — 
But  the*y  shall  not  taj»lavery  ooom  us : 
If  they  uAe,  it  shall  be  o'er  am'  ashes  tiitid  graves ; 
But  we've  smote  them  already  with  firfe  on  the  waves. 
And  new  triitfnpbs  on  taind  are  before  us. 
To  the  charge !  —Heaven's  banner  is  o'er  us. 

"  This  day  shall  ye  blush  for  its  story» 
Or  brighten  your  lives  vrith  its  glory. 
Our  women,  Ohy  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  despair. 
Or  embrace  us  from  conquest  with  wreaths  in  thdr  hairl 
Accursed  may  his  niemety  bkU^ken, 
If  a  coward  there  be^that  would  ehioken 
Till  we've  trampled  the  tmban,  intd  shewn  ourselves  worth 
Being  sprung  from  and  samed  for  the  godlfte  of  earth. 
Strike  home,  and  the  world  shall  revere  us 
As  heroes  descended  frc^  heroes. 

**  Old  Greece  lightens  up  with  emotion 
Her  inlands,  her  isles  of  the  Ocean ; 
Fanes  rebuilt  and  fair  towns  shall  with  jubilee  ring. 
And  the  Nine  shall  new^allow  their  Helicon's  spring : 
Our  hearths  shall  be  kindled  iu  gladness, 
'{'hat  were  cold  and  extinguished  in  sadness : 
Whilst  our  maidens  shall  dance  with  'their  white-waving  arms, 
Singing  joy  to  the  brave  that  delivered  their  charms. 
When  the  blood  of  yon  Mussulman  jci^ens 
Shall  have  purpled  the  beaks  of  our  nirvens." 

If  the  genius  of  Rogers  combined  some  of  tbe  cbaraeteristics 
of  Goldsmith  'and  Shenstone,  Canipbell  is  coqwarable  to 
Gray.  The  latter  is  more  ambitious  and  ornate  Tue^  is  more 
sanguine,  and  looks  forward,  indulging  his  &vourite  jPleasures 
of  Hope.  Rogers  is  more  dependent  on  thepasi,  aad  reposes 
on  his  classic  reminiscences. 

The  Pleasures  of  Hope  and  Uie>  Pleasures  ctf  Memory,  are 


*  In  the  **  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,''  these  two  poets  are 
distinguished  in  the  following  manner : — 

*'  Come  forifa,  oh,  Campbell !  give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  asphre,  if  tiiou  must  cease  to  hope? 
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eioqii^nL    'Ilirt4Mh«f  tlMni  (eoBtain  lines^Md  whole  aeetioiis, 
insufferablv  tame  and  weak. 

After  all,  tlie  best  poet  b^ynly  admindilein  passages.  Let 
hifli  expend  bk  strength  on  tbese,  and  leave  the  others  to  Hieir 
natlfe  negUgesee^  if  but  for  the  4Mike  of  contrast.  The  sood 
pfirts  will  hate  redeea^ng  8|^end6ur  for  all  the  rest.  It  is 
D0tter  to  be  n^ligeml  in  tte  diolien  than  spiritless  in  the 
thought.  A  vigorous  cottcepti<m  is  ^ood  for  itself, — but 
wor£  are  valueless,  except  as  signs  of  ideas.  A  profusion  of 
jewels,  and  a  weight  of  ornament,  even  on  a  fiiir  mvalid,  are 
impertinent ;  but  on  a  corse,  they  are  derisive  of  the  life- 
lesSoiess  which  tikey  Hlustrate  ani  ineumber.  Sir  T.  Law- 
fenoe  appears  to  empty  his  pallet  on  the  back*-ground  ^f  im 
portraits,  and  they  shew  more  fleshy  in  eense^nence,  and  dis- 
l^y  better  the  exquisite  finishing  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable. 
These  observations  are  but  pi^iaUy  applicable  ioihe  poets 
a^dcr  comparison.     Let  them  not  eomplatn  that  they  are 

ABd1liea,^elodionsl|eg>el«?  ilMat4asty 
.  RoQiitilfaapleaiiiig  ii»n&Mry«fthe'|MUiU 
Arase!  let  bleftk^reiaaaibraiic^^itiU  innplre. 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallowed  Ijrjre ; 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne, 
Assert  thy  country's  honoui,  and  thine  own.'' 

Now  we  are  upon  this  subject,  we  would  allude  to  some  observations  in 
our  article  on  Lord  Byron,  by  way  of  critique  on  tbe  Deformed  Trans- 
formed, in  the  first  Part  of  our  Review, — ^first  volume.— It  seems,  that 
the  stanza  there  quoted,  beginning,  **  Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed, 
there  be,"  was  originally  written  as  foHews : — 

^  Frown  not  upon  me,  churlish  priest!  that  I 
Look  not  for  life,  where  life  may  never  be ; 
I  am  B9  sneerer  at  Ifay  phantafry ; 
ThoQ  pitiest'OiiBr-^^-ates !  I  «ivy  thae. 
Thou  bold  disQov€»rer  in  aa  unknown  aea 
Of  hiqppy  isles  and  happier  tenants  there : 
I  ask  thee  not  to  prove  ^  Saddncee, 
Still  dream  of  Paradise,  thou  know'st  not  where. 
But  lov'st  too  well  to  bid  thine  erring  brother  share.*' 

Against  thb  stanza,  it  appears,  his  friend,  Charles  Dallas,  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  poem,  made  a  decided  stand,  as  intimating  a  disbelief  in  a  future 
state.  Lord  Byron  yielded  to  his  intreaties,  and  substituted,  for  the  objec- 
tionable stanza,  the  beautifiil  one  wbich  we  quoted.  Whatever  was  the 
meaning  of  the^original  stanza,  the  •meaning  of  the  present  is  clear ;  H  was  in- 
tended to  announce  a  belief  in  a  fniare  state.  The  eritios,  tbei^fore,  were 
not  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  an  hypothetical  expression  to  infer  a 
different  design.  The  meaning  of  the  i^nza  is  now  demonstrated  by  the 
singplar  fact,  that  it  was  aabsUtutedfer  one  which liad  a  scepdoal  tendency, 
and  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  haying  a  directly  c^peaite  incli- 
nation. Besides  which,  there  is  that  in  the  hninan  spiiit  which  will  asse- 
verate the  certainty  of  what  many  affect  to  doubt,— but  only  affect.  The 
truth  is  substantiated  in  each  man's  own  existence. 
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piMrtiflly  appUcgUe.    Even  Adrilfet  was  vulaeraUe  in  tbe 

In  Rogers'  ^^  Human  Life,"  there  was  an  evident  cbange  of 
style.  The  poet  had  conformed  more  to  tbe  pmctice  m  his 
contemporaries.  The  versification  overfloivs  in  manv  places, 
and  the  sense  is  continued  to  the  succeeding  line.  This  very 
circumstance  ^ves  a  charm  to  that  poe«i,-*a  lightness  and  an 
airiness, — the  impression  of  which  we  shall  not  foi^get 

"  While  Memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.'' 

Campbell's  compositions  have  always  occasionally  indulged, 
this  licence*  We  uiow  not  that  ^^  Theodric^'  is  more  pregnant  of 
instances  than  any  former  work  of  his ;  but  instances  are  fre- 
quent in  the  present  poem. 

^V  Theodric  '  is  very  inartificial  in  its  plot,  and  d.efisotive  in  its 
d^npuemerU.  It  is  a  dotmestic  tale.  True  poetry  has  jilwa^ 
taken  the  colour  of  its  times.  Our  times  are  essentially  do- 
mestic. Still  they  are  not  without  variety;  and  more  might 
have  been  introduced  into  this  poem  with  advantage. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  introduced  by  the  following 
descriptive  lines  ^— 

M  *Xwa8  sunset,  and  tbe  Ranz  des  Vaches  was  sung. 
And  lights  were  o'er  th'  Helvetian  mountains  flung, 
That  gave  the  glf^cier  tops  their  richest  glow. 
And  tinged  the  lakes  like  molten  gold  below. 
Warmth  flushed  the  wonted  regions  of  the  storm, 
Where,  Phcenix  >like,  you  saw  the  eagle's  form. 
That  high  in  Heav'n's  vermilion  wheel'd  and  soared. 
Woods  nearer  frown'd,  and  cataracts  dash'd  and  roar'd. 
From  heights  brouzed  by  the  bounding  bouquetiu ; 
Herds  tinkling  roam'd  the  long-drawn  vales  between. 
And  hamblets  glitter'd  white,  and  gardens  flourished  green. 
Twas  transport  to  inhale  the  bright  sweet  air ! 
The  mountain-bee  was  revelling  in  its  glare, 
Aini  roving  with  his  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  enamell'd  moss. 
Earth's  features  so  harmoniously  were  link'd. 
She  seem'd  one  great  glad  form,  with  life  instinct. 
That  felt  Heav'u's  ardent  breath,  and  smiled  below 
Its  flush  of  love,  with  consentaneous  glow. 

.  *<  A  Gothic  church  was  near ;  tbe  spot  around 
Was  beautiful,  ev'n  though  sepulchral  ground ; 
For  there  nor  yew  nor  cypress  spread  their  gloom. 
But  roses  blossom'd  by  ^ach  rustic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spotless  marble  shone,— 
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A  niaMe^s  graye,— 'and  'twas  insertli'd  tbereou, 
'I'bat  youug  and  loved  she  died  whose  dust  was  there :  / 

**  *  Yes,'  said  my  comrade,  •  young  she  died  and  fair! 
Grace  form'd  her,  and  the  soul  of  gladness  play'd 
Once  in  the  blue  eyes  of  that  mountain  maid : 
Her  fingers  witch'd  the  chords  they  pass'd  along. 
And  her  lips  seeni'd  to  kiss  the  soul  in  song : 
Yet  woo'd,  and  worshipped  as  she  was,  till  few 
Aspired  to  hope,  'twas  sadly,  strangely  true. 
That  hearty  the  martyr  of  its  fondness,  burn'd 
And  died  of  love  that  could  not  be  returned. 

*'  Her  father  dwelt  where  yonder  castle  shines 
O'er  clustering  trees  and  terrace-mantling  vines. 
As  gay  as  ever^  the  laburnum's  pride 
Waves  o'er  each  walk  where  she  was  wpnt  to  glide,— 
And  still  the  garden  whence  she  graced  her  brow,         ' 
As  lovely  blooms^  though  trode  by  strangers  now.  / 

How  ofL  from  yonder  window  o'er  the  lakci    -  .- 

Her  song  of  wild  Helvetian  swell  and  shake, 
Has  mack  the  rudest  fisher  bend  his  ear. 
And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear! . 
Thus  bright,  accomplish'd,  spirited,  and  bland. 
Well-bom,  and  wealthy  for  that  simple  land. 
Why  had  no  gallant  native  youth  the  art 
,     To  win  so  warm — so  exquisite  a  heart  ? 

She,  midst  these  rocks,  inspired  with  feelings  strong, 

By  mountain-freedom — music — fancy— -song. 

Herself  descended  from  the  brave  in  arms,  ^ 

And  conscious  of  romance-inspiring  charms,  ^ 

Dreamt  of  heroic  beings ;  hoped  to  find 

Some  extant  spirit  of  chivalric  kind  ; 

And«  scorning  wealth,  look'd  coidev'n  on  the  <jaiiH 

Of  manly  worth,  that  lack'd  the  wreath  of  fame.^' 

This  maiden's  name  was  Julia,  and  she  was  the,  sister  of 
Udolph,  who,  though  only  sixteen  summers'  old, 

''  Had  gone,  poor  boy  I  in  soldiership  to  shine. 
And  bore  an  Austrian  banner  on  the  Rhine. 
' Twas  when,  alas !  our  Empire's  evil  star 
Shed  all  the  plagues,  without  the  pride  of  war ;  < 

When  patriots  bled»  and  bitterer  anguish  cross'd 
Our  brave,  to  die  in  battles  foully  lost. 
The  youth  wrote  home  the  rout  of  many  a  day ; 
Yet  still  he  said,  and  still  with  truth  could  say. 
One  corps  had  ever  made  a  valiant  stand,— 
The  corps  into  which  he  serv'd, — Theodric*s  baud. 
His  fame,  forgotten  chief,  is  now  gone  by, 
Eclipsed  by  brighter  orbs  jn  glory's  sky; 
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Yet  once  H  shone,  and  veterausy  when  they  ishow   ' 
Oar  fiehh  of  battle  twenty  yean  ago, 
'  Will  tell  you  featft  bit  ^mall  bijga(Jo.peifonned» 
Id  dwrgpa  nobly  ^ed  and  trenches  slorinod*, 
Time  was»  when  songs  were  chanted  to  his  jfame,    . 
And  soldiers  loved  the  march  that  bore  his  name ; 
The  iral  of  martial  hearts  was  at  his  call. 
And  that  Helvetian,  Udolph's,  most  of  all« 
Twas  touching,  when  the  storm  of  war  blew  wild. 
To  see  a  blooming  boy»-r-almost  a  child^ — 
Spur  fearless  at  his  leader's  words  and  signs, 
Brave  death  in  reconnoitring  hostile  liues^ 
And  speed  each  task,  and  tell  each  message  clear. 
In  scenes  where  war-trainM  men  were  stunn'd  with  fear. " 

Tlieodric.  is  Udolph's  leader,  and,  in  his  praise,  all  the 
letters  of  lldolpk  to  nis  parents  are  eloquent.  The  extra- 
vagant hjnperboles  of  youthful  style,  by  which  tbb  corres- 
pondence was  characterized, 

**  Impressed 
A  wondering  sister's  well-believing  breast ;—  ' 
She  caught  th'  illusion,  blest  Theodbic's  name. 
And  wildly  magnified  his  worth  and  fame ; 
Rejoicing  life's  reality  contained 
One,  heretofore,  her  fancy  had  but  feign'd, 
Whose  love  could  make  her  proud ;  and  time  and  chance 
To  passion  rais'd  that  day-dream  of  Romance." 

Udolph  is  wounded,—* 

'*  Once,  when  with  hasty  charge  of  horse  and  man, 
Our  arriere-guard  had  checkM  the  Gallic  van.*'    ' 

Theodrie  visiting  the  outpost,  finds  bis  younger  brother 
in  arms,  weltering  on  the  ground,  and  succours  him ;  and 
Xfdolph  is  soon  enabled  to  write  home, 

*^  Of  pains  assuaged,  and  symptoms  auguring  well.*** 

Vigorous  and  healed,  the  stripling  resumed  hi^  barb  and 
banner,  until  ^^  the  third  campaign  Bad  manlier  bronzed  his 
brow,"  when  the  temporary  peace  ^^  a  curtain  drop  between 
the  acts  of  death,"  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp,—' 

*«  And  Udolfh  left  his  chief 
As  with  a  son's  or  younger  brother's  grief ; 
But  journeying  home^  how  rapt  hb  spirits  rose ! 
How  light  his  footsteps  crush'd  St.  Gothard's  snows ! 
How  dear  seem*d  ev'n  the  waste  and  wild  Shreckhorn, 
Though  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scorn 
Upon  a  downward  world  of  pastoral  charms ; 
Where,  by  the  very  smell  of  dairy-farms, 
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And  fragrance  from  the  moufitaMi.liei;bag«  blown. 
Blindfold  his  native  hills  he  conid  have  knowii  !*' 

..He  displays  ^  the  picture  of  his  friend  in  warlike  dress," 
e  which  he  intended  to  adorn  their  gayest  room.     He  bids 
Julia  guess  who  it  was  :• — 

"  *Yes^^  she  replied,  *  'twas  he  methought  in  sleep. 
When  you  were  wounded,  told  me  not  to  weep/  ** 
•  ♦  -    ♦  0  1^ 

^*  Meanwhile  Thbooric,  who  had  years  before 
Learnt  £ngland*8  tongue,  and  lov'd  her  classic  lore, 
A  glad  enthusiast  now  explored  the  land. 
Where  Nature,  Freedom,  Art, smile  hand  in  hand: 

*    Her  women  fair ;  her  men  robust  for  toil ; 
Her  vigorous  souls,  high-cultured  as  her  soil ; 
Her  towns,  where  civic  independence  flings 
The  gauntlet  down  to  senates,  courts,  and  kings; 
Her  works  of  art  resembling  magic's  powers ! 
Her  mighty  fleets,  and  learning's  beauteous  bowers,— 
These  he  had  visited,  with  wonder's  smile, 
And  scarce  endur'd  to  quit  so  fair  an  isle. 
But  how  our  fates  from  uumomentous  things 
May  rise,  like  rivers  out  of  little  springs ! 
A  trivial  chance  postponed  his  parting  day, 
And  public  tidings  caus'd,  in  that  delay. 
An  English  jubilee.    Twas  a  glorious  sight ; 
At  eve,  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Pour*d  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  ^ze ; 
Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  m  the  blaze; 
Th'  illumined  atmosphere  was  warm  and  bland. 
And  Beauty's  groupes,  the  fau-est  of  (he  land; 
Conspicuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive  room. 
In  open  chariots  pass'd  with  pearl  and  plume. 
Amidst  them  he  remarked  a  lovelier  mien 
Than  e'er  his  thoughts  had  shap'd,  or  eyes  had  seen  : 
The  throng  detain*d  her  till  he  rein'd  his  steed, 
And,  ere  the  beauty  pass'd,  had  time  to  read 
The  motto  and  the  arms  her  carriage  bore^ 
Led  by  that  clue,  he  left  not  England's  shore 
Till  he  had  known  her:  and,  to  know  her  well, 
Prolong'd,  exalted,  bound,  enchantment*8  spell ; 
For  with  afiections  warm,  intense,  refin'd, 
She  mix'd  such  calm  and  holy  strength  of  mind. 
That,  like  HeavVs  image  in  the  smiling  brook, 
Celestial  peace  was  pictur'd  in  her  look. 
Hers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex'd, 
That  cheer'd  the  sad,  and  tranquillized  the  vex'd  : 
She  studied  not  the  nieanest  to  eclipse, 

.    And  yet  the  wisest  listened  to  her  lips ;       . 
1 
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She  saiig  not^  knew  not  Musk's  magic  akiil, 
Buf  yet  her  voict  bad  tones  thmt  tway*d  (be  wilh 
He  sought — he  won  herr-and  resolv'd  to  make 
HU  future  home  in  l^nglund  for  her  sake/* 

Matters  of  concern  recalled  bioi  ^^  to  Caesar's  court  a  season's 
space/*  and  he  b  welcomed  by  the  Helvetian  family,  in  which 
so  ^eat  an  interest  had  been  excited  on  his  account.  They 
will  not  hear  him  speak  of  speedy  parting,  and  he  promises  to 
abide  with  them  for  one  month: — 

'<  As,  blithe  be  trode  the  mountaiu.sward  as  they, 
And  felt  his  joy  make  ev*n  the  young  more  gay. 
How  jocund  was  their  break  fast- par  lour  fann'd 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath,— their  walks  how  blandi 
Fair  Julia  soem'd  her  brother's  soften'd  sprite— 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light, — 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unworldliucss  of  thought. 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew. 
And  twin  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  his  thoughts  to  love  one  moment  range?  — 
No!  he  who  had  lov'd  Constance  could  not  change! 
Besides,  till  grief  betray'd  her  undesigned, 
Th*  unlikely  thought  could  scarcely  reach  his  mind. 
That  eyes  so  young  on  years  like  his  should  beam 
Unwoo'd  devotion  back  for  pure  esteem, 

^  True  she  sang  to  his  very  soul,  and  brought 
Those  trains  before  him  of  luxuriant  thought. 
Which  only  Music's  Heav'n-born  art  can  brkig. 
To  sweep  across  the  mmd  with  angel  wing. 
Once,  as  he  smil'd  amidst  that  waking  trance. 
She  paus'd  o'ercome:  he  thought  it  might  be  chance. 
And,  when  his  first  suspicions  dimly  stole, 
flebuk'd  them  back  like  phantoms  from  his  soul. 
But  when  he  saw  his  caution  gave  her  pain, 
And  kindness  brought  su&pen.^e*8  rack  agnin. 
Faith,  honour,  friendship,  bound  him  to  unmask 
Truths  which  her  timid  fondness  fear'd  to  ask. 

"  And  yet  with  gracefully  ingenious  power 
Her  spirit  met  th'  explanatory  hour ; — 
£v*n  conscious  beauty  brighten*d  in  lier  eyes* 
That  told  she  knew  their  love  no  vulgar  prize ; 
And  pride,  like  that  of  one  more  woman-grown. 
Enlarged  her  mien,  enrich *d  her  voice's  tone. 
^Twas  then  she  struck  the  keys,  and  music  made 
That  mock'd  all  skill  her  hand  had  e'er  displayed : 
Inspired  and  warbling,  rapt  from  things  around. 
She  look'd  the  very  Muse  of  magic  sound, 
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Painting  in  j»ound  the  forms  of  joy  and  woe, .        '::':' 

Until  the  mind*s  eye  saw  them  melt  and  glow. 

Her  closing  strain  compos*d  and  cahn  she  play'd, 

And  sang  no  words  to  give  its  pathos  aid  ; 

But  grief  seem'd  lingering  in  its  lengthen'd  swell. 

And  like  so  many  tears  the  trickling  touches  fell. 

Of  Constance  then  she  heard  Theodric  speak. 

And  steadfast  Smoothness  still  possess'd  her  cheek  ; 

But  when  he  told  her  how  he  oft  had  plann'd 

Of  old  a  journey  to  their  mountain^land. 

That  might  have  brought  him  hither  years  before, 

*  Ah !  then,'  she  cried«  ^  you  knew  not  England's  shore ; 
And,  had  you  come,— and  wherefore  did  you  not  V 

*  Yes,'  tie  replied,  *  it  would  have  chang'd  our  lot  I' 
Then  burst  her  tears  thro'  pride's  restraining  bauds. 
And,  with  her  handkerchief  and  both  her  hands. 
She  hid  her  face  and  wept.— Contrition  stung 
Theodric,  for  the  tears  his  words  had  wrung. 

*  But  no,'  she  cried,  *  unsay  not  what  you've  said. 
Nor  grudge  one  prop  on  which  my  pride  is  stay'd  : 
To  think  I  could  have  merited  your  faith, 

'    Shall  be  my  solace  even  unto  death !' 

*  Julia/  Theodric  said,  with  purposed  look 
Of  fimuiess,  '  my  reply  deserved  rebuke : 
But,  by  your  pure  and  sacred  peace  of  mind. 
And  by  the  dignity  of  womankind. 

Swear  that,  when  F  am  gone,  you'll  do  your  best 

To  chase  this  dream  of  fondness  from  your  breast.'      .         . 

"Th*  abrupt  appeal  electrified  her  thought;  — 
She  looked  to  Heav'n,  as  if  its  aid  she  sought. 
Dried  hastily  the, tear-drops  from  her  cheek. 
And  signified  the  vow  she  could  not  speak," 

He  communes  with  her  mother  on  the  subject  She  had 
warned  her  child  from  the  first,  but  found  it  ''  hard  to  chide 
an  overffrateful  mind/'  However,  she  confesses,  that  in  her 
child's  illusion,  Theodric  had  been  blameless. 

"  At  night  he  parted  with  the  aged  pair ; 
At  early  mom  rose  Julia  to  prepare 
The  last  repast  her  hands  for  him  should  make; 
And  Udolph  to  convoy  him  o'er  the  lake. 
The  parting  was  to  her  such  bitter  grief. 
That  of  her  own  accord  she  made  it  brief; 
But,  ling'ring  at  her  window,  long  survey'd 
His  boat's  last  glimpses  melting  into  shade." 

Theodric  ^*  achieved  his  journey*s  object"  at  Austria^  and 
was  much  relieved  by  lldolph's  letters,  assuring  him  that 
Julia  had  borne  his  loss  resignedly.  He  took  uie  Rhenish 
route  to  Enffland,  and  solemnized  his  marriage  with  Constance. 
Constance  is  a  being  calculated  to  make  the  mind  feel 
"  That  mighty  truth — how  happy  arc  the  good." 
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But  ber  kindred  were  not  90  good  a»  henelf : 
**  Save  one  coDffeDial  sister,  ^ey  wece  al^ 
Such  foRs  to  her  bright  iDtellect  and  grao^i, 
As  if  she  bad  eogros^M  the  virtue  of  ber  race. 
Her  nature  strove  th*  unnatural  feuds  io  bea^ 
Her  wbdom  macte  the  weak, to  ]ber  appeal; 
And  tbousb  the  wounds  sbe  cured  were  soon  uoclesedf 
Unwearied  still  her  kindness  inl^pof^* 

'*  Oft  on  theat  eneeda  Iben^  else  w«wr>  tn  vaitt, 
A«d  tena^^a'bibak  vnUrailt  Imt,  gai^  bin  fnen. 
He  bore  bar  abtenoa  for  ila'piows  end,—*     " 
Bat  pnbHo  grief  bb  spirit  came  fo  bend; 
FiM*  war  lakl  waste  bis  native  land  once  mofe^ 
And  German  bonouv  bled  at  ev'ry  pore; 
Ob!  were  be  there,  be  Ibonglit,  to  rally  back 
One  broken  band,  or  periab  in  the  wrack  !** 

Constance  is  too  noble  to  seek  to  ^^  move  or  melt,  hb  pur- 
pose."— Sbe  is  willing  to  share  all  hazards  with  hirii — but 

"  One  campaign 
In  England  he  coninred  her  to  reinain» 
And  she  expressed  assent,  althongh  b^  heart 
In  secret  haul  resolved  they  should  not  part/' 

Here  the  narrative  becomes  unintelligible.  There  is  an  iif- 
dication  of  a  ^^  little  fiiult,  a  fraud  of  love's  romance,  a  plan's 
concealment;*' — but  of  the  feult,  the  fraud',  or  the  plan,  we 
confess  wre  can  form  no  distinct  idea.  But  it  seems,^  insteaa/if 
staying  at  home  with  him  till  he  departed  for  his  voyage,  sne 
makes 

"  Repair 

Again  to  kindred,  worthless  of  her  care. 

And  left  him  in  his  home  a  lonely  man." 

He  is  in  conseijuence  ''  damped  in  thoughts,  and  muses  on  tfa^ 
past,"^  and  Uimks  of  Udolph,  and  indulges  in  misgiving. 
^^  Least  looked  for  then  or  human  kind,  his  Udolph,  with 
mournful  joy,  that  mom' surprised  his  sight.'*  He  is  charged 
with  the  worst  tidings* — Julia  is  dying,  and 

*'  All  for  which  she  now,  poor  sufferer  sighs. 
Is  once  to  see  Theodric  ere  she  dies." 

Their  converse  is  broken  in  upon  abruptly  by  ^  viieitants,  to 
Constance  near  akin,''  who  come  to  inform  him  ^^thatOonstance 
will  a.  fortnight  yet  remain. " 

"  Vex*d  by  their  tidings,  and  the  haughty  view    '  * 

They  cast  on  Udolph  as  the  youth  withdrew, 
Theodric  blamed  his  Constance's  intent. -J- 
The  demons  went,  and  left  him  as^  they  went. 
To  read,  when  they  were  gone  beyond  recall, 
A  note  from  her  lov'd  hand,  explaining  all. 
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'  Slie  said,  that  iRcHh  tbair  house  »he  onlv  i^aM 
That  partinjG;  peace  might  with  thera  all  be  made  ; 
But  pray'd  for  love  to  share  his  foreign  life. 
And  shop  all  future  chance  of  kindred  strife. 
He  wrote  with  speed,  his  soul's  consent  to  say: 
The  letter  miss'a  her  on  her  homeward  way. 
In  six  hours  CoNstancb  was  within  his  arms  : 
Moved,  fiush'd,  unlike  her  wonted  calm  of  charms. 
And  breathless— with  uplifted  hands  outspread — 
Burst  into  tews  npon  hit  neck,  and  ssid, — 
*  I  knew  that  those  who  brou^t  yonr  message  laugli'd. 
With  poison  of  their  own  to  point  the  shaft ; 
And  this  my  one  kind  sister  thought,  yet  loth 
Confess'd  she  fear'd  'twas  true  you  have  been  wroth. 
But  here  you  are,  and  smile  on  me:  my  paia 
Is  gone,  and  Constance  is  herself  again.' 
His  ecstacy,  it  may  be  guess*d,  was  much. 
Yet  pain's  extreme  and  pleasure's  seem*d  to  touch. 
What  pride !  embracing  beauty's  perfect  mould ; 
What  terror !  lest  his  row  rash  woitls,  mistold. 
Had  agonized  her  pulse  to  fever's  heat : 
But  caTm'd  again  so  soon  it  healthful  beat. 
And  such  sweet  tones  were  in  her  voice's  sound. 
Composed  herself,  she  breathed  composure  round.'* 

Slie  consents  that  be  should  attend  Julia's  dying  wish — 
**  I'll  wait  for  your  return  on  England's  shore. 
And  then  will  cross  the  deep  and  part  no  more." 
When  he  went  from  Constance,  ^^he  stifled* '  a  dark  presentiment, 
**  Some  ailment  lurk'd,  ev'n  whilst  she  smiled,  to  mock 
His  fears  of  harm  from  yester-moming's  shock;" 
Bat  left  a  page  in  charge  to  follow  bim,  if  her  health  were 
threatened.  ^ 

''With  Udolph  then  he  reach'd  the  house  of  woe. 
That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's. brow 

,  Scowl'd  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovel^r  now ! 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of  ice. 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  precipice ; . 
And  whilst  their  falline  echoed  to  the  wind, 
The  wolf's  long  howl  m  dismal  discord  joined. 
While  white  yon  watei's  foam  was  raised  in  clouds 
That  whirl'd  like  spirits  wailing  in  their  shrouds : 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din— 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept,  within !" 

His  grief  for  Julia's  death  is  ^^ stunned  into  stupor/'  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  page. 

"Twas  fancying  Constance  underneath  the  shroud 
That  cover'd  Julia  made  him  first  weep  loud. 
And  tear  himself  away  from  them  that  wept. 
Fast  hurrying  homeward,  night  nor  day  he  slept, 
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Till,  launched  at  sea,  be  dreamt  that  hh  sotofs  wa^t 
Clung  (o  him  on  a  bridge  of  ice,  pale,  faint. 
O'er  cataracts  of  blood.     Awakvj  he  bless*d 
The  shore ;  nor  hope  left  utterly  his  bre^t. 
Till  reachhig  home,  terrific  omen^!  there 
The  straw-laid  street' preluded  his  ddipair«— 
The  servant's  look— the  lible  that  reveal'd 
His  letter  sent  to  Oonstak€B  4ast,  8tttli8eal'cl» 
Though  speech  aMd  hearnttgleftiiini^  told  too  clear 
^  That  he  had  now  to  snlfeF^^not  to'fear.'' 

It  seems  the  mother  of  Constance  had  fdres^en  that,— (it  b 
"  her  one  kind  sister"  who  is  speaking;) — 

"  Should  CoNaTANCE  leave  the  land,  she  would  withdraw 
Our  Hottse^s  charm  against  the  world's  neglect — 
The  only  gem  that  drew  it  some  respect. 
Hence,  when  you  went,  she  came  and  vainly  spoke 
To  change  her  pujpose  — grew  incensed,  ana  broke 
With  execrations  from  her  kneeling  child. 
Start  not !  your  angel  from  her  knee  rose  mild, 
Fear'd  that  she  should  not  long  the  scene  outlive. 
Yet  bade  ev'n  you  th'  unnatural  one  forgive. 
Till  then  her  ailment  had  heen  slight,  or  none ; 
But  feist  she  droop'd,  and  fatal  pains  came  on : 
Foreseeing  their  event,  she  dictated 
And  sign'd  these  words  for  yon."    The  tetter  said'^ 

"Theodric,  this  is  destiny  abote 
Our  power  to  baflie ;  bear  it  then,  my  love! 
Rave  not  to  learn  the  usage  L  have  borne. 
For  one  true  sister  left  me  not  forlorn ; 
And  though  youVe  absent  in  another  land. 
Sent  from  me  by  my  own  well-meant  command. 
Your  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine. 
As  these  clasp'd  ha!)ds  in  blessing  you  now  join: 
Shape  not  imagined  horrors  in  my  fate^ — 
Ev'n  now  my  sufferings  are  not  very  great ; 
And  when  your  griefs  first  transports  shall  subside, 
I  call  upon  your  striength  of  soul  and  pride 
To  pay  my  memory,  if  'tis  worth  the  debt. 
Love's  glorying  tribute— not  forlorn  regrbt: 
I  charge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure  up- 
Reflection's  balmy^  not  its  bitter  cup. 

,    My  pard'iiing  angel,  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have  given 
To  me ;  and  our  life's  union  has  j^en  clad 
In  smiles  of  bliss  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  had. 
Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance  cast  1 
Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past  1 
No !  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast. 
There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts  at  rest; 
And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shine. 
As  if  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine  ; 
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For  if  you  ytzt  not  pi^c^dly  wUh  your  ytufi^ 

For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  lived  m  vain. 

But  I  CQpj^re  ypjur  maQliness  to  bear 

My  loss  with  Boble  spirit -ruot  despair : 

1  ask  you  by  opr  love  to  promise  this, 

And  kiss  these  words,  where  1  have  left  a  kiss,— 

The  latest  from  my.  living  lips  for  yours.'^ 

Words  that  wilt  solace  him  while  life  endures : 
For  thougb  Ms  spirit  from  ivBic^kMi's  surge 
Could  ne'er  %o  life,  as  life  had  been,  ennerge. 
Yet  still  that  mind  whose  harmony  eJate 
Rang  sweetness,  ev'n  beneath  the  crush  of  fate, — 
That  mind  in  whose  regard  all  things  were  placed 
In  Tiews  that  soften'd  them,  or  lights  that  graced,  — 
That  soul*5  example  could  not  but  dispense 
A  portKHi  of  its  own  bless'd  influence; 
InvokiQg  him  to  pQ9ee,  and  that  self-sway 
Which  R>rtune  cannot  give,  nor  take  away : 
And^  though  he  moiim*d  her  long,  'twas  with  sudi  woe,. 
As  if  her  spirit  wstch'd  him  still  below." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  characters  of  Julia  and 
Constance  are  well  contrasted.  He  will  also  perceive  that 
the  tale  is  laweatphly  crude  and  defective.  Campbell  can^ 
and  ought  to  write  a  better  narrative  thdn  this.  Our  poet9 
are  content ^ith  brief  flights  and  petty  efforts.  ,  Why  do  they 
not  rouse  each  his  peculiar  genius  to  a  strenuous  effort,  and  de- 
serve success,  by  aaring  an  impprtant  theme  upon  a  magni- 
ficent scale  ? 

For  what  then  is  this  poem  valuably  ? — 

For  the  transparency  of  its  diction,  and  the  unincumbered 
progress  of  the  narrative.  The  subject  is  not  overlaid  with 
adyentitious  ornament,  bCit  depends  for  its  effect  upon  its  own 
intrinsic  interest,  such  as  it  is.  The  thoughts  are  tersely  ex- 
pressed, and  shine  through  the  language. 

And  here  we  may  infer  another  difference  between  Rogers  an 
Campbell.  If  Campbell  polishes,  h^  does  not  take  to  pieces. 
The  veil  of  words  which  he  weaves  for  his  Muse's  countenance  is 
carefiiUy  and  beautifully  wrought.  The  workmanship  of  that 
of  Rogers  is  changed  so  often,  that  scarcely  any  thing  of  the 
origin^  pattern  remains,  and  is  sometimes  finally  so  over- 
wrought, that  her  aspect  is  c^neealed  beneath  the  gorgeous 
lH>vering. 

There  is  a  warmth  and  vigour  in  Campbell's  verse, 
that  keep  the  stream  of  words  in  a  perpetual  flow  and  glassy 
clearness.  Rogers- congeals. the  vernal  stream  to  ice,  with  the 
severity  of  his  critical  tact,  that  upon  its  hardened  surface  he 
may  put  what  devices  he  will,  in  tasteful  sport,  with  hisskatedr 
heel.     The  thought^-*— the  sentiment  is  out  of  the  question ;  hia 
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c^onc^^jd  U  oaljr  with  the  lajpguage^.  MJ.^oquf^l^'/  iwa^^iri^r 
ceptioo  to  tbe9e  alriciurea  •»  <"•. 

The  veil  x>f  wordashcmld  be  Iranmrenly  the  beaiHiiM^euiif 
ten^Qoe  of  the  divine  Muse  dioiiid  sfaine  tbrDugb  ti^?/ Ilk 
sfcrean  of  words  Aoukl  be  peUueid ;  the  thougfatey  litte'peUik^ 
shoitUbo  seen  distidctljr  is  the  depth.  'r  >:;  v/ol  o« 

.   t   '    *o  ^'>/r.l^  ■2111 

,  '.  ..-....•   ,}.,.„ 

M>iw>M*"w.tMiMi..^i.       ,  1-1,     .''tiolq 

»...,>  i--t,;iiiU 

Gj^eece^  in  1823  and  1824 ;  being  a  Series  of  hett€r$^4mdoim 

,  XXocumentSf  on  the  Greek  Jtevolution;  written  dtmng  a  Vifit 

to  tlud  Country,    By  the\ion.  Colonel  JLeices^er  StoAhope.' 

.  JUustrtUed  by  several  curious   Fac-^Hmiles,'     To  whichis 

addedj   the  Life  of  Mustapha  Ali.  —  Loodon^    Sherwood 

and  Co. 

Thb  title  of  this  work  is  calculated  to  awaken  intense  interest. 
jGhreece^.even  when  blasted  by  the  withering  hand  of  barb&fi&fi 
tyranny,  was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glorious  recolleetions^ 
which,  in  some  de^'ee,  relieved  the  threefold  gloom  of  igad* 
ranee,  and  cowardice,  and  slavery :  but,  when  we  view  heir 
awaking  from  the  lethargy  of  centuries,  and  exerting  all  her 
physical  and  mental  energy  to  deliver  herself  from  the  (te« 
grading  thraldom  in  which  she  has  been  so  long  held  by  ffacf 
itifidel  oppressor,  every  feeling  which  is  honourable  to  oiMP 
nature  is  aroused  in  her  behalf.  The  cause  of  Greece  is  tbtf 
cs^use  of  freedom,  of  civilization,  of  literature,  and  of  religion. 
Barren  must  be  the  mind,  and  cold  the  heart,  of  hin^wtni 
does  not  rejoice  in  its  triumphs.  v  i. . 'U 

We  entered  upon  the  perusal  of  the  volume  be&re  us  utilll 
highly-excited  expectations.  We  had  not,  however,  Advaneeil 
&r  in  our  labour  before  we  discovered  that  the  title^page:had 
misled  us,  and  that,  instead  of  "  Greece,  in  1823  and  ISM^'^ 
it  should  have  run  thus,  —  "The  Praise  of  Mr.  JierrM)) 
Bentham,  with  a  word  or  two  about  Greece,"  The  ww#w 
preceded  by  a  pre&ce  frpm  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Mk*;'Rjr^i 
Which  is  really  written  with  great  intelligence  and  ability,^itna 
is  incomparably  the  best  part  of  the  volume.  Our  readers,'  "pi 
ate  sure,  will  be  pleased  with  an  extract: —  , 

**  The  uanie  of  Greece  is  calculati^d  to  awaken  and  revive  in  ^yw^y 
bosom  ffelings  of  the  most  pleasurable  aiid  improving  kind.  Witb  PDr< 
earliest  years  we  are  taught  to  admire  the  energy  and  pathos  4>f  j^r 
poets;  aud,  ss  we  advance  towards  manhood,  the  genius  of . Ji^  thiPr 
torians^  po  less  than  the  heroic  actions  which  they  have  commeii^iTinB^: 
become  the  favourite  theme  of  our  study.  In  the  yet  higln^,  c«MM)f rff^*^ 
niao„  the  culture  of  the  niiod  and  the  admiiustcalipq.pf  U|«;4^l^jtjli^ 
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trrHa^s  of  Aivci^t  Gttece  rise  still  Mglier,  and  approach,  in  many 
points,  to  that  sublime  system  of  ethics  which  characterizes  the  religion 
professed  b^  their  descendants.  That  sueh' a  nation,'  deseended  from 
Ilid  warriors,  the^  poets,  the  iMStonana,  and  the  phiiosophera,  wh9  pre- 
seiift  id  m  thcf  noblest  types  4»f  their  reipectife  classes,  siieuld  hav«  sank 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  moral  ene«^y  as  to»  haVe.beoome  the  imnmniiur. 
ing  slaves  of  a  race  of  uncivilized  infidels,  was  a  phenomenon  too  re- 
markable to  be  overlooked,  and  too  huiniliating  not  to  be  universally  de- 
plored. From  the  school-boy  to  the  statesman^  all  who  had  imbibed  the 
slightest  taste  for  literature,  joined  in  the  lamentation,  and  could  only 
account  for  this  apparent  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  things  by- 
the^  Supposition  that  the  modern  Greek  had  degenerated  from  the 
iMeiTts  aiMi  magnanhnity  of  his  forefathers ;  that  the  owi  of  Minerva 
bad  dwindled  into  a  beetle,  and  tliat  the  sword  of  Achilles  had  been 
again  exchanged  for  the  needle  and  distaff  of  the  effeminate  attendant 
on  the  conrt  of  Lycomedes.'' 

The  letters  which  compose  the  volume  were  written,  during 
a  ^hort  residence  in  Greece^  by  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  are 
addressed  to  Mr.  Bo  wring.  They  are  very  profuse  in  details 
of  what  the  colonel  did,  and  what  he  said ;  but  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  as^juninteresting  to  the  general  reader  as  the  li^t 
of  promotions  in  the  London  Gazette.  Of  the  general  state  of 
Gi%ece,  of  the  laws,  of  manners,  of  religion,  of  literature,  and 
of  the  useful  or  the  liberal  arts,  the  information  afforded  is 
very  scanty  indeed.  Among  the  few  passages  worth  extract- 
ing^  is  the  following  account  of  the  arrangements  for  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice: — 

'^  Greece  is  divided  into  cantons  and  sub-cantons.  These  are  under 
the  immediate  government  of  prefects  and  sub-prefects.  Each  com- 
nounity  elects  a  president,  who  is  under  (he  primate  of  the  district,  and 
liathare  directed  by  the  sub-prefect.  In  every  canton  and  sub-canton 
there  is  a  court  of  justice.  The  prefect  communicates  with  the  minister 
oi  the  home*department.  In  each  canton  there  is  a  secretary-general, 
a  finance-minister,  a  war-minister,  a  naval  minister  and  captain  of  the 
port  where  required,  and  a  minister  of  police.  The  sub-cantons  have 
analogous  establishments.  Each  community  elects  three  persons,,  who 
represent  the  government,  and  act  under  the  sub.prefect. 

There  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  canton.  In  each  sub-canton 
there  is  a  court,  consisting  of  three  judges,  for  commercial,  political, 
and  criminal  affairs.  These  courts  are  provisional.  In  each  canton 
tliere  is  a  tribunal  of  five,  called  Tribunal  des  Armes,  The  justice  of 
the  peace  decides  all  matters  not  exceeding  one  hundred  piastres;  those 
under  fifty  piastres  are  not  appealable.  He  also  judges  all  petty  cases 
of  assault,  and  all  questions  concerning  irrigation.  ()e  cannot  sentence  to 
more  than  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  hns  the  power  of  changing 
bodily  punishment  into  a  fine,  which  must  not  exceed  150  piastres. 
From  these  judgments  there  is  no  appeal.  Each  justice  of  the  peace 
has  a  secretary  and  a  registrar.     No  prosecution  can  take  place  without 
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a  written  ft|at<ni^i|t«  Ail  aentenoes  niuat  be  gtvea  fn  piitllii^  knd  is 
Mtrilingi  If  lUe  parties  are  aot  satis6ed  with  the  sentence^' tWs%&^ 
iwineilittte^ -write  dowo  their  intention  to  appeal  on  the  brief. 

*VXh«  iir9t  tribuiHils  decide  jpolitlcal,  commercial^  and  c^iixtil^l 

affairS)  and  also  cases  of  appeal  from  the  justices  of  the  peao^.^^^ia 

4heaa  CtOarls  ail  pkaa  aa«l  answers  must  be  in  writing :  their  sehk/i^^s 

■Ape  KOt  defioitite,  but  are  liable  to   revision  by  the  Tribui)ah'%f 

Appeal.  ■  ^';' 

ff  The  Tribunals  of  Appeal  judge  all  cases  of  appeal  from  the  m\ 
ti'ibuoaJs*  The  sentences  of  these  courts,  on  commercial  and  polidm 
aSaiOBt  uot  exceeding  4000  piastres,  are  final ;  but,  when  they  e^d 
Uitt  sttoi,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  General  Tribunal  of  Greece.  Ifl  cri« 
Nunal  cases,  the  sentences  of  the  Tribunals  of  Appeal  are  not  app^l« 
ableii  except  sentence  of  decapitation  be  awarded,  in  which  c^sS^  H* 
ference  may  be  made  to  the  General  Tribunal. 

"  Each  community  has  a  notary,'  who  roust  be  approved  by  t6c 
government.  All  mouey-contracts  must  be  made  in  his  presence,  and 
both  parties  must  come  before  him  for  that  purpose.  He  must  also 
attend  those  who  wish  to  make  their  wills,  and  notify  the  ph^si6al  and 
moral  state  of  the  testators." 

Of  the  manners  of  the  Capitani,  we  hare  some  infocna- 
tion  : — 

**  The  Capitani  being  the  most  powerful  and  influential  men  in 
Greece,  I  will  give  you  a  short  account  of  one  of  them,  named  Stonari* 
This  chief  lives  at  a  village  called  Kutchino,  near  the  river  Aspropo- 
tamus,  in  T-hrace^  A  portion  of  his  property  lies  in  the  plahi»  and  the 
rest  In  the  mountains.  He  possesses  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
villages,  and  each  of  these  contains,  upon  an  average,  about  seventy 
fduiilies.  The  people  of  the  mountains  are  chiefly  occupied  with  tlieir 
hc'rds.  Stonari  himself  has  about  7  or  8000  head  of  cattle,  and  bis 
family  altogether  own  about  500,000.  They  consist  of  horses,  own, 
cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  chiefly  of  the  two  latter.  The  flocks  re- 
main seven  months  in  the  mountains,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the 
.  plains.  The  Capitano  lets  out  his  cattle  to  herdsmen,  who  are  bound 
to  give  him  yearly,  for  each  sheep,  two  pounds  of  butter,  two  pounds 
of  cheese,  two  pounds  of  wool,  and  one  piastre.  Each  family  has  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  and  they  generally  cf^r  a 
small  tract  of  ground  and  cultivate  it.  The  plains  are  tolerably  well 
cultivated.  They  do  not  belong  to  Stonari,  but  are  held  by  tli6ttiti- 
vators,  who  pay  one-third  of  their  rent  to  the  Turks,  one-third  to  the 
Capitano,  and  one-third  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soldiers. 

''Tlie  peasantry  live  ilL  They  have  eighty-nine  fast-days  in  the 
y^ar^  \n  addition  to  the  regular  lasts,  which  are  every  Friday  tnd 
Saturday.  On  other  days  they  eat  cheese,  butter,  and  bread  ;  and  on 
Sundays  and  festivals,  meat.  The  women  are  treated  like  slave%  and 
ikrform  all  the  hard  labour.  The  Capitani  and  Primates  pay  tittle 
more  respecj  to  their  wives  than  to  their  vassals.  When  a  stranger 
appears,  the  women  kiss  his  hand,  and  bring  him  water*  They  do  not 
appear  at  table  with  their  lords. 
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,  ;^  Th^  jnferiof  Capitani,  under  Stonari^  eaqb  receive  tlie.diies  of  thiee 
,q^  four  families^  ami  eacb  conimand^  a  certani  numbef'of  men. 

*' The  regular  soldiers  under  Stonari  amount  to  400.    lie  c^ukt 

pnust^r  SOOO  more  from  among  bis  ^jea^antr^/   Thejf  are  paid  tfiAy 

.f^uring  tbree  montbs  in  llie:^ear:  t4ie  first  blass  iiebeive  tiventy  piastreff 

p^jT  tfiontb;   the  second,  fifteen;    and  the  third,'  tWeife.     Tbey  live 

•  wejf,  and  eat  twice  a  day  bread  and  meat.     Thtey  r<»eeive  tbeh*  ratJoas 

from  tbe  owners  of  the  bouses  where  tbey  dWel^.     They  are  funiisbed 

.  jf  itb  aomiunition  and  hides  to  niHJie  shoes  of  from  tbe  Capitano^  but 

.tbey  find  fheir  own  arms  and  clothes.     I'bey  are  s'libjecletf  tanb  mil»- 

.  tary  <iiscipiine  or  punis^hnient,  and  can  quit  theb*  chief  at  pleadufe. 

When  on  a  march,  the  ofiicers  of  tbe  villages  through  \vbicb  tbey  puf^ 

^nust  furnish  them  with  quarters,  and  the  owners  of  the  boases  wfiei-e 

they  lodge  must  provide  4bem  with  food,  and  whatever  th^  dettimHs 

if  they  do  not,  tltey  are  sure  to  be  ill-treated.     Ihe  troops  omffot, 

lu>wev€ar,  remaUi  above  three  or  four  dajs  in  the  same  village.      •    -  >> 

*'  There  is  a  Primate  in  each  village.  These  Primates  are  mider  tbe 
cpntrol  of  4he  Capitani,  who  are  tbe  Princes  of  tbe  country. 

^'  Each  village  is  generally  provided  with  two  or  three  Priests,  Irh© 
receive  from  100  to  60Q  piastres  yearly.  Tbe  people  are  very  religroua, 
and  fear  their  pastors.  There  are  several  monasteries  in  Stuoari's  diflU 
(arict)  but  no  nunneries.  In  the  Morea  there  are  two  nunneries^  :Tbe 
Priests  are  not  generally  rich.  .   . 

"  Justice  there  is  none*  The  Priests,  the  Primates,  or  the  Capitani, 
decide  arbitrarily  in  all  case^. 

**  The  wives  of  the  soldiers  remain  in  th^  villages  during  their  hus- 
band's absence,  to  look  after  their  families  and  flocks/' 

The  name  of  Byron  induces  us  to  make  anollier  extract. 
We  had  anticipated  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  information, 
regarding  that  illustrious  man  ;.  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing,  oureelves  disappointed,  that  in  a  volume  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Greece,  so  little  is  said  of  uim  who  acted  so 
consDicuous  and  important  a  part  in  her  liberation.  Indeed, 
Irford  Byron  and  Colonel  Stanhope,  seem  aknoBt  constantly 
to  have  difiTered  as  to  the  best  means  of  eflfecting  tbe  object 
which  they  both  bad  iii  view ;  it  is,  however,  but  justice  to 
the  latter,  to  add,  that  he  expresses  himself  after  his  Lord- 
ship^B  death,  in  the  language  of  almost  unmecisu red  eulogy. 
And  thiH  forgetfulness  of  his  differences  with  a  man  wl^ose 
*'r€^ce  wfl,8  run,"  we  regard  jeis  highly  honourable  to  his 
feelings.''     "    '^' , ^  ^         .;  ^ 

'f<  Hjsliordshtp  then  began,  according  tjQ  jQUstctifii,  to  j^tf^ck  Mr. 
Beotbam.  l.said,  it  was  highly  illiberal  tp  niBke^p^rsofiai, a tfa^sqa 
Mr.  Bentbani  before  a  friend  who  held  biui  in  high  estitnation^  -  He 
said,  that  be  only  attacked  bis  pubKc  principles^  wbiich  .were  mere 
theories^  but  dangerous ;  ii\j  urious  to  Spain,  and  calculate  to  do  great 
mischief  in'Greece.  i  did  not  object  to  bis  Lordship's  .attackiii^  l/i^. 
B/s  principles  ;  what  I  objected  to  were  his  personalities.  Hb  Lord- 
ship never  reasoned  on  any  of  Mr.  B.'s  writings,  but  merely  made  sport 
of  them.    I  would,  tbei^fore,  ask  him  what  it  was  that  he  objected 
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I0u<'  lM)id-%fiM.ii|iailtdM4  liw'j^G^ijfiniiv  ufifin^  hdt^pUl  Itiat 
ea(|»ericna  in  Pas^viitit,'  U<AftillNHik^ilre«({itad:pi«>i«d  iliolllefmiri 
IwM  Umi  ficnibaiu  iIumI  «  ^oityfiAtieb^iMfts  (but  f!kmirlht4  J^ylwsi 
•fter 'pctoftfiftiug  Kfaenii.priiidplei  inrnt  b»  boybood^kadywIicn^iMM 
tiponi  u>  «ct^  proved  hinubll  a  Trntkii^Ltttt  •  Bjion^ttted,  ii|tt;:pi«i^ 
llMfeyouof  tUfl^ — ^Yoor  comiutt^-eoAdtuwomm^  ioimnuh  ther-.f^um^ 
I^y4»ckii9iing  ftgniMt-tt  to  MaTrdooidfito,  tf ad  Ttiiir  ^cpdral  jiWosaii^ 
KbcnJ  ^Inciplet«^Lord  B^ffoit  «aid,  thai  if  he  had  heM  «pi  M^nsii^ 
be  couM  have  crushed  the  preB».«««»I'  replied,  •  with  adiittfis^tp^mT, 
ivbichj  by  the  %iray»  you  never  pdaseoed^  j^u  went  to  the  Priaee  aai| 
potaoaed  bis^earw— ixird  Bjroo  declaimcMl  against  the  hberala-'ar^aiii 
iie  knew.— 'Bulwhat  libeiaUF  I  asked;  did  he  bAnrew  his  iiotiQii9<cif 
Icee-iiieii  from  the  ftaljsas?-^Lord  Byron.  No;  from  the  Hualsi 
CSavtwrigiits,  4^c— «And  stilt,  said  1,  you  presented  Caitvvright's^HeiMA 
Bi^aad  aided  Hunt  by  praising  hispo^ry.aad  giviiKg  liim  the^  Me  of 
grour  works.— Lord  Byron  exclaimed,  you  are  worse  than 'Wilaoii^  and 
abiMild  quk  the  army.—  1  replied,  I  i^m  a  mere  soldier,  but  n^^r  iriU 
i  abandon  my  principles.  Our  principles  are  diametrically  opposatr, 
ao  let  us  avoid  the  subject.  If  Lord  Byron  acts  up  to  his  professions, 
he  will  be  the  greatest^ — if  not»  the  neancat,  of  aiaulund.-^He  said 
he  hoped  his  character  did  not  depend  on  my  assertions.  No,  safd  I, 
your  genius  has  immortalized  you.  The  worst  could  not  deprive  you 
of  fame. — Lord  Byron.  Well ;  you  shall  see :  judge  me  by  my  acti 
When  he  wished  me  good  night,  1  took  up  the  light  to  conduct  hint  to 
the  passage,  but  he  said.  What!  bold  up  a  light  to  a  Turk!  . 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question  between 
LfOrd  Byron  and  Colonel  Stanhope.  We  leave  every  one 
to  form  his  own  opinion,  both  of  the  matter  and  style  of 
Mr.  Jeremy  Bentnam,  having  none  of  our  own  to  oflfer. 
either  as  to  his  legislative  Aeories,  or  his  ^^long-taUed 
compounds."  But  that  gientleman  must  have  &r  more 
vanity  than  we  believe  him  to  possess,  if  he  is  not  diagustecl 
with  meeting  upon  almost  every  page  of  the  present  vdhime 
with  such  expressions  as  the  venerable  Bentham  ;  the  immortal 
Bentham  ;  Bentham,  the  toisesi  of  jurists  ;  Bentham,  the  great 
citilittn  and  philantfiropist ;  Bentham,  the  greatest  civHiak 
of  Ms,  or,  perhaps,  ojany  age  ;  and  so  forth.  Some  regattl 
ahould  surely  be  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the  person  ^bo  Is 
be  object  of  this  absurd  adulation.  It  is  bad  enou^lt  to 
'  •'damn  with/oiw*  praise;"  it  is  much  worse  to  overwhelm 
with  extravagant  and  ridiculous  panegyric.  ' 

We  are  disposed  to  thiok^  that  Uiose,  who,  in  the  jparsuit 
of  health  or  pleasure,  are  about  to  seek  the  advantages  of  a 
niore  genial  climate  than  their  own,  might  do  well  in  pro- 
ceeding to  Greece,  To  such  as  are  inclined  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, the  following  statement  of  the  average  prioe^iOf 
land  and  provisions  at  Athens  will  not  be  unacceptal^  :-t^.  , . 

"  Land  should  give  a  profit  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  the  purefaascr. 
The  land-lax  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  produce  yearly. 
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|ifeu«fq:;{2|^.T^ArBiao  sdrvtiAtyl^lJ^  £oJbdatld:«lotliiii|^y<pei^  mofttb^  '^ 
ptiii^es^^f-AiimiicUscfTant^  clitlo;>'-^WJieat,  pev  okr^42  paris.'^^rettdl 

iKi|i9e-kMl(i«f  ^o«d^  ^N>|laras.^^Multeii)  per^dkr,  frmaSQ  lo»4Q^Hii»i 
f^<Mit,^,ptr i  iekr».  «5  ,to  SiOi  ptofaa.  -*-  Beef,  fwwn  SO  W  46 »  pMM^ 
|M!C  0kn4-A  turke>y,  6  piaai«».-<-A  goosey  4  pi96tresr«-^A 'cWcky^^ 
fMi^fe&ifHA  cbickeiif .  5Q  pftraa.-^A:  partridge^  SlO  paras;^ A  tv^ddt. 
toQk^.85<  parai..r^A  liare,  47  pa^as.*- Butter,  pto^kr,  %tna^'d^  ^»|j| 
pisiBltes.>t4.Siigait,  per  okr,  6  piastres. — Hooeyr  from  60  to  70»pani9;^ 
'Wif»^>per  «|ir,  fffom  12  tola  pacas. — Milk,  18  paras;  per  ^dktl-uif^ 
p!er*«iikr^  60  panM^— Rum,  per  bottle,  KX)  para5,-«ftakt,  pet^t&^j^^l 
lIMbstrsfr^-^Ricfi^  from  ^6  to  40  para»,  per  okr.^New  cheese^  urittoitt 
jsill,  ^'paras,.perokr.**01d  cheese,  wicbout  salt,  40para9,.p^r^^dk^^ 
'^£>W'>  P^^  100^  6  piastres.— Salt,  6  paras,  per  okr.  -<<  i 

•  '^N*B.-r-Aji  okr  is  equal  to  2|  pounds  French.     A  piastre  is  e^uM 
%Q,6  pence;  40  paras  make  a  piastre,  and  10  piastres  1  dollar.**    '    •> 

Tie  colonel  closes  his  labours  with  what  he  terms  "  a  r^ 
port  o»  the  state  of  Greece,"  from  which  we  shall  make  a  few 
extracts : — 

"Administration  of  Justice. — The  Byzantine  and  parts 
of  the  Napoleon  codes  prevail  in  Greece.  Neither  are,  bowser, 
'much  attended  to,  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  in  its  lowe^ 
state. 

•«  ♦.  ♦  ♦  *  «  «  ♦;. 

•*  PbLiCE. — The  police  is  best  supported  by  the  military  chiefs^ 
'especially  at  Athens.  With  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Missolonghi. 
pet^nal  security  prevails  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  unde'r'  the 
'Tttfkfidi  government.  Assassinations  are  extremely  rare.  TravcfHefs 
move  tfbottt  with  great  safety.  .  ■     -" 

..».,»  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  :    »-' 

**  State  of  tbe  Greek  Church.— The  ceremonies  of  tik 
preek  church  are  tawdry  and  irrational.  The  pric^sts,  thougb  they 
ip^ssess  considerable  influence,  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  ipi^ 
,jpoj)deratiug  swa}  over  their  flocks  that  is  exercised  in  some  Catholic 
pouutries.  This  may, be  attributed  to  their  poverty,  and  to  t^  couli- 
teraclioo  of  the  Mahommedan  religion.  Where  toleration  au4  a 
variety  of  religions  prevail,  there  the  power  of  tl»e  priests  timsl  be 
subdued,  except  within  the  pale  of  the  eitublislied  slate  crted*  'i'lie 
Greek  priests  were  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  glurioii^ 
revolution.  They  traversed  the  country,  ^nj  enlisted  ihttr  votanes  m 
ihe  honourable  plot;  they  fought  in  the  n^iiks  of  the  noble  in^^urgenls^ 
and  many  of  them  are  permauentlv  engaged  us  soldii^rs^  and  ^oine  as 
'Optaios.  During  the  period  of  their  militiUy  service,  they  are  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiasi  ical  fund  ions.  This  rule 
ckM»  BOt  extOMi  to  peaceful  employments.  The  vice-ptesideut  of  the 
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hgUialJte  bockjr  andfllic  imiiiMf  r  of  the  iot^br  aie,  of  the  dj^cal  ^^r. 
The  pHetts^reiddnslnoUB*  Most  af  them  are  Engaged  in  agriplt/ure 
and  otber  aseful  labours.  The  dress  of  the  pastors,  wheo  not  on  dutr, 
'm  the  coiiotry,  is  like  t^bat  of  the  peasantry,  and  thev  are  obtv  cfS« 
tiDgubhed  from  them  bj  their  beards.  I  eviery where  Amnd  bomtba 
people  and  the  clergjf  most  anxious  to  receive  the  Scriptures  ih'flMr 
native  tongue.  Ibis  I  consider  a  matter  of  importance^  becdittt  i\h 
first  step  towards  the  knowledge  of  any  subjeet  must  be  ii'riglrt  le«pW* 
siflote  and  understanding  of  the  same.  By  this  means,  the  people  ivill 
gradtiaNy  become  enlightened;  the  priests  will  lose  <be  power ^f 
plotting,  enslaving,  and  plundering ;  superstitioo  wiH  gave  way,  wad 
the  dictates  of  religion  will  coincide  wkh  those  of  utility/' 

Colonel  Stanbope,  as  tbe  last  extract  will  shew^  is  not 
alwatys  consistent  with  himself.  In  one  part  of  it,  he  tells  us 
that  ^'  the  Greek  priests  were  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  tbe  glorious  revolution ;"  that  ^^  they  traversed  the 
country,  and  enlisted  their  votaries  in  the  honourable  plot,*' 
and  that  ^^  they  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  noble  insurgents  :'* 
about  twenty  lines  afterwards,  certain  measures  are  re- 
commended by  which  *^  the  priests"  are  "  to  lose  tbe  power  of 
plottinfi^,  enslaving,  and  plundering."  Should  his  book  arrive 
at  another  edition,  we  should  feel  really  obliged  by  Colonel 
Stanhope's  informing  us  whether  he  thinks  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  Greece  has  been  productive  of  good  or  evil.  Again, 
— we  are  here  told,  that  "  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church 
are  tawdry  and  irrational."  A  similar  opinion  is  advanced  at 
page  76,  after  the  colonel  had  attended  the  service  of  the 
church  on  Christmas- day;  but,  at  page  S02^  he  expresses  a 
hope,  '^  that,  if  Greece  was  doomed  to  haye  a  foreign  king, 
he  would  not  change  their  venerable  religion,  and  convert  ihea^ 
into  Catholics y  Protestants^  or  JewsV^  We  should  like  to 
know  what  is  Colonel  Stanhope's,  real  opinion  as  to  this 
tawdry^  irrational^  venerable  religion.  At  present,  we  dare 
not  even  guess  at  it. 

**  The  People. — ^The  peasantry  of  Greece  possess  a  large  share  of 
rustic  virtue.  iTIiey  were  within  the  sphere  of  Turkey's  oppression, 
but  without  the  sphere  of  her  corruption.  Not  so  with  the  people  of 
the  towns,  who,  consequently,  partake  of  her  vices." 

*  41  «  »  «  « 

^^Agriculturb  is  in  Greece  in  its  lowest  state.  Here  and  there  the 
fields  are  well  irrigated,  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case.  The  best 
means  of  improving  this  most  useful  science  would  be  through  the 
medium  of  foreign  settlers,  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
society  and  branch  farms,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  first 
principles  of  culture,  of  introducing  fresh  productions,  such  a&  Vege- 
tables, artificial  grasses,  <&c.,  and  of  improving  the  breed  of  Mdtittie, 
especially  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  vine  and  the  olive^' ^s  atiO  the 
silk-worm,  require  likewise  particular  attention.*^  '    ' 
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'^h\cb  sh6\\m'rettny\nit^Uiie  ii9ix>  *<>Gretec6  in  !«»*/*  THe 
grbspects  of  this  Ihterestlng  couHtry  ftfe  upon  ihii  whole  gratt^ 
jfyiiig,  mid  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  beliei^e  that  it  can  ev6r 
.i^jain  be  enslaved  by  the  Turks.  In  th6  mfdst  of  the  priva« 
j^fpn?  and  distresses  to  which  the  Greeks  haVe  been  subjected, 
their  confidence  of  success  has  never  deserted  them. 

ii'  ^^'Every  soldier's  mind  U  bent  oo  success;  no  Greek  ever  admits' 
^fiie  possibtthy  of  being  again  subjected  to  tbe  Turks.  If  you  talk  of 
mllUoBS  that  are  about  to  pour  down  into  their  country,  still  they 
never  appear  dismayed,  Tliey  tell  you  calmly,  that  as  more  come, 
more  will  be  famished  or  mowed  down  by  the  Hellenists.  This  gallant 
feeling  is  uHlversaL  My  opinion  f«,  thai  the  struggle,  however  pro^ 
tract ed,  must  succeed,  and  must  lead  io  an  improvement  in  the  cottm 
ditUm,  not  only  cf  Greece,  hut  of  Asia.^* 


An  Outlwe  of.  the  Si/stem  of  Edacation  at  New  Lanark.  By 
Robert  Dale  Owen. — Glasgow:  and  Longman  and  Co. 
London.    1824.     pp.  103. 

An  intelligent  foreigner,  in  conversation  with  a  friend  of  ours, 
recently  expressed  a  wish,  that,  after  having  left  the  world, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  revisit  it  after  the  lapse  of  a  century 
or  two.  Being  asked  why?  he  remarked  that,  if  succeeding 
generations  outstripped  the  present,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which 
the  present  appeared  to  excel  the  past,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  a  world  of  wisdom  and  goodness  it  would  here- 
after become ;  and  what  a  privilege  it  must  be  to  be  allpwed 
to  witness  the  change.  We  know  not  whether  this  gentleman 
had  ^i^ted  New  Lanark,  and  anticipated  the  results  pretty 
confidently  predicted  in  the  work  before  us,  if  the  system,  of 
which  it  is  an  outline,  should  be  generally  adopted;  but  he 
vms  doubtless  struck  with  the  new  plans  and  systems  pre- 
sented to  us  in  every  direction,  of  course  all  of  them  improve- 
ments,^—al  least,  in  the  estimation  of  their  projectors. 

The  present  is,  unquestionably,  the  age  of  novelty.  It 
matters  not  to  what  you  refer ;  to  what  branch  of  science,  or 
which  department  of  art;  to  what  trade,  or  profession,  or  em- 
ployment, or  pursuit,  or  undertaking;  you  are  met  by  disco- 
veries, inventions,  patents,  theories,  and  schemes ;  that,  could 
our  forefathers  rise  and  revisit  the  site  of  their  former  liVes, 
if  they  could  find  it,  they  must  deem  it  peopled  by  a  race^of 
demi*gods,  and  could  scarcely  know  how  to  demean  themselves 
among  them. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  indulge  a  wish  to  repress  the  exertionil 
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of  KW^^y  tOMifiife4i»i4liie.yff^fC«rd»s  lof  pbtlt>8^>h5V  lalid  rdUBfA 
the  disco verk^. of  flfiifinoe;.butwe: caafllotibrtiij^.dvvMvMt^ 
fa^IieT^Uiat  aU.lbat  U  anriiniBced  9Aimfw^vaektl  icspebfatty 
lA  educatif»n|  will-  ba  UMiod'  tabttsuokj^  jlnldiis.iqi^  ifmHafA 
happily, .not  iina^tiiaintediwhbrtbeifDfpoftaiibeof  expe^ 
m ,  the .  fic<|«ii»iti0a  >  'o( .  knowkdigey  (itfaaiftsi  to  fihe  tmHtt^ul 
BacoR ;)  bit  i(  mii&t  nat  ba^  fotfgott(»i4  that  this  effectaiU  fiUkb 
13,  if  aoC  l09S|  9urel^  more  nlowly  avinlable,  ip  ^od^bntitbatf 
io  Biy  otbcrr  pursuit.  Ib  physios^  *we  sabjeet  to*  the  tefMrf 
6xpQn«nce  with  readiness  and  atacrity;  birt^  ia  lainil  laiid 
intellectual  inqi|iry,  the  process  is  more  diffifqitv .  slow^  and 
Uncertaiii>>  The  enlivening  inflaeaco  of  aovelty  oB^the'ydalh- 
ful  mind,  I^is  often  been  mistaken  fiw tbeadvauta^eoul^ effif^ 
of  ^oine  alteration,  althou«;h  time  has  often  showay  thattthe^^ 
results  were  but  temporary  and  delosive,  .tliat'  theiobai^e' 
was  no  improvement;  and  the  experieaced  teacher' fa^somd^ 
times  observed,  that  the  return  to  the  former  plan  wasas  iv%l* 
come  to  the  pupil.  '^ 

We  have  been  much  struck  of  late,  in  coflnparing*  varicAis 
periods  of  history,  with  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  Bxtt&tA^.' 
Scarcely  have  the  evils  of  a  system  been  fdt  and  allaw^^^ 
but,  in  the  eagerness*  to  get  rid  of  it,  mankind  have  rasbed^to 
an  opposite  excess.  If  our  fisrefathers  plodded  a»  yelir  ^^ 
year  uie  same  dull  round,  their  sons  scarcely  wak  to  uiadek^' 
stand  one  plan  before  it  is  abandoned  for  another.  Tliefortiibi^' 
worked  hard  by  laborious  individual  applicatfon,  (butj-iMlost 
successfully, )  for  the  knowledge  they  acquired;  and  we,  whc«i 
at  school,  were  obliged  to  follow  their  example ;  but  our  setts' 
are  to  be  taught,  as  by  magic,  the  whole  circle  of  the  science^^ 
and  by  such  easy  expeditious  and  diverting  methods,  (ae«4y< 
invented,)  that  in  acquiring  their  education,  unless  we  ande^* 
ceive  them,  they  think  they  are  at  play.  Our  forefitther^ 
however,  were  good  sound  scholars,  and  excellent  men,  wliom,^ 
we  are  certain,  their  descendants  will  not  surpass  ;  but  wl^ia, 
whether  they  will  equal,  is  an  important  question,  abottt 
which,  however  we  may  speculate,  time  will  soon  decide^ 
When  we  were  lads,  we  sat  in  silence  to  hear  our  parents  and 
precentors  discourse,  revering  their  authority,  and  admiring 
their  learning  and  eloquence ;  treasuring  up  their  sayings,  and 
longing  to  follow  their  example  ;  but,  the  youths  of  the  pt^** 
sent  day  are  quite  loquacious  in  the  presence  of  their  senioh^' 
and  are  prepared  to  dispute  with  the  authors  and  imp4*ovefdor' 
their  being.  They  are  ready  to  discuss  matters  in  relig'ioiiV,^ 
politics,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  propose.  Whether  k-i^ 
from  dulness  or  jealousy,  it  does  not  become  us  to  determia^V 
bat  we  cannot  forbear  aeclaring,  that  we  are  decidedly  «? 
ppinion,  that  the  scholars  of  the  rising  generation  iMll4e 
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irf^diqMd'feHTf'tbir'flmiipto  Masoii^  4bati  tffi>tbeir  fcM^Iedge 
I»ttb09fi  jyiBiiHlitftlefpaiMyithwinp^  MBt^'anci, 

iupenficMl.  A  oelebaated  dtfpM^'inianeloqviant'addlreBa^  re<- 
edntly  bbserved  oiTTtliiaage^'tbal  what  tolitfion  gained  id  sur-^ 
fiio^nt :]#fi4  in^epth;  W  the  adoomcjr  of  thit  Mimark  it  k  tiet 
00n|HM)v«]ice;toieiGainine5  buty  ^e  ai^anclincd  4o  tfaitiky  if  the 
ttmn  fearaungi  wm  substkulad  for  rel^fiim^  it  liquid  not  be 
gMeralljF  inapfdicaUe  to  t^e  atate^of  k  among^  us. 

-ffOfi^all  ftbe  subfacAi  which  have, occupied  the  attention^  of 
asAO)  education  'ii  the  most  important  and  aublime^  seeing  it 
«^siQot^ooly/at  ^adif^ing  him  for  the  varied  scenes  of  tills 
Itfe^rbut  at»  fitting  bim^Kir,  and  elevating  him  to  a  future  lifi^ 
of  (morality-  and  intellectuality,  glorious  beyond  oeneeptienr 
-<^fa;life  of  converse. and  society  with  elevated  spirits^  and  with 
his  Maker  himself. 

In  order  to  judffe  of  the  merita  of  any  proposed  system  -  of 
education,  it  is  of  consequence  to  undefshtna  the  nature  and 
history -of  the  being  whose  welfere  it  professes  to  promqte* 

OVfan  is  composed  of  mind  and  matter;  and  education  aims 
to^euoricb  and  direct  the  one,  and  to  adorn  and  preserve  the 
ot}tei^^<  He  enters  this  state  of  incipient  life  in  ignorance  and' 
h^lpledBiiess,  but  is  provided  with  exquisite  senses,  which  are 
to- Ins  miiid^wkat  hands  are  to  his  body,  and  convey  to^the 
palace  of  the  soul,  with  more  rapidity  than  lightning,  the 
v^mous:  furniture  which  is  to  improve  and  enrich  it.  He  m 
possessed  of  intellectual  powers  of  a  high  order,  that  are- 
l^lNoed  un^br  the  control  of  reascm,  which,  prc^essively  im^ 
pnHred  and  matured  by  information  and  experience,  sits,  en-* 
throned  aaii  mighty  monarch,  to  govern  and  direct  the  inf^ior 
mitnislering  fiiculties. 

.(Btfty  notwithstanding  this  evident  superiority  of  man  over 
aU.the  varied  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  indicated  even  by  bis 
veity  structure, 

*  '  **Os  honiini  sublime  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri  | 

''         Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollcre  vultus," 

tber^  ia  something  materially  and  radically  wrongs  in  >  hie 
ayatc^in^. which,  but  fi^r  the  aid  of  history,  we^should  in  vain  en«* 
deavour  to  trace  and  understand.  There  is,  as  it  were^  a 
gi^aiYitatiag  tendency,  from  rectitude  in  his  mind^  wfaich^  if  ii^ 
aiAl^d«  i^qpt. resisted  by  some  powerful  counteracting  in« 
fluQp^4  i^fually  degrades  him  morally  to  the  lowest  rank  of 
t#rirc»taial  c^atures^  and  fits  him  ultimately  for  an  alliance' 
with  [infernal  spirits.  .' 
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ItJM^  tlwrefcPB^  iap^gtoii^  thai/it  riiitutdievBgtw  qee^Hftji^ 
tbftt  Morftoce  ud  dqpmviit)r'CQf»tk«ter  AlMiiae^  oft^tfooltjfi^ 
Mid  ttat  i»  the  best  syBletai  «fie(k»8tioii»  wliidi  ^witieiBpfftittily , 
sopplieB  the  tefiKte  io£  tlie-  former)  Mid^«iimiifate8(r#ii<lfpiMt 
gressively  de«broj»  the  opcKeitQn»  of  the.  Ja4to**  i  :       3 1  ui  '>^ii&  • 

loathe  exiiluii^ state  of  sootetjiheve  i%  end  ifi  eveffrfiAtire 
eonditioii  of  it  there  certaielyiwiU  he^  nmcbito.be  i»md^4  Mi 
well  as  mntk  te  heimitated;i  and  wdb  i^.lhe  abewn^t^  ami- 
oritninaKly  of  many  fopviar  habila  aad-ifiiidbioai^.Mdi^eiidht 
the  iimerfeetaiid  eCToaeeas  aatoD^  toa  gmentift  of  dowMWlici 
example,  thai  it  wiaald  be*  simumt  mii3»ciile«e»jif  oriNiiiMSm 
asaotiatioiia  wwe   ao*  fiHrmed  in.  the  yoathlWL  .aiittd;.4NMl 
a^^nst  their  influence,  education  has  also  tacontendv 

Aware  of  this,  benevolence  has  recently  original^  infeal 
sehook,  indeed  they  form  a  part  of  Mr*  Owen's  pla%  whete, 
by  systematizing  education  from  the  cradle^  greater  peifeetioa 
or  character  may  be  secured.  The:  motive  is  laudable  {.  bat 
Uie  precise  effects  of  the  plan  remain  to  be  d^nonsiMrat^  W^ 
conress,  except  in  extreme  cttses  of  parental  poverty:  a^4  4e<- 
pravity,  we  are  less  sanguine  in  ourexfiectations  of  its  beni^fiifca 
than  many,  much  as  we  desite  the  improvement  of  the  humaiif 
character,  and  anxious  as  we  are  for  the  universal  4ifftt^on  of 
knowledge.  There  is  this  grand  objection  to  Ibis  artifidai 
plan  of  proceeding.  It  is  calci^tecj^  by  tiM>  early  and  <^ 
mi^'  removing  the  child  from  the  parent's  care,  both  ip  cli*^ 
mnish  parental  and  filial  affection,  particularly  the  laUers^ 
-**^ne  Of  the  most  interesting  ties  of  social  life,  which  natune 
and  religion  conspire  to  strengthen.  Popular  maxims  vara 
generally  founded  in  truth ;  and  few  will  be  seen  more  connect 
than  that  which  represents  the.  influence  of  locality  oa  af£^^ 
tion,  thus  expresscKJ,  ^^out  of  sight  out  of  mind;"«<*aa  in-> 
fluenoe  which  is  felt  even  in  age,  but,  in  an  increasing  degree^ 
as  we  trace  its  operation  towards  infancy.  Should  thisdetiii-- 
mental  consequence  result,  we  scruple  not  to  say,  that  not  any 
advantage  which  it  could  substitute,  nor  indeed  aU  oth^  min 
vantages  combined,  would  atone  for  its  loss.  :  1 

It  will  be  found  that  tbe  child  which  is  reared  by  a  bene- 
fector  and  afterwards  presented  to  beings  as  his  father  and 
mother,  may  revere  them  from  the  suggestions  of  his  under* 
standing,  but  can  scarcely  love  them  m)m  the  impulse  of  his^ 
heart ;  he  may  learn  to  call  them  lather  and  mother,  ^'  but^an 
never  feel  the  charm  those  terms  afford  to  the  ear,"  nor  the 
glow  they  produce  in  the  bosom  of  him,  who  h«»  enjoyed  the 
protecting  care  of  the  former,  and  tbe  tender  and-eeaseless  f^ 
tentions  of  the  latter.  "  Whatever  may  have  been  advanced^^* 
says  a  discerning  writer,*  respecting  the  ^ojyif,  or  instmctiw^ 

•  Cogan,  ia  his  Treatise  on  the  Passions. 
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syiofpfttby  of  Mbdli  the  iMMees  sddomttccur  wbidi  fii^Mr 
tliftt  bypath^i9,  compared  i»illi  tbe  uuiiinier»Ue  exompks  of 
prtAferenee  given  to  the  constanii  and  afectioiiftte  attendant ;  te^ 
die  pe- email  jaortiioaifeii  of  the  pantnt^  the  instruiBental 
cause  of  its  existenoe,  and  the  proipider  of  every  oomfort." 

^It  is'thiseonftideratkm' which  has  ever  formed  in  our  minds 
the  greatest  objection  to  boarding-schools,  especially  wbese 
t^  children  are  kept  from  home  even  during  the  vacationas 
ner  have  we  words  whereby  to  express  our  indignation  at  the 
barbarous  conduct  of  those  unliatural  parents^  who  can  bergatn 
to  teaosport  the  little  creatures  to  Yorkshire  for  a  t0rm  of 
years,  to  gratify  the  very  worst  disposition  of  their  minds; 
— beggarly  avarice. 

Should  it  be  replied,  at  infant  schools  the  removal  from 
borne  is  but  partial  and  temporary,  and,  therefore,  the  full  force 
of  the  objection  does  notapptv,  it  is  granted;  but,  aa  the  re- 
moval is  so  very  early,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
spent  at  home  is  consumed  in  sleep  and  preparation^  for 
school,  there  can  be  little  opp<nrtunity  for  those  interesting 
attentions  and  playiul  endearments  which  Excite  and  preserve 
filial  affection.  We  are  not,  however,  inimical  to  early 
i^truction. 

Within  our  own  times,  much  has  been  done  towards  univer^ 
aalizins  education,  particularly  in  our  own  country  aisd  its 
depenmncies,  by  the  systems  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster; 
the  great  recommendation  of  whose  plans  seems  to  consist  Jn 
the  economical  principles  on  which  tney  are  formed,  and  the 
coQsequent  public  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  adopted,  in* 
stead  of  that  individual  application  which  must,  after  all.  Me 
resorted  to,  if  the  knowledge  extends  at  all  below  the  surface: 
-*^«  disadvantage  unavoidable  where  such  extensive  classifi- 
cations, simultaneous  movements,  and  few  teachers  are  neces* 
sarilv  employed : — a  disadvantage  less  felt  in  the  former  than 
the  latter  of  these  plans;  but,  perhap,  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  religious  toleration  which  the  latter 
affords. 

There  is  another  feature  in  modern  education,  happily  as 
popular  as  it  is  beneficial  and  remarkable — the  e^ablisnment 
of  Sunday  schools ;  the  advantages  of  which  have  been  so-de* 
cidedly  evident,  as  to  induce  their  general  formation  by  the 
most  opposite  and  contending  religious  sects.  They  are  valu- 
able, as  counteracting  injurious  mental  associations,  and  forni- 
ing  regular  and  religious  habits,  as  well  as  for  imparting  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and  introducing  the  pupils  to  aa 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  many  valuable 
elementary  books. 
^    But  there  is  in  this  country,,  and  particularly  in  Londoni 
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nod  Omm*g  S^Mem  (^  EimeiMm. 

A  cIm  ct  scbodls,  the  pride,  fkbmnmmMl^  A^  tfcftriiigdf  tke 
eomitry,  where  a  greater  pmtieii  of  fptoA  htftMa,  persdntl 
application,  and  real  ingh  action  ane  imKod,  tlM»  kk  Mf  aHtor 
description  of  aehoolv  iritMn  the  waeh  of  the  pmrt  #MV 
these  nave  imued  ntimeroos  meM  and  MNne  iHuatriem  dM" 
racters,  whose  latter  glory  eclipsed  their  humble  origif^  feaf 
which  ought  rather  to  have  displayed  the  excellent  cmHte 
institutions  to  which  they  owed  some  of  the  elements  or  tiielr' 
greatness  :«-^we  mean  the  paroehial  suhecription  elMily 
schools,  whose  anaivenary  in  thia  metropolist  irt  kasty  m 
those  in  its  vicinity,  presents  one  of  the  gprandest  speelaciss 
which  any  country  can  afford :  the  sight  ^  whidi  has  ^kam* 
ported  many  an  illustrious  foreigner,  and  elieked  the  ia-^ 
lerestina  exdanatioa,  that  he  no  longer  wondtered  at  d«r 
national  rrestneis ! 

*  Recently  has  appeared  the  system  practised  at  Neipr  Laaarli^ 
which  may  well  boast  considerable  of  iginality ;  but  whidi  we 
neither  hope  nor  expect  to  see  generally  adopted. 

W  this  system,  the  present  publication  is  an  <^  OutUne.'* 
It  consists  of  a  ^  Dedication ;"  an  ^<  IntroductiMi  i**  a  slate* 
nent  of  ^^seneral  Principles  ;*'  ^^an  Outline  of  the  detaib  ef 
the  plan ;  and  an  ^^  Appendix ;''  each  of  which  we  shall 
-briefly  examine. 

The  ^Dedication'*  is  addressed  to  the  fiither  of  Ae 
writer,  and  although  short,  breathes  that  filial  aflfectiet^ 
gratitude,  and  veneration,  which  we  could  eamciStly  wiiih 
more  generally  characterized  the  rising  men  of  the  ppeeent 
thr^ ;  while  its  concluding  lipes  evince,  with  what  enthmiisai 
this  gentleman  enters  into  his  fether's  views. 
-  **  And  it  gives  nie  pleasure  to  know  that  you  are  about  to  cenimeflfe 
a  more  perfect  experiment  inhere  practice  may  uniformly  accord  msh 
principte ;  becaase  1  believe  ibis  to  be  ueressarv  to  prove  to  the  worM, 
that  your  (nrlnciples  are  indeed  founded  in  fact  and  in  true  religiou. 

^^  But  its  success  will  scarcely  create  in  my  own  mind  a  strouger 
conviction  than  I  already  entertain  of  the  certainty  and  facility  willi 
which  poverty  I  and  vice,  and  misery,  may  be  gradually  removed  Drom 
the  world."  . 


We  would  onlv  remark  on  this  last  paragraph,  that  if  i 
be  the  virtues  oi  this  system,  it  possesses :  an  efficacy  wbifh 
even  the  Christian  system,  during  the  eighteen  hundred  years 
of  its  operation,  has  never  produced. 

•  In  the  ^^Introduction"  we  are  infornaed  the  system  is 
unique,  and  it  is  rightly  judged  that  ^^some  particulars 
r^ardinff  it,  may,  therefore,  prove  interesting,  as  exhibiting 
the  results  produced  on  the  young  mind,  by  combinatioas. 
many  of  them  new,  and  almost  all  modified  by  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  system  is  founded." 
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^     Owiliu\^ipsmi  of  Edttialion.  SW 

We  ait»  ^i^  p^c^|i^}[,  TiBfi^Qi^  tl^  ttie  experiment  kas' 

•^Mcffly  a  ^pMlial  and  inifiefffBct  one;  and  the  results  theuce' 
flfctoiiKcl,  toireTer  iHiliif alofy,  iwtflis^lliMe  whie^  a  avslem  qf  traioing» 
rallMal  mhI  eoniist^  tbr^^gbontr  ssay  be  ^iipected  to  produce,  but 
ei^lj  a»  a  pu^of'-^iH}  ^ueouragmg^  oue  it  is  presumed — of  what  inay 
fee  effected  eircB  byadtsfaot  approximation  to  it,  tinder  the  coun- 
tc;r95:lioii  of  puiyerous  prejudices  and  retarding  causes.'* 

^'  ^&asm  ^retarding  causes''  consist  of  4li8  '^oaunteracting^ 
iu^ymmm  c^ajn  asfloeiation"  witb  4lim  pciteiit9),^^i  wbo  have 
■•i  vitetved  a  simiki'  edueation ;"  the  chiidrea  renuuniiig 
w  vAmmH  Ave  hours  ovly;:  tke  difiiefiUy  of  p«ooar4Q0/ 
tattcber^,  who^  to  the  re<}«iske:  fund  of  kaiowkdgey  generals 
9mA  paifietrhir)  sheHfld  unite  all  the  various'  qualifeatioasr 
0<f  habiitsrand  of  temper,  so  essential  to  a  teacher  of  yonth  i^ 
the  permission  granted  to  the  psretils  to  withdraw  their 
children  fronrthe  school,  to  send  them  to  the  inannfactorv  at 
ten  years  of  age,  thtis  occupying  Ifaem  at  a  period  when  their 
i'mprovement,  from  their  ripening  powers,  would  be  greater; 
knd  their  partial  availment  of  the  only  substitute,  the  evening^ 
^hool;  the  previously  formed  ^^bad  habits  and  improper 
dispositions  of  the  children  ;^'  and  lastly,  the  incompleteness' 
of  several  of  the  arrangements  of  the  system  itself. 

.We  have  considered  it  but  candid  and  just  to  present  th^ 
i^oalysis  of  Mr.  Owen's  iatroductiQ%i  before  we  enter,  inta 
a«.e«aiiiiBalj«n  of  die  general  principlesb. 

These  gieiiieratl  prineiples  afoear  to  us  to  be  two:  Um 
njdcAiwfi  of  all  artifiiual  rewaros  and  punishnents;  and  the 
substitution  of  kindness  for  severity,  vbl  the  modes  of  goveen^ 
i  and  methods  of  teaching* 


'**^All  rewards  and  punishments  whatever,"  says  this  writer,  *'  except 
such  as  Nature  herself  has  provided,  and  which  it  is  fortunately 
imposiible,  under  any  system,  to  do  away  with^  are  sedulously  ex- 
cluded, as  being  cqimlly  unjust  in  themselves  and  prejudicial  in  their 
effects. 

•*  By  natural  rewards  and  punislinients,"  il  is,  in  another  part  of  the 
work,  said,  ^*  we  mean  the  necessary  consequences,  immediate  and 
remote,  wbieb  result  from  any  action.'* 

We  confess,  until  we  came  to  this  passage,  we  were  no€ 
arwan^,  fron>  the  peculiar  phraseology  employed,  what  these 
natural  rewards  and  punisnments  could  mean ;  but,  as  they 
are  mere  itec^j.v^try  consequences  of  actions,  of  course,  they 
are,  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  comn^on  to  every  system** 
and  our  author  must  have  been  superhuman  if  he  had  not 
m^d^  this  exception.  ' 

The  only  advantage  therefore  that  this  system  can  prefen  J 

YOL.   H.    PA.RT    I.  p 
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iJf^  Owen's  Sysittp  of  pd^fcqij^gf^.f 

to„U)tbi»rff«pect,i|i)idt  be  the.pipi^rior  infipexif^jitifffsei^^^^ 
in  inducing  actions,  from  which  will  resiult  napp^  SiP^^'i 
cjuerices :  I.e.  Nature^s  rewards.  .,.  .,„-...., 

'^  If  buppiMfl  b«  *  our  Being's  eod  and  ahn/  >'  it  is  added,  **  and  if 

that  vvhkh  proiiiot49f  tiie  great  «nd  of  our  being  he  ngbt,fiaaii;j|l)^t 

which  hai  a  ooutrary  tendency  be  wrong,-*! hen  h^e  we  ebfiMieiik^ 

umph  and  intelligible  defiaitiou  of  right  and  ,wrong«    It  is  tlu»9 

whatever  ta  iU  mkimaU  cmfefmnce»>m€rease9  the  happimea '4f  iM 

cammunii^^  tf  rigJU  ;  0u4  whatevir^  an  the  other  hand^  tendt  to  dimk 

moh  that  hdppinese^  U  wrong:;  a  propositioB,  at  once  iolear^nl* itself, 

and  eocotiragiBg  ia  its  appycation ;  and  one  whkh  wiM'Scalfteely>to 

rejected  but  by  those  who  are  uiiaocattomed  to  take  a  coniph^esthtf 

%jew  of  an;  «uli^t»  or  whose  mind,  nikled  and  confused,  perioipf;  bjT 

words,  without  meaaing^  miflakie  the  meaas  far  the  ted^  mnl  give  te 

those  means  aa  koportaaoe^  whiob  is  due  lo  theuft  ool(yi  in*  as^farsi 

they  CQuduiee  lo  the,  end  itseif,  the  great  abject  of  ail  our  puisilits, 

myA  the  secret  niain^spring  of  all  our  actions.  " '<  > 

r>  ^*  Ejff^iy  action  whatever  must^  on  this  principle,  be  followed  lny  itf 

iMitural  reward  and  puoisliroeot ;  and  a  dear  kaowledge  and  di^c^ 

conviction  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  any  particobr  line  ef 

coaducty  ia  all  that  is  necessary,  however  sceptical  soiue  tnay  be  on  this 

point,  to  direct  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  provided  coiDiuod 

justice  be  done  to  him  in  regard  to  tlie  other  circumstauoes,  whicii 

8(irround  huii  in  infancy  and  childhood.     We  must  eare^lly  iniprtfls 

oo  hisaiindt  how  intimately  connected  his  own  happiness  is  with  that 

of  the  community.     And  the  task  is  by  no  means  difficult.    Nature, 

after  the  first  impression,  has  almost  rendered  it  a  sinecure.     She  will 

lierself  confirm  the  iaipression,  and  fit  it  indelibly  ofi-ifie  hitdii^ 

Wiiild.     Her  rewards  will  confer  Increasing  pleasure, 'an^yiit  credit 

aailhsr  pride  tuor  envy.  .  Her  punishments  will  prove  ever'WsAchVU 

iBOnitaiB :  but  they  wiH  neidier  dispirit  nor  discourage.  Manissf^eblsa 

bting.    Tlie  plc4sures  resulting  fiom  the  eierciseof  sinceiil^'ind'Uf 

hiijdtie&Sj  on  mi  obliging,  generous  disposition,  of   modesty  And  iX 

ckkarity,  will  forni,  in  his  mind,  such  a  striking  and  ever  prcseablosib 

trast  ia  the  coti^tquences  of  hypocrisy  aud  ill-nature,  of  aditoWigliig, 

selfish  ienkpcr,  ^md  of  a  proud,  intemperate,  intolerant  spirit,  that  he 

will  be  induced  to  consider  the  copduct  of  that  individual. <ifl  NM|c 

^liprt    of    insanity,  who  would   bebitate,   in   any   one  inslunce,  wM 

course  lo  pursue.     He  would  expect  what  apptHred  to  him  so  self- 

erideni  lo  be  st>  lo  every  one  else  :   and,  feeling  hiin&elf  so  irredslibly 

impelled  in  the  course  he  followed,  and  deriving  from  it«  dmlj  sBtl 

hourly,  new  grali6cation,  he  must  be  at  a  losii  to  conceive^  what  could 

have  blinded  the  eyes,  and  perverted  the  understanding,  of  one  wh^ 

was  pursuing^  with  the  greatest  difficulty  anft  danger  to  himself^  aa 

o^osite  course,  pregnant  with  mortification  in  its  progress,  and  dis- 

i^ppointment  in  its  isstie ;  employing  all  his  powers  to  increase  hi^i  own 

*  tniacryi  ^d  throwing  from  him  true,  genuine  ha]>pine!fd^  to  g rasp^  for 

the  hundredth  time,  some  mOH^ntary  gratification,  if  Xhm.  ileserve  tlrt; 
same,  which  he  knew  by  experience  would  bul  leave  him  more  <)iS' 
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fi^tisfi«d  am!  fniscrable  tlian  it' fMind  him.  And  liis  surprise  waiik}  be 
very  iKitural  if  he  were  not  furnished  with  tlie  clue  which  can  alone* 
Duravel  what  appears  so  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  first  dictates 
of  human  nature^  That  olur  woukl  emible  him  to  irate  the  orrgiu 
of  aucfa  inconsbttocy  to  the  eyslentof  «€ftflcatiMi  nt  preveiit^  pursued, 
geoeraliy  apraktng^  aYcv  the  worlds  Alftifteial  rewai^*  and'^pHrtiiah- 
qoeiits  9xe  Introdoced;  and  thecluld'a  notioae  of  right  and  wrong  are 
80  confused  fa^  the  aubstitntioii  of  tiiese  for  the  natural  consequences 
looking  from  his  conduct,  km  mind  h,  in  moat  cases,  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  uncharitable  notion,  tliat  whatever  he  has  been  taught 
to  G^askiev  wrong,  de&erves  immediate  punishment,  and  that  he  himself 
t»  treated  unjoatly  nniess  he  is  rewarded  for  what  he  believes  to  be 
rights  llnit  it  were  next  to  a  miracle  if  his' mind  did  not  become  more 
or  le^  trratidnal;  or,  if  he  ehose  a  course  which  otherwise  would 
have  appeared  too  self^evidiently  beneficial  to  be  rejected, 
.r^VrTb^  principles  that  reguhite  the  instructton  at  New  Ldnbrk,  f^re- 
elude  any  such  ideas.  A  child  who  acts  improperly,  is  not  ernisidebed 
ati  ak^^cti'oi^  blame,  but  of  pity^  His  instructord  are  ^^ware,  that  a 
IMraiitMal  knowledge' oit lie  effettft  of  his  eonduetis  all  that «  re^1k»e#, 
hi  oirder  to  hidqce  Imn  to  change  it.  And  this 'knowledge -  they, 
^ndeaeoitr  togiye:hamr  tiliey  simw  hitn  the  intrmate,  inseparable,' tfiid 
kmnediate.GCMiiiectiQnf)f  bis  own  hiH^pioess,  with  that  of 'lh<^  arotlttd 
him^,  a  prioaipie  which,  to  an  unbiassed  mind,  requires  only  fi  fiaif 
atat^m^i^t  to  make  it  evident ;  and  the  practical  observance 'of  wMcb; 
confers  Ice  much  pleasure  to  be  abaud^aed  for  ^  less  generous  or  fliore 
selfish  course? 

..  Although  mankind  agree  in  pursuing  happipess,  vet  are 
idieir  view^  of  it  exceedingly  diversified  ;  therefore,  Bithough 
w^  were  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition  in  itailics, 
yet,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  we  should  also  agree  miv^hat 
Ihe  happiness  of  the  community  does  consist.  We  h^ve 
iieard  homely  parents,  when  apoloofizing  to  tcacbers  for  their 
ehildreii'a  imperfections,  remind  them  that  **we  cannot  put 
pld  beads^  on  young  sfioulders.'*  The  conaequences  of  a 
eburse  of  action  are  frequently  beyond  a  child  a  discernitient, 
and  more  frequently  beyond  hiis  concern,  notwithstanding 
explanation  after  explanation;  he  is  occupied  by  the  concerns 
bf  "the  present  moment^  and  the  maxim  of  his  conduct  is,  let 
the  inorrow  take  thought  for  itself*  But  we  feel  two  objec- 
fibns  to  this  reasoning  :  the  one  is,  that  this  system  makes  the 
happiness  of  the  community  the  standurd  of  rcctitudej  rather 
than  the  revealed  will  of  the  Great  Creator,  which,  if 
r^ffarded,  will  insure  that  happiness  just  in  that  proportion; 
and  tJbe  other  isy  that  it  proceeos  evidently  upon  the  presomp' 
t^o  tl^tt  9i^n  is  nol  a  fallen  and  consequently  not  a  depraved 
creatiure :  hence  the  ehild  is  compared^  in  another  part  of  the 
.iiK>rk,  to  a  traveller  before  whom  a  good  and  a  bsd  road  are 
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aitaistedi  «Dd  wq  are  assa^ieds  Im  vri|l,  if  duly,  araipised  o{ 
the  tQDB^quoiM^es,.  prefer  tbe  former.  WecanQUlfr  9ay,^  h 
More  ihaii  our  fiiBt  par^U  did^  aUbougb  oaiitiiMi^  b^  tbeir 
C^realoTk  It  is  oMve.  tlian  U^ousands  povk,  do  who,  prefer  the 
much  frequented  iHNid>  to  rlun,  to  tho.i»oiv  solitary  paUi  to 
happtnen^  MOtitilthBtaiidiAg  the  rejproofe  of  aflbotioPi  the 
suffgestielis  ef  cotmemtcB,  and  tfato  eaanoipte  of  feUow  te« 
TeTl«w. 

It  trppears  to  as,  there- is  conriderabie  fnconmstencf  in  tte 
reasoniTig;.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  allowed  to  be  a:  fcrtunatie 
circumstance  that  natural  rewards  and  punishments  cmnot 
be  done  dway  with,  yet,  towards  the  close  of  this  ja'ssage, 
t,he  clue  ^*  which  alone  can  unraver*  the  want  of  success  iA 
modern  education,  is  pronounced  to  be  the  evil  effects 
resulting  from  artificial  rewards  and  punishments.  If  these 
ipeaiarks  convey  any  meaning,  they  insuuiate>  that  these  cen- 
aured  rewards  and  punismnents  counteract  the  beneficial 
operation  of  natural  rewards  and  punishments :  thea,  to  \m 
Mrw  Owen's  language,  they  must  do  them  away* 

if  it  were  possiiifo  that  some  aged  anchorite,  who  had  net 
witnessed  tlie  state  of  society  for  half  a  century,  could  sm 
this  last^quoted  passage,  he  must  conclude,  that  it  was  a 
Messing'  for  him  to  have  escaped  from  men,  unless  he  ctfuld 
KveatNew  Lanark;  he  must  expect  that  artificial  rewards 
and  punishments,  seeing  they  have  been  so  long  ia  operation, 
Ind  demoralisea  the  world ;  and  that  scarcely  a  virtopus 
youth  could  be  found  who  had  come  within  the  contagion  q( 
their  influence.  How  would  he  be  surprised,  |^wever,'if 
impelled  by  sufficient  cmriosity,  to  find  that  in  all  the  scJioqIb 
to.  wfaifili  we  have  referred9  here  are  children,  as  well  ioforov^ 
and  virtuous  as  any  at  New  I^anark!  because,  in  addition. to 
these,  natural  rewards  and  punishments,  as  far  as  cb^di^ 
^re  influenced  by  them,  there  are  also  artificial  rewards  mA 
puui$baieQt8^  whieh  have  reformed  many  a  vicious  youth,  ^and 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  afi^ectioi^te 
ieacher  who  adopted  them. 

1  .  But,  it  seems  desirable,  more  particularly,  to  investigate  tlie 
lAAueBce^f  these  denounced  rewards  and  punishments  >hidi 
are  said  to  be  ''  equally  usjust  in  themselves,  and  prejudicial 
i^  their  eflects." 

^^All  tewardd  and  punislunenta  whatever,  except  such  as  N«lflfe 
he«9<Hf  ha0  provided,  and  whieh  it  is  fertuoalely  trnpossihle,  aadet  t^ 
q^«Brj,^do  away  wilh,  ar^  sedulously  ex^liided^  ^^  being  oqiu^ 
Ii6j^  m  themselves, and  prejudicial  in  tbe ir  efl^cts* 

■  ^^ilpjiMl,.  as,  on  the  one  hsMid»  loading  these   individaals  ^vitb 
(mSf0ud  advittitaged  aod  distiuctiojiis,,  wboiM  Pravideo^e^  either  in  the 
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ibriBatK>6  of  th^ir  thlem^  aJifl  ai4Mllttioi^,%  lU'tfae*  (M^k^r 'tf '«^ 
parents  and  afifsocwtcs,  seetns  already  tor  lia^ef '&vatlred'Mlii(f  oil  ^e 
other,  as  inflicting  fertlwir  pain  otf  ibbse,  ^lKmi,'les^  fbrttinate,  or  kss 
favourable  circutortance*  have  already  formed  iftl^  wiaW,  vidoas^  ©r 
igtaorant,— or,  mother  words,  into  unhappy  beings. 
'  <*Attd  prf judicial,  in*  relkterhig  a  strong^  bdktiihsracter,  eitbei* 
plr^lid  4iod  oVerbearii^;  ofi^ndfiE^iiretfnddccekfair^  or  in  inaliUiog  into 
Uie  young  mind,  if  more  timid  and  less  decided,  either  an  overweenii^ 
^Binicai  (^  its^^ywn  abMilies  ami  ^iidowflDeiits  or^a  di^llio^  idea  of 
il9  own  inc<Hnpeteticy,*^ftadi  an  idea  ufr  era^tes  a  sullen^  hof^dest 
despciideficy,  aad  dostroya  that  elaiticity,pf  .spixlt^  from  whence  fiiapy 
of  our  best  actions  proceed,  but  which  is  lost  af  soon  as  the  indi- 
vidual feels  himself  sunk,  mentally  or  morally^  below  bis  companionsi 
tiisgraced  by  punishment^  and  treated  with  neglect  or  contempt  by 
ifaose  ar<»und  him. " 

The  rewards  of  an  affectionate  teacher  are  only  ^^suppo$€d 
advantages  and  dbtinetions"  to  him  who  kas  never  felt  tbeir 
soul-inspiring  influence;  and  as  cold  must  be  the  hearty  and 
as  hopeless  the  character,  of  that  child  who  eould  ndt  b^ 
moved  by  tbeir  effects,  as  Shakespeare's  tinmusical  soul;  and 
vre  should  be  ready  prospectively  tocmne  to  the  sB«e««os» 
elusion,  ^^  let  no  such  man  be  trusted*'"  'i 

But  what  are  these  rewards  and  distinetioas  ^  Imt^esting 
books;  silver  pens  and  medals ;  or  certain  privileges  of  rmk 
and  honour.  ,     >  ; 

Suitable  books  are  real  advantages,  and  it  is  impossible  4d 
irace  their  powerful  influence,  not  only  on  the  rewardedl^ 
'in  ifhose  mmds  they  must  ever  awaken  impressive  assoeiai- 
tions,  but  on  all  who  may  happen  to  look  into  them^  We 
liave  been  struck  with  this  wnen  we  have  accidentally  ti&eh 
up  a  book,  and  the  eye  has  fastened  on  a  passage,  which  haa 
.exciteii  or  awakened  those  feelings  which  ha^e  led  ta  imf- 
portant  results. 

Fens  and  medals,  privileges  and  distinetionsof  ranhi-ana 
certainly  not  so  intrinsically  valuable,  but  they  are  'nevev* 
theless  relative  distinctions  of  much  value;  and,  as  in  life  We 
admire  the  man  who  is  nobly  determined  to  be  first  »'  Us 
^profession,  or  in  the  society  to  which  be  belong,  so  we  ^em* 
sider  him  a  hopeful  youth  who  cannot  rest  until  he  is  first  in 
his  class,  or  who  is  determined  to  be  first  in  the  sehool.  If 
thk  be  wrong,  then  aro  all  acatlemical  distinctions,  all  colle- 
^ate  honours,  supposed  distinctions  too*  They  are,  howevm^, 
^distinctions  which  the  wisest  and  best  of  naen  have  souprbt, 
obtained,  and  employed;  they  are  honours  whkh  eveo  St. 
JPaul  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  boast.  Worldly  *di&- 
tinctions  are  even  employed  feebly  to  illustrate  the  nature^  and 
also  to  excite  Qur  zeal  and  perseverance  in  the  attainment, 
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of  dJ^iiiiQtionB  in  the  future  ti^te.  Strrely^^tfiere  ftre  liotfotir^ 
whioh are firtuous, ftnd  if  ft  be a^  to  y^ovet'sudi^    ' '     '* 

•'^'Tli^  ••--•.. 

Butji^e  moHt  Ql)j|Qctioaai)Le.part  of  tbi^,last-*quote]djpassAg(^,td 
us,  is  tlie  reflection  which,  we  pretui^^a  ^nde9i.s:^ec^^9..iil9^^f 
QD  Providpijpe.fpr.  th^^dis^tin^^pns  ojf  t^Jeat^  d}sposi^o£  ^d 
circmustaqqos^  whic$  preiv^il  in  tlie  world.  We  iifoula  oq^ 
reply  in  the  well  Wowo  words  of  a  pc^ular  poet,— 

"  Go  wi^er  thotii  and  m  thy  sc«ie  of  sen^^  ,  f 

Weigh  thy  opini<m  against  Providjea^e/' 

To  u^y  there  are  niyBteries  in  Providence^  ad  weH  ^  pbrlo« 
si>t>hy,  on  which  we  would  not  even  indh-eetly  insinoeltea  i^ac<^ 
tioA^  9fnd  for  this  very  reason, — because  we  do  not  i/nderstknd 
thew.  '  . .  .  ) 

It  wAist  not  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Oweti  had  allowed  ffkd 
hfs^ natural  rewards  do  operate  in  all  other  systems;  the  pr^* 
jlldii^ial  eflfeelB,  therefore,  here  mentioned,  even  if,  fbr  the  safe 
of  argument,  we  were  to  allow  their  prevalenee^  would  1)€ 
c«mntera<?led  by  the  more  powerftil  and  ccrtaift  rewards  of 
naiture^  of  which  he  says  ^  much ;  oth^rwide  the  rewardi^  of 
art  WoaM^be  lAore  powerful* than  thbie'of  nat^r^. 
'  Punisbilttefits  are,  at  all  ^ehts,  as  old  a^  the  days' of  Sbld- 
moti^  afid  they  had  his  sanction.  He  even  exhorts  us,  in  ifi'-* 
Hicting;  fhetn,  tiot  to  withhold  for  the  offender's  crying.  TSey 
(bfili'e  w^ly  ferftied  a  part  of  almost  every 'system  of  edticatitm 
ttm^Ukm  period  to  the  present;  but,  at  New  Lanark,  th^ 
old'fii^iidined'and  certainly  painfdl  methods  are  laid  asK^i. 
IthHsttrflt^  been  a  subject  of  discussion,  whethei*  t^evferitydk' 
indulgeiuie  be*  the  safer  extreme  in  education?'  Out  fcft^* 
S9itke¥d  -verged  toM«^rda  the  ftwmer, — their  desceftdant^  'tfrd 
trying-  the  fatter.  To  reply,  that  it  depended  on  'tfe^  disjW)^* 
Sfriott'Jdf  the  ycfufh,' would  be  correct;  but,  asf  a  g^etdl 
^istem,*it'mfty  be  truly  6a}d,  ^in  medio  ttdissimusWis'J^'  •''''" 

*Pr0htbitioii8  *a^  al*waV&  forn^ed  a  part  of  eveih^^  d<>(Je'.Wf 
kPtV^  afld^\<#«  the  D^ty  fotmd  it  necessary  to  enfof't0  jfe^lii^ 
lirttotl^  "by  putrishinents  in  his  government  of '  Ih©* 'J^Wfeli 
peopli>^,^^'and- ftrius  <)eeiY  ^lo  in  every  civilized' ^ta^^* — ifditt^ 
aofisidet^«fUle^r(Mift)fman^s depravity.'      >     '  .  .  v  i.- 

f '^It  nwiy  hb  a  questk^,*^  #ays  our  author,  «^WM*h^df  tBrte 
twHjfic^w^i^^^-^^Vf^AtflFfiptim^^ftMni^  fe,  in  if!i>^iftfthaite^feitel& 
Ufjii^  tine^^hunian  cbara^fer,!  tke  mot^  prejodlcfel,*'Hftd^pf*i» 
dcrce^  the^  greater  uiAapf^iness."  R^eward^arfd-  puhtehiwwrt 
are  founded  on  two  j^wverfdl  passions  of  our^tiature,1i6j^'iind 
'fear.  "  Fear,"  remarks  Dr.  Cogan,  "  is  the  lowest  and  least 
respectable  cif  all  tb^  motives,  to  Action^;"-   btftj  in >ery  dc- 
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fnrav^d  minds,  it  kas.oftea  op^aoled.wbeii  oi\m  lodtlre&rcattld 
not  be  excited  ;  and,  altbou^  we  do  Qot  Agree  m\h  him  m  to 
the  cause  of  existing  depravity,  yet  the  progress  of  motive  in 
education  is  so  finely  oescribeii  by  him  in  his  ^^  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  Social  Affections*,^'  and  is  so  adapted  to  our 
present'  ihjjttiry,  that  we  catihdt  iiesist  the  iiidticeinen^  in  att 
abridged  ^rtii,  to  employ  it.    ' 

It  1^  obvious  that  nothitog' can-  b6  dotie  ^ith  any  c^rtlahity 
fiilhef  formation  of  dif^^ctleK  until  the  te^dbbr  has  di^ovi^r^d 
the  motives  which  mdst  o/rdthafilylnflti^'de  hid  pttpit^'cMi- 
duct.  Obedietice  most  be  jicddedj  imprt^Vet(ntot  must  be 
made ;  and,  as  fear  \%  a  poiiirerftll  motive  to  action,  the  teacher, 
in  rthe  fir^t unstance,  is  glad  that  he  can  operate  even  by  addn^ss- 
*ii|g.  himself  to  this  principle.  ^^  When  actuated  by  the  hope 
0f  ,i>eward>  ithey  have  advanced  a  step  in  the  path  of -mental 
culture.  As  barbarians  are  said  to  count  but  few  unifB 
b^m  their- coatraeted  intellecte  are  lost  in  confusion,  thAis,  in 
n^orak^  children  cannot  easily  anticipate  distant  bene&ts^ 
tbottgh  great  and  manifokU  The  recompenfie  must  be  imme- 
diate, in  order  to.  encourage  exertion.^' 

•  The  pron^se^f  reward  kindles  desire ;  and,  in  inrapofftioB, 
ai9  the  latter  n  excited,  fear  is  diminished.  The  encouraeiac 
word  of  the  wa^tehful  tutor  feeds  this  awakened  desire,  wbkli 
is^btippily  succeeded  by  a  ray  of  hope,  and  then  mu;o6^ 
etX^rilaoB..  During  thia  delightful  mental  change,  the  pleasuiv 
ablas  feelings  of  free  aeency  are  excited,  and  the  temper  and 
disposition  are  sconewhat  improved*  The  countenance,  the 
-index  of  the  soal,  brightens ;  the  smile  of  satisfaction  easue»; 
and  some  confidence -in  the  native  powers  succeeds  ^uccessfitl 
exertion,  which  has  been  well  observed  to  be  in  iteelf  no^mail 
rewards  '^  Difficulties  surmounted,  prepare  and  dispose  for 
fiiture  exertions;  and  advantages  obtained,  inspire  satisft^e^ 
tiofW'  ^edi^nce  becomes  facile,  and  facility  communicates 
the  pleasures  of  habit.  Habit  beconses  cMightfUl,  ^because 
accompanied  with  a  perception  of  excellence;  andoowjooking 
beyo^a  the  immediate  good  which  first  excited  desir^  .and 
which  has  been  attained,  a  taste  for  intelleotual  and.  moral 
im(>roveraent  is  imperceptibly  formed.  The*  con^cio&sness  ^ 
having  achieved  something  meritorious  inspires  selfHCpm** 
placency,  and  obedience  becomes  more  vigorous  and  accurate, 
and'  love  to.  the  benevolent  teacher  succeeds.  ^^  The  hifhnt 
rninA  feels  the  force  of  an  argument  without  the  aid  f>f  syllo* 
giams,  and  quickly  learns  to  infer,  ^  there  mu»t  be  soMetaiag 
good  in  the  person  who  is  always  doing  good  to  me.'  l^ove 
prompts  to  reciproeation,-^to  a  thousand  grateful  afttenttons 

I         .   *  Cogim*»  Treati»d'  on  the  Passions,  vol.  iiif  chap.  iii.  ^ 
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To  ibe^  foeli9£B,  as  the  beI»^f«iliApr  is  of  »/«uperior  ag^iM* 
'  di&rst»«uiiQg  an4  f(ltaiwica)t9»  r^^^ept,  veooratk)iVt«(iNir«id 
r^v^rence,  ar^  ladcM;  ?iwl  iorrow,  a«fi  regiset*  fand^adf" 
condemuation,  will  follow  offence^  against  fiVbch  a  b^oa&tton 
I^ve  thu8  ooaim^^iwi^,  tow^cdU  tbp^  who^i^  jbomy^lence 
(won  the,  Wrt,  xpriU  uUis^^ly  ^^e^p^vd  Wwafda  tha$e'«^'(> 
4r«  wUhip  th/a.  sphere  of  social  intec^iUBft^  unAesfi  itbeilhteked 
^  aoroething  |>eculiarly  forbidding  in  their  af^iearaiiet  or-eeB* 
.dupt"  The  qircle  may  enlarge  m  a  similar  raaBUer,  uatil  it 
embraces .  the  neighbourhood.  The  discovery  of  other's  ex^ 
4^Uencies  succeeding,  the  {prejudices  of  ignojratiee  ate  «&- 
moved,  and  a  more  correct  view  of  hum^o  paUire  is  •pr<igoi»' 
jsively  formed. 

.  If  it  be.objei^ted,  that  this  is  the  pro^e^  ^i^Aatur&l  vewavds, 
let  it  be  r^co})ectedy  it  is  the  description  .of  a  frequeatly- 
i^itn^ssed  moral  proces8«  which  qomni^oced  witlpt,  pAdk ac- 
companied by  prohibitipoi  enforced  by  artificial  punisfameiit, 
,>vhich  was  fpljiowed  by  promise)  c^pd  attendf^  by*  artificiBl 
reward* 

The  remaining  general  principle  to  be  noticed,  m  the  sub- 
stitution of  kindness  for  severity  in  the  mod^3  of  goveromeot 
.4pd  n)ethods  of  teaching. 

Thi^  hiadness  seems  to  consist,  not  only  in  the  rejectiea  of 
sXl  corporal  punishment,  but  eveo  in  the  substitution  of  pity 
for  blaiQe,  and  in  the  employment  of  ples^ipg  modes  of  com- 
jDdunic^ting  interesting  information. 

Cornoral  punishments,  however,  do  not  nei^saarily  iiBDly 
juu^kiqaness,  but  often  argue  kindness  ia  the  n9ost  ext^oaed 
jQ^^  iqoportant  ^ense ;  as  it  is  real  kindness  which  pfoniptstbe 
parent  to  force  the  medicinal  draught.  Christianity  represents 
%Q  u^,  that  affllctipus  and  painful  o^curreikoes  are  parts  qf 
}]^v^9  wi^e  .and  merciful  di^pline  towards  its  ^vonrite^) 
!io  prep^i'e  them  for  its  joys.  l^iMiishpients  m^y.be  inflifted 
;with  all  the  kindness  pf  an  afiecliofiate  fatW?  ao^pow^uied  (y 
the  t^rs  of  a  fond  mother^  apd  with  tb^  evident (8OJ(ioiiwi0^f 
au  anxious  teuchrr, 

But  ^'a  child  who  acts  improperly,"  at  New  I^ijark,  '^is 
jiot  considered  an  obje<?t  of  blatn^t  l^utof  pf/^a"  »Pd  tbM  W 
cause  he  knew  no  better.  If  children  aqt  i^pt/o  |b?  I^nOii^ladge 
tfeey  possess  in  this  new  plsM^e,  it  is  more  tton  tb?y  do  in.»'*y 
Qtber.  Tliey  nnjst,  inqreov^r^  po#^e99  4nere  s^ait^lity  than 
^Jiildreii  ordinal ilyd^.  T^)s  reminds  us  of  a  Md  wbom  we 
once  saw  in  the  unughty  boy's  cradle  at  one  of  Mr.  Lancaster's 
schools.     We  approached  tJbe  offefider  with  feelings  of  corn- 
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miseration;  b«i)  whtn  we  reached  tlie  stfte  of  the  cradle,  the 
ki<i  looked  us  in  theliftce  and  laiighed,  showing  pity  was|  too 
delicate  a  feeling  to  reaebhii»  miiidy^  and  the  kind  punishment  ill 
adapted  4o  hiiei  votigh'  disposition.  The  fkclt  isy  that  temper^ 
and  rdifi^sitions  are  as^aridud  ad  the  human  countenance,  and 
he  As  w  noirke  in  education  who  would  niediatiically  proceed 
ivkbhi«  pupils  alike.  There  are  hearts  that  pfty  will  ittelt^ 
tbere  'are>teArper&  which  nothing;  but  force  itill  taib^.  But  is 
pity  the^junt  reward  df  vice  ?  Are  fi6t  children,  even  the  best 
of'ebildren,  guiity  of  faults  for  which  even  blame  wduWbe  an 
inadequate  return?  »         .  .    ,     i: 

'    'To  kind  methods  of  instruction  we  caii  have  ttb' objection. 
We  adnrire  the  maxim  ^^suaviter  in  roodo,  fortUer  in  re.^* 
But  here  more  depends  on  the  teacher  than  the  system,  and 
tto  .roan  is  qualifiea  for  a  teacher  of  youthj  who,  to  the  neces- 
sary information,  does  not  add  the  greatest  eelf-command,  and 
the  swebtest  disposition.     His   example  should   embody  his 
precepts,  or  his  precepts  will  be  worse  than  useless.     Very 
iBttcb  depends  oh  the  mode  of  communicating  instruction;  for 
as  we  turn  with  disgust  from  him  who  addresses  us  in  an  angry 
toae^  so  the  child  pays  but  an  apparent  attention  to  the  lesson 
which  is  given  with  laconic  pride,  and  sullen  ill-willj  and  feels 
no  interest  in  the  task  which  is  heard  with  a  frown ;  while  the 
smile  of  good  humour,  the  encouraginf^  exhortation^  the  happy 
digression,  the  enlivening  anecdote^  will  give  a  charm  to  the 
knowledge  conveyed,  and  rivet  the  atlentiot)^  and  here  ap- 
pears to  us  the  chief  excellence  of  the  New  Lanark  system,— 
not  that  we  would  insinuate  that  a  pleasing  method  of  teach- 
ing is  peculiar  to  this  system ;    far   otherwise,— there  hav,e 
been  good  and  bad  teachers  of  every  system;  but  pariicular 
attention  seems  wisely  paid  to  this  point,  by  the  founder  of 
« these  schools.     The  fact  is,  it  is  requisite  that  those  who  un- 
dertake the  instruction  of  youth,  should  be  deeply  imbued 
with  the  immense  importance  of  their  charge,  and  that  they 
should  be  influenced  by  the  warmest  philanthropyj  and  more?- 
over  feel  an  interest  in  the  society  of  the  ^^oung. 
*    But  we  proceed  to  notice  the  "details  of  the  plan."     It 
appears  the  premises  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  design. 

^'The  *  New  Institiitiou*  which  is  opeu  for  tbe  Instructioti  of  children 
and  young  persons  eodnected  with  theeatabliBliment^  to  the  number  of 
sU  hundred^  consists  of  two  stories.  The  upper  ^itor^v,  which  h  fur- 
iiished  wilb  a  double  range  of  windows,  one  ubove  the  other  dll  round, 
is  divided  into  two  apartments:  one,  which  Is  the  priucbiil  school- 
room^ fitted  Qp  with  desks  aud  forms,  on  (be  Lancastermn  plaUf  having 
a  f»ee passage  down  the  centre  of  the  roam :  Is  about  imiety  feet  long, 
forty  rect  brdad,  and  twenty  feet  high*  It  is  surrounded,  except  at 
one  eud^  where  a  pulpit  stands^  with  guLkrics,  which  are  convenrctit, 
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inthen  this  roon»  is  tsed,  9s  it  frequently  is,  «tAer  fts  <»  iBCtare-room  or 
piaoe  of  worship. 

'  **The  other  qparteient,  oa  tbe-feooed  floori  is  of  the  same^idlb  aod 
height  as  ^  that  just  mentioiied,  Jinit  onfy  ■  forty-ftlne  ieet  Joogv  ,¥he 
uralls,  are  hung  roand  with  repretetita^ums  of  the  nios^  airikii^gztmlo. 
gical  a«d  mioeraVogical  specimens;  4n€ludiiig  qoadrop^Ji^^rd^^LeSf 
j:eptiles«  insects,  sTiells,  miperals,  &c.  M  ooefod  there,  if .  a.  j^M^ri, 
adapted  for  the  piirpo^  of  aip  orcbesUa^  and  at  the  ofhcf.iarehpng.vc^x 
large  represen|ativas  of  the  two  hemispheres;  ea^h  separfilli  ^ouptrj^'fis 
well  as  the  various  seas,  islands,  &c,  being  ,dilforeiftiy  cofoufietf,  b^ 
without  any  names  attached  to  either  of  them.  'Jthia  rboip  is  used  as  a 
lecture  and  baH-room,  and  ft  is  here  that  the  danchig  and  sihjgid^  |i^^i 
are  daily  given.  It  b  likewise  occasionally  used  as  a  readingrboni  fW 
some  or  the  classes.  •       «    r^  i'.: 

<*The  low^r  story  is  divided  into  three  apartmettts  of  tielai^y  ec[ual 
diineiisioos,  tw^ve  feet  high,  and  supported  by  hotlow  iro^  ^\iifi) 
serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  conductors,  in  wmter,  ftfr  heated '^b|  Wtfich 
issues  through  the  floor  of  the  upper  story,  ahd  by  which  means  U» 
whole  building  may,  with  ease,  be  kept  at  any  required  temperatUfCbi 
It  is  ui  these  three  apartments  that  the  younger  classes  art  tsi^ 
re^djngk  natural  history,  and  geography."  .    f    .^ 

We  by  no  means  approve  of  sueh  inimen^  assemblies^f  d)il« 
dren  in  one  establishment,  yet  w«e  are  aware  tliat  ^bh  j^th^ 
prevailing  parsimony  in  all  that  felatels  to  education,  thift  ills 
absolutely  Heedful  in  schools  for  the  poor,  in  order  to  etttod 
educational  advantages, — and  in  private  seminaries,  in  order  W 
enable  the  principal  to  proride  for  his  femily,  and  elevhtid  hitfi'^ 
self  to  a  becoming  rank  in  society.  't  - 

The  houre  of  attendance  are  judiciously  arratiged.  The- 
propriety  of  the  infant  schools  we  consider  to  depend  bn 'the 
situation  and  character  of  the  parents,  particularly  the  fiiotli^i^' 
for  the  reasons  we  have  namea.  '-     ■'" 

"  The  dress  worn  by  the  children  in  the  day-school,  both  bpys  imdj 
girls,  is  composed  of  strong  white  cotton  cloth,  of  the  best  quality  that 
can  be  procured.  It  Is  fohued  in  the  shape  of  the  Rotuati  ttihk,  aad 
reaches,  in  the  boys' dresses,  to  the  knee;  and,  in  the  girfsVtoth^' 
ancle.  These  dresses  are  changed  three  times  ^  week,  tbaft  tliey  iiriiy 
W  kept  perfectly  clean  and  neat."  .        .  .,      /^^r 

The  great  recommendation  of  this  dress  seems  its  d^aptecht^ 
to^omote  cleanliness,  and  the  attention  ^Wbieh  is  paid*  ti^lMl'^ 
important  duty  cami6t  be  too  warmly  eulogized.  *  '^    "»'  •  '; 

It  appears  that  it  is  intendeid  hereafter  to  defi^r  UMWi^'M 
clfildren  to  read  until  the  age  of  seven  or  eigU,  p^r^aiftl^N^' 
useful  art  by  a  course  of  ^♦tiatural  history,  c^fei8<i^,'Aslt'4yj 
nomy,  &c.  on  the  principle,  that  it  is  following  the  plan  pit*' 
scribed  by  nature,  to  give  a  child  soch  particnlatis  as  k*  fein 
easily  be  made  to  understand,  concerning  the  nature  and  prb^ 
perties  of  the  dffieifent  objects  around  him,  before  we  proc^ 
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to  teach  him  tlie  artificifit^igns- which  hav^e^heen  adopted  to 
represent  these  objects.*'  Tnis  plan  has  not  yet  been  adopted, 
out  of  deferen&e  to  the  parents'  wishes  to' the  contmry.  We 
aftificips&te liobeivefit  from  the  proposed  alteration.  It  appears 
to  us.  the  longer  the  art  of  reading  is  deferred,  the  more  diffi- 
cult is  its  dcc(tiirement;  and  It  will  be  the  teacher^  fault  if  it 
in  so  taughtas  to  disgtiBt  the  pupil.  Long  before  the  age  of 
seven  or  eighty  are  ctiildren  able  to  amuse  and  instruct  tlieni- 
seires  by  books ;  andj  since  we  began  to  read  Mr.  Owen's  Out- 
linej  we  have  seen  in  the  nurisery  some  sweet  little  creatures  of 
not  more  than  half  that  age,  voluntarily  hearing  each  other 
read  their  little  lessons.  The  inforuiatiun  proposed  to  be 
given  needs  not  be  deferred^  because  the  amount  of  an  hour  is 
eni^loyed  at  different  parts  of  the  day  in  learning  to  read; 
indeed  its  acquirement  would  be  &cilitated  by  this  very  means. 

At  this  iostitution  are  taught  readings  writings  arithmetic, 
and  «ewingv  natural  faistcMry^  geography,  ancient  and  modem 
history,  religicm,  singing,  and  dancing. 

We  were  mneh  surprised,  when  perosing  the  remarks  on 
"  reading,"  to  find  *'  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
proourin^.  proper  school-books  for  the  different  classes/' 
Seeing  that  the  age  is  so  characterized  by  appropriate  pub« 
Ucatipos' for  children,  that  ^^  juvenile  libraries,"  where  such 
boohs  are  almost  exclusively  sold,  are  numerous.  ^^Misis 
Sdgeivorth's  little  works"  alone  would  do,  ''  but  even  these 
cootiaia  too  much  of  praise  and  blame,  to  admit  of  being  re- 
garded as  unexceptionable."  This  remark  explains  the 
grcr«nd  of  the  difiSculty,  and  really  if  these  little  creatures 
could  be  confined  within  the  precincts  of  this  new  institution 
with  elementary  books,  written  on  purpose  for  them,  if  they 
could  hear  neither  an  accent  of  praise  nor  a  word  of  blame, 
during  the  period  of  their  education,  they  should  afterwards 
be  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  society  in  general,  lest 
the  contagion  of  this  mental  poison  should  undo  all  their 
teachers  md  attempted. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  a  more  satisfactory  reason  is  afteru 
wards  given  why  popular  school-books  are  not  used  at  New 
Lanark*  We  learn^  "that,  but  for  the  wishes  of  the  parents, 
and  ol*  parties  connected  with  the  e^ablishment,  the  Scriptiures 
and  Church  Catechism  would  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  ajt  so  early  an  age  as  that  of  the  day  .scholars.  "<  Now 
t^egenero-Ut^^ of  juvenile  books  are  happily  written  onserip^ 
tararprindpU^  and  those  principles  include  both  praise  and 
blan;e.         .'■-,■  -  .     .  '    ; 

,Jn  teacliingvwriting,  the  ehildrwi  are,  very  pipoperly,  early 
taught  a.  "current  hand-writing,"  witliout, iines^  as  in  many 
schools;  and  the  "copies  consist  of  short  senteuN^es^  generally 
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iHiistratiye  of  sOme  8iib)eet  eoBBected  with  ^ifttoryaad  geor 
|;rapby ;  we  prefer  Ibe  old  mode  of  copying  moral  ^boriations 
mud  wise  maxims,  many  of  which  we  baVe  often  li^rd  quoted 
with  effect  by  persons  of  mature  age, — so  deep  and  useful  were 
the  impressions.  '  '         , 

Aritnmetic  is  taught  after  the  manner  of  M.  Pestajtoz^^i.  • 
In  teaching  needle-work,  there  is  this  admirable  r^ga-* 
latioa: — 

"  One  day  of  the.  week  is  appointed,  when  they  (the  girls)  ar^  de- 
sired to  bring  to  school  aay  of  their  garments  (which  miist  preriocrsly 
iiaye  been  washed,)  that  may  Teqnire  mending,  and  these  they  ar^ 
jtangbt  to  repair  as  neatly  as  possible*^ 

Natural  History,  Geography,  and  Ancient  and  B£odern 
History,  are  taught  in  familiar  extemporaneous  lectures,  in 
which  the  children  are  afterwards  examined.  The  lecturer's 
^^  details  are  illustrated  bv  representations  of  the  objects, 
drawn  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  correctly  as  possibles  f '  and,  la 
teaching  history.  Miss  Whitweirs  *'  Maps  or  Tables  laid  out 
^u  the  principle  of  the  Stream  of  Time '^  are  employed. 

Sixteen  pages  of  the  Outline  are  devoted  to  remarks  on 
religion,  as  one  of  the  branches  of  instruction  taught,  and  the 
author  attempts  to  free  himself  from  the  charge  of  "  bringing 
up  the  children  without  religion,^'  but,  it  appears  to  us,  most 
unsuccessfully.  The  constitution  of  the  Philomathic  Institu- 
tion precludes  oar  following  this  writer  through  the  windings 
of  his  argument.  Mr.  Owen  evidently  di&approves  of  reli^ 
gioua  cateehismg,  and  early  readinsi;-  the  Holy  Hcriptures.  He 
IS  de^irouiA  ^^  that  a  child,  at  an  early  as^e,  should  became  ao 
quainled  with  facts,  instead  of  being  instructed  in  alistruse 
doctrinal  points,"  He  rightly  judges  that  religion  is  founded 
on  facts,  but  denies  one  of  the  iiiot^t  palpable  facts,  which 
Sacred  and  profane  history  alike  confirm,  *'  the  original  cor- 
ruption of  trie  human  heart."  Hit*  reasoning  on  the  proba- 
bility and  rati oaality  of  this  belie f^— his  inability  to  distin- 
guish between  vvhat  the  Deity  has  *^  formed,"  and  what  he 
has  **  permitted,'*  go  for  nothing;  for,  as  an  old  friend  of  oars 
used  to  say,  '*  Oo  what  you  will,  fact  will  be  your  master." 

Let  it  be  reiuemberea,  by  original  depravity  is  not  meant 
tl|fi  state  of  the  human  mind  as  it  was  first  breathed  into  the 
human  frame,  but  the  condition  in  which  our  first  parent  felt 
Jhimself  after  the  Brst  act  of  disobedience,  and  in  which  condi- 
tion he  propagated  his  species.  If  we  discredit  this  statement, 
we  deoy  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  history ;  and,  if  we  ikny 
this  incomparable  narrative,  we  give  up  the  veracitjr  of  the 
Sacred  Scnptures ;  and,  if  we  resign  these,  religion  with  us  is 
but  a  name. 

The  Outline  cannot  but  admit  existing  depravity,  but  refers 
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it  to  orroneo.Dfi  iidiK^ajMoiii ;  \m^  h,ov  ai?e  wc(.tp^^c<)ttBt  for  tkn 
fii:9t.exA^plei  of  this  lit^prayity)  if .  we  rejciCit  tUe  ecrip^ural 
s^^c^ou^t? ,  Th^re^  neyer  ex>i*ted  but  on^  perfi^ptcbameteR  in 
the  world,  on  whom  ^vil  examp)^  an^  erf-on^ous  as^ociatibiM 
had  no  influence,  and  the  same  must  take  place  with  every  un- 
deprped  miijM^.  Jt.is^  .Ikow^vef,  nqi  surprising  that  the  de- 
praviity  of  the  l^umafi  heart  should  be  quQ^UpneO^  seeing  such 
IS  the  transforming  influence  of  this  new  system^  although 
quite  in  its  infancy,  and  hithi^i'to  contending  wUh  every  dbad- 
vantage,  ^'  that  experience  seems  completely  to  warrant  the 
QpiniQx^  that  our  nature  is  a  deligjbtfql  comrpound,.  capable,  no 
doubt,  of  being  formed  to  deoeit  iaad  to  wickedness,  but  if^ 
herentfy  imbued  neither  with  the  one  nor  the  other,*'  &c.    . 

•It  19  certainly  a  peculiarity  in  this  system,  that  singing  and 
dancing  should  be  generally  taught  to  young  children.  We 
know„  m  the  parochial  schools,  which  we  admire,  children  are 
taught  to  sing  their  Maker's  praise,  and  admirably  join  in 
public  worship  ;  but,  enthusiasts  as  we  feel  for  music,,  we  can- 
not admire  the  plan  of  teaching  them  to  sing  ^^  spirited  songs,'' 
although  in  the  ^*  bravura  stvle ;"  nor  do  we  see  what  good 
purpose  it  can  answer  either  to  teach  the'  children  of  the  poor 
music  or  dancing,  seeing  the  opportunities  for  practice  can 
Scarcely  occur,  except  in  scenes  which  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  avoid  than  frequent. 

**  Resides  dapcuig,  the  children,  boys  and  girls,^  now  and  theo  go 
througfi  a  few  military  evolutions,  as  well  to  give  them  the  habit  of 
inarching  regularly  from  place  to  place,  as  to  improve  their  carriage 
and  manner  of  walking.'' 

Such  is  our  hatred  of  war,  that  we  can  hardly  trust  Qurselvets 
to'express  our  dislike  to  this  novelty ;  but,  surely,  if  it  be  de» 
airable  for  boys  to  practise  military  evolutions,  it  is  too  revolt- 
ing, (seeing  early  impressions  are  confessedly  the  strongestjj 
to  approve  of  this  confounding  of  the  sexes,  this  neglect  of 
the  characteristic  modesty  and  delicacy  of  the  female  character, 
which,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  should  be  carefully  en- 
cpuraged." 

These  details  conclude  with  a  short  reply  to  the  anticipated 
objections  of  Buch  as  may  cooj^idcr  the  system  of  education 
**  iinadapled  to  the  lower  or  working  classes." 

The  Appendix  h  to  us  (he  lea^t  objectionable  part  of  the 
work.  It  consists  of  specimens  of  the  general  information 
given  to  the  classes,  by  way  of  lecture,  ou  the  Earth,  Astro- 
nomy.  Geography,  Malheniatics,  Zoology,  Botany,  Minera- 
logy, &c,,  and  is  written  with  nealness,  fajpailiarity,  and  sim- 
pbcily. 

We  have  animadverted  freely  on  this  Outline,  from  the  im- 
pression we  feel  that  every  tbing  relating  to  education  ia 
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isdewribaMf  tttipoft&iit.  ~  We  are  aware  that  ^Very  pMlati^ 
tbropist,  who  aims  to  benefit  hia  country  and  the  world,% 
improTementfi  in  the  m^des  of  initi*attIon,  is  fo  be  respected 
fbr  his  motive.  It  is  matter  df  regret  that  m  Utile  encoura§je- 
ment  should  have  been  given,  generally  ^peaMilg,  to  the 
instructors  of  youth,  that  persons  of  education  and  talent 
»heuld  therefore  have  so  little  inducement  to  embark  in  so 
laborious  and  responsible  a  profession  -  btit  for  whi^hj  tb^re 
may  have  beea  much' improvement  in  the  piievaiting  modes  of 
instruction.  ^      '  <.»,....  t 

'  We  woaM  by  no  means  discourage  improvement  n^dt^x-' 
pmment ;  but  we  feel  decidedly  inimical  to'sticb  extremes  in 
education,  and  such  esttravagant,  •  arid  ttefeft>re  delusive, 
prospects,  as  are  held  ont  in  the  work  beford  us.  *  We  disap- 
prove the  denunciation  of  those  stimuli,  lon^  fobnd  so  sticcess* 
ful,  and,  in  our  view,  perfectly  consisteftt  with  virtue  vtH&'^leij. 


A  Diagram^  illmtrative  of  the  Formation  of  the  'Human  Cha* 
^^raeter,  suggested  fry  Mr.  OwerCs  Development  of  a  NSi) 
i  View  of  Society. —  8t?o.    pp.  15.     Wheatiey  mid  ASIM. 
1824. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  fully  to  expose  the  enthusiastic 
expectations  of  this  neatly  printed  pamphlet;  and  it Js  less 
necessary,  after  what  we  have  said  concerning  Mr.  Owen^s 
Outline  of  Education.  >.. 

■  Thi9  Diagram  cpnsists  of  a  circular  c^ptre,  of  one^dgUtb  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  around  which  are  drawn  six -conciantric 
circles  of  increasing  widths  as  we  proceed  from  thecf(Btre,and 
they  are  variously  coloured,  allowing  a  small  uncc^^iped 
space  between  each.     Its  design  is  thus  explained  ;*t^    .  i  r  . 

.  ^f  The  centre  of  the  circles  represeots  the  individual*,  the  citttei 
themselves  denote  the  different  classes  of  objects  and  circnnists^ces'^ 
which  he  is  surrounded  and  influenced  fiom  birth  to  dea^;  this  cokmr 
qf  ihe  centre  is,  therefore,  a  compound  of  all  the  <>ther  colotirs»?y^  ^j  '^ . 
**  The  all-important  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the,  .dvigmpn  ia4he 
following: — That  the  cause  of  every  crime  will  be  fo«ind  in.^ww.W 
more  of  the  classes  of  circumstances  described  by  the  (;irc|,e9 ;.  .^ 
that  those  causes,  without  a  single  exception,  may  be  repioved  b^>f^ 
ciiety,  and  others  substituted  oi  an  opposite  tendency ;  for,  w^iteyef 


♦  "  It  is  considered  tliat  the  primitive  state  of  the  mjndjs  <  Br^e  Aofj^^f^ 
impressions,' and  perfectly  innoo'ent.'' 
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society,— or  frfm.the  \iviijf4  ^>l^t9\^9^^  of  .bpjlh  ,^;tu»f$;.  m  ptbcar 

wo/asj  fi-om  his  educatiop/'  . ,.  , 

,,  ^hj^n.  follows  ^  coutra^t  Qf  th^  stute  of  soeieiy  Ha  it  now 
exists^  witti.l^^  tJbeoretiQ , adjutages,  of  4b9  ^Vqoit. system," 
asi^xhibiti^d  ia  eaph  of  th9..3ix  classes  ^circuipstaiic^i  which 
t^p^ciipcles  of  the  diagrafpa  repjres^at.  Thifiis  so  curious  and 
vfsiooary,  ijiat,  had  M^e  space,  we  would  cppj  it  for  the  aniU8e«f 
^eiit of  oji^r, readers.,  .  .  •   ..  . 

We  have  already  stated  our  objections  to  the  System  of 
Education  which  is  predicted  to  e&ect  so  much,  and  which  is 
re/erred  i%  piore  especially  in  the  two  first  classes  of  circum- 
stance^ aud  circles  of  the  diagram. 

It  is  said,  in  introducing  to  notice  the  third  class  of  circum- 
stances,. ^^  That  the  character  is  formed  for,  and  not  by,  the 
individual,  i^ ,  a  principle  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
New  System/'  Then,  is  man  a  mere  machine?  and,  as  punish** 
ments  are  disused  in  the  New  Lanark  system  of  education,  so 
they  will  be  of  course  in  all  states.  Well  may  its  advocates 
substitute  pity  for  blame.  How  ought  our  sympathies  to  be 
excited  for  the  murderer  and  the  assassin! 
,,  We  think,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  mankind  will  reoeivct 
the/docrine  propounded,  in  illustrating  the  fourth  class  of 
circi^mstances.  Wealth  is  so  powerful  a  means  of  procuring 
almost  every  tting  we  need,  tnat  we  are  apprehensive  its  in- 
fluence will  endure  as  long  as  the  cause ;  although  the  philo- 
sopher, in  his  study,  may  denominate  its  distinctions  childish, 
those  who  ean  grasp  the  treasure  will  smile  at  the  censure. 
What  a  curious  state  of  things  it  will  te,  when  the  desire  of 
superabundance  is  a  mark  of  insanity.  We  wonder,  in  those 
days/  whether  the  expression  of  the  desire  will  be  fbllowed  by 
the  strait^waistcoat ! 

lu  reading  the  remarks  under  No.  5,  we  were  still  more 
surprised  ?  indeed,  we  could  not  believe  our  eyes,  or,  at  all 
events,  our  understanding,  and  therefore  read  them  over 
ag^,  QiUd  again,  and  again.  But  it  seems  that,  ^nndei*  the 
^&WriSys4emi  men  will  not  be  engaged  from  morning  to  night 
heading  pins,  or  drawing  wirej'*  no,  nothing  **  irksome;" 
and  yet  they  will  possess  *'  the  requisite  skill;*'  yea,  ^*  ordinary 
men,  in  those  days,  will  display  an  acutenose  in  the  path  of 
science  most  agreeable  to  his  tante,  iUr  exceeding  the  pro- 
ftdency  of  the  most  highly  gifted  professor  under   the  old 

Sst^m."  It  is  a  maxim,  that  "practice  makes  perfect;"  and 
is  1^  t^'e  principle  on  which  mankind  have  ever  devoted 
tli^mselves  to  distinct  occijipation^,  which  have  at  length  grown 
into  what  are  called  trades  and  profesBions ;  but,  perhaps ,  in 
those  halcyon  days,  there  may  be  innate  ideas  and  tastes,—  and 
itten  may  be  born  pin-makers  and  wire-drawers  I 
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Ad  we  ttdimre  the  institutions  and  laws  Of  our  country^  it  ii 
to  us  no  recoqumendation  of  this  system,  that  it  is  to  change 
them  5  but,  if  we  belieTed  the  oracular  predictions  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  New  System,  we  should,  of  course,  hail  it  as 
the  greatest  blessing  ever  revealed  to  the  worid, 

Tne  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  reply  to  objections,  and 
dfreets  to  important  auxiUaries,  on  wnich  it  regies  for  assist^ 
ance, — the  power  of  habit,,  and  the  influence  of  the  association 
of  ideas. 

The  present  is  denominated  a  chaotic  state  of  society, — the 
Ne^  System  will,  of  course,  introduce  all  that  is  harraoniousp 
and  beautiful.,    {t  will  be  the  febled  golden  age  realized : — 

"  ^tas  quae,  vindice  nullo^ 
Spoil te  sine  Ugejidem  reciumqve  colebaf. 
Poena  nuttuque  aberunt :  Nee  verba  minacia  fixe 
^re  legebantar :  nee  sapplex  torba  limebant 
Judieis  era  sui :  sed  erant  sine  vindfee  tttti*^ 


Six  Monihs^  Residence  and  Travels  in  Mexico;  containing 
Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  New  Spain,  its  Natural  Pro* 
ductions.  State  of  Society ,^  Manufactures^  Trade,.  Agriculture^ 
and  Antiquities^  S(C .  with  plates  and  maps.  By  WT  Bullock^ 
F.L.ft.  Proprietor  of  the  fate  London  Musewn. — 8vo.  pp.  6^ 
Murray.     18?4, 

During  his  six  months*  residence  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Bulloekhas 
conlvired  to  collect  a  great  mass  of  interesting,  and,  we  may 
^dd,  valuable  information.  His  knowledge  of  botanv  and 
natural  history,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science,  with  no 
small  powers  of  observation,  have  remkred  him  highly  qsali- 
fed  to  explore  this  extensive  and  hitherto  neglected  country. 
it  is:  true^  a  numbor  of  commercial  speculators  have  visited  it 
since  the  commencement  of  its  struggles  for  independence,  but 
they  were  not  precisely  the  persons  most  qualified  for  liberal 
investigation ;  having  had,  in  general,  suffieient  eniplo}inent 
ftnr  their  time  and  attention  in  furthering  the  magnum  opus^  of 
their  individual  interest.  Under  the  ancien  regime  systematic 
obstacles  of  an  insurmountable  nature  effectually  cfosed  the 
door  against  the  intrusion  of  foreigners.  In  vain'  might  the 
antiquarian  thirst  to  investigate  the  history  of  a  people  whose 
origin  was  enveloped  in  profound  mystery.  He  was^dbomed^  to 
stand  aloof,^ — toYiewthe  "  efikcing  fingers  of  time,"  year  after 
Ttar,  obliterating  9(»ne  important  memorial  of  their  attainment 
insrt  or  science,  and  to^te  excluded  from  the  field  of  enquiry 
by  the  stupid  and  selfish  measures  of  a  government,  whtdk 
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looked  upon  scienti^c  research  biit  as  a  flimsy  veil,  intended  to 
conceal  some  deep-laid  scheme  of  political  aggression.  The 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  has,  however,  opened  on  the  political 
horizon  of  New  Spain,  and  our  author  was  one  of  the  first  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  this  hitherto  inter- 
dicted sDot,  and  to  thrust  his  sickle  into  the  abundant  harvest. 
We  shaiji  briefly  notice  some  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  work^ 
regretting  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject at  any  great  length.  The  portof  Vera  Cruz  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  in  the  world,  yet  it 
is  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  mercnants,  and  an  appearance 
of  activity  is  displayed  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  whicn  is  looked 
upon  as  the  grave  of  Europeans.  The  island  of  Sacrificios  is 
whitened  by  the  bones  of  hundreds  of  victims  to  disease,  whose 
fiiith  has  excluded  their  remains  from  consecrated  ground.-^ 
The  market,  though  ill  supplied  with  vegetables,  and  meat  of 
roost  disgusting  appearance,  presents  to  tne  naturalist  and  bon 
tdvant  a  rich  profusion  of  singular  and  beautiful  fish,  few  of 
which  are  met  with  in  Europe,  and  many  of  them  altogether 
unknown.  The  buildings  are  higher  than  in  the  southern 
states,  but  the  same  bad  taste  is  manifested  in  ja  profbsiou  of 
gilded  ornaments  and  statues  painted  to  the  life.  The  place 
has  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect ;  which,  associated  with  its 
character  of  e^xtreme  insalubrity,  increases  the  dread  which 
Europeans  feel  on  entering  its  half-deserted  walls ;  without  a 
particle  of  vegetation  to  enliven  the  scene,  the  eye  dwells  upon 
a  dreary  waste,  rendered  pestilential  by  the  stagnant  vapours  of 
neighbouring  swamp;  added  to  which,  the  dreaded  yellow 
fever  and  black  vomit  incessantly  haunt  the  imagination,  and 
certainly  predbpose  to  disease.  U  nder  these  circumstances,  i  t 
is  little  wonderml  that  society  should  assume  a  decidedly  selfish 
and  mercantile  character. 

**  I  had  several  letters  to  the  first  houses,  botli  English  and  Spanish ; 
hilt  as  1  brought  no  cargo  nor  consignments,  and  had  no  speculation  to 
offer,  those  to  whom  I  had  presented  tbein,  generally  left  me  with 
marks  of  surprise,  that  a  man  in  his  senses  could  venture  so  hr  from 
home  to  such  a  place,  with  such  motives ;  and  this  occurred  so  eon. 
Btantly,  that  at  last  they  almost  persuaded  me  to  he  of  the  same 
opiniou.*' 

Contrasted  with  the  above  is  an  instance  of  liberality  on  the 
part  of  General  St.  Anna,  who  (finding  that  the  author  had 
vigited  the  country  solely  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  scientific 
information)  absolutely  refused  to  examine  his  papers;  and,  in  a 
handsome  manner,  offered  his,  passports  and  protection  to 
Xalappa,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no  doubt  his 
political  opponents  would  be  equally  generous. 

The  numerous  carrion  vultures  of  Vera  Cruz  areas  tame  as 
Toi«.  II.  PART  I.  a 
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our  domestic  pballry 7  and^  ivitli  the  afSMtesce  of  dogt^with 
whom  they  are  oti  the  most  friendly  terraS)  remofe^very  biod 
of  filth  and  ofial  ftom  the  markets,  which  useful  empii&3FfDeiit 
is  regularly  delegated  to  them.  The  road  to  Xalappa  lies  over 
a  very  diversified  country,  alternately  fertile  and  barren,  but 
abounding  with  beauftiful  birds.  At  San  Raphael  the  travel- 
lers enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  a  South  American  Posada  in  hio;ti 
perfection;  Spanish  inns  have  been  always  celebrated  for  the 
co^nforts  they  supply;  but,  on  this  occasion,  every  circumstanpe 
pf  a  disagreeable  natufe^  th^^  the  most  teeming  fancy  .cpi}ld 
suggest,  was  accumulated  into  one  grand  focus  of  misery.  On 
a  near  approach  to  Xalappa,  they  entered  a  district  thic;ldy 
covered  with  oaks,  which  marks  the  boundary  of  the  yellow 
fever,  beyond  which  it  seldom  passes.  The  situation  of  the 
city  is  extremely  finp,  having  an  elevation  of  4264  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  commanding  extensive  prospects,  termi- 
nated by  volcanic  mountains  of  immense  magnitude.  This 
^ity  (from  which  the  drug  jalap,  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  derives  its  name,)  contains  about  13,000  inha- 
bitants; it  was  formerly  ^he  ^rand  emporium  of  trade;  and, 
though  apparently  on  the  decline,  exhibits  many  elegant  build- 
ings and  nighly  decorated  churches.  It  possesses  also  a  public 
establishment  for  the  washing  of  linen,  certainly  a  singular 
one,  and  yet  we  could  point  out  many  capital  cities  in  Europe 
where  institutions  of  a  more  ostentatious,  but  less  useful,  cha- 
racter, are  highly  patronized.  Whether  the  above  bp  the 
c^use  or  the  effect  we  know  not,  but  Xalappa,  or  Jalapps^,  has 
acquired  a  degree  of  celebrity  for  the  performance  of  this 
dofi^sjjc  art,  sufficient  to  induce  many  fe^milies  iu  Yefa  Ctm? 
tp  send  their  linen  a  distance  of  twenty-two  les^gues  to  undergQ 
the  process  of  purification.  There  are  here  ^  re  at  external 
loarks  of  politeness;  and  the  stranger  is  everywhere  informed, 
that  the  house  is  at  his  disposal,  but  he  is  seldom  invited  in. 
The  inhabitants  are  extremely  ignorant j  and  have  been  taught 
to  believe,  that  all  the  large  states  of  Europe,  our  own  in- 
cluded^ are  but  so  many  provinces,  over  which  the  King  of 
Spain  appoints  governors;  they  speak  of  Drake,  and  Sir 
Walter  llaleigb,  as  pirates,  and  have  scarcely  heard  the  name 
of  Wellington,  The  author  was  introduced  to  several  lamt- 
lies ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  at  an  evening  party, — 

^*  I  observed  a  smoke  risii\^  above  Uip  h^d  of  a  lady  who  y^fA  .pl«y^ 
ifig  o«  the  piaoo;  and  on  gomg  rouac^  to  ascertain  the  cau^5  I  ^otta4 
that,  nouvitlistanding  her  engagementt  at  the  iostrumfnt,  $^,,^4  '^( 
forego  her  s^gar,  but  wa^  puffing  ^h^  fumea  awLj  iii  volu^nc^ Jfr/ji^ 
mouth  and  nostrils^" 

When  about  to  depart,-^  :     i?    ,,. 
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***^C^6s  were-iMrMhtced,  the  Isible  was  imniflitately  itpr^od .  wkJi 
ifotibluoM  and  (kiiars,  and  coAfttiterabie  sums  were  won  and  lost  iaa 
fnw  woutes.  I  tvas  allocked  to  observe  Xhe  cbaage  which  took  place, 
fMMi  in  so  short  a  tiiiie»  from  boislerous  but  innoceat  mirth,  to  a.  displaj 
pf  paissioaa.of  jibe  worst  kind^  and  in  which  the  ladies  acted  a  still 
ffiore  impj^asaut  part  than  in  the  former  sports^  Those  beautiful 
beaming  black  ejes  uiiich,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had  sparkled  with 
life  and  joy,  were  now  overcast  and  louring  with  expressioni  of  avarice 
and  discord :  not  one  smile  nor  je&t  occurred  during  the  whole  of  this 
short  scene;  for  it  only  continued  whilst  the  horses  were  getting  ready, 
when  our  cavalcade,  consisting  of  twenty-two  animals,  took  a  narrow 
path  through  the  woods." 

We  notice  this,  because  the  practice  is  universal;  we  need 
not  jsay,  it  would  be  '^  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
otiservance."  Several  leagues  on  the  road  to  Perote,  are  the 
r:en^ins  of  an  immense  volcano,  which  exhibit  the  tremendous 
efliects  of  an  eruptioji,  of  which, there  is  no  tradition.  At 
Perote,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation 
of  12,000  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  houses  are 
built  with, great  strength,  and  used  as  places  of  security.  The 
accommodation  at  the  Posada  was  truly  Spanish  : — 

*'  We  arrived  shivering  in  our  great  coats,  but  no  landlord  .or  waiter 
g^reeted  our  arrival;  we  were  shown  several  apartments,  and  had,  in- 
def dji  our  choice ;  but  not  an  article  of  furuiture  was  visible,  except 
benches  Xa  sleep  on,  and  a  huge  table,  that  seemed  coeval  with  the 
building.  We  procured  a  caiuile,  but  the  luxury  of  a  candlestick  was 
out  of  the  question :  a  hole  in  the  table,  round  which  grease  had  accu- 
mulated, pointed  out  to  us,  liowever,  the  means  of  remedying  the  de- 
ficiency. But  though,  probably,  many  a  hungry  appetite  had  been 
appeased  off  this  table,  yet  I  doubt  whether  rt  had  ever  received  a 
table-ch)th,  or  undergone  the  purification  of  washing,  since  ils^  coiW 
si  ruction.'* 

lit  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  several  extensive 
plantations  of  the  agava  Americana^  or  great  American  aloe, 
which  yields  a  liquor  cQ,l\ed  pulque,  universally  drank  through- 
out Mexic6;  it  is  obtained  from  the  plant  at  the  time  of  throw- 
ing up  the  flower-stem,  which  usually  happens  in  about  ten 
years.  At  this  time,  the  centre  leaves  are  hollowed  out  in  the 
form  of  a  bowl,  and  the  remaining  ones  removed,  so  that  the 
whole  flow  of  sap  runs  into  the  cavity,  and  in  such  quantity,  as 
to  require  emptying  several  times  in  a  day ;  it  continues  to 
yie^  this  supply  for  about  two  months ;  the  liquor  is  slightly 
fermented,  and  becomes  immediately  fit  for  use ;  it  is,  however, 
not  admired  by  the  natives,  till  it  has  acquired  by  age  a  strong^ 
flavour  and  fioetid  smell,  extremely  disagreeable  to  stran^rs, 
but  grateful  to  those  accustomed  to  its  use.  To  such  a  height 
does  the  passion  of  gaming  run  among  all  classes,  that  the  tra- 
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vellani  Were  detaiaed  soiw  tune  ^n  thek.dipafitui^*  «lHle>tJ» 
mules  were  fcd^  the  drhrers  haTiog^  nmbleo  avray:lhe-iB009y 
entriAted  to  ttieiii  for  that  punpoae.  The  roadto  Och^^'A^m 
lie^  thrdifgfb  ^arelited  plaioa  or  ereat  extent,  in  whklvtheie^eia 
frequently  deluded  by  the-Fata  Mormia^  aa^  whklwiadB  travel 
in  various  dlreettens,  carryings  vi^iih  tkem  great  quaotilleB  of 
sand .  At  Napallttca  thev  obtaii^  an  esoort  to  Pnebla  do  las 
Aiifielos,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  which  the  mules  performed 
without  tasting  food  or  water.  Puebla  is  a  large  and  handsomo 
city,  containing  about  90,000  inhabitants ;  it  was  built  hy  .the 
Spaniards  in  1535,  and  has  more  appearance  of  aatiquily  than 
i$  usually  obsenrable  in  transatlantic  towns ;  a  great  number  of 
the  houses  are  ornamented  with  freseo  pamtings  on  the  wallsy 
and  the  tiles  are  decorated  in  a  similar  manner.  This  imparls 
a  peculiarly  neat  appearance  to  the  exterior,  which  harmoiul«ea 
ill  with  the  air  of  meanness  that  reigns  witUn.  The  pely  of 
the  Mexicans  has  found  ample  scope  in  beautifying  their  ma^ 
nificent  churches,  which  are  loaded  with  a  profnsioti  of  tho 
richest  ornaments ;  the  hi^h  altar  of  the  cathedral  is  a  noh^ 
erection,  by  an  Italian  artist,  but  far  too  large^  as  it  occupieali 
considerable  portion  of  the  building,  and  rises  into  the  dome*  * 

'*  The  materials  are  the  most  beautiful  marbles  and  ptedous  sf^c^ 
rbslt  can  be  found  in  New  Spain;  its  numerous  and  k>fly  colunros^i^h 
plinths  and  capitals  of  burnished  gold,  the  magmficeDl  ah«r  of  siWer^ 
crowded  with  statues,  &c.  &c.  have  an  unequalled  effect.  I  hsve  tm^ 
v^led  over  most  of  Europe,  but  I  know  nothing  like  it ;  and  <»ily  regnet 
it  does  not  belong  to  a  building  more  worthy  of  it/'  ^ . 

The  ^'  pomp  and  circumstance**  of  the  Catholic  religion  are 
no  where  displayed  in  greater  perfection  than  here.  At  th^ 
service  of  TenaebraB,  in  Holy  Week, 

"Tiie  whole  cathedral,  and  all  its  costly  appendages,  and  fretl^ 
golden  roof,  were  displaced  and  illuminated  by  thousands  of  itti- 
lights,  reflected  from  gold  and  silver  chandeliers  of  the  finest  workoUl*- 
ship ;  an  altar,  covered  with  massive  plate^  as  fresh  as  firom  the  hatids 
of  the  artisan ;  a  host  of  officiating  clergy,  arrayed  in  the  ricliest  vesi* 
ments ;  the  waving  of  banners ;  the  solemn  music,  and  a  powerful  and 
well-conducted  band !  that  heart  must  have  been  cold  indeed  whkb 
could  have  remained  inanimate  amid  such  a  scene: — ht  who  would 
wish  to  see  the  pomp  of  religious  ceremony,  should  visit  Puebla." 

The  grand  pyramid  of  Chollula,  which  is  of  greater  dirnen* 
sions  than  the  largest  of  those  in  Egypt,  is  cotistmcted  of  a  mass 
of  unburnt  bricks  and  clay,  which,  m  a  less  happy  climate  ;h«t 
long  since  mouldered  away ;  at  present,  its  form  is  <much 
obscured  by  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  grow  on  its  gigantic  sides. 
The  city  of  Chollula  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  and^is 
rendered  famous  by  the  massacre  of  twenty  thousand  pet^ions 
by  order  of  the  great  Cortez.     The  situation  of  tho  capstali^f 
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Ne«f  iSpain  ta  one  of  the  tfoivt  that  caa  be  imagined^  beings  iu 
t^einidtst  of  an  inimeaee  swamp^  which,' in  the  miay  s9a30D|  U 
conyer^d  into  a  vast  lake;  attithen  tinifMf»  the  W;ateir  is  x^ 
strained  wilhia  the  banks  of  the  canaia  /which  interaect  ,the 
city.  The  houses  are  grand  and  regularly  built;  the  CHiisides 
are  painted  in  fresco^  whichy  froo  the'SofUesa  of  the  climate, 
retains  its fire9lnies» for  yeara^.  the  rooft  are  flat,  and  covered 
#tth<  flowers,  and  the  numerous  balconies  and  terraces  give  a 
fimsh  to  the  scene,  which  Italy  cannot,  equal^.  Mexico  has^  not- 
withstanding,  a  melancholy  cloud  hanging  over  it,  which 
obscures  its  splendour,  and  affects  the  mind  of  a  stranger  with  a  . 
multitude  of  painful  emotions*  Sixrteen  years  of  revolutionary 
wat*  have  done*  their  desolating  work,  and  carried  away  the 
wealth;  and,  with'  it,  the  corafert  of  a  great  number  of  the 
higher  orders,  whose  splendid  services  of  plate  are  circulajting 
in  the  form  of  d^^Uars  over  the  whole  habitable  globe :  every 
species  4»f  convertible  property  has  passed  away;,  and  hence, 
with  a  showy  exterior,  all  within  is  poverty  and  wretchedness* 
In  the  hospital  of  Jesus  de  las  Maturales,  the  author  was 
shown,  and  permitted  to  handle,  the  bones  of  the  renowned 
Cortez, --we  are  not  sure  whether  he  is  an  adept,  but  it 
is  dear  that  he  has.  been  dabbling  in  Phrenology,  as  he 
^^attentively  examined  the  cranium  of  this  extraordinary 
person,  but  found  nothing  to  distluguiah  it."  Some  of 
our  readers  will  probably .  regret  that  be  did  not  take  a 
cast  from  it,  that  they  might  judge  for  themselves.  In 
this  capital,  and  probably  arising  out  of  the  state  of  things 
which  we  have  mentioned,  is  a -public  eBtablishment  for  the 
pledging  of  soods,  which  is  under  very  strict  regulations* 
Science  and  the  Arts  have  been  hurled  from  their  throneg  by 
the  revolution.  The  venerable  presideiu  of  the  academy 
exists  in  a  state  of  indigence,  and  is  nearly  bliad,  mlhout 
pupils,  patronage,  or  revenue.  Not  one  landscape  or 
architectural  painter  is  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  and  the  few 
wretched  daubers  who  paint  portraits^  are  all  ttiat  remain 
of  a  once  promising  school.  Theatrical  exhibitions  are 
little  countenanced,  and  of  a  very  unrefined  description.  It 
is  not  the  etiquette,  for  any  person  to  smoak  in  the  presence 
of  the  Vicferoy  or  Governor,  but  in  order  to  enable  the 
audience  to  gratify  their  favourite  appetite,  a  curtain  is 
occasionally  let  down  in  front  of  his  Excellency's  box,  when 
a  thousand  segars  are  instantly  lighted,  and  create  an  im- 
pervious cloud,  which  renders  one  side  of  the  house  invisible 
to  the  other ;  the  ladies  employing  themselves  as  zealously  in 
diis  work  as  the  meii. 

•The  provisions  which  supply  the  market  are  brought  by 
Indians  up  the  canal  in  boats,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  con* 
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ceiveamore  interesting  and  picturesque  appearanoerthAii^Hl 
presented  by  this  peaceful  fleet:  the  deltciom  frvfts^  Mtf- 
variety  of  poultry  and  game  which  they  convey,  are  tastefblijr 
piled  at  the  end  of  the  vessel,  and  ornamented  with  flcrwersj 
the  whole  fiiroily  are  assembled  on  board  and  employed  in 
kaittins^,  while  the  roaster  is  amosing  them  by  struMiaing  od 
the  guitar ;  in  this  simple  manner  is  Mexico  Ibmsslied  witb 
the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  we  trust  that 
European  speculators  will  long  permit  these  innocent  andl 
harmless  Indians,  to  exhibit  the  last  remains  of  primitive 
and  patriarchal  simplicity;  we  should  be  sorry  to  hear  of  a 
steam-boat  being  launched  on  the  lake  for  the  transit  of 
goods,  even  though  the  price  of  freight  were  reduced  fifty 
per  cent.  The  mint  is  an  extensive  building;  the  machinery 
IS  clumsy  and  ill  contrived,  but  capable,  with  four  hundred 
men,  of  coining  80,000  dollars  per  day.  Trade  and  nianu-. 
fiiu^tures  are  in  a  rude  state,  and  every  thing  is  exorbitantly 
dear.  The  simple  operation  of  shaving  costs  half  of  a 
physician's  fee  ;  the  time  is  probably  not  &r  distant  when  the 
tmrbers  will  be  compelled  by  competition  to  reduce  their 
clmrge,  and  be  thus  placed  at  more  respectful  distance  fit>m 
the  learned  professors  of  the  healing  art.  In  die  mechanical 
arts,  that  simple  instrument,  the  mtme-saw  is  unknown,  and 
a  tree  is  by  great  labour  hewn  into  a  single  plank  or  board^ 
as  it  may  happen.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  utmost  exertiott 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  maintain  such  a  state  of  igno- 
rance for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  especially  as  a  degree  of 
excellence  has  been  attained  in  several  manufactures ;  that  of 
coaches  in  particular.  There  is  a  sii^ular  and  extremely 
arbitrary  regulation  by  whidi  bakers  are  prevented  leaving 
the  city,  and  compelled  to  follow  their  calling.  An  attempt- 
was  made  to  emancipate  them,  but  the  result  was  a  iailtR*e  m 
the  supply  of  bread,  and  they  became  again  enslaved.  Great 
quantities  of  goods  have  been  sent  here  on  speculation  that- 
were  entirelv  unfit  for  the  place,  among  which,  were  stove-* 
grates  and  n  re-irons,  in  a  country  where  tl^re  are  neither 
chimnies  nor  fire- places;  hence  many  of  these  unsaleable 
articles  are  applied  in  a  grotesque  manner  to  purposes  for 
which  they  were  never  intended.  It  is  very  common  to  see 
hearth  rugs  used  as  saddle-cloths,  and  large  curtain  pins 
employed  ^  to  ornament  the  pommels  of  saddles.  Englidi 
porter  is  highly  prized,  and  sells  for  five  dollars  the  bottle. 

Mexico  abounds  in  wild  dogs  of  a  formidable  size,  and  a 
mixed  breed  of  do^  fox  and  wolf  is  brought  from  the  pro- 
vinces. Bull-fig^hting,  tliough  common,  is  not  so  bloody  as  ia 
Spain,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  mischief  occurs.  Cock- 
fighting  is  a  very  favourite  sport  with  the  people,  and  the 
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best  breeds  are  obtained  from  Europe,;  they  are  content  to 
nu4eh  the  birds  singly,  and  have  fiot  yet  readied  the  climax 
of  cruelty  by  exhibiting  a  Battle  Royal,  or  a  Welch  Maijf^ 
The  Mexicans  possess  a  fine  breed  of  nogs,  of  which  tjiey  are 
rery  choice.  ; 

^'The^  are  attended  by  several  Indian,  with  everjf  possible  c^re,  awir 
have  a  cold  bitli  on. the  |>remises,  which  they  are  frBqueatly  oblige^  ,4# 
use,  as  cJeanliuess  is  considered  eiaeotiallso  thf  ir  a^quiripg  that  enwft- 
i^u$  load  of  tut  from  which  the  principal,  profit, is  d^rivetL  Their  ita^ 
a^d.  comiort  alsa  seem  to  be  studiously  attended  to;  and  the  o^c.ujpatiao. 
of  tuo  ludian  lads  will  qiuse  a  9mile  on  the  countenance  of  my  musics^l 
readers,  when  they  are  infornied  that  they  are  employed,  from  morning 
till  nighty  in  settling  any  disputes  or  little  bickerings  that  may  arise 
among  the  happy  inhabitants  of  this  community^  either  in  respect  to 
rank  or  condition,  and  in  singing  them  to  sleep.  The  boys  are  chosen 
for  the  strength  of  their  Imigs,  and  their  taste  and  judgment  in  delighting 
the  ears  ^nd  lulling  the  senses  of  .this  amiable  harmonic  society  ;  and 
succeed  each  other  in  chanting  during  the  whole  day,  to  the  great  deilgbt 
and  gratification  of  the  audience,  who  seem  fuUy  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  performers  .*• 

•  There  is  a  rude  carving  in  the  church  of  ITo^na^ton,  in 
Derbyshire,  of  pigs  playing  on  the  organ,  which  tradition 
aays,  aclually  took  place,  and  we  believe  these  two  instances 
are  aearly  all  that  are  on  record  to  prove  that  the  smrmh 
nmltitude  are  either  affected  by  or  capable  of  producing  the 
"coBCord  oi  sweet  sounds." 

In  speaking  of  Mexico,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  without  notice 
tlie  mines,  wmch  have  for  centuries  poured  their  riches  into  the 
Qotber  country,  and  yet  left  her  ^^  poor  indeed.''  The  greater 
part  of  the  more  valuable  ones  are  underwater,  partly  from 
n^leet^and  partly  for  want  of  powerful  machinery  to  drain  them . 
Great  nombers  of  Englishmen  are  engaging  in  the  tempting, 
but  .iincertain,  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals.  The  author 
acoompanied  the  American  Consul  to  a  mine,  of  which  he  had 
obtained  a  grants  and  where  he  was  erecting  a  powerful 
8teiiio^*engiBe  to  draw  off  the  water,  the  ponderous  machine 
baviiig' been  dragged  with  incredible  labour,  and  no  trifltp 
expense,  tiirough  pathless  woods  and  ovct*  steep  and  '^"y 
moimtains*  _^ 

^  Mr.  Bullock  visited  an  amalgamation  house  nep  ^  nemas- 
cmltepec: — 

"The  superintendant  showed  us  the  "'bole  proce^-^f  extracting  the 
silver  from  the  ore,  which  gives  ei^loyment  ^  »  gi-e^^t  number  ot 
people,  principally  Indians.  The  ^.  which  '^as  brpwght  from  a  mme 
afsonit  miliis  distance,  by  mules  ^s  of  a  y^lowish  ^lay  colour,  and  not 
very  rii^h:  it  is  of  that  kind,  ^stingaisl^d  her-^  by  the  name  cf  colo- 
in*).     It  is  «f«t  pounded  ^  large  heavy  stumpers,  worked  by  water, 
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and  tidied  througb  hides  pierced  with  Mnall  hoten,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  sieves;  the  powdered  ore  b  next  curried  into  a  large  flugged  sf^ft- 
meot^  and  piM  in  heaps,  of  a  inn  or  more  in  each,  and  Aea  mixej 
with  salt,  sulphate  of  iron*  lime,  vegetable  ashes,  Ac.  A  quantity  of 
mercury,  iu  proportion  to  the  caloilated  quantity  of  the  silver,  is 
added,  and  sufiered  to  icmaio  so«e  tiiae,  the  whoi^  h^lig  tamed  or 
worked  together  by  Indiana  treading  it  with  their  feet.  When  ^jr 
sappose  the  mercory  has  entirely  united  with  the  ore,  it  is  put  into  vats, 
over  which  a  stream  of  water  pastes:  the  amalgamated  6re  is  then 
stimd  up,  and  the  earthy  part  canried  off  by  Hie  stream ;  and  thh 
aiiercury»  incorporated  with  silver,  remains  at  the  boMom.  The  ^it 
ia  afterwards  separated  from  the  quicksilver  by  means  of  tire^  wirhs 
considerable  loss." 

Thoee  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  chemistry 
uid  metallurgical  operations,  will  easily  perceive  the  defect 
of  this  process,  and  oy  what  simple  contrivances  the  merQUiy 
mifcht  be  preaeryed,  and  the  consequent  cost  of  the  sUv^ 
diminished.  With  the  true  spirit  of  an  antiquary,  the  authpr 
explored  every  comer  for  vestiges  which  have  been  spara^ 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  his  search  was  far  more  successful  tfiaa 
might  have  been  expected;  but  we  must  refer  the.  reader  to 
the  work  itself  for  a  mass  of  curious  information,  well  calcvif^ 
lated  to  exalt  our  ideas  of  the  magnificence  and  even  of  thi» 
scientific  attainments  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  He  has  takes 
casts  of  those  sculptural  remains  which  were  too  ponderous  to 
remove,  and  which,  had  he  been  inclined,  the  prejudices  of  tbs 
people  wottld  not  have  sufiered  to  depart, — among  them  was 
the  great  sacrificial  stone,  upon  whose  oroad  surface  thousands 
of  humiin  victims  have  been  immolated.  It  is  creditable  to 
those  in  authority  that  wherever  he  went,  every  assistance 
was  afforded  to  him. 

^  In  many  instances  considerable  expense  was  incurred  ia 
dJsinterrine  idolatrous  relics  which  the  piety  of  the  Catholic 
church  had  induced  them  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  ^e  con- 
verts. There  is  perhaps  no  spot  in  the  world  wh^re  the 
Catholic  religion  has  taken  a  deeper  root  and  interwoven 
'l^more  closely  with  the  very  texture  of  society  than  in 
™^ico,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  place  where  it  appears  to  le» 
?*^^^.ntage.  The  piety  displayed  by  the  Indians,  thouffbit 
th^K*^    ♦*      ^^  ceremony  and  pomp,  evidently  proceeds  nom 

Mr.  Bullock^in  his  preftice,  disclaims  any  attempt  at  author- 
snip,  nt,  howew  relate*  his  story  with  correctness  an* 
simplicity,  aad  a  if ^k  with  fewer  feulte  has  seldom  coaie 
under  our  notite.  Bu  we  cainot  take  leave  of  it  witM 
observing  that  tha  pnnttr  has  ^cceeded  to  admiration  i^ 
'fX"'of  Xel'"''  ""'^''^  ^'  ^^^  ^-^  ^  v^ry  pleatifil 
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OUervations  on  the  Jfislory/U»e,  and  Consiruciipn  o/Obtura- 
teurf,  or^  wh^t  Aat?e  hitherto  been  called  iti  this  Countrj/, 
Artificial  Palates;  with  Cases,  illustrative  of  recent  Improver 
rmnts^  By  James  Snell,  Surffeon- Dentisty  Member  of  thfi 
Royal  College  of  St&geons  m  London. — London,  I8i'4^ 
pp.  52; 

iTvisjcather  extraordinary,  eonsideping  the  number  of  dentiists 
wbo  practi^evint  this  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  every  principal 
town  in  the  kkigdom,  that  a  branch  of*surgery  of  such  im-^ 
portanoe  as  that  connected  with  the  mouth,  especially  as  it 
regards  the  supplying  of  natural  defects,  has  been  so  much 
neglected  in  this  country ;  or,  if  not  thoroughly  neglected, 
that  so  few  cases,  where  these  defects  have  been  supplied, 
have  been  laid  before  the  public.  The  boundaries  of  the 
mouth  are  not  very  extensive  altogether;  nevertheless,  the 
attention  of  those  who  make  this  part  their  particular  pro-, 
vince  of  surgery,  has  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the 
teeth  and  gums,  and  those  parts  the  defects  of  which  render 
the  individual  less  fit  to  form  an  agreeable  member  of  society, 
and  which  render  his  life  in  a  degree  burthensome  to  himself, 
inasmuch  as  they  destroy  his  power  of  articulation,  and  pro* 
duce  an  almost  incapacity  for  swallowing  nourishment  for  hk 
support,  have  been  left  in  the  state  in  which  nature,  by  some 
extraordinary  caprice,  formed  them,  or  into  which  the  ravages 
of  disease  have  reduced  them.  But  we  can,  in  some  degree, 
account  for  the  deficiency  in  this  branch  of  surgery,  when  we 
consider  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  practise  it  are 
men,  and  likewise  women,  of  no  education,  ana  who  are  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  principles  of  surgery  and  of  art,  Jn 
whom,  therefore,  the  love  of  gain  is  the  actuating  principle/— 
that  of  science,  and  of  relieving  the  miseries  of  human  na** 
ture,  being  seldom  present.  Whv  it  should  be  considered 
that  one  branch  of  Surgery,  more  than  another,  can  be  prac- 
tised by  ignorant  individusds,  it  is  difficult  to  tell ;  but  it  is  a 
fkct  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  pretend  to  cure  the 
defects  and  diseases  of  particular  organs,  have  never  received  A. 
regular  education  Webynomeanssaya//of  them;  for,  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  profession  has,  in  a  degree,  taken  a 
turn ;  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  mouth,  and  ear,  are  now  consi- 
dered to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of  diseases  of 
other  parts.  We  are  glad  to  find  such  an  able  member  of  the 
profession,  as  we  know  the  author  of  the  present  little  volume 
to  be,  take  in  hand  a  subject  of  such  importance,  and  a  sub- 
ject iraich  hsLS  been  so  much  neglected  in  this  country. 

Mr,  Snell,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  little  work,  gives  an 
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<^  historical  account  of  the  pTogresfiire  improvenieiit  of  Obtura- 
teurs."  The  substances  originally  made  use  of  for  stoppi&jg 
up  deficiences  in  the  palate,  were  wax,  sponge,  cotton,  and  (he 
like,  sdmetimes  attiiched  to  plates  of  gold  or  silver;  all  of 
which  were  very  ill  calculated  to  answer  the  intended  purposes. 
Mt".  8.,  in  the  next  chapter,  gives  the  history  of  cases  of  con- 
genital defects  of  the  son  palate  and  uvula,  where  he  success* 
fully  supplied  them  by  mechanical  contrivances.  As  an  in- 
staiico  of  these  cases^  we  beg  leave  to  extract  the  followingi-»-^ 

**  An  interesthig  yming  lady,  has  hiboured  under  this  ifetre'^sfbl 
maHbrmatioo  from  her  bhih.  When  an  iafaBt^  it  deprived  het  of  (he 
support  of  the  breast»— the  milk^  when  any  could  be  drawn^  having 
iovaiiabl^  escaped  throush  the  nose;  and  her  arlicalalio&f' Imu  a 
later  period  to  the  time  of  my  seeing  ber»  was  so  defective,  as  ndt  #o 
be  understood  but  by  those  who  were  constantly  abopt  her.  On  her 
application  to  me,  the  appearances  were  as  follow :— -The  fissure  c^ior 
meiiced  immediately  bebiud  the  two  anterior  incisores,  extending 
backward  through  the  palatal  portion  of  the  maxillary  bone^  through 
tbe^  OS  ^ati  and  velum  pendulum  palati,  dividing  the  uvula,  an^ 
givine  rise  to  an  unlimited  communication  between  the  nose  and ,  tlie 
month/'  ■      ' 

••When  the  case  first  came  under  my  ca^,  I  was  deairoiis  if 
makmg  an- attempt  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  soft  palate,  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roux ;  but  this  mode  of  proceeding  beiii^  tfi 
together  objected-  to  by  the  parents,  I  was  induced  to  try  how  ftp 
success  might  he  obtained  by  mechanieal  means.  With  this  view^  f 
obtained  a  correct  model  of  the  deficiency,  from  which  a  gold  plate* 
was  formed  to  fit  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  reachiaa  as  fiir  back  as  could' 
be  worn  by  the  patient,  to  the  posterior  part  of  which,  two  {neoes  of 
flaps  of  Indian  rubber  were  attached ;  thus  filling  up  the  deficiency  of 
tbe  soft  palate.  A  small  moveable  piece  of  the  same  material  was 
aLso^tached,  by  means  of  a  gold  hinge,  to  the  centre  of  the  lower 
pieee^  to  imitate,  as  near  as  possible,  the  natural  nvnla.  A  p^ce  of 
ivof^  was  next  ^ted  to  the  upper  or  back  part  of  the  gold  plate,  and 
cavned  upwavd  mnttt  it  cams  in  contact  with  the  remaining  part  ^tte 
septuBA  nanum  ;  .this  was,  of  course^  firmly  attached.  I'h^  uiiole  was 
held  in  its  situation  bv  means  of  two  gm  ^iogs  soklere^'to  th# 
plate,  which  were  fixed  rpund  one  of  the  molares  on  each  side/' 

'*It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  introduction  of  such*te 
apparatus  would,  in  the  frrst  instance,  cause  great  inconveBi<|i^' 
This  was,  however,  overcome  by  perseveraftc*  ou  the  piirt  of  .the* 
patient,  who  soon  experienced  a  most  material  improvement  in:  l»r 
speech,  as  well  as  great  increa&e  of  comfort  while  taking  her  meals  t* 
and  the  parents  were  most  untxpectedly  and  agreeably  smprised  la. 
find  her  possessed  of  considerable  nmsical  power,  a  qualification: 
which  none  could  have  presumed  to  hope  for.  As  the  apparatu/s( 
required  to  be  frequently  removed,  that  it  might  be  cleaned,  ^e  ifas, 
provided  with  two,  the  exact  counterpart  of  each  other.'*       .     .      ^,  .; 

Mr*  S,  has  since^  from  fanfde  opportunUiieB,^  by  gH^tuiibtia 
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preclioev  made  ecmsiderable  improYemeiits  in  his  obtttimteturfl; 
Bi^  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  eome  of  theoi)  which  were 
of  a  most  ingenious  contrivance. 

The  author,  in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  treats  of"  defects 
of  the  .velum  pendulum  palati,  uvula,.\&c.,  occasioned  by 
disease."  Here  he  giTes  the  history  of  two  very  interesting 
cases^  where  he  supplied  the  defects  with  suitable  obturateurs. 
In  these  cases,  the  patients,  after  the  application  of  the  ap« 
paratuses,  could  swallow  their  food  without  inconvenience^ 
and  their  power  of  arliqulation  wai|,  so  far  restored,  that  it 
would  have  been  difScult  to  ascertain  that  there  bad  been  any 
defects. 

Tlie  next,  and  last  chapter  treats  of  defects  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone  and  palate  l>ones.  Mr*  S.  here  relates  several  eases 
of  defects  of  these  parts,  which  he  supplied  with  suitable 
instruments.  One  of  these  cases  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing.  II  was  that  of  a  man,  upon  whom  we  performed  an 
operation  for  a  new  nose  with  success.  There  was  still,  bow- 
ever,  a  deficiency  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  lip,  which  could 
not  have  been  well  supplied  by  the  kniie;  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  four  of  the  teeth,  wa^  also 
gpne.  Mr.  Snell  remedied  the^e  defects  in  the  following 
manner:*— 

^*  An  obturateur,  with  bone,  similar  to  those  last  described,  earry^ 
ing  four  natural  teeth,  supplied  the  deficiency  in  the  maxillary  bone. 
A  cast  was  then  procured  of  the  lower  lialf  of  the  face,  by  means  of 
which,  a  piece  of  ivory  was  accurately  fitted  to  the  deficiency  in  the 
lip,  and  was  shaped  and  coloured,  to  imitate  what  the  parts  were  in 
their  original  state.  To  this  artificial  lip  was  affixed  mustacboes, 
which,  intermixing  with  his  own,  that  were  permitted  to  grow,  hid  the 
line  of  union  between  the  natural  and  artincial  parts.  It  was  held  m 
its  posifiott  by  two  pivots  screwed  into  its  under  surface,  whieh  passed- 
through  the  anterior  face  of  tlie  bony  part  of  the  obturateur.  The 
artifii^l  lip  could  therefore  be  removea  wHhoul  disturbing  the  ob'' 
tnrateur,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  patient,  and  was  found  to  answer  almoat 
all  the  purposes  of  tbe  lost  parts." 

We  have  now  p^iven  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Snell's  little 
▼olnme.  The  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  important,  and  one 
which  has  been  much  neglected ;  as  the  present  work,  so  far 
as  we  are  acquainted,  is  the  only  one  written  on  it  in  English. 
Mr.  S.,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  prosecute  this  branch  of  art 
much  further,  and  will  bring  it  ultimately  to  a  comparate  de- 
gree of.  perfection.  He  has  ample  opportunities  of  accom- 
plishing that  object,  from  the  extensively  gratuitous  assistance 
which  he  renders  to  the  lower  classes  of  society;  and  we 
kiK>w  well  that  no  one  is  more  prompted  by  a  true  love  of  art 
and  science  to  bring  about  that  end  than  he  is. 
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A  Practical  Epitome  and  Exposition  of  the  whole  Stamp  Law 
and  Duties;  specifying  what  Duties  have  been  lately  repealed^ 
and  all  that  are  now  payable;  with  Directions  concerning 
Deeds  and  Instruments^  in  which  Property  in  Ireland  or 
elsewhere  may  be  included^  and  Assignments  of  Mortgages  and 
Reconveyances  of  Annuities;  Legacies  and  Probates,  &r  Ad' 
ministrations  y  Executorship  Accounts^  and  Return  of  Probate 
Duty^  tfc.  Illustrated  zditn  all  applicable  Cases  and  Decisions, 
some  of  them  especially  regarding  Leases,  Mortgages^  and 
Purchases,  To  which  are  addea.  Copious  Annotations  on 
Material  Points.  The  whole  arranged  in  strict  alphabetical 
order  for  easy  reference.  By  J.  A.  Heraud,  Author  of  the 
Digest  of  the  Stamp  Laws,  aedicated  to  the  Commissioners  cf 
Stamps,  4t.  *c.—  lamo.    pp.  1S8,     London,  iS24.     Clarke. 

It  has  been  said^  that  the  difference  between  a  prudent  man 
and  an  imprudent  one  consists  in  this ;  that,  while  the  latter 
unhesitatihgl^  gratifies  every  desire  which  he  forms,  *  the 
former  remiins  until  he  has  sate  down  to  count  the  cost 
The  stamp  duties  constituting  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  expense  attending  the  transfer  of  property,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  present  volume  will  be  found  extremely  usefel  by 
those  prudent  men  whom  we  have  referred  to ;  while,  to  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  it  is  almost  indispensable. 

The  stamp  law  was  originally  extremely  simple.  The  im- 
post was  levied  merely  upon  the  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper, 
used ;  and  was,  in  fact,  only  an  occasional  exaggeration  of  the 
excise  duties  upon  those  articles.  Subsequently,  however, 
dther  principles  have  been  introduce ;  and  the  duty  is  now 
char|;eable,  not  only  with  respect  to  the^uantit^  of  material 
employed,  but  to  the  number  of  words  contained  in  the  instjrik 
ment,-*to  the  value  of  the  property, — and,  in  some  instances, 
to  its  locality,  or  to  the  residence  of  the  parties  contracting. 

**  With  the  distinction  of  verbal  quantity,  and  the  imposition  of  the 
ad  valorem  duty,  new  aeras  commenced  in  the  stamp  law.  That  dis- 
tinclioQ  and  imppsition  indicated  the  ^bstitution  of  new  rules  for  tbe 
ancient  one.  Two  principles  were  thus  implied.  The  Instrument  of 
transfer,  and  the  Value  of  the  property,  were  both  chargeable*  To 
these  has  lately  been  added  a  third ;  the  Locality  of  the  property  also 
delismioes 'tlie  nature  and  degtee  ef  doty.  Thus  Ibe  nattire  of  the 
8ta]iq>.d«ty  has  beconaeentip^y  modified.  It  is  no  longer  anextig^ 
geratioQ  ^f  the  excise  only»  but  also  a  sujierveotion  upon  evecy  oth^ 
tax  to  which  every  specieir  of  proper^  wav  be  1  table*  Csre.^nHUt 
be  taken  in  future  enactments  jthat  these  modiftcuiiioaa/mayjaoMndMCQ 
complexity  and  confusion/^  j; , 
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In  8tieb  a  labyrinth,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  meet  with  a 
guide,  conveying  the  requisite  information  with  the  requisite 
brevity.  Such  a  guide  is  the  work  before  us.  It  exhibits  an' 
accurate  and  complete  view  of  the  whole  law  of  stamps,  cor- 
rected to  Michaelmas  term,  18S4,  illustrated  by  annotations 
and  notices  of  important  decisions  in  the  Cour%.  The  pro- 
fession will  find,  collected  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages, 
all  the  information  that  can  anywhere  be  acquired  upon  the 
subject,  and  which  could  previously  be  obtained  only  by 
wading  through  various  acts  of  parliament*  and  numerous 
volumes  of  reports.  The  object  avowed  by  the  author  be  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  attaining. 

''The  present  epitome  and  expositi«m  of  the  stamp  laws  and  duties 
embraces  the  result  of  nuich  diluent  research.  The  caaes  cited  will 
be  found  to  clear  away  some  of  the  solecisms  and  doubts  created  by 
subtle  refinement  on  the  subtleties  of  legislation.  The  insertion  .of  all 
the  cases  reported  respecting  stamps  had  been  simerfluous  and  futile, 
injEiQy  being  applicable  only  to  systems  of  law  and  duties  long  sinco 
r^pe^ilod. 

1'  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  combine  in  this,  as  in  each  prcr 
ceding  publication,  sim{)lictty  and  accuracy  in  the  means,  with  utility 
as  the  end  of  his  exertions.  The  strict  alphabetical  order,  as  most 
appropriate  for  a  book  of  general  reference,  has  been  adopted  in  the 
present  work.  To  antidpate  surmise,  and  prevent  dtfficttltied,  each 
item  now  relieved  from  stamp  duty,  by  the  recent  act  of  repeal,  will  be 
found *ander  its propr  head,  disUngnished  by  the  word  'exempt/ 

"  Fortified  by  the  accuracy  that  has  obtained  in  all  the  aothorV 
fonder  labours,  and  conscious  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  present 
publication,  he  now  ventures  to  assure  the  profession,  for  wbicb  it  is 
peculiarly  calculated,  and  the  puhlic  at  large,  that  this  work  wiU  be 
found  correct  in  its  details  relative  to  the  ratio  of  duty,  and  to  CQntabi. 
every  thing  necessary  upon  which  to  found  a  decision  in  any  question 
of  stamp  law.  His  sole  view  has  beeu  to  convey,  if  possible,  an 
accurate  and  cc^ipetent  general  knowledge  of  every  subject  connected 
with  the  law  of  stamps,"  . 


Timers  Telescope;  or  ths  Astronomer' Sy  BvUtmst*Sy  and  Nit* 
turaUsVs  Guides  for  the  Year  lB2d*'^LoM€htt.  Skerwo&d 
and  <?^.  '  V* 

This  i»4he  twelfth* annual 'publkation  under, the mbore  tMie, 
and  coi^ains  the  usml  mebtnge  of  chronology,  history,  tnogfa* 
phyy astronomy,  raeteorolpgy,  bdtanr',  ornithology,  and  po^ti^. 
Thc^  biographical  division  CdntftifiB,  among  others,  notices  of 
lk>rd  Byron,  Mr.  Payne  Knifht,  Mr.  Bowditch,  the  African 
traveller ;  Davy,  the  composer ;  the  late  venerable  Cursitor 
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{(aroaMa8er9$(  Dr,  ])4i»eii  6oq4»  (a  MiM.irbich  <^ci^«e#  and 
litemtur?  ciliki^  deUcht  to  koAOMr,)  Ibe  lUv.  T.  Hernial,  Dr. 
Cmtwrifbt,  Lioiid  Ervkioe,  the  eolerpri^iiiff  and  iiitrepkl  B«lr 
aoqi^ana  the  celebrated  artials  in  stained  gias9).  Mr.  aodMirs. 
Pearson.* 

The  volume  js  preceded  by  a  brief  history  of  English  sacr^ 
poetryy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  llichard  Ryan.  Of  this  we  should 
have  given  a  more  extended  notice,  bad  we  Bot  learned  tb^it 
the  present  sketch  ^  is  only  the  outline  of  a  larger  work 
by  the  same  author,  in  which  be  proposes  to  give  a  full  aod 
Qonplete  account  of  all  tbe  sacred  poets  of  England,  with 
copious  extracts  from  tbe  works  of  the  earlier  one^ 

Many  of  the  poetical  pi^es  dispersed  through  tbe  present 
volume,  are  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Ryan,  and  are  calculated 
to  give  a  very  favourable  impression  of  his  talents,  both  ibr 
the  sprightly  and  the  pathetic. 


Crammaire  Franqai^  et  Italienne  de  Veneroniy  contenant,  SfC. 
kuitiitne  idition  en  deux  volumes :  revue^  corrigSe,  et  aug- 
meniie^  par  Rotnualdo  Zotti.  ji  Londres^  chez  rAtUeur, 
— 16,  Broad-street,  Golden-square.     1823. 

The  office  of  a  censor  must  ever  be  disagreeable  to  a  weH-dfs- 

Sosed  mind,  even  though  the  performance  of  its  duties  be 
emanded  by  circumstances.  Any  person,  however,  who  is 
engaged  in  a  work  intended  for  the  public  advantage,  must 
perform  those  duties,  unpleasant  as  tnev  may  be  to  himself, 
and  the  parties  affected  by  them.  The  above  work  is  one,  in 
which  we  are  happy  to  see  tbe  best  mles,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, for  the  acquirement  of  the  Italian  language,  which  any 
grammar  can  afford.  These  exceptions  are  some  rules  rela-> 
tive  to  the  o,  and  e,  close,  and  open,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  letter  s.  These  points  may  be  considered  as  unimportant, 
and  more  suited  to  gratify  the  ill-nature  of  fastidious  criticism, 

*  The  unrivalled  colourin}if  of  these  admirable  artists  may  fkiHy  he  etin- 
sidered  as  the  triampb  of  the  art.  Mrs.  Pearson,  aboift  two  yearasiftGe, 
paid  the  debt  of  nature :  bat  the  lovers  of  art  will  be  pleased  to  know,  tlmt 
Mr.  Pearson  still  lives,  and  at  an  age  protracted  far  b«yooi|  ibat  oamdly 
al49aied  by  man,  contimnifl  toei|io(y  a  de^rqe  of  l^alth  and  vigpor  fvhie^ja 
rarely  the  lot  even  of  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  great  window  oi 
Salisbury  cathedral,  executed  by  this  gentleman,  is  one  of  the  gratidei^ 
specimens  of  art  in  the  world.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  Ihe 
large  and  beautiful  churches  recently  erected  sbovld  noi  be  adorned  by  (b« 
productions  of  an  art  so  peculiarly  consonant  with  ecclesiastical  socbi^ 
lecture. 
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than  %o  fmrAidh  any  fair  grotmd  of  animad^ersioii.  Beitso. 
They  do  not  now  ftnrm  the  subject  of  ouf  remarks;  and  there* 
fore  ire  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  into  the  ineritB  of  that 
questfon.  The  topic^  to  wfaieh  we  dir^t  o«r  present  obsenra-* 
tions,  is  the  incorrectness  of  the  eighth,  and  last  edition  of  the 
ivork.  Kaowing,  as  we  do,  the  merits  of  the  grammar  itself, 
we  feel  regret  at  seeing  it  appear  before  the  pnblic  in  its  pre- 
sent dress.  Errors  occur  in  almost  every  page,  not  merely  in 
the  punctuation,  or  in  the  ortho^phy,  but  in  that  very  im- 
pdrtant  particular,  the  accentuation.  An  intention  is  processed 
to  mark  by  accents  the  a  open,  so  as  to  afford  facilities  to  learA« 
ers  in  that  diflSculty  of  the  Italian  language.  If  the  intention 
6f  Signer  Zotti  had  been  carried  into  effect,  as  he  wished,  great 
advantage  would  have  accrued  to  all  persons  reading  this 
^itimmar.  Froto  the  bad  mdnner  in  which  the  work  has  beett 
passed  through  thepress,  these  acc^fits  tend  to  deceive,  rather 
than  to  instruct.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  on  the 
other  accents.  So  glaring  are  some  of  the  fau),ts,  that  one 
would  imagine  a  degree  of  ingenuity  had  been  exerted,  in  order 
to  commit  them.  These  are  to  be  discovered,  not  merely  in 
the  Italian;^  but  also  in  the  French  ;  and,  wherever  it  is  used, 
the  Latin.  What  the  cause  of  these  imperfections  is,  must  be 
clear  to  every  person  acquainted  with  literary  business,. — the 
Ignorance  of  the  persons  employed  in  correcting  the  proofe. 
who  these  persons  are,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  certainly" 
they  cannot  be  superior  to  the  mere  readers  of  a  low  printing- 
house.  Yet  these  are  the  persons  appointed  to  bring  out  a 
work  of  such  importance  as  the  grammar  of  Roumaldo  Zotti  in 
its  ^'  huiti^me  ^dition,'^  as  we  find  boasted  in  the  title-page. 
It  will  probably  be  said,  that  the^persons  in  whom  the  property 
oif  the  work  is  vested,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  best 
means  in  their  power  of  obtaining  proper  correctors  of  the 
press.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  they  must  have 
con^ned  their  researches  to  a  very  narrow  compass.  Were 
the  names  of  Signpr  Cicchetti,  or  of  Signer  Caravita,  both 
Romans,  and  both  professors  of  Italian  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  unknown  to  them  ?  No,  they  could  not  be ;  for  they 
yfl^xe  w^U  acquainted  with  the  talents  and  the  fame  of  those 
two.  professors.  iTet,  in  1823,  the  eighth  edition  of  such  a 
gfwmflMir,  in  such  a  state,  in  such  an  age,  is  brought  out ! 
What  the  motives  of  the  proprietors  w^re  for  not  using  proper 
niethods  to  produce  a  gqoa  edition,  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  decide. 

We  forbear  making  amy  quptations  from  t|ie  grammar,  as 
o«r  readem  need  only  refer  to  a  few  pages  of  i^  to  be  con- 
vlftced  of  th^  truth  of  our  asseirtion». 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  same  ob- 
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servation  oaffht  -to  be  n«de  of  most  of  tbe  other  Italian 
works;  whether  grammars,  elementary  treatises,  essays  on 
music,  or  music  itself,  owin^»  we  are  convinced,  not  to  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  tbe  most  excellent  pro- 
fimors  of  the  language ;  but  from  a  species  of  ill-judged  and 
contemptible  economy  in  not  employing  the  assistance  so  at- 
tainable. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Ma.  Piun,  late  Chief  jMstice  of  New 
Sontli  Wales,  m  about  to  pnbliab  a  i>maU 
Collection  of  Oeogrmpbical  Papers,  by 
variont  Hands,  respectini^  that  Colony. 

In  Iba  press.  Tales  of'  Faalt  and  Feel- 
ing.  By  liie  Author  of  **  Zeal  and  £i- 
perience."    5  voltt.  1 2mo. 

The  Prosodlan's  Alphabetical  Direc- 
lofy«  or  Readv  Guide  to  the  Quantity 
of  everv  Syllable  of  the  Latin  Language. 
By  William  Moseley,  ll*d.  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  by  the  time  the  schools  re- 
open in  Janoaiy. 

Tlie  same  Autlkor  will  pnbUsh,  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  a  Greek  Direc* 
tory  on  the  same  plan,  and  Greek  Exer- 
cises  on  the  phin  of  the  Eton  Latin 
Minora. 

lu  one  thick  volume,  foolscap  8vo. 
embellished  with  numerous  highly- 
fi^shed  engravings  on  wood,  of  antiqui- 


ties, views,  and  heraldry,  by  Messrs. 
Hughes,  Bonner,  Mason,  Si€,  Chroni- 
cles of  London  Bndge  ;  comprising  a 
complete  history  of  that  ancient  and 
interentinp  structure,  from  its  earliest 
mention  in  the  British  Annals ;  traced' 
throuKh  all  its  various  destnictions,  re- 
erections  and  alterations,  down  to  the 
coromencemcnt  of  tbe  new  edifice  iu 
18if4  ;  and  interspersed  with  historical, 
literary,  and  biographical  anecdotes; 
and  an  accurate  account  of  all  the 
principal  buildings  contiguous  to  the 
bridge.  Compiled  from  tlie  most 
authentic  and  valuable  sources*  both 
public  and  private;  consisting  of  char- 
ters, ancient  histories*  manuscript  re- 
cords, original  drawings,  rare  printaand 
books,  and  official  piipers.  By  an 
Antiquary  of  London. 
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Odd  Moments,  or  Time  Beguiled.  In 
1  vol.  If  mo.  with  an  engraving  after  a 
design  by  Corbould. 

A  practical  Epitome  and  Exposition 
of  the  whole  8tam|>  Law  and  Duties» 
specifying  what  Duties  have  been  lately 
Repealed,  and  all  that  are  now  Payable, 
with  directions  concerning  Deeds  and 
Instruments,  in  which  Propeity  in  Ire- 
land or  eUewhere  may  be  included,  and 
Ai^sigiiments  of  Mortgages  and  Recon- 
veyances of  Annnities;  legacies  and 
Probates  or  Administrations,  Enecutoiv 
ship  Accounts,  and  Return  of  Probate 
Duty,  &c.  itlostrated  with  all  applica- 
ble Ca!*es  and  Decisions,  some  of  them 
specially  regardmg  Leases,  Mortgages, 
and  Purchases:  to  which  are  added, 
Copious  Annotations  on  Material  Points; 
the  wliole  arranged  in  strict  Alphabeti- 
eal  Order  for  easy  reference.  By  J.  A. 
Heraod,  anthor  of  the  Digest  of  Stamp 


Laws,  dedicated  to  the  Commisaioners 
of  Stamps,  Stc.    6s.  6d. 

Scripture  Natural  History  of  Qua- 
drupeds, with  Refleciions  designed  for 
theYoimg.  By  Henry  Alttians.  «8.  In 
exrra  boards,  with  numerous  elegant 
wood-cuts;  or  in  Six  Parts,  neatly  done 
np  in  ftiff  covers,  4d.  each. 

Scripture  Natural  History  of  Birds 
and  Insects.  By  tbe  same  Author.  In 
Monthly  Parts,  4d.  each. 

Creation's  Friend  :  Lines  addressed 
to,  and  published  with,  tbe  approbation 
of  the  '^  Society  for  the  prevention  of 
(inielty  to  AnimaW  By  W.  R.Hawkes. 
Small  8vn.  3d. 

Tlie  Spirit  of  the  PnbUc  Jonmals  for 
1895;  being  an  inipaftial  Selectioo  of. 
the  most  esquisite  Essays,  Jenx 
d'Esprits,  and  Tales  of  Humour,  prose 
and  verse;  with  explanatory  Notes. 
ISmo.  10s.  6d. 


ERRATA. 
Vol.  1,  i»sge  42ft,  line  SO,  M  **  MUton*'  read  *  Pops.'> 
/In  the  present  Norober— p.  160.  I.  16,  for  '^  parent,"  read  "anrte.**— p.  106,  1.88,  for  *«thv 
rOWii,»  read  "  they  frown.»»-p.  180, 1. 82,  for  "  heart,*'  read  ••  hearth.*- 
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HISTORY  OP  ETHICS. 


Thb  difference  between  the  various  writers  on  morals  has  been 
less  relative  to  the  subject  itself,  than  to  the  principle  into 
which  it  is  to  be  resolved.  Mankind,  from  the  very  earliest 
inquiries  after  right  and  wrong,  have  arrived,  for  the  most 
part,  at  the  same  conclusions,  but  they  have  not  deduced  them 
nroin  the  same  source.  Paley  has  justly  observed,  that  if  it  be 
asked,  ^'Wby  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word?"  six  different 
persons  will  give  as  many  different  answers  to  this  important 
inquiry,  ^^mcause  it  is  right,'^  says  one:  ^^  Because  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things,"  says  another:  ^^  Because  it 
is  conformable  to  reason  and  nature,"  says  a  third:  ^^  Because 
it  is  conformable  to  truth,"  says  a  fourth:  ^Because  it  pro- 
motes the  public  good,"  says  a  fifth:  ^  Because  it  is  required 
by  the  will  of  God,"  concludes  a  sixth.  These  are  the  prin» 
cipal,  although  not  all  the  bases  assumed  by  those  who  have 
written  on  EUiics.  The  first,  begs  the  question,  which  is  to 
ascertain  what  is  right.  The  second,  places  morals  on  intel- 
lectual superiority,  which  is  necessary  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of 
things.  The  third,  perplexes  the  inquiry  with  metaphysical 
disquisitions,  from  the  perplexities  of  which  the  mind  escapes 
bewildered,  with  the  mere  advantage  of  findii^  that  it  is  unable 
to  decide  by  such  a  mode  what  is  conformabfe  to  reason  and 
nature.  Toe  fourth,  advances  a  position,  without  assigning  a 
reasoB  wby  we  are  obliged  ta  conform  to  truth ;  asserts  tiie 
principle  without  supporting  its  claims.  The  fifth,  midces  it  a 
Question  of  jurispruaence,  rather  than  of  morals  generally. 
The  sixth,  bfs  a  basis  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  only 
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secure  one,  but  is  met  with  the  objection,  How  id  the  will  of 
God  to  be  ascertained  ?  la  it  by  revelation  ?  th(U  is  limited  at 
present  in  its  circulation,  and  the  obligations  of  morals  are  uni- 
versal. If  not — by  what  means  shall  this  will  be  learned?  and 
by  what  argument  shall  the  feet  be  ^tablished,  that  any  sup- 
posed duty  IS  really  so ;  that  any  particular  requisition  is  con- 
forailliliile  (0  (he  DHrlne  Will?  llkisf  supposed  at  kio^ledg^  of 
the  Divine  Being,  which  has  not  obtained  universally,  except  in 
so  limited  a  degree  that  it  can  be  scarcely  so  termed. 

Yet  will  these  men,  setting  out  as  from  the  different  points  of 
a  circle,  converge  towards  a  common  centre.  They  will  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  to  kee[)  one's  word  is  a  moral  duty — 
and,  at  variance  as  to  the  principles  which  they  advance,  they 
will  ultimately  coincide  in  respect  of  the  object.  This  is  a 
most  important  fact  in  connexion  with  Ethics — a  demonstration 
that,  whether  we  can  develop  the  process  or  not,  the  law  of  our 
nature,  and  that  of  morals,  is  coincident :  and  the  system  which 
most  closely  approximate?  them,  tracing  both  to  the  Deity,  is 
most  likely  to  approach  nearest  the  truth.  To  trace  distinctly 
the  operation,  may  be  more  difficult  than  to  find  the  basis^-but 
to  agred  in  the  result^  even  wbile  we  diff&r  as  to  the  detail, 
establishes  morals  beyond  dispute.  The  subject  h»9  engaged 
the  attention  of  every  civilized  country — and  roan  iu  a  sayage 
state,  which  has  perhiips  been  unjustly  called  a  state  of  nature^ 
since  tvehave  no  certain  reasods  to  conclude  that  he  was  from 
the  beginning  what  be  is  found  to  be  in  an  uneivilizedceiidittoB^ 
— msm^  e  vefn  in  a  savage  state,  is  not  without  bis  fixed  principles 
of  moral  action,  and  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception  of  autyi  To 
argue  that  suck  a  perception  supersedes  the  neeessrity  of  moral 
investigation,  would  be  absufd :  but  it  is  here  alluded  to,  simply 
to  shew,  that  tbe  basis  of  morals,  whatever  it  is^  is  laid  in  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature.  No  language  is  to  be  found  in 
which  terms  expressive  of  virtue  and  vice,  describing  the  boun- 
daries of  ri|(ht  and  wrongs  conveyinfi^  praises  and  censures  as 
connected  witb  the  orfe  and  with  the  other,  do  not  subsist;  Lan- 
guagc!  id  the  communication  of  feeling — the  vehicle  of  imparl* 
ing  thoughts,  convictions,  principles,  perceptions ;  afsd  sueh 
terms  argue  correspondent  impressionsy  or  they  had  never  been 
invented. 

The  question  relates  to  the  oi'igination  of  this  comrnon  iprhk* 
c(ple:  atid  I  canilot  but  think  ntetaphysiedl  ^squisition  has 
clouded  the  subject  which  it  intended  to  elucidate.  Beeouee 
fables  were  abused,  and  because  ttoditioft  wa»  sometinlies 
absurd,  Aristotle  resolved  to  reduce  every  thing  to  reason^  and 
to  account^  therefore^  for  ^very  thing;  He  perplexed  hiiiraelf  ; 
and  others,  who  adopted  his  mode,  of  itivestt^tion,  without 
possessing  his  magnificent  powers^  and  his  discmninating  jodg^ 
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ifient,  im^o<Jcsophi^ry  for  reason,  anil  disputation  for  wisdom. 
We  mufit  be  satisfied  to  knovr  some  fiicts^  without  being  able 
precisely  to  understand  bow  to  develop  them*  A  result  may 
»e  dear^  where  the  process,  is.  concealed.  To  investigate 
mind,  to  trace  its  operations,  todiscover  how  it  it^  wiougbt  upon, 
«&  well  as  bow  it  act?)  isa  nol:^l6  and  interesting  study*  Gut  if 
on  pfaysicSy  we  are  obliged  occa^onally  to  be  satisfled  with  a 
fact,  without  beingcapable  of  accounting  for  it>  shall  metaphy^ 
fiical  research  be  always  clear  and  undoubting?  or  jihaU  any 
:grand  fact,  relating  to  morals^  be  resigned^  becaiise  we  cannot 
trace  the  mode  of  its  operation  upon  the  human  mind?.  Th^ 
same  rule  applied  to  subjects,  on  the  results  of  which  no  doubt 
is  entertained,  will  be  found  to  involve  the  same  perpleicities* 
The  evidence  of  the  senses  is  held  unquestionable  testimony ; 
yet  philosophers,  when  their  inquiries  are  exhausted  after  thfi 
iieasons  assignable  for  the  admission  or  rejection  of  their  testir 
fiiony,  most  be  content  at  last  to  resolve  it  into  the  constitution 
of  human  nature ;  and  to  receive  it  as  legitimate  pit)of  relative 
4o  those  things  which  lie  within  the  department  of  the  s^nse^* 
I  have  wished,  therefore,  to  separate  the  inquiry  after  morak^ 
so  far  aa  possible,  from  physical  and  metaphysical  disquisition^ 
jind  to  associate  it  with  facts,  tluU  we  may  obtain  from 
these  some  information  applicable  to  purposes  of  general 
utility. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  Pythagoras,  and  the  earlier 
SBoralists,  satisfied  ^themselves  with  suggesting  general  rnli^ 
Ibr  the  regulation  of  the  conduct,  as  precepts,  admonitious^  c^ 
doctrines,  without  combining  them  into  theory,  or  inquiring  f(|? 
Into  their  foundation  and  their  sanctions.  They  rather  prpr 
doced  them  as  self-evident  propositions,  addresf^d  to  a  moral 
faculty,  which  coqld  not  fail  to  convince. by  their  <eoineidenc^ 
M'ith  this  unknown  and  undefined  principle.  As  a  plain  man 
urould  say  to  another,  this  is  green,  and  this  is  blue ;  tbi^  if 
white,  and  this  is  black;  without  speculating. on  the  theory  (Mf* 
colours^simply  addressing  the  senses — these  early  sages  con? 
tented  themsdves  with  appealing  to  the  understanding  wdthp 
beart,  and  saying,  this  is  ngfat,  and  ibis  is  wrong. 

We  shall  take  our  former  stand,  and  begin  with  Socrftt^s. 
The  grand  distinction  between  this  ^^losopher  and  other?,  Wris 
not  simply  that  hearranged  morals  into  a  more  perfect  sys^m, 
reducing  to  form  the  crude  and  mingled  elements  of  bis  p^edor 
cessors,  allliougfa  he  was  the  first  to  do  this'-^ince  others,  who 
succeeded  Unit  organized  Ethics  still  more  carefully  th^n  h^ 
did,  and  would  have  borne  ffom  him  the, meed  of  pr9i90,,.ka4 
this  been  his  primary  excellence — but  the  glorious  characteris- 
tic of  the  p^ilqsophicallabours  of  this  great  man,  vvasji  that  they 
were  practical — that  theji  all  tended  to  useful  results,  and 
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demandedactive  obedience.  Speculative  morality  reffardstrttUi 
abstractedly;  but  the  great  study  of  Socrates  was  Man.  His 
object  was  not  merely  to  lead  to  an  apfMrehension  of  trtiib^  bui 
to  produce  the  practice  of  virtiie.  Whilef  lherefore|.he-siim- 
ficed  all  other  sciences  to  the  study  of  morals,  he.  ciefjiinitad 
from  morals  themseWes,  that  which  was  apeoulalive,  retaining 
only  that  which  was  practical,  in  this,  I  apprehend^  .consisted 
his  grand  distinction  and  his  chief  excellence, 

I  would  aot  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  the  speculative 
philosophers  wholly  withdrew  their  disquisitions  from4praclical 
results.  Plato  affirms  that  ^  to  philosophize  is  to  kB4QEWi  to 
love,  and  to  imitate  God,"  and  that  ^'he  deserves  iU  of  philo- 
sophy, who  lives  not  philosophically;*'  which  is  butsa^ng^  in 
Otner  words,  that  the  speculations  which  regard  truth  are  un- 
availing, except  they  are  also  practical  in  morals.  Seneca  asks, 
therefore,  ^'  What  is  {Ailosophy,  but  a  law  of  life  ?«"  Plutarch 
affirms,  that  <^  to  be  truly  wise,  is  not  only  to  understand  whirt 
constitutes  beings  but  to  be  enga^d  in  what  contributes  ta  well- 
being.  V  Epictetus  char^  his  disciples,  ^'not  to  teU  AIm 
world  that  they  were  philosophers  in  w<»^,  but  by  deeds/' 
Even  Aristotle,  who  abounded  so  muchin  speculatioi,  allowed 
the  superiority  of  practical  ethios«  '^  Many,*'  says  this  great 
inan,  ^^  neglect  these  things,  and,  resorting  to  their  reason^  Uiey 
philosophize,  and  so  expect  to  be  virtuous ;  resembling  a  man 
who  should  call  in  medical  advice,  listen  attentively  to  the  phy- 
sician, but  never  follow  his  prescriptions :  if  speculation  in  the 
one  ease  could  not  heal  the  body,  in  the  other  it  will  never  cure 
the  mind4''  All,  therefore,  allowed  the  necessity  of  practical 
o^er  theoretical  morality ;  but  Socrates  alone,  exeludii^  spe- 
culation, confined  himself  to  the  preceptive  part  of  Ethics.  And 
I  have  dwelt  the  more  earnestly  upon  this,  because,  while  ht 
was  the  centre  whence  the  different  schools  preceedted,  we  are 
not  to  expect  any  very  accurate  definition  of  princi]^es  from 
wluit  is  recorded  as  spoken  by  him,  his  whole  £!tudy  being 
to  urse  the  practice,  and  to  discountenance  speculative  phi* 
loso^y. 

Xenophon  and  ^schinus  adhered  preckely  to  the  Ethics  of 
Socrates,  while  various  modifications  admitted  by  olhers  i^his 
disciples  gave  birth  to  the  diflferent  sects  of  the  Ionic  school 
successively:  these  again,  as  we  shall  now  perceive, even  fmmk 
a  superficial  and  .hasty  fflance,  originated  the  varioue  bases 
which  have  been  ass^imed  by  modem  writers  on  Ethics.  Briefly 
to  point  out  the  evidences  of  this  statement,  by  a  rapid  compa<^ 
risen  between  them,  will  occnpy  the  remaining  space  of  this 

*  Bpiit.  90.  t  Plat  de  plactit.  pbilos.  lib.  1. 

t  Arist.  £th.l.2..c.4.  / 
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L^torei  whieh  is  but  a  continued  sketch  of  the  history  of 
morals,  embracing  more  particularly  the  separate  or  combined 
principles  on  whic^h  they  have  been  usually  enforced. 

Aristippus^  the  €yreriian,  founded  the  sect  called  the  Cyre-; 
nine ;  proposing  hmpiness  as  the  chief  ffood.  Antisthenes  was 
the  f»lher  of  the  Cytiics,  who  taught  that  w^iie  was  the  prin- 
cipal thing;  H^  was  followed  by  ^no,  with  whom  the  Stoics 
originated;  whose  principles  accorded  of  course  with  this 

fraud  maxim,  and  with  the  general  opinions  of  Socrates, 
•uclid  gave  birth  to  a  sect  call^  variously  M egarics,  Eristics, 
and  Dialectics.  Phsdo  established  the  Eleaiic  sect;  and 
Plato,  the  most  distinguished  of  all,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Academics.  Having  gathered  into  one  beautiful  combination 
the  scattered  parts  of  philosophy,  tie  distributed  them  into 
physics,  morals,  and  logic ;  witn  the  second  of  which  we  have 
to  do.  Plato  makes  happiness  the  chief  end  of  moral  pru^ 
deuce,  which  he  branches  out  into  comprehension  of  circum- 
stances, promptitude  and  felicity  of  determination,  and  pre- 
cautions relative  to  things  which  may  arise,  that  they  should 
not  take  us  by  surprise,  nor  impede  the  advancement  of  the 
individual  towards  this  ultimate  good.  He  calls  this  faculty 
by.various  names ;  dexterity  of  judgment,  sagacity,  a  natural 
facility,  a  sort  of  intuitive  science  ;  be  says  that  it  is  blended 
with,  and  perfected  by,  experience ;  and  this  combination  alone 
forms  the  true  philosopher.  The  self-reflection  in  which  all 
this  terminates  is  but  another  name  for  conscience.  The  rule 
of  moral  prudence  he  affirms  to  be  according  to  right  reason^ 
called  also,  the  light,  or  law,  of  nature — the  common  law — and 
he  refers  it  to  the  eternal  law  of  nature,  which,  amidst  the 
various  laws  of  nations  and  their  vicissitudes,  continues  uni^ 
form  and  the  same ;  which,  therefore,  he  calls  Being  [to  ov  ) 
We  find  ourselves  plunged  at  once  into  the  various  theories 
by  which  moralists  have  attempted  to  define  Ethics:  for  whe- 
ther the  appeal  be  to  sympathies,  conscience,  the  moral  sense, 
the  fitness  of  things,  or  other  bases,  they  all  find  some  comvter- 
partin  this  broad  exposition  of  Plato,  which  he  branches  into 
endless  ramifications  as  to  their  application.  One  thing  is  clear, 
he  resolves  them  eventually  into  conscience,  founding  this  innate 

Erinciple,  as  the  law  of  morals,  upon  the  law  of  nature ;  which 
iw  again  he  ascribes  as  an  effect  of  an  eternal  law  which  he 
calls  sacred,  and  evidently  assigns  to  the  Deity.  The  conclu- 
sion conforms  precisely  with  the  great  principle  of  Socrates ; 
who  associated  indissolubly  the  maxims  which  were  fitted  for 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct  with  ^'  sublime  conceptions 
respecting  the  character  and  government  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  and  called  the  first  principles  of  virtuous  conduct, 
which  are  common  to  all  mankind— laws  of  God,  from  which," 
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ke  ddys,  ^  no  aiiin  departs  tnA  ttnpniMty."  CdMdienee,  of  tli^ 
moral  Bimse,  seems  to  have  been  the  role  establtebed  hy 
Socrates ;  tnd  to  this  point,  the  riaborate  hmA  extenided  detail 
of  Plato  vimbly  converge. 

With  this  $^i*eat  master  tbe Afferent  eeetsfiobsCantiaUyagree. 
Aristotle^  when  his  sentiments  are  di  engaged  ftt)ta  his  log:kal 
and  metaphysical  subtilties,  seems  to  divide  virtue  isla  taw 
partS4  theoretical  and  practical,  the  one  exerdsiiig  the  under^ 
standing,  the  other  tending  le  the  active  punuit  of  thai  wlitafa 
is  right  and  good,  happiness -faetog  the  end,  attd  consisting  ui 
conformity  to  viitue.  We  arrive  at  the  same  condnsion*— hap* 
pinets  the  object;  Conscience  and  reason,  allied  and  ejuercis^d, 
the  rule  of  morals. 

The  Stoics  traced  morals  to  conformity  to  nature^  asid  c<mi* 
tended  that  circumstances  had  nothing  to  do  witli  happiness — 
that  pain  was  therefore  no  evil — that  all  external  things  were 
indiflferent,  for  virtue  was  itsdf  faappine^.  Howevier  prepo8« 
terous  is  the  argument^  and  untrue,  as  it  violates  the  iam  of 
nature,  by  which  man  is  so  constitute  as  to  be  i^eted  neces^ 
sarilyfoy  circumstances^  the  object  of  morals  is  still  the  saitie-^ 
happiness.  And  what  can  be  intended  by  conformity  to  n«ttire, 
as  the  means  of  securing  this  happiness,  which  they  reipre^ent 
as  but  another  name  for  virtue,  unless  they  believed  that  in 
nature  a  law  was  written,  call  it  conscience^  or  moral  sense,  or 
by  whatever  other  name  may  be  preferred?  Thus  resolving, 
in  effect,  the  rule  into  that  ass^umed  by  SocratcB^  i»  well  as 
agreeing  with  him  in  the  object. 

Widely  removed  as  Epicurus  appeared  to  be  from  the  Stokss, 
he  agreed  in  fact  both  as  to  the  end  of  morals,  and  the  means. 
Pleasure  was  with  him  but  another  term  'for  happiness ;  since 
his  pleasure  professedly,  and  in  resf»ect  of  himself  practicaiiy, 
consisted  in  virtue.  His  followers,  who  so  grossly  abused  his 
system,  and  have  attached  such  unmerited  didiononr  to  bis 
name,  should  have  rather  arranged  themselves  under  the  bau« 
ners  of  Aristippus,  who,  while  he  employed  the  term  happiness, 
meant  only  pleasure,  and  referred  pleasure  to  sensuali^ ;  with 
Protagoras,  with  Pyrrho,  and  those  other  atotnists,  who  tang^ 
that  the  distinctions  betweaa  virtue  and  vice  are  nrbfttrmry — 
that  nothing  is  just  qt  unju*^t  in  itself*— that  every  thing  ^de- 
pends upon  human  laws — and  is  in  its  own  nature  penfe<^ly 
indifferent— ^and  that  to  gratify  himselt^  in -whatever  way.  bis 
passions  may  stimulate  him,  is  the  only  good  of  man.  These 
abominable  fientiments,  (for  may  we  nott  so  (characterise  them, 
when  the  very  being  t>f  society  is  endang^ed  by  tlhefr  adop- 
tion?) have  1l>een  charged  upon  Epicurus,  and  his  memory 
loaded  with  a  reproadi,  whtch  it  has  borne  from  century  to 
coiltury,  but  which  belonged  to  another,  and  totally  dtstinct 
2 
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p»rt¥;  Tliese,  too,  are  the  co|kclu$iois  t^wb^rb  lj|^  j^ausible, 
mit  dangerous  doctdne  of  extpediency  \YiU  lead,  If  the  j>ripcipl0 
be  practically  admitted)  and  honestly  ac;t;ed  upon;  and  it  would 
not  be  diHicult  to  trace  tbe  analogy  wJjbich  actually  ^u^j^ts 
between  a  creed  wbiob  a?ow#  tbe  absolute  ipdiSerence  of  right 
and  ivroitf ,  and  one  which  refers  it  to  human, passions  and  inter- 
ests, to  decide  upon  wha-t  is  most  expedient  to  jthe  i dividual, 
who,  conatituted  his  own  ^udg^^  will  draw  his  inferences  irre- 
spective of  society,  according  to  tbe  cupidity  of  his  own  ijuagi- 
sary  interests  or  pkiastires. 

The  Eclectic  philosophers  professed  to  take  what  was  excel- 
lent from  the  various  sdiools,  without  respect  of  party ;  and  to 
conabine  into  one  ffrand  systen),  4be  labours  ^d  opinions  of 
those  who  preceded  them,  so  fc^r  as  these  were  conformable  to 
truth  and  nature.  But  the  execution  of  this  design  did  not 
correspond  with  its  pretensions ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed, 
while  they  combined  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle  and  Zeno  with 
the  extravagance  of  the  Cast,  professing  to  found  their  general 
principles  upon  Plato,  that  they  added  nothing  to  the  purity  pf 
Pibtos ethics;  and  they  increased  the  obscurity  and  mystici£iq[i 
of  his  physics  and  metaphysics. 

I  wiU  only  add,  respecting  the  Stoics,  that  as  they  held  but 
one  substance  in  tbe  universe,  whether  active  or  passive — as 
they  called  the  active  principle  God — in  making  virtue  consist 
in  conformity  to  nature,  they  in  eifect  agreed  with  those  who 
lay^as  the  basis  of  morals,  conformity  to  the  Divine  Will.  la 
fine,  Warburton  has  characterized  the  leaders  pf  the  Grecian 
secte  of  philosophers,  with  more  accuracy  than  has  sometimes 
been  admitted,  when  be  styled  Plato  the  advocate  of  moral 
sense ;  Aristotle,  of  essential  differences  y  ^iid  Zeno^  of  arbitrary 
mU.  The  Academics  and  Stoics  seem  to  divide  the  ancieiH 
moral  world  between  them ;  while  their  contiguous  boundaries 
discover  how  much  they  were  once  one,  ranging  under  their 
mighty  monarch  Socrates.  He  was  in  the  philosophical  world 
what  Alexander  was  in  the  political.  The  last  subdued  until 
no  more  remained  to  conquer,  and  when  he  died,  left  no  hand 
efficiently  powerful  to  gr^sp  the  sceptre  of  his  universal 
monarchy,  composed  of  discordant  elements,  which  he  alone 
bad  the  power  to  control  and  the  skill  to  blend:  when  he  ex- 
pired, his  empire  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  divided 
amone  his  captains.  So,  when  Socrates  fell,  his  distinguished 
disciples,  unable  to  retain  the  imperial  authority  which  he  hfid 
exercised  over  morals — a  department  so  exclusively  his  own, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  been  created  for  it-^— each  took  the 
portion  which  hb  own  genius  or  studies  preferred,  and  while' 
the  separations  became  visible,  they  were  not  so  formidable  as 
to  destroy  the  evidence  that  the  whole  had  been  once  undivided. 
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To  the  Academies^  we  attach  ^  iUmtrioug  name  of  Ciem; 
and  to  the  Stoics,  the  no  less  glorious  title  of  Epictetuap  The 
writings  of  these  extraordinary  men  will  not  fiiil  to  impreBft 
upon  us  that  respect  and  reverence,  which  we  oij^ht  to  b^r  ta 
the  ancients  in  regard  to  morals,  whatever  might  be  their  mis^ 
takes  on  other  subjects,'  and  will  fully  justify  our.  modem 
writers  on  Ethics,  in  rallying  round  one  or  other  of  tiiese  gjpsat 
masters,  who  differed  in  the  detail,  but  united  in  the  aggregate. 

It  is  now  that  I  feel  aU  the  diSiculty  of  my  un^rtakiog, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  present  Lecture,  and  I  have 
more  than  ever  repented  that  I  did  not  make  it  what  I  had 
originally  intended,  a  mere  continuation  of  the  history  of 
morals.  For  a  general  examination  of  the  various  bases  of 
morals  assumed  by  different  writers,  obliges  me  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  systems,  no  inconsiderable  volumes  in  themselves, 
£ach  of  which  demands  to  be  examined  at  still  greater  l^Dgtli;' 
and  thi^  at  the  hazard  of  mistaking  or  misrepresenting  men, 
-  who,  on  such  a  subject,  ought  to  be  heard  for  themselves,. imd 
to  speak  their  own  language.  I  have,  however,  uidertab^O) 
a:nd  must  accomplish  my  engagement  as  well  as  I  am.dilei^Ror 
shall  I  trust  wholly  to  my  own  investigation  of  these  theories^ 
but  suffer  myself  to  be  guided  by  those  who  have  more  de^Iy 
studied,  who  more  fully  apprehend,  and  who  are  more  capable 
of  accurately  representing  them. 

Of  the  system  of  Hobbes  there  can  be  no  danger  of  misrepre- 
sentation. ^  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  any  statement 
relative  to  it,  at  all  varying  from  the  original  principles,  which 
must  not  be  considered  an  improvement.  Be  adopted  without 
scruple,  and  to  all  the  length  of  their  licentious  tendency,  the 
opinions  (for  who  can  call  them  principles?)  of  Protagoraa^ 
and  affirmed  that  the  laws  of  every  state  are  the  proper  and 
only  criteria  of  right  and  wrong;  that  man  is  to  be  restrained 
only  witbfn  positive  institutions  by  the'penalties  of  thek  enact- 
ments^nd  tnat  the  whole  being  a  system  of  convention,  aiid 
(shall  I  say  ?)  expedienci/^  the  characters  of  .good  and  evil, 
ciphers  in  themselves,  gatber  their  importanqe  exclusively  from 
the  law.  It  would  be  gross  injustice  to  the  advocate  of 
such  a  palpably  mischievous  system,  not  to  state,  that  the  evil 
was  found  in  his  system  exclusively,  for  that  its  &amer  was  a 
man  of  unimpeached  character ;  and  any  severity  of  expressiOD 
is  intended  in  this,  as  in  every  similar  instance^  for  the  systeo^ 
and  not  for  its  author.  Corrupt  theories  are,  however,  more 
dangerous  in  their  influence,  as  they  emanate  ffxua  men:  of 
amiaible  tempers  and  irreproachable  conduct :  and»  while  the 
individuals  are  treated  with  the  respect  and  consid^ratioa  due 
to  their  personal  virtues,  it  becomes  more  obviously  our  duty 
not  to  spare  their  pernicious  systems. 
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Gud worth  demonstrated/ on  the  cmftrary,  that  moral  jprinci- 
tfles  are  not  to  be  derived  from  human  institutions,  but  are 
Founded  in  human  nature.  He  refers  to  the  understandings  as 
the  power  by  which  the  discriminations  of  right  and  wrong  are 
to  be  made;  ahd  combined  this  sentiment  with  the  Platonic 
tenet,  that  all  knowledge  was  a  kind  of  reminiscence.  *  The  ob» 
jection  against  this  system,  besides  Platonic  m^sticism^  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  our  moral  errors  scarcely  ever  originate  m  igno- 
rance of  duty,  but  from  other  causes,  not  connected  with  the 
understanding*.  Dr.  Price,  therefore,  agreeing  with  Cudworth, 
that  the  sanctions  of  moralfty  arise  out  of  the  reason,  refers 
our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  ^'  not  to  a  deductive  process  of 
the  understanding,  but  to  immediate  intuition. ''  The  objection 
here  will  lie  in  the  indeiSnite  sense  in  which  the  term  reason  \s 
employed^  and  the  various  notion's,  distinct,  and  even  opposite 
in  themselves,  which  he  assigns  to  this  faculty. 

Dr.  Claike,  Mr.  WoUaston,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  may  all 
be  considered  of  this  school;  resolving  moral  approbation  into 
^'  sense  of  propriety  acting  according  to  the  fitness  and  con- 
gruity  which  appear  in  certain  relations  of  nature,^'  or, 
'*  agreeably  to  the  truth  of  things  in  their  proper  nature/*  or, 
according  to  the  latter,  ^'in  reason  preserving  a  proper 
balance  of  the  affections."  The  answer  to  all  this  appears  to 
be,  that  the  system,  however  modified,  which  founds  the  princi* 
{de  of  £thics  upon  the  understanding,  or  perception  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  would  require,  as  its  fair  deduction,  that  the 
roost  intelligent  should  also  be  the  most  moral  man;  whichis 
assuredly  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  every  day;  arid 
demands  that  we  should  refer  to  something  beyond  merely 
mental  powers  and  intellectual  perceptions,  as  a  foundation  of 
morals.  Besi^^  which,  if  this  law  could  ever  apply  with  cer- 
tainty, it  could  only  do  so  partially,  not  only  as  it  respects  the 
varying  feculties  of  individuals,  but  the  different  circumstances 
of  culture  in  which  man  is  placed.  Morals  require  a  univer- 
sal law,^being  of  universal  obligation :  but  a  capacity  to  judge 
of  the  fitness  of  this,  must  depend,  not  merely  for  its  propor- 
tions, upon  original  mental  power,  but  upon  the  extent  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation :  and  still  further  upon  the  actual  state  of 
society :  a  rule  of  this  description,  applying  to  a  state  of  civili- 
zation, would  be  of  little  avail,  if  not  totally  inapplicable,  to 
the  savage,  who  is  nevertheless,  in  point  of  fiict,  as  man,  the 
subiect  of  moral  obligations. 

Dr.*  Hutcheson,  in  referring  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  right 
ami  wrong  to  K'moral  sense^  illustrates  its  action  by  comparing 
it  with  the  operation  of  the  senses ;  but  if  virtues  be  but  sensa- 
tions, they  are  not  permanent  in  their  nature :  and  it  has  been 
well  observed,  that  ^  sensations  merely  relate  to  the  mind  in 
which  they  exist,  and  have  no  permanent  connexion  with  exter- 
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n«l  objects."  llie  coniclmHMBs  of  a  sce^ptical  aattire,  wliirif 
migkt  be  drawn,  and  have  been  drawn,  by  Mr.  Hnnse,  ^roai 
tins  system,  are  not  authorized  by  Dr.  Hotdieson;  but  it  is 
an  objeotlon  to  bis  system,  that  it  oannptfaeisnSeienlly  Marded 
ag^st  them.  Mr.  Hume  has  fhimed  out  of  it  one  or  uiUMy, 
wfaich  will  lead  to  espedienct^y  and  this  aratn  to  iadnigenc^ 
without  character,  and  without  limit.  IVor  does  the  <t^- 
brated  theory  of  Smith,  resolving  these  notions  into  Sympathy j 
escape  wholly  the  power  of  this  Whirlpool — it  plays  too  anich 
about  the  circumference,  not  to  lead  us  to  fear  its  approxima- 
tion to  the  vortex.  Dr.  Butler,  always  admirable  in  whatever 
lie  reasons  upon,  and  Dr.  Reid,  appear  to  settle  down  upon 
conscience^  as  not  a  perfect  law,  but  the  most  determinate 
within  our  reach,  as  arising  simply  from  nature.  Wfether 
any  law  of  nature  can  be  equal  to  the  subject,  isjinother  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Reid  says,  ^^  The  sum  of  what  has  be^i  said  in  this 
chapter*  is,  that,  by  an  original  power  of  the  mind,  which  we 
call  conscience^  or  the  moral fecuUy^  we  have  the  coBceptknn  of 
right  and  wroiiff  in  human  conduct;  of  merit  and  demerit,  of 
duty  and  moral  obligation,  and  onr  other  moral  cenceptioDs; 
and  that,  by  the  same  faculty,  we  perceive  some  things  in 
human  conduct  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wrong:  that  die 
first  principles  of  morals  are  the  dictates  of  this  feeulty:  and 
that  we  have  the  same  reason  to  rely  upon  those  dictetes,  as 
upon  the  determinations  of  our  senses,  or  of  our  other  nwUirai 
feculties." 

To  close  this  general  review  of  the  various  bases  aasuiiTOd^fby 
different  writers,  suffer  me  to  relate  an  anecdote  rriative  to  Sir 
J.  Pringle.f  *^ln  Mr.  de  Luc's  letters  on  Religious  Educa- 
tion, (published  in  1800,)  a  convei^sation  is  detailed  between 
the  author  and  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  had  formerly  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  de  Luc  was  talking  of  a  new  work  on  the  subject  of  mora- 
lity founded  upon  nature,  which  had  just  been  published,  and 
which  he  offered  to  procure  for  Sir  John's  perusal.  This,  he 
says,  the  baronet  refused  in  a  tone  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed. ^  I  have  been,',  said  he,  ^  for  many  years  professor  of 
this  pretended  science ;  I  had  ransacked  the  libraries  and  my 
ownhrain,  to  discover  the  foundation  of  it;  but  the  more  I 
sought  to  persuade  and  convince  my  pupils,  the  less  confictence 
I  began  to  have  myself,  in  what  I  was  teaching  them ;  so  that 
at  length  I  gave  up  my  profession,  and  returned  to  medi^ne, 
which  had  been  ihe  first  object  of  my  studies.  I  have,  never- 
theless, continued  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  every  thing 
that  appeared  upon  this  subject,  which,  as  I  have  told  you,  1 
could  never  explain  or  teach,  so  as  to  produce  conviction :  but, 

•  Reid  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  Essay  iii.  c.  6. 
t  Classical  Joiunal.  Vol.  ix.  No.  Xvii.  p.  76. 
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lit  length,  I  have  given  up  the  point,  most  thoroughly  assured, 
that  without  an  express  divine  sanction  attached  to  the  laws  of 
morality,  and  without  positive  laws,  accompanied  with  deter« 
minate  and  urgent  motives,  men  will  never  be  convinced  that 
they  ^ught  to  submit  to  any  such  co^e,  nor  agree  among  them*- 
selves  coooerniiig  it  From  that  time^  I  have  never  read  any 
work  upon  morality  but  the  Bible,  and  I  return  to  that  always 
with  fresh  delight,"' 

To  sum  up  the  whole,— A  considerable  approximation  of 
the  various  systems  to  each  other,  is  to  be  discovered  in  ancient 
and  modern  times ; .  and  the  bases  of  morals,  however  appa- 
rently differing,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to  assimi- 
late beyond  our  first  expectations.  The  Happiness  of  Plato, 
and  the  Pleasure  of  Epicurus,  were  but  different  names  for  one 
thing.  The  love  of  virtue  for  itself ^  advanced  by  that  sage,  and 
The  admiration  of  what  is  beautiful^  fit^  and  proper^  contended 
for  by  Shaftesbury,  and  others  of  that  school,  strikingly 
coalesce.  The  law  of  Conscience^  assumed  by  Epicteti^s,  and 
ihe  Moral  Sense  of  Cudworth  and  his  followers,  have  a  common 
source.  Again^  we  look  with  veneratiort  to  Socrates,  who 
made  God  the  author ^  conscience  the  laWy  and  happiness  the  ewrf, 
of  morals. 

There  are  evidences  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  argument, 
as  conclusive  and  irresistible  as  thev  are  indefinable.  When 
Sterne  bui'st  into  tears,  under  the  intfuence  of  a  sensibility  irre- 

Eressibly .excited  by  human  misery — he  said,  "  I  am  positive  I  - 
ave  a  Siouly  and  all  the  materialists  in  the  universe  shall  not 
persuade  me  to  the  contrary."  It  was  not  a  time  to  argue,  but 
the  proof  was  demonstrative.  We  may  distract  our  attention 
with  metaphysical  disquisitions,  without  obtaining  satisfaction; 
we  may  contend  respecting  the  bases  of  morals,  without  coming 
to  any  certain  conclusion  ;  but  morals  themselves  are  eternal 
and  immutable,  and  the  homage  due  to  them  lies  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  human  heart.  What  but  this,  when  the  heiress 
of  the  British  throne  expired,  caused  the  tears  of  the  nation  to 
flow?  We  beheld  personal  loveliness,  conjugal  affections, 
constitutional  principles,  moral  excellencies,  blossoming 
around  us  like  another  Kden.  Death  came^  like  the  blast  of 
the  desert,  and  these  floweri^  of  Paradise  all  withered  at  once. 
The  waste  of  desolation  which  then  spread  around  us,  in  place 
of  this  garden  of  delights — the  sense  which  we  then  had  of  this 
melancholy  change — the  deep  anguish  which  we  then  felt — the 
unfeigned  sorrow  which  we  cherished —the  bitter  tears  which 
we  dropped  .upon  the  wilderness  and  the  solitude,  were  evi- 
dences beyond  all  arguments,  of  the  reality  of  morals,  and  of 
the  inestimable  character  which  we  spontaneously  assign  to 
them,  wherever  they  exist,  as  they  flourished  in  Britain's  lost 
and  lamented  child ! 
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f The  illastratioD  of  the  reality  of  mofals,  derived  from  the  infeDse  ^ 
uniTersal  feelinsc  manifested  on  occasion  of  the  demise  of  the  lamel^ea 
Prineew  Charlotte,  with  whieh  the  preceding  Lectore  concludes,  it  lias 
been  thought  may  be  further  enforced  by  the  publicatipn  of  the  foUowing 
poem,  written  at  tlie  time,  and  inspired  by  the  occasion;  and  which  at- 
tempts to  embody  the  feeling  that  furnished  so  powerful  a  demonstratiou 
of  a  truth  so  important.  Though^  considerable  |ieriod  of  time  has  since 
elapsed,  that  feeling  has  not  yet  subsided.] 


A  MONODY 


ON  THE 


DEATH  OF  HER  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS 
,  CHARLOTTE  AUGUSTA  OF  WALES  AND  SAXE-COBURG. 


And  b  she  dead?*— I  scarce  believe  the  tale; 

And  is  site  dead  ?-^EaGb  breast  is  fiU'd  with  anguish ! 
Each  eye  MfitU  sorrow  I  and  each  voice  with  watt !  — 

Britannia  weeps,  and  all  her  daughters  languish ! 
Pleasure  is  o'er ! — The  sacred  bold  is  gone, 
That  Freedom  hung  her  dariing  hopes  upon ! 
Be  nought  but  tears  !  for  they  befit  us  well! 
My  Harp!  forego  ihy  purpos'd  themes,  to  swell 
One  full  of  woe!— full  of  a  Natioirs  woe  ! — 

Full  of  thy  country's  agony  severe  ! — 

O!  could  1  draw  the  sad,  luelodicNis.lear, 
And  make  thy  <leep  and  piercing  sorrows  ftow. 

As  some  high  masters  <^  thy  thrilling  tone,— 

What  heart  would  melt  not,  niOuldetl  though  of  stone  ? 
Though  artless,  yet  thy  magic  strings  V\\  sv^eep  : 

So  great  the  sorrow  that  I  feel  withiu ; 

It  fain  vvould  think  the  feeblest  hand  must  win 
Some  numbers  from  thy  spirit,  that  would  express — 

To  those  whose  bosoms  are  iu  unifon. 
Whose  eyes,  with  ours,  the  sad  occaston  weep, — 

A  meetly-plaintive,  sympathetic  measure. 
Worthy  this  all-pervading,  dignified  distress ! 

For,  e  en  if  wild  winds  kiss'd  the  chords  along, 

Who  would  not  deem  it  a  funereal  song 
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For  llie  Illustrious  Dead  ?— So  fond  is  Grief! — 

It  ever  loves,  witb  inelancboly  pleasure^ 
To^suit  each  passing  thin^,  to  that  which  chief 

Employs  the  tender  thought,  as  the  mind's  richest  treasure ! 

■         \  -  11. 

Ah  m*!  Ifondlywandei'J — 
Receive  the  Bard,  some  thick  and  cypress  bower,  '^ 
Where  the  sun  hath  no  power ; 
Near  which  lorn  streams  meander/ 

Mournfully  and  slow ! 
There  shall  my  sad  thoughts  ponder, 
And  tune  the  high  harp's  prompted  flow  ! 
Here  Til  digest  the  errant  strain, 

If  agitated  feeling  break  not  way, 
And  shatter  widely  wide  again 
The  purpose  of  the  lay ! 

,  lU. 

Rejoice!  rejoice! 
The^  Heir  of  England's  high  and  mighty  throne, — 

Queen  of  our  love— desires — hopes— and  hearts-^ 
Hymen  investeth  with  his  fruitful  zone. 
And  all  its  holy  blessedness  imparts! 
Hark !  millions  hail  the  day  with  soul  and  voice  ! 
There  was  Love  and  Pleasure,  Feast  and  Mirth,— 
Song  and  Dance,-^and  all  the  bliss  of  earth  ! 
Rose  Eogland^s  Genius  f^rom  his  watery  caves. 
And  bound  in  wreathes  his  -sea-green  hair ; 
Each  Deini^power  that  roles  the  waves. 
And  Ocean-gtrted  Liberty  was  there. 

Of  floweirs,  in  Neptune's  depth  that  iie,(    ' 
Unseen  by  day's  pervad ing  eye, 
They  form'd  a  variegated  band. 
And  knit  the  rose-inwoven  hand, 
And  danc'd  upon  the  yellow  strand ; 
Then,  bid  in  deep  obscurity, 
'They  glad  descended  to  their  sui^e.beat  hall. 
To  cekbratelhe  nuptial  festival  I 
And  theo^  'tis  «Aid,  the  sound  of  melody 
Was  heavd  t' ascend  from  spiritual  symphony, .  •  ^ 
And  float,  in  leagthen'd  sounds^  aloi^  the  charmed  sea. 

'"  \'  ,  ivy         .'•'■' 

Again,^«gain,— -Bdpe  whispers  tie^r. 
Tor  the  yoobg,  the  gay,  tfa^  Mr,  •  , 

Anotlier  day  of  joy  is  here!^-^ 
Deceitful  Flatterer!  hence!  awayi 
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Death  shakf«  his  dart,  darkling  with  dday/ 
To  scath  the  myrtles  of  (he  iwptiai  bed,  • 
And  plant  his  moiiruful  cypress  in  their  stead ! 
No^v,  what  on  earth  can  joy  i^  Frederick  bring? 
For  blighted  is  the  fruit  and  precions  tree! 
Yet  when  he  knew  the  first  was  iXekd^ 
For  Thee  Hope  sooth'd  bin  «till,  but  that  is  sped ! 
What  can  console  him  now  1— Griers  cureless  sting 
Transpierc'd  him  wliile  he  bent  in  agonv ! 
'  *  In  his  loi^  heart  there  hath  burst  forlh  a  spring, 

^  That  shall  for  ever  flow,  and  flow  ibr  Thee ! 

V.     * 

He  who  hath,  tn  a  garden  fair  and  gay, 

Foster'd  a  plant  he  deems  the  gem  of  all, 
Olad  views  the  broad  propitious  star  of  day 

Unfold  its  splendour,  gradually  tall ; 
The  time  anticipates,  with  fond  delight, 
When  it  shall  glow  in  all  its  beauty  bright : 
But  if,  when  every  blossom  greets  his  vision. 

And  his  whole  soul  dilates  with  prospect  near. 
The  fellon  blaits  should  seize  the  full  fruition^ 

And  scatter  all  its  sweetness  from  tlie  year ; 
'   What  then  his  sorrow  for  the  harsh  defeat 

Of  all  his  earW  hopes?— Dim  is  the  light 
That  glisten'd  in  his  eye, -^ cold  is  the  heat 
That  wann'd  his  breast,— hu  flush'd  cheek  waneth  white. 
— Weak  emblem  of  the  lonely  raoamer*s  woe ! 
That  sears  bis  heart,  and  scaths  bis  joy  below ; 
Makes  him  forlorn, — his  darting  Hope  so  nearl 

Great  are  his  sorrows,  but  his  sool  is  great ! 
And,  though  the  tender  thought  nay  feel  tliesear^ 
He  will  not  sink  beoemtfa  the  weighty  care. 

But  bear,  with  all  doe  fortitude,  his  fatet 

VU 

Joy  is  light.wing*d  ;  he  skims  his  airy  round, 

Drawing  whole  seras  after  anperceiv*d ; 
And  when  Remembrance  hath  tlieir  number  found, 

That  they  could  pass  so  soon  is  scarce  believ*d* 
But  Grief  to  every  hour  adds  weights  of  lead, 

And  counts  each  slow,  dull  mioute*&  lonely  stay. 
And  thinks  whole  ag4»  tardily  have  sped. 

During  the  circuit  of  otie  heavy  day. 
So  short  thy  bek^  seemeth  to  have  lasted. 
And  all  the  joy  it  brought  so  soon  been  bksted! 
Indeed,  the  remtmsoenee  of  pf^st  bliss. 
Mingled  with  present  bale,  turns  all  to -bitterness  I 
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Now  cefisare  we  fbe  litfgefing  fobt  of  Hhie, 

And  see  no  pleasure  lo  thk  earthly* clhne. 

But  we-U  indulge  our  woe,  and  hoard  our  grief^ 

That  shall  of  every  comfort  be  the  chief. 

Swift  fly,  ye  years!— speed,  speed;,  thou  dart  of  fate ! 

Free  us  from  clay, — wing  us  to  heaven's  gate. 

Where  sits,  illustrious,  in  farer  starry  sheen. 

Of  aH  our  joys,  our  woes,  our  future  Britata — Queen  ! 

VII. 

No  more  upon  old  Thames  his  rolliog  waves. 

Our  guardian  genius  floats  with  blithest  joy ! 
Nor  rise  exulting  from  his  unseen  caves. 

The  measures  wild,  to  Fancy's  ear  or  eye !  — 
He  chafes  the  surges  in  his  sorrowful  mood, 
And  tears  the  glad  wreath  from  his  sea-green  hair 
Binding  the  weary  sedge  around  his  brows. 
That  hangs  in  mournful  wise,  so  rough  and  rude ! 
— With  such  wild  action  o'er  the  waves  he  rose,«^ 
And  all  his  subject  demi-powers  were  seen. 
With  wave.protected  Freedom's  awful  liiien ; 

They  tore  the  flowery  garland  in  despair. 
And  beat  the  breast,  and  rent  their  fragrant  locks! 

Hist !  he  commands  th'  enchafed  sea  be  still, — 
Now  level  roll  the  waves,  nor  siege  the  rocks, — 

He  treads  a  surge  obedient  to  his  will ; 

Each  demi-power  around  on  watery  hill. 
Visage  to  breast  declined ;  high  eminent  he  : 
Their  brine-stain'd  weeds  hang  loose  and  carelessly ;  — 
But,  whist!  he  speaks, — all  else  quite  voiceless  be ! 

VHL 

•^  Isle  of  the  chalky  cliffs !  repos'd  serene 
Upon  old  Ocean's  atl^tumultuous  breast ; 
Bride  of  the  hoary  sire !  whose  awful  mien 
.  Forbids  the  fee  tlijr  sacred  peace  molest, — ' 
In  western  waves^  the  vassals  of  thy  power, 

Ib  my  sequester'd,  water^girted  seat ; 
There,  also,  have  I  variegated  bower, 

Form'd  in  deep  Neptune's  uttermost  retreat. 
The  siin  hatl^  look'd  not  on  the  en^yerraeil  eye 
Of  any  flower  that  decks  the  sweet  recess ; 
In  light—excluded,  chaste  obscurity, 
Beauteous^they  glow,  and  never  die, 
Whet-e  goldy  a^  ^ms,  and  coral  lie. 
Which  form  my  sedge^orowil'd  cavidrn  meas«reless. 
There  is  my  throne  X  there  hear  I;  without  dread,    - 
The  howling  tempest  madden  over  head  : 
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And,  wbai  I  list,  1  rise  to  view  the  sun. 
And  thee,  fair  hie  !  who  still  art  young  nud  gay. 
As  on  the  joyous,  hymeneal  day. 

When  Ocean  wedded  thee, — and  this  my  charge  begun. 
.  The  world  to  thee  its  various  tribute  brings. 

And  ornament!*  to  deck  thee  gorgeously  ; — 
To  thee  surrenders  all  ber  choicest  things, 

Her  gold,  her  pearl,  her  gems,  her  minstrelsy  : 
Why  then  hast  thou  dofft  every  cheerful  guise, 
Outrivalling  Iris  in  innumerous  dies. 
More  gay  than  Flora,  flushed  with  all  the  year; 
For  mournful  black,  and  moody  cypress  drear  1 

IX. 

**  Too  well  I  know  the  cause !     She  upon  whom 

Hung  to  sustain  the  long-successive  line, 
Hath  found  an  early^ — ah  !  too  early  tomb! — 

Who  would  not  weep,  and  visit  at  her  shrine  ? 
She  of  thy  daughters  was  the  diadem ; 

All  sweetness,  love,  and  goodness, — all  divine ! 
Thou  hast  lost  an  invaluable  gem ! 

No  merchant  its  co-equal  can  explore, — 
'Twas  like  the  oracle  on  Aaron's  breast ; 

And  thou  hadst  gain'd  from  its  prophetic  power. 
The  days  succeeding  should  be  fully  blest  I 
'Tis  gone !  and,  ah !  so  wayward  is  thy  fate ! 
The  btessmgs  that  it  promised  were  decreed 
To  be  uncertain,  wavering,  and  late. 

If  it  were  lost ; — alas !  'tis  lost,  indeed ! 
See,  holy  Freedom  droops  her  nectar*d  head. 

And  all  the  powers  who  watch  o*er  Britain's  isle ! 
No  sports  now.  echo  from  our  oozy  bed. 

Nor  gambols  make  the  passing  minutes  smile ! 
Weep !  weep !  her  death !  my  sons  and  daughters  iair ! 
But  let  not  patriot  courage  e'er  despair*/' 

X. 

He  said  ;  and  plung'd  beneath  the  waves; 

The  hollow  surges  dash'd  around, 
And  echoed  thrice  through  alt  the  caves 
Of  Ocean's  utmost  bound  ! 
The  wand'riug  navies  over  the  wliole  main. 

Felt  the  quick  csllm,  albeit  no  voice  they  heard ; 
Anon  they  saw  the  wild  waves  roll  again. 
And  all  the  sea  with  sudden  rush  appear*d. 

XL  ,    > 

Even  so  stsdden  hast  thou  left  us  lone ! 

Soon  hast  thou  set,  thou  lovely,  cheerily  beain  I 
Forsaken  soon  thine  oriental  throne. 

And  qmek  departed  to  the  western  stream ! 
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Did  She  behold  thee  starting  from  thy  sphere? 

W«ttd*rer  of  lands  remote !— I  ween  not  30 ; 
But  yet,  a  M oth^r%  Secret  warning  fear, 

ToW  thou  wert  gbn^,^\vhiiher  we  all  must  go !  * 

And  did  no  Mother  then  compose  thine  eye  ? 

Nor  weep  upon  thy  bosom,  chHPd  by  death  ? 
None,— none  wa*  there,  to  watch  thy  spirit  fly  !— 

None,— none,  to  c&tch  thy  last  and  dearest  breath  !— 
in  regions  pitiless,  lorn  Sojourner, 

Seeking  the  boon  of  peace  to  her  dienied, — 
With  sorrow  for  her  one  cold  comforter ; —       \ 

Afar  was  she  when  her  iov^d  daughter  died ! 
Thou  wert  the  only  Unk  that  bound  to  earth  ; — 

Now  that  is  loos'd,  fain  would  she  instant  speed, 
And  follow  thee  and  thy  abortive  birth, 

There^  where  the  weary  shall  have  rest,  indeed** 

XII. 

But  there,  was  one— wjio^  caught  thy  parting  sigh, — 
Who  bent  o'er  tliee  wi^fa  such  au  agony. 
No  tears  might  moist  his  wtidly-gazing  eye. 

That  would  have  wept,  but  could  not  I-^Words  are  weak ; 
Indeed,  hath  their  whole  utmost  power  the  art. 
One  throb  of  th*  anguish  of  the  bleeding  heart. 
To  spiciHbrilling  language,  to  impart  ? 

— Tho*  sympathy  may  think,  it  cannot  speak, -^ 
When  the  lone  husband  gazed  o'er  widow'd  bt^^ 
On  the  soft  features  of  the  newly  dead. 
Ere  the  last  glow  of  life  had  wholly  fled ; 
.  But  linger'dout  a  farewell,  mild  and  meek, 

Of  feeling  past  upon  the  lifeless  cheek ; 
While  fi&'d  the  eye,  as  it  had  view'd  him,  fast. 
With  tenderness  and  faith  unto  the  last,^ — 

Seem'd  Fate  then  more  than  pangs  of  death  to  wreak. 
And  to  exhaust  her  quiver  full  of  woes 
Upon  his  singled  soul ! — Tis  past,— the  tear  o'erflows. 
And  now  again  the  frozen  life-blood  glows, — 
,  And  his  o'erlabour'd  spirit  finds  relief 
That  it  can  weep,  and  ponder  o'er  its  grief. 

XIII. 

But  thou  who  wert  a  jewel  chased  in  gold  ; 

Fair,  yet  discretipnate  l.-^Upou  thy  bier 
Shall  Splendor  all  her  costly  pomp  unfold. 

And  Honor  hallow  it  with  many  a  tear  1 
Freedom  among  the  mourliers  slsull  be  seen, 

And  Commerce  ioUowing  thfo'  the  woeful  Jiight ; 
Princes  shall  fill  each  sorrowing  pause  between,— 

And,  last — ileUgion  close  the  soothing  rite ! 

VOL.  II,    PART  II.  8 

* 
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Thou  Invelv  Star !  though  Ibou  to  U9  baU  set, 
Hpst  thou  not  ris'n  in  tar  more  {glorious  spheres? 

Sure  this  is  consolation,-— 'tis;  but  yet,-^ 
Can  soften'd  Feeling  stay  its  gushing  tears  ? 

XIV. 

But  list  I  aerial  harmony  1  hear ! 
My  mortal  essence  languishes  away ! 
-My  soul  unusual  exultation  fills ! 

She  seems  prepar'd  to  wing  the  utter  air, 
;  And  soar  above  the  high,  ethereal  hills, 
Released  from  this  imprisonnvent  of  clay  ! 
I9oWy  immaterial,  she  excursive  treads 

The  blest  abodesi  of  spirits  pure  to  sing, — 
The  quintessence  of  harmony  dispreads   . 

From  harps  angelic,  soft  as  dews  of  spring ! 

-  XV. 

Uriel  was  in  the  west  enthroned  ;  yet  light 
Flush'd  o'er  the  orient,  and  illum'd  the  night. 
And  hymning  cohorts  rose  of  cherubs  bright. 

And  round  uncommon  fragrancy  diffused, — 
As  gratefullest  vicissitude  had  brought 

The  golden  morn  of  heaven  :  Uriel  musM  : 
He  knew  that  time  had  not  the  period  wrought. 
When  he  the  chariot  of  the  sun  should  wheel. 
Full  up  the  rich,  eternal,  eastern  hill, 
To  spread  the  day  on  heaven's  lower  seats, 
And,  downward  slop'd,  to^distant  earth^s  retreats. 
Then  quickly  sped  he, — ardent  to  explore 

Why  such  uncommon  splendor  should  attend 
A  disembodied  spirit  from  the  earth. 
'         The  stately  spirit  hath  reach*d  the  ethereal  floor, 

But  yet  aspireth  higher  to  ascend  : 
*     -^        A  blooming  infant,  fraiichis'd  at  the  birth^ 
Like  a  fresh  clierub,  in  her  arms  she  bore. 
E'en  Uriel  b&holds  her  with  an  awe, 

Such'virtuein  her  youthful  beauty  beams  : 
Then  Amiel,  eminent  o'er  the  hosts,  he  saw. 

Whose  task  it  is  to  jpiour  of  grace  the  streams 
Into  the  soul,  till  it  be  made  divine : 

Then  he  emancipates  it  from  the  clay, 

And  bids  it  rise  and  flee  away. 

Brighter  than  stars,  with  all  the  blest  above. 
In  richer  than  in  regal  robes  to  shine  ! 

Now  with  angelic  fervour— heavenly  love — 
High  Uriel  press'd  the  angel  to'  disclose 
Whose  the  freed  soul  that  in  such  majest;^.  avose  1 
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xvr. 

Thus  he  replied,  while  elocution  iSow'di 

Sweeter  than  harp  of  any  earthly  song, 
(And,  while  he  spake,  my  raptur'd  bosom  glowM) — 

In  rich  ambrosial  periods  from  his  tongue  : — 
*  Spirit  belov'd  !  —None  more  belov'd  than  thou. 
By  God  or  angel,  or  by  earth  below : 
Great  eye  of  God  !  prime  Cheerer !  Comforter 
Of  yonder  Orb,  and  all  who  dwell  in  her ! 
The  soul  august  of  Britain^s  Daughter  dear^ 
Refines  to  incorporeal  essence, — clear 
Of  earthly  vanities, — Me  God  ordain'd 
To  break  the  thraldom  that  her  soul  enchain'd 
In  prison-house  of  clay  ;  instant  I  sped : 
The  soul  released,  rejoic'd,  and  hither  Ded, 
Floating  upon  a  tide  of  extacy, 
Attended  by  Faith,  Love,  and  Charity ; 
Who  ever  were  her4iandmaids  while  on  earth, 
And  all  the  virtues  of  her  soul  drew  fortlu 
Lo !  now  they  <;lad  her  with  their  vestments  white, 
And  give  her  azure  wings  to  speed  her  flight 
Up  to  the  Throne  of  God,  where  they  will  bear 
Due  testimony  to  the  soul  sincere 
Of  all  her  actions,  for  they  know  them  best ; 
The  Judge  shall  bid  her  thenceforth  ever  rest : 
And  sure,  no  franchis'd  soul  e'er  spurned  the  dust 
For  the  delights  of  heaven  more  pure,  more  just ! 
Nature  bestow'd  her  form's  exterior  grace. 

Such  awe,  magnificence,— ^such  charm  refin'd. 
Of  rare,  profusive  beauty, — Men  might  trace 

That  through  the  rieh  consistence  beam'd  a  mind, 
Emblazon'd  with  a  pomp  of  gifts  divine 
In^high  celestial  glory,  meant  to  shine 
O'er  every  other  in  the  illustrious  sphere. 
That  she  on  earth  embellish'd,  without  one  compeer ! 
But  I  must  now  my  sacred  charges  guide 
Up  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  glorified. 
And  spread  the  record  of  each  golden  deed; 
Rejoic'd  to  see  the  full  reward  succeed  !" 

XVII. 

Thus  having  spoken,  he  his  pennons  spread, 
And,  soaring,  with  his  sacred  charges  sped. 
Uriel  retired  to  the  waking  sun ; — 
Ere  long  the  pearly  dawn  will  be  begun. 
Meanwhile  the  spirits  and  their  guide  ascend 

Before  the  Judge  triumphant  to  appear  : — 
Hark !  hai^k  !  I  hear  celestial  anthems  blend. 

In  symphony,  descending  from  the  sphere  ! 
Have  ye  preferred  the  Blest  before  the  throne  1 
Is  this  the  Angelic  Welcome's  mingled  tone  1 
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"  Hail,  disembodied  spirit  I  to  heaVeii',  liaii ! 
Tliv  good  works  and  thy  finished  faitti  prevail  f 
Victorious,  through  the  might  of  God, 
We  hail, — we  hail  thee  to  thy  glad  abode! 
Freed  from  the  cares  of  youder  sin-wbrn  mould  ; 

For  earthly  throne,  receive  a  sainted  seat, — 
The  vest  of  Righteousnebs, — the  crown  of  Gold  ! 
Inherit. our  felicity  complete! 

Victorious,  through  the  might  of  God, 
We  hail, — we  hail  thee  to  thy  glad  abode ! 
Freed  from  yon  earth's  coutroul!^ 
They  ended,  or  1  hearU^  no  more, — unus'd 
To  bcatihc  vision,  which  ;iuffus'd 

In  inexpressible  extacy  my  soul ! 

XIX. 

So  sang  the  Bard,  to  fame  and  courts  unknown, 
Prompted  by  feelings  of  the  heart  alone  ; 
Pausing  on  themes  that  had  his  harp  employ'd. 
He  chang'd  his  string  to  Albioirs  hopes  destroyed ; 
Till  every  tender  thought  prolongs  the  lay, 
And  all  his  soul  in  passion  melts  away. 


ON  THE 

PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Though  to  be  happy  is  the  lot  of  few,  it  is  the  desire  of  all; 
and  innumerable  are  the  expedients  which  mankind  adopt  for 
the  attainment  of  this  important  object.  Seldom,  however, 
are  they  attended  with  success.  Turn  which  way  we  will,  the 
voice  of  dissatisfaction  may  be  heard;  but  where  shall  we 
look  for  the  smile  of  undisturbed  content  ?  Even  they  on 
whom  the  sun  of  prosperity  shines  with  meridian  splendour, 
are  far  from  bein^  the  happiest  of  the  human  racp.  Those 
dwellings  into  which  adversity  never  entered,  are  too  often 
equally  unaccOstonied  to  the  presence  of  felicity.  They,  to 
whom  fame,  or  wealth,  or  grandeur,  has  been  the  object  of 
pursuit,  even  though  they  may,  in  these  respects,  have  at- 
tained the  summit  of  their  wishes,  still  behold  happiness  as 
distant  as  before.  Blinded  by  their  passions,  they  seek  for 
happiness  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  and  disappointment  is 
the  consequent  result.  An  elegant  moral  poet  iias  repre* 
sented  a  wise  and  virtuous  old  man,  whom  experience  bad 
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rtiacje  acquainted  with  human  life,  as  expressing  similar  senti- 
ments in  the  following  lines :  —  \ 

"  Our  aim  is  happiness ;  'tis  yours,  'tis  niiney. 
(He  said,)  'tis  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live ; 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if 'twas  e'er  attain'd. 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who,  through  the  flow'ry  paths  of  saunt'ring  joy. 
Seek  this  coy  goddess." 

They  do  indeed  ;  and  it  is  because  the  generality  of  mankind 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  allured  by  the  attractions  of  de- 
ceitful pleasure,  that  so  "  few  attain"  the  object  of  their 
search.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  thought  a  task  entirely 
useless,  to  point  oiit  a  few,  at  least,  of  those  "  flowery  paths," 
in  which  that  ''coy  goddess,"  Felicity,  is  so  frequently  sought 
by  the  sensual  or  the  proud,  the  avaricious,  the  indolent,  or 
the  vain.     , 

In  the  abundance  of  his  goodness,  it  has  pleased  our  bene- 
ficent Creator  to  ordain,  tnat  the  sustenance  which  man  re- 
quires to  preserve  his  life  and  to  recruit  his  powers,  should, 
at  the  same  time,  contribute  to  his  pleasure.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  mankind  had  this  gracious  appointment  of 
heaven  never  been  abused ;  but  in  this,  as  in  numberless  other, 
instances,  man,  not  content  with  moderate  enjoyment,  has,  by 
excessive  indulgence,  too  often  perverted  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence from  its  original  design,  and  found  misery  in  that 
which  was  intended  as  a  source  of  happiness.  Thus,  amongst 
the  number  of  those  unfortunately  prosperous  beings, 

.       **  Whom  falsely-smiling  Fate  has  curs'd  with  meaus 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy,*' 

how  many  there  are,  whose  chief  gratifications  consist  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table.  Air,  earth,  and  sea,  in  every  country 
and  in  every  clime,,  are  ransacked  to  obtain  the  countless 
'f  bounties  of  this  fertile  globe,"  for  the  supply  of  the  epicure's 
desires.  In  vessels  of  crystal,  the  grape's  intoxicating  juice  is 
seen  to  sparkle,  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  plea^^ing  to  the 
taste;  but,  alas!  too  frequently,  the  foe  of  reason,  and  the 
bano  of  peace.  In  the  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures  as  are 
to  be  derived  from  these  sources,  too  many  seek  for  happi- 
ness. But  what  is  the  consequence?  The  sickly  appetite^ 
palled  by  satiety,  loathes  its  accustomed  dainties,  and  turns 
aside  with  disgust  frbm  the  luxuries  which  tempt  it,  for  want 
of  that  keen  relish  with  which  the  industrious  peasant  eats  his 
homely  fare.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  thoughtless  votary  of 
Bacchus  riots  in  the  transient  joys  of  wine,  pours  forth  with 
liberal  hand  the. copious  libation,  and  pledges  his  companions 
in  the  flo)ving  bowl;  but  it  not^uncomnaonly  happens,  t^at,  in 
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the  midst  o(  his  delights,  some  fierce  dispute  arises,  and  the 
fatal  duel  hurries  either  himself  or  another,  each  equally  un- 
prepared, into  an  eternal  world.  Granting,  however,  that  no 
such  calamity  should  ensue,  what  reflections  can  he  have, 
when  reason  once  more  dawns,  but  those  of  the  most  painful 
kind  ?  He  has  degraded  his  nature,  by  reducing  himself  to  a 
^tate  more  irrational  than  that  of  the  brute  creation  ;  he  has, 

Eerhaps,  disclosed  secrets,  which  prudence  or  honour  would 
ave  enjoined  him  to  preserve  inviolate ;  or,  in  the  heat  of 
wine,  has  uttered  what  may  convert  his  dearest  friend  into  his 
bitterest  foe;  and,  certainly,  when  the  returning  morn  re- 
stores him  to  the  proper  use  of  hb  mental  powers,  his  fevered 
pulse  and  throbbing  temples  will  not  fail  to  remind  him  that 
the  fleeting  joys  of  the  midnight  revel  are  dearly  purchased 
with  the  loss  of  health.  Let  those,  then,  who  engage  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  syren  voice,  which 
invites  them  to  enjoyments  of  such. a  nature, — so  unworthy 
of  rational  beings,  so  baneful  in  their  tendency  and  effects. 

But  some  there  are  whose  pride  leads  them  to  seek  for 
pomp  and  splendour;  in  these  they  place  their  happiness. 
Allured  by  the  desire  of  receiving  respect  and  homage,  and  of 
seeing  the  admiration  of  the  world  excited  by  their  magnifi- 
cence, they  fondly  imagine,  that,  having  attained  these  ob- 
jects, they  shall  be  happy.  But  is  this  the  case  i  Inquire  of 
those  whom  experience  has  undeceived.  Of  such  persons,  if 
their  pride  would  permit  their  candour  to  avow  the  truth, 
^'  No,  would  be  tne  general  reply ;  nor  is  this  at  all  sur- 
prising ;  for,  while  hundreds  fail  in  their  endeavours  to  exalt 
themselves,  and  hundreds  more,  in  their  vain  attempt,  preci- 
pitate themselves  into  the  gulf  of  poverty,  even  they  who  are 
successful  find,  at  last,  to  their  sorrow,  that  a  splendid  nxaa* 
sion  and  a  pompous  retinue  excite  the  en^  of  men  more  than 
their  admiration ;  that  the  pleasures  they  impart  are  trifling 
and  evanescent;  that,  in  the  hour  of  sicknesa  or  affliction,  they 
can  neither  restore  health  nor  administer  comfort;  apd  that 
he  whose  happiness  depends  upon  the  magnificence  of  his 
house  and  his  furniture,  of  his  dress  and  his  equipage,  is  ex-^ 
posed  to  the  emulation  of  rivals  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
sneers  of  the  contemptuous  on  the  other.  Besides,  from  such 
sources  no  pleasure  can  be  derived,  except  when  beholders  arq 
present  to  admire.  That  part  of  life  which  must  be  devoted 
to  domestic  pursuits,  and  which  might  be  spen^  in  the  enjoy-* 
ment  of  domestic  felicity,  is,  to  those  who  delisfht  in  the  ejfhi-r 
bition  of  outward  show,  a  blank  in  their  existence.  They 
are  surrounded  with  grandeur,  but  they  pine  in  misery ;  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  adorn  their  dwellings,  but,  like  th^ 
vain  peacock,  they  w^ant  opportunities  ftur  display.      Horw 
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contemptible  is  the  pride,  how  egregious  the  folly  of  such  per- 
sons !  Their  happiness  depends  upon  the  breath  of  fools, 
and  tbey  accordingly  exhibit  themselves  in  public  to  gratify » 
their  ridiculous  passion.  Can  we,  then,  wonder,  that  pleasures 
of  such  a  nfiture  should  be  as  vain  as  the  source  from  which 
they  spring  ? 

As  the  means  of  obtaining  whatever  we  desire,-'  wealth  has 
always  been  regarded  by  a  great  number  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal sources  of  happiness.  Properly  employed,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  riches  may  impart  much  gratification,  both  to  their 
possessor  and  to  others ;  but,  for  their  own  sake  merely,  their, 
value  is  trifling,  indeed:  their  real  importance  depends  upon 
their  use.  As  an  ultimate  object,  they  are  wholly  unworthy 
of  our  notice;  and  whoever  expects  to  find  happiness  in  the 
possession  of  wealth,  without  any  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  ou^ht  to  be  employed,  will  surely  be  disappointed. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  miser  enjoys  some 
satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of  his  useless,  hoards.  He 
reflects  that  he  has  secured  himself  against  the  danger  of 
want,  and  that  he  possesses  all  the  means  of  aggrandizement 
and  power  which  riches  are  able  to  confer.  The  anxiety, 
however,  which  he  feels  about  the  preservation  of  his  wealth, 
and  his  mortification  when  he  happens  to  sustain  a  loss,  more 
than  counterbalance  any  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  such  a., 
source.  Every  increase  of  his  stores  creates  new  desires  for 
further  accumulation ;  and  happiness  is  wanting,  because 
content  is  a  stranger  to  his  breast. 

By  others,  ease  and  retirement  are  considered  as  the  sources 
of  felicity.  They  imagine,  that,  free  from  the  toils,  the  cares, 
and  the  bustle  of  life,  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  happy. 
Many  who  have  the  opportunity  are  accordingly  induced  to  try. 
the  experiment  of  retiring  from  the  scenes  of  active  life,  and" 
indulging  in  the  pleasures  af  undisturbed  repose.  Soon,  how- 
ever, they  find,  to  their  disappointment^  that  the  bed  of  indo- 
lence is  strewed  with  thorn?,  and  that  a  state  of  lethargic 
inactivity  is  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  man.  Their,  peace  is 
invaded  by  the  intrusions  of  spleen  and  melancholy;  and 
experience  soon  convinces  them,  that 

'*  Ease  must  ask 
The  leave  of  Diligence  to  be  ehjoy'd.^ 

But,  in  tbe!lofty  temple  of  fame,  is  not  happiness  to  be 
found  ?  Alas !  no;  her  abode,  is  in  places  more  humble  and 
obscure.  But  all  men  are  not  of  this  opinion.  It  is  imagined 
by  many,  that  the  breath  of  the  multitude  is  the  gale  that 
wafts  felicity*  Thus,  as  the  immortal  Shakspebre  ha^  ex*-, 
pressed  ity  the  tidier  sepks-- 
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^  "  llie  bubble,  Il«putatiofl» 

Even  in  the  cannon*s  mouth/' 

Thus,  too,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  poet's  fkncy  soais  on 
airy  wing ;  the  orator  baranffue:*  assembled  multitudes  with 
all  the  pomp  of  eloquence ;  the  statesman  pants  for  eminenee 
and  power ;  the  musician  warbles  his  harmonious  notes,  and 
tunes  ^  the  Kvinfi^  lyre ;"  and,  with  assumed  importance,  tke 
actor  ^^struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage,"  and  mimics  man  in  alt 
bis  varied  forms.  Each,  in  his  way,  thus  partly  gains  his 
end  ;  but  happiness  is  still  to  seek.  All  have  to  strive  with 
rivals,  by  whose  fame  their  own  may  be  eclipsed.  The  con- 
stant fear  of  this  embitters  the  enjoyAient  they  might  other- 
wise receive;  and,  after  all,  their  chief  satisfaction  arises, 
rather  from  the  hopes  of  success,  by  which  their  progress  is 
stimulated,  than  from  the  full  fruition  by  which  their  labours 
may  be  crowned. 

Forsaking,  then,  these  flowery,  yet  thorny  paths,  how  much 
more  wisdom  would  mankind  evince,  did  they  direct  their  aim 
aright;  did  they  reflect,  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  external  objects,  but  lies  chiefly  in  the  mind ;  and  did 
they  pursue  those  means,  and  cultivate  those  desires  and  af- 
fections of  the  soul,  which  are  the  only  real  sources  of  human 
felicity.  What  these  sources  are,  it  may  now  be  useful  to 
consider  ;  for,  though  one  should  imagine  them  to  be  sufiici- 
ently  obvious,  the  misfortune  is,  that  most  persons  neglect 
what  is  within  their  reach,  to  seek  after  that  ubich  is  unat- 
tainable ;  as  if  they  considered,  that  the  value  of  oli^ects  war 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  their  acquisition ;  while,  in 
truth,  it  is  with  the  means  of  happiness,  as  with  all  the  other 
bounties  of  Providence^  that  those  which  are  the  most  useful, 
are  the  most  abun4ant  and  easy  of  access. 

Such  has  been  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  to  man,  that  every 

tuart  of  our  constitution,  both  mental  and  corporeal,  has,  un- 
ess  perverted,  a  tendency  to  make  us  happy.  This  is  in  no 
respect  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  exercise  of  the  social 
aflections.  From  the  nature  of  human  society,  all  persons  are 
occasionally  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of  domestie 
life,  either  of  the  conjugal  or  parentiil,  the  filial  or  flraternal 
kind ;  to  exchange  the  pleasing  offices  of  friendship,  or  to  feel 
in  their  breasts  the  glow  of  benevolence  for  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  happiness  of  mankind,  at  large,  is  thus  mate- 
rially "promoted  ;  but  they,  who  are  in  this  manner  engaged  in 
increasing  the  felicity  of  others,  find  an  ample  reward  j^n  the 
promotion  of  their  own.'  That  iove  which  forms  the  basis  ot 
connubial  happiness,  that  siffi^ction  which  animates  the  pa- 
rent's hearty  that  regard  which  dements  in  the  closet  bonds  the 
children  of  the  same  family,  that  esteem  which  uoit^  firiends 
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together,  and  that'  concern  for  our  fellow-creatures  in  genera], 
which  leads  us  to  promote  their  welfere; — all  these  affections 
of  the  soul- impart  more  real  satisfaction  to  him  who  is  actu- 
ated by  them,  than  even  to  those  who  may  be  within  the  sphere 
of  their  influence.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  has  any  regard 
for  hia  own  happiness,  should  endeavour  to  excite  ana  to 
preserve  in  his  mind  these  benevolent  feelings;  for  none  is 
niore  happy  than  he,  in  whose  breast  they  constantly  operateu 
They  keep  the  mind  in  that  placid  state  which  is  most  lavour- 
able  to  cheerfulness,  and  furnish  a  never-failing  source  of  the 
purest  and  most  rational  delight. 

-  It  is  the  lot  of  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  toil  for  their 
daily  bread;  and  none  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  occu- 
pation, in  order  to  the  attainment  of  happiness.  The  vacant 
and  inactive  mind  will  be  restless  and  uneasy.  The  greater 
portion  of  those  who  are  oppressed  with  melancholy,  are  they 
whom  fortune  has  placed  above  the  fear  of  Want,  and  who, 
having  no  sufficient  stimulus  to  exertion,  i^sign  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  sloth.  Altogether  to  avoid  unhappiness  k 
impossible;  but  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  doing  so 
is,  to  keep  the  mind  awake  to  some  object  in  which  it  feels  an 
interest.  The  happiest  of  men  are  to  be  fonnd  among  those, 
who  have  always  some  pursuit  in  view..  If  we  have  but  An 
employment,  it  matters  little  what,  provided  it  be  innoicent; 
hut,  of  course,  the  more  useful,  the  more  rational,  the  more 
important,  the  better.  Few  occupations,  generally  speaking, 
are  preferable  to  literary  pursuits,  the  conversation  of  intel- 
ligent friends,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  scenes  of  nature. 
In  these,  we  may  always  engage,  and  find  ourselves,  at  once, 
>viser  and  happier.  Many  other  employments  might  be  spe- 
cified, and  will  readily  occur  to  every  mind;  but  which  are 
the  most  eligible,  must  depend,  in  a  gi*eat  measure,  on  the 
circumstances,  habits,  and  disposition,  of  each  in^dividual.;  Let 
it  onl^  be  remembered,  that  useful  and  agreeable  occupation 
is  indispensable  to  happiness;  and  many  an  hour,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  tedious,  will  be  speiit  with  pleasure  and 
improvement.  With  him  whose  time  is  well  employed,  the 
stream  of  life  glides  gently  along,  and  each  day  that  passea 
over  his  head,  brings  him  nearer  to  the  attainment  of  the  liap- 
piness  that  he  seeks. 

In  the  various  pursuits  and  occupations  of  human  life,  how- 
ever wisely  conducted^  success  is  far  from  being  always  attain- 
able; and  it  must,  therefore,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  be  in 
a  great  measure  uncertain.  Much  must  be  left  to  accident; 
much  must  depend  upon  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  Yet  how  firequently  are  our  dearest  interests  at 
stake,  those  interests  which  most  nearly  concern  all  that  we 
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prize  on  earth.  Thus  involved  in  hazard,  there  is  strrely) 
ground  for  apprehension;  but,  unfortunately,  the  weakness  of 
some  leads  them  always  to  despair  of  that  which  is  atteaded' 
with  the  slightest  risk.  Now  such  a  state  of  mind  is  one  of 
the  greatest  foes  to  happiness*  He  who  despairs  of  succeed- 
ing in  any  thing,  the  fauure  of  which  would  prove  his  ruin,  or 
frustrate  his  fondest  hopes,  must  necessarily  be  wretched  till 
th^  cause  of  his  apprehension  be  removed  by  the  final  success 
of  his  undertaking ;  and,  as  this  may  be  long  deferred,  and  may 
fluctuate  between  completion,  apparently  at  hand,  and  the 
danger  of  unexpected  misfortune,  the  mind  of  such  a  man  will 
be  perpetually  tossed  about  on  the  billows  of  uncertainty; 
sometimes  raised  to  the  summit  of  blks,  at  others  sunk  in  the- 
depths  of  woe.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  engages  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  shoald  ffuard  hb  mind,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, against  the  influence  of  diespair ;  and  should  cherish  in 
his  breast  that  bland  emotion — Hope.  This  complacent  af- 
fi^tion  will  prove  the  balm  of  life.  In  prosperity,  it  will  l^id 
him  to  expect  its  continuance,  and  will  prevent  the  dread  of 
future  6vil ;  in  circumstances  of  doubt,  it  will  rather  suggest 
the  probability  of  a  favourable  result,  than  of  the  contrary, 
and  will  support  the  mind  under  the  anxiety  of  suspense;  ia 
adversity,  it  will  lead  him  to  look  for  better  days,  and  to  en< 
joy,  by  anticipation,  felicity  that  may  never  come ;  in  all  situ- 
ations of  human  life,  its  effect  will  be,  to  diminish  the  sorrows, 
and  to  increase  the  happiness  of  man. 

But,  however  favourable  their  external  circumstances,  the 
minds  of  some  men  are  always  restless.  Distracted  by  the 
violence  of  their  ungovernable  passicHis,  irritated  by  their 
peevish  tempers,  dissatisfied  alike  with  themselves  and  others, 
they  never  enjoy  that  tranquillity  of  soul,  which  results  fron» 
the  due  regulation  of  the  several  affections  implanted  in  the 
human  breast,  and  without  which,  happiness  must  be  sought 
in  vain.  Peace  of  mind  will  ever  be  a  strangerto  him,  who 
has  not  learned  how  to  gain  that  most  difficult  of  all  victories^ 
-'-'•the  victory  over  himself.  It  is  by  restraint  and  self-denial, 
not  by  gratification  and  indulgence,  that  the  overflowings  of 
the  passions  ^re  to  be  checked,  and  gentle  emotions  excited  in 
the  soul.  Could  he  whose  wishes  were  the  most  numerous^ 
diversified,  and  extensive,  have  them  all  gratified,  he  would 
still  be  as  far  from  happiness  as  ever ;  for  new  desires  would 
arise,  new  prospects  open  to  his  view,  and,  regardless  of  the 
past,  he  would  look  forward  to  the  future  .with  anxious  and 
restless  expectation.  To  restrain  inordinate  desires,  and  not 
to  gratify  them,  is  the  way  to  tranquillize  the  human  soul,  and 
set  the  passions  of  the  heart  at  rest.  Then  all  the  malignant 
feelings,  those  enemies  of  felicity,  vanish  in  proportion  as,  hj 
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the  fnoderation  of  our  wants,  our  interests  are  la^s  liable  to 
clash  with  those  of  others;  and^  by  the  enmity  they  excite,  to 
stimulate  mutqal  dissiension  iind  aoimosity.  Thus  rendered 
easy  ip  ourselves,  and  at  peace  with  others,  the  tranquillity  of 
our  minds  cannot  be  disturbedt  Whatever- is  calculated  to 
diminish  our  happiness  will  be  avoided,  and  by  pleasing  ex-, 
perience  we  shall  soon  be  satiaiied,  that  those  complacent  feel-i 
ings  of  the  soul,  which  result  fi'om  moderate  desire,  are 
among  the  principal  sources  of  human  felicity. 

After  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject  of  wealthy 
it  may  appear  somewhat  contradictory  to  enumerate  among 
the  meaqs  of  happiness,  the  possession  of  p?(>perty ;  find  s<^ 
perhapsj  it  would  be:  but,  whatever  some  philosophers  may 
nave  said  to  the  contrary,  a  competent  income,  at  least,  is  not 
to  be  disregarded,  by  those  who  wish  for  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
He  that  is  destitute  of  food  and  raiment,  will  find  all  the  dif- 
ferent sources  of  happiness  inadequate.  By  their  means,  in- 
deed, his  misery  may  be  diminished ;  but,  that  he  should  be 
happy,  for  any  length  of  time,  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  im- 
possible. The  ability,  therefore,  to  procure  those  comforts 
and  conveniences,  which  the  manners  and  habits  of  society 
render  indispensable,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  any  considerable  share  of  happiness.  But,  as  this  ability 
is  not  possessed  by  all,  they  who  are  destitute  of  it  must  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  by  their  own  exertions;  and,  byso  d^inijy 
they  will  find,  not  only  the  value  of  a  competency,  but  the  adl 
vantage  of  earning  it  themselves. 

Nor  is  health  of  body  less  needful,  than  peace  of  mind,  or 
competence  of  income.  He  who  pines  in  sickness,  or  writhes 
in  pain,  may  wish  for  happiness,  but  his  wishes  must  be  fruit-, 
less.  As  far,  therefore,  as  health  can  be  recovered  or  pre- 
served by  any  cares  or  precautions  of  our  own,  they  should 
never  be  neglected,  if  happiness  be  the  object  we  desire  to  attain, 

Now,  from  the  various  means  of  promoting  felicity,  which 
have  been  already  adverted  to,,  the  natural  result  is,  that  es- 
sential requisite  of  happiness* — a  contented  mind*  He  in 
whose  breast  all  the  social  a  flections  ^low>  he  who  is  always 
occupied  in  some  useful  and  engaging  employment,  he  to 
whose  mind  despair  is  a  stranger,  and  in  vyhose  breast  hope  ^ 
a  constant  inmate,  he  whose  moderate  desires  promote  the 
tranquillity  of  his  soul,  he  who  possesses  the  comforts  pf  life, 
and  is  blessed  with  health  to  ei\joy  them, — such  a  man  can 
hardly  he  otherwise  than  contented ;  and,  if  contented,  can  he 
be  otherwise  than  happy?  It  is,  indeed,  unlikely  that  he^ 
should;  but,  there  is  stilL another  source  of  bliss,  without 
which,  the  happiness  of  man  would  be,  not  only  iniperfect> 
but  impure. 
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'  No  man  can  attain  his  full  dieasure  of  felicity,  whose  con- 
science reproaches  him  with  the  neglect  of  moral  obligaHon. 
The  duties  that  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  ourselves,  must  be  punctually  performed,  if  we 
desire  to  possess  that  peace  of  mind,  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  fortune.  The  heart  of  the  virtuous  man  is  a  source  of  con- 
tinual satisfaction;  and,  though  the  storms  of  adversity  should 
rather  round  his  head,  they  will  beat  harmless  against  it,  like 
billows  against  the  rock  which  defies  their  force.  Labouring, 
indeed,  under  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  affliction  may 
sometimes  reauire  the  exercise  of  his  fortitude;  but,  whatever 
it  may  be  his  tot  to  endure,  he  will  possess  his  soul  in  patience, 
aind  exhibit  a  living  illustration  of  the  poet^s  sentiment,  that, 

"Virtue  alone  is  happiness  beloW." 


PHRENOLOGY: 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION  UPON  CEREBRAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Phrenology,  that  it  tends  to  supersede 
the  necessity  or  reduce  the  efficacy  of  education:  in  other 
words,  that,  if  its  system  of  organization  be  accurately  stated, 
the  faculties  and  disposijtions  of  mankind  are  so  dependent 
upon  that  organization,  that  each  individual  must  act  from 
trresistible  necessity,  and  education  consequently  can  have  no 
influence  upon  the  charactier.  ^ 

Even  were  this  objection  well  founded,  Phrenolog^y  might 
still  be  true.  The  object  of  science  is  to  ascertain  truth; 
and  it  cannot  be  answerable  for  all  the  consequences  to 
which  it  may  be  imagined,  or  even  shewn  to  lead.  But  it  is 
important  to  contest  all  these  assumptions,  and  to  demOfH 
strate,  whenever  we  can,  the  falsehood  of  whatever  theories 
it  may  be  attempted  to  connect  with  the  subject;  for  many 
are  deterred  from  giving  the  science  even  a  slight  examina- 
tion, by  the  preconceived  opinion  that  it  will  conduct  them  to 
some  objectionable  result.  Though  the  cause  of  truth  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to  conciliate  prejudi|:e,  yet  we  should  treat 
with  courtesy  the  well-meant  objections  of  its  opponents ; 
and,  since  mankind  are  apt  to  turn  aside  from  that  which  has 
the  effect  of  contradicting  th<sir  established  ofunions,  it  is  wise^ 
as  well  as  proper,  to  diseiii^rrass  the  subject  from  all  such 
extraneous  podtroversy,  and  thus  leave  the  49<^trine  a  free 
course  to  the  understandings  of  mankind.  .-     ., 
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Tlie  object  of  this  paper  will  chiefly  te  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  influence  of  education  upon  cerebral 
development.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  determine  the  precise 
extent  or  degree  of  its  operation  ;  but,  as  the  point  is  one  of 
great  importance,  we  are  desirous  to  contribute  our  share 
towards  exciting  attention  to  it ;  and  we  feel  persuaded,  that 
enquiry  and  observation  will  lead  to  important  results. 

It. appears,  indeed,  that  the  facts  connected  with  the  effect 
of  education  are  at  present  not  numerous  enough  to  justify 
any  decided  conclusion.  There  are  but  few  instances  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  on  which  we  can  place  reliance ;  and  it 
would  not  be  proper  hastily  to  infer,  from  any  particular  and 
limited  evidence,  a  general  conclusion. 

The  phrenological  sense  in  which  ^^  education"  is  used, 
must  obviously  be  of  the  widest  kind:  it  must  include  every 
species  of  means  by  which  the  mental  system,  «ind  its  or^ni^ 
zation,  can  be  excited  into  action,  or  controlled,  modified, 
repressed,  or  influenced. 

In  the  majority  of  instances^  it  is  probable  that  education 
will  do  more  towards  forming  the  character  even  than  nature 
herself;  but  this  is  only  generally  true.  There  are  numerotfs 
exceptions.  In  some  instances,  the  natural  strength  of  the 
organization  is  so  potent,  that  the  mind  is  impelled  to  action 
by  the  internal  desire  to  exert  its  energies;  and,  in  such  cases, 
external  excitement  is  scarcely  needed,  or,  at  all  events,  fatr 
less  needed  than  upon  ordinary  occasions.  This  deduction,  ais 
it  respects  the  mind,  may  be  illustrated  by  analogy  to  the 
body.  There  are  some  who  possess,  as  it  were,  so  milch 
vitality  and  animal  spirits,  that  they  require  no  inducements 
to  exertion.  The  physical  want  excites  an  activity,  and  pro- 
duces  a  gratification,  which  forms  its  own  motive  and  reward. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  others  who  would  remain  almost 
torpid,  unless  the  love  of  distinction,  or  the  desire  of  gain, 
or  some  other  impulsive  sentiment  or  propensity,  should  urge 
them  into  action*  '  '  '\ 

So  it  appears  to  be  with  the  mind.  There  is  a  decided 
gratification  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculties;  but  some  there 
are  who  appear  to  act  spontaneously,  and  others  require  to  be 
constantly  stimulated.  The  difference  of  character,  in  these 
respects,  is  very  remarkable. 

These  constitute  the  exceptions.  Nature  appears  to  have 
distinguished  them  from  their,  fellows.  They  achieve  vrhat 
astonishes  not  only  indolence,  but  ordinary  industry.  Such 
persons  frequently  need  restraint  rather  than  excitement;  and, 
with  tbem^  the  task  of  education  is  only  to  control  and  direct. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  office  of  education  is  of  the 
first  importance,     its  effect  may  be  viewed  as  two-fold :  in- 
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(cr^asiBg  tlie  ma^tttde^  and  stimalating  the  activity  of  the 
organs.  In  both  respects,  the  analogy  with  other  corporeal 
powers  is  appaj*ent«  The  muscles  increase  by  exercise  both 
m  energy  ana  size.  Perhaps,  of  the  two,  the  most  important 
office  of  artificial  excitement,  is  the  increase  of  the  facility  of 
action,  which  is  obviously  accomplished  by  long  continued 
practice.  The  magnitude  depends  chiefly  on  nature,  thoufe^ 
Bot  entirely ;  for  education  will  enlarge  the  capacity  in  the 
same  way  as  the  vegetable  tribes  are  made  to  flouri&b  by 
judicious  cultivation.  Still  the  range  of  human  means  is 
more  limited  in  regard  to  the  dimension,  than  to  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  subject.  A  tree  can  only  grow  to  a  certain  size ; 
but  it  may  be  trained  to  shoot  forth,  in  its  form  and  direction, 
very  different  from  the  state  which,  in  its  natural  course,  it 
would  have  taken.  So,  it  seems  that  the  brain  cannot  be 
enlarged,  in  its  mass^  beyond  its  natural  tendency ;  but  par- 
ticular portions  of  it  may  be  increased  by  excitement,  and 
others  diminished  by  restraint  and  disuse.     The  earlier  the 

Cocess  be  commenced,  the  more  efficacious  it  will  naturally 
;  and  its  extent  will  depend  on  the  continuity  and  energy 
with  which  the  task  is  performed. 
'  The  period  of  life  at  which  cultivation  is  commenced,  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  important  in^edients  in  the  estimate. 
The  exceptions  are  few,  in  which,  In  very  early  life,  edocation 
will  not  produce  a  material  effect  on  the  character,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  organization  and  development.  Thef^  is  no 
reasdn  to  doubt  that  this  will  also  be  the  case,  in  difier^t 
degrees,  during  the  season  of  maturity.  It  is  only  in  the 
decline  of  the  vital  energies,  that  the  manifestation  of  the 

. ergahic  functions  cannot  m  Expected.  It  is  a  fact,  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  the  form  of  the  infknt  head  undergoes  a  striking 

.  chailge.     Tiie  forehead  of  a  child,  and  particularly  the  centre 

,  of  the  forehead,  frequently  projects  beyond  the  fkcial  line. 
As  it  advances  in  k^wledge,  the  lower  part  of  the  brow 
advances ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  upper  paf*t 
retreats*  It  may  be  observed  also,  amongst  many  men,  that 
the  lower  region  of  the  forehead  continues  to  enlarge,  whitet, 
in  others^  it  remains  unexpanded.  We  can  only  accoilht  for 
these  effects  by  the  constant  action  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain. 

Perhaps  to  effect  any  considerable  change  in  the  general 

.  development^  the  organ  of  concentratvveness  should  be  full 
and  active.     It  is  this  which  indicates  steadiness  of  purpose, 

,  and  enables,  and^  indeed  impels,  the  mind,  to  the  unceasing 
.exertion  of  its  faculties.  It  appears  to  act  as  the  leroer  by 
whidi  intellectual  power  is  raised  up,  or  by  which  it  is  con- 
stantly propelled  forward. 

6 
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.;  NotwithlstandiAg^  bo'we'ver,  the  general  Jnfluence  of  this 
impprtant  ingredient  in  the  intellectual  system,  itis  materiai 
to  observe^  that  where  nature  exists  in  the  fdUness  of  her 
strength,  she  can  only  be  restrained  or  diverted  from  her 
course  by  long  continued  cultivation  and  strenuous  ex^rtion^ 
It  is  questionable,  therefore,  whether,  in  the  absence  of  a'fuU 
development  of  concentrativeness,  education  can  be  success- 
fully applied  to  any  great  extent. 

In  certain  states  of  combination,  it  is  probably  highly  diffi^ 
ciilt,  if  not  impossible,  to  control,  in  any  material  degree,  the 
natural  action  of  the  predominating  organs.  We  allude  in  parp 
ticular  to  that  combination  from  which,  if  activity  does  not 
result^  it  is  at  least  generally  found  connected.  Thus  courage, 
destructiveness,  firmness,  and  concentrativeness,  when  large^ 
are  indicative  of  great  energy  of  character.  If  there  be  any 
exceptions,  they  are  owing  to  disease,  or  deficiency  either  in 
the  vital  principle,  or  the  general  structure. 

In  the  combination  referred  to,  it  is  manifest  that  if  l^e 
sentiments  and  faculties  be  small,  or  even  moderate,,  the  chai- 
Tacter  will  be  one,  of  mere  brutal  force  or  animal  energy. 
,  With  a  full  development  of  the  sentiments^  it  might  rise  into 
moral  heroism.  Whilst  with  a  large  expansion  of  the  fa^ 
culties  we  should  behold,  in  proportion  as  particular  coiqIhi- 
nations  existed,  all  that  is  powerful  and  grand  in  the  human 
intellect.  .    •   , 

It  is  obvious,  then,  hoW  difficult  it  would  be  to  check  the 
career  of  a  being  thus  constituted;  all  ordinary  natures  nkust 
lyield  before  it.  An  infinite  majority  would  submit  as  to  an 
irresistable  power,  and  the  idea  of  opposition  would  be  as 
little  entertained,  as  in  connection  with  the  raging  elements. 
No  control  to  such  individuals  can  be  offered,  except  by 
those  who  possess  something  of  a  kindred  magnitude.  Few 
of  such  characters  exist,  and  they  seldom  are  thrown  into  ad- 
vantageous contact ;  they  meet  generally  as  antagonists,  and 
consequently  excite  instead  of  controling  each  other's  vio- 
lence; still  it  may  be  hoped  that  edWation,  when  very  early 
commenced,  and  carefully  conducted,  will  moderate  these 
dangerous  energies,  and  lead  them  to  legitimate  objects. 

It  is  important  also  to  consider,  how  far  concentrativeness 
itself  can  be  enlarged  by  cultivation.  In  tne  work  of  educating 
we  must  have  a  point  to  start  from.  We  must  begin  with 
some  one  faculty  or  sentiment.  Ijet  then  the  organ  r^erred  to 
be  the  starting-post.     It  appears  that  some  are  habitually  dis- 

f»osed  to  concentrate  their  attention  to  one  object,  or  to  a 
imited  range  of  objects;  whilst  others  are  impatient  over  a 
single  study,  and  fly  to  a  multiplied  variety  of  pursuits. 

In  cultivating  this  valuable  quality^  we  should  notice  and 
check  whatever  is  unduly  opposed  to  it.     It  seems  clear,  that 
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cautiousness  and  hope  will  each  diminish  the  action  of  con- 
centration :  the  one  checking  it  by  ungrounded  fears,  and  the 
other  misleadin^r  it  by  unwarranted  expectations.  Ideality, 
also,  wheil,  with  relation  to.  other  powers,  it  is  unequally 
poised,  may  divert  the  attention  from  its  purpose.  A  poet 
will  not  very  rigidly  pursue  a  mathematical  enquiry. 

On  the  other  h^nd^Jirmness  will  increase  the  energy  of  con- 
centration ;  and,  where  the  object  to  be  attained  is  connected 
with  dutt^y  conscientiousness  will  also  add  materially  to  the 
{Steadiness  of  the  pursuit.  When  the  applause  of  mankind 
follows  the  attainment  of  the  end,  then  love  of  approbation  will 
stimulate  exertion  and  accel^rate  success.  Acquisitiveness^ 
too,  will  have  its  effect  when  personal  interest  is  concerned ; 
and  the  career  once  entered  upon  self -esteem  will  tend  to  keep 
the  mind  resolutely  to  its  purpose. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  collect  all  the  facts  that  can 
be  ascertained  regarding  the  influence  of  education.  The 
subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  discussed  in  a  single  paper,  and 
it  is,  indeed,  ample  enough  to  occupy  volumes. 
-  The  hints  that  have  been  offered  will,  it  is  trusted,  have 
the  effect  of  exciting  attention,  and  that  thus  the  phrenologists 
will  in  time  be  enabled  to  give  to  the  science  a  practical  bear* 
ing,  and  consequently  remove  an  objection  that  has  been 
raised  against  it;  namely,  that  ^^it  can  lead  to  no  beneficial 
result."  The  public  will  then  perceive  that  phrenological 
labours  are  not  merely  curious  and  interesting  to  the  adept, 
but  applicable  to  one  of  the  most  vital  objects  of  society — the 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  and  improvement  of  the  human 
species. 


SONNET.- 

NIGHT.  CALM. 

The  rushing  winds,  the  storm^s  wild  voice  of  fear. 
The  Thunder^s  last  peal,  and  the  Lightniiig*s  flash 
Have  sped,  and  on  the  shoreno  surge  may  dash ; 

iBat  a  dead, calm,  with  night-mare  horror  here, 

Sits  on  til*  old  mationl^s  oalis,  so  brooding  where 
Tumult  did  triuoipbi  and  the  Tempest's  clash : 

Yet  'tis  no  halcyon  silence,  but  a  drear, 

Cold,  harsh,  dark  faeavinest,  smitiag  the  heart 
With  an  intenser  terror ;  such  as  death 
Leaves  on  the  victim's  brow,  when  all  the  pangs  . 

.  Are  past  of  the  last  agony  of  breath— 
^is  a  mysterious  mom,ent,  and  it  hangs. 
World !  a  pall  on  thee,  as  'twoirid  ne'er  depart,/  .    , 
But  shroud  fhee  in,  for  aye*^all  spectral  as  thdii  art 
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Argument, 

When  the  City  appears  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger,  the  attack  suddenly 
ceases,  owing  to  a  mutiny  having  broken  out  hi  the  Turkish  cainip» 
arising  from  the  report  of  the  advance  of  an  army,  under  John  Hunniades, 
to  raise  the  siege.  Mahomet,  alarmed,  calls  a  council  of  hia  chiefs,  And 
states  their  difficulties.  His  Vizier,  Haley,  who  wishes  to  spare  the  City, 
tries  to  persuade  him  to  retreat,  by  magnifying  the  danger.  He  is  an* 
swered  by  Zagan,  who  induces  bis  master  to  order  an  immediate  assault, 
and  to  encourage  the  troops  by  promising  them  the  whole  plunder  of  the 
.  City.  The  Turkish  camp  is  illuminated  at  night,  as  a  signal  that  a  fast 
is  to  be  held  on  the  morrow  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  neaven.  Coa- 
stantine,  forewarned  of  the  attempt,  makes  hi9  final  preparation ;  and, 
having  taken  the  sacrament,  and  given  his  last  embrace  to  his  minister* 
and  friends,  repairs  with  his  officers  to  their  post,  to  await  the  attacV 


The  City  now  on  every  side  enclos'd. 
Nor  night  nor  day  from  toil  and  death  repos'd ; 
For  day  was  pas^'d  ahiidst  the  rage  of  arms. 
The  sleepless  liights  in  magnified  alarms : 
Midnight  bestowed  nor  rest  nor  silence  there  ; 
The  cannons'  volHes  rent  the  sunless  air ; 
And  every  instant  flashing  on  the  eye. 
Their  light  shot  forth  like  meteors  m  the  sky ; 
And  o'er  the  City  shed  an  awfiil  ray« 
That  made  its  trembling  inmates  long  for  day. 
In  darkness  terror  roles  with  triple  power,- 
Hers  is  the  empire  of  the  midnight  hour ! 
Fear  peoples  with  appallmg  shades  the  ni{[ht, 
-  And  dangers  tenfold  seem  that  shun  the  sight : 
0*er  the  besieged  it  rcign'd  with  power  intense. 
And  sharpened  by  the  tortures  of  suspense,— 
More  they  could  scarce  have^elt,  had  day-light  fthown 
The  city  of  their  birth  no  more  their  own, — 
But  in  possession  of  the  plundering  foe, 
And  slaughter  levelling  the  high  and  low. 

The  welcome  moro  at  last  a  respite  brought. 
And  chased  those  terrors  from  th'  awaken'd  thought ; 
But  when  they  vicw'd  the  terrible  array. 
That  spread  around,  they  deem'd  another  day 

VOL.    II.    PART  II.  T 
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Mast  close  od  their  irrevocable  doom. 
And  leave  the  fallen  <;ity  bat  their  tomb. 
Sa^deo  the  guiis  their  aei^eoing  peals  gave  o'er. 
And  the  red  flames  were  seen  to  flash  no  more ; 
And  the  walls  ceased  beneath  their  bolts  to  rock, — 
Was  it  an  interval  but  given  to  mock 
Their  shallow  hopes,  while  their  deterniin'd  foe 
Bat  gathered  strength  for  an  overwhelming  blow  t 
Or  was  he  wearied  by  tlie  useless  strife, 
And,  sickening  at  the  endless  waste  of  life, 
Resolv'd  at  last  the  hopeless  iask  to  yield. 
And  lead  his  hosts  despairing  from  the  field  1 
Par  different  thoughts  the  Tyrant's  soul  possest, — 
Far  other  reasons  gs^ve  the  city  rest ! 

0*er  all  the  camp  tumultuous  shouts  arose» 
As  if  those  bauds  had  chailg'd  to  mutual  foes  ; 
In  jarring  discord  scattered  o'er  the  plain. 
Disorder  seem*d  thr<)ugh  all  the  host  to  reign: 
Breaking  their  ranks,  a  wild  ungovern'd  crowd. 
They  fiird  the  air  with  murmurs  deep  and  loud,— 
And  threatened  e'en  their  Monarch's  blood  to  shed. 
Unless  he  closed  the  war,  and  homeward  led         , 
The  troops,  who  now,  despairing  to  succeed. 
Fancied  they  only  lingerM  there  to  bleed. 
Report  had  reach'd  them  that  a  chief  of  fame, 
Hunoiades — himself  a  host  in  name. 
Was  marching  with  a  mighty  army  there. 
To  raise  the  siege,  and  whelm  them  in  despair; 
A  sudden  panic  seized  on  all  the  host. 
Lately  so  fierce  in  aims,  and  loud  in  boast : 
Fear,  like  a  pestilence,  overspread  the  camp. 
Their  zeal  to  deaden,  and  their  hopes  to  damp. 
Mahomet  himself,  unus'd  to  feel  its  power. 
Confessed  its  sway  in  that  appalling  hour; 
When  he  beheld  his  disobedient  bands 
Oppose  his  will,  and  spurn  ev*n  his  commands  ; 
Then— then  he  felt  as  if  his  hopes  were  past. 
And  he,  the  conqueror,  subdued  at  last. 
No  choice  seem*d  left  but  to  the  storm  to  yields 
And  lead  his  rebel  legions  from  the  field; 
To  count  the  blood  and  treasure  pour'd  in  vain. 
And  fly  dishonoured  from  that  fatal  plain. 
A  council  of  his  chiefs  he  cali'd,  before 
He  gave  his  last  command  to  quit  that  shore : 
Speechles|  with  wrath  awhile  he  sat,  then  broke 
The  silence,  and  in  hurried  accents  spoke. 

<<  You  brave  c'ommanders,  partners  of  o«r  £Mne^ 
Fearless  in  fight,  and  mighty  ^ven  in  oaffle,— 
1 
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Yott  we  JQvok^  in  this  Unlook'd-fpr  liour, 
.Trusting  your  wisdom  inav  preserve  our  power, 
And  pqint  som^  way,  in  this  bewilder'd  track. 
To  bring  our  legions  to  their  duty  b;ack. 
Thrice  hath  the  moon  her  crescent  light  reveaPd, 
Since  we  encamp'd  on  this  contested  field ; 
Thrice  hath  her  lessening  orb  in  darkness  set, 
And  left  yon  glorious  towers  unconquer'd  yet. 
Day  after  day  we  hop'd  to  seize  the  prize. 
That  now  haif-falien,  still  our  strength  defies ; 
^^Jt  if  ye  can,  what  means  may  yet  ren^ain 
To  save  our  honour,  and  the  conijuest  gain* 
A  few  more  days  had  seen  that  city  ours. 
And  we  at  rest  in  peace  beneath  her  towers: 
Her  qnrecniited  strength  could  scarcely  bear 
One  fresh  assault, — nor  perish  in  despair! 
But  now  Qur  troops  in  wild  commotion  rise. 
Demand  to  quit  the  scene  with  recreant  cries ; 
Dooming  to  slaughter  all  who  dare  oppose. 
They  arm  against  their  monarch,-^not  his  fo^s. 
Had  I  atiotheir  army,  stronger  still. 
With  hearts  and  arms  devoted  to  my  will,— 
Those  coward  slaves,  who  dare  to  thwart  their  lord. 
Should  fiill  like  vermin  by  the  veqgeful  sword : 
In  thousands  floating  in  9  sea  of  blood, 
.  Or  filling  up  yon  wall*surroundlng  flood, 
nil  timr  black  i^arcases  our  feet  should  bear* 
To  reach  those  walls  at  last, — and  triumph  there. 
But  now,  since  we  their  fature  service  need. 
We  still  would  doom  them  in  the  strife  to  bleed. 
Say,  if  ye  know,  what  means  may  yet  restore 
Those  slaves  to  duty,  ere  our  hopes  be  o*er ; 
Or  whether  we  must  yield  the  cause  of  strife. 
And, with  defeat— dishonour— purchase  life/' 

The  Monarch  ceased,-^ his  hearers  silent  sate. 
Dreading  to  rouse  his  anger  or  his  hate ; 
Whose  smother'd  fury  every  look  belrayVi, 
Now  doubly  fierce  by  opposition  made. 
Oft,  Haley,  his  Vizier,  essay'd  to  raise 
His  voice, — but  shrank  from  his  repelling  gate ; 
The  secret  wishes  of  hi^  soul  he  pourM 
To  save  the  City  from  the  Tyrant's  sword^ — 
Whether  his  heart  before  her  altars  bent. 
Or  but  in  mercy  to  the  sufferers  leant. 
His  bosom  bum'd  to  aid  the  Christian  power^^^ 
And  deem'd  the  present  a  propitious  hour» 
To  turn  the  stubborn  Tyrant  firom  his  prey. 
And  lead  his  armies  from  those  walls  away. 
Urged  by  the  wbh  those  pitied  hosts  to -save,, 
He  dared  to  speak,  and  thus  <^>tnmi  gave*    . 
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"  Since  now  our  wiser  Monarch  deigns  to  ftsk 
Our  thoughts  on  this  great  theme,  be  ours  the  task 
Humbly  the  feelings  of  our  mmds  to  speak, 
And  safety  in  united  counsel  seek. 
Though  little  wisdom  we  can  hope  to  find, 
When  jarrujg  doubts  distract  his  stronger  mW. 
To  me,  I  grieve  to  say,  there  scarce  appears 
A  hope  to  quell  our  troops*  increasing  fears : 
No  more  they  move  obedient  to  command. 
But  bum  impatient  for  their  native  land; 
Their  course  falters,  and  their  hopes  expire. 
And  nothing  but  retreat  can  cahn  their  ire. 
How  many  limes  have  they  assaiFd  the  wall. 
Only  to  see  their  bleeding  comrades  ™*^ 
How  many  times  have  they  beheld  their  foes. 
E'en  in  their  very  teeth  the  breaches  close! 
While  thus  cast  down,  dispirited,  in  fewr. 
Report  proclaims  a  mighty  army  near, 
Which  hastens  on,  in  hope  to  save  those  towers 
From  final  conquest,  and  to  threaten  om. 
Had  but  our  troops  remam'd  obedient  sttM, 
We  yet  might  hope  to  gam  our  sovereignTs  wilt ; 
At  once  his  glory  and  our  own  to  raise. 
For  ours  receives  its  brightness  from  bis  Maze. 
On  them,  and  not  on  him,  th^  shame  will  IwM, 
Since  all  will  hear  'twas  they  who  shuno'd  the  figbt* 
The  worid  has  known  he  was  not  born  to  yieW 
The  palm  of  conquest  in  the  fiercest  fidd ; 
But  who  can  battle  with  a  rebel  force. 
Or  turn  events  from  their  predestin d  course? 
As  well  might  man  a  war  with  ocean  wage. 
As  strive  to  calm  a  lawless  army's  lagc : 
The  sea  itself  scarce  harder  to  restrain. 
Than  those  tumultuous  ranks  that  spwm  the  rdoL 
If  'tis  with  armies  monarchs  rule  the  world,    ^ 
Who  shall  rule  them  with  discord's  ftag  unfuit'dl 
And  hark!  e'en  now  I  hear  their  furious  shout ! 
More  dreadful  than  the  battle's  wildest  rout; 
Perhaps,  e'en  now  they  come,  with  rage  possess'd. 
To  point  their  weapons  at  his  sacred  breast. 
O  !  then,  delay  not,— urge  them  from  this  shore. 
Ere  all  our  hopes  shall  in  his  death  be  o'er ; 
And  patient  wait  a  more  auspicious  day. 

To  make  yon  seat  of  fome  a  surer  prey." 

He  c^'d.    The  Monarch  &eem*d  inclined  to  yield. 
And,  though  imwilling,  quit  the  desperate  field; 
TiB  Zagan  rose,  a  chief  of  feartets  soul. 
Who  thus  essay 'd  the  council  to  etat;rel ; 
To  bid  new  hopes  within  their  boacms^nsey 
And  urge  his  master  still  tx)  aeek  the  prbe. . 
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*^  With  deference  ta  the  KxfaX  ear  I  speak,— 
I  neither  fear  the  Genoese  nor  Greek. 
I  deem  the  cautious  counsel  thus  made  known, 
Ne'er  won  a  city,  nor  secured  a  throne. 
It  was  not  thus  our  infant  empire  rose. 
And  spread  o'er  nations  tliat  were  once  our  foes; 
Nor  do  I  judge,  despite  of  all,  e*en  here, — 
If  we  act  promptly,  we  have  aught  to  fear. 
Because  as  yet  we  shook  those  towers  in  vain,  • 

Shall  we  not  make  them  tremble  once  again? 
What!  now,  when  they  are  tottering  to  their  base. 
Shall  we  dishonor*d — foil'd— our  steps  retrace ! 
Bear  to  our  fathers'  homes  a  blacken*d  name— - 
Blush  at  the  gaze  of  scorn,  and  sleep  in  shame! 
And  grant  that  we  were  base  enough  to  flee  — 
What  shun  we  but  a  sinking  enemy? 
Have  not  we  daily  seen  his  numbers  fall. 
Till  scarce  enough  are  left  to  man  the  wall? 
By  hollow  friends  abandoned  and  betray'd; 
No  hope  can  reach  him,  and  no  succours  aid : 
Famine  alone,  m  its  approaching  hour. 
Without  the  sword  would  give  him  to  our  power. 
And  who  hath  seen  thb  army  on  its  way. 
That  comes  the  siege  to  raise,  and  us  to  slay — 
What  road  by  day  conducts  it  to  our  sight — 
Where  doth  it  pitch  its  shining  tents  at  night? 
Report  I  reck  not,  till  1  surely  know. 
Who  hath  beheld,  and  where,  this  fearful  foe. 
Hath  he  a  more  than  mortal  arm  or  mind. 
Or  conies  he  on  the  bosom  of  the  wind? 
By  Allat  but  I  wish  he  now  were  here — 
The  sight  would  banish  every  coward  fear ! 
Retreat !  No— in  yon  ditch  first  let  me  sink, 
£v'n4iK>ugh  the  foe  stood  scoffing  on  the  brink! 
Fly!  when  our  toil  is  more  than  half  complete ! 
Have  we  done  nothing?    Where  then  rides  their  fleet  ? 
And  where  is  ours,  but  close  beneath  their  wail. 
To  aid  th'  assault  and  expedite  their  fall? 
My  counsel  this — for  some  perchance  too  warm — 
To  issue  orders  for  a  gener^  storm ; 
Promise  the  troops  the  plunder  of  the  place. 
And  hope  will  so<m  re-light  each  altered  face ; 
Their  duty-**courage— will  at  once  return. 
And  every  bosom  for  the  contest  bum; 
And  though  a  hundred  armies  flew  to  save 
Yon  city's  fame— they  would  but  find  it»  grave." 

The  Sultan  smiled  approving,  pleased  to  find 
One  so  congenial  to  his  sanguine  mind. 
Throughout  the  camp  hia  proclamation  spread ; 
Each  ^r  was  hosb'd — each  rebel  feeling  fled. 
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The  hope  of  veii|eaiice->glory— plimdel'  too, 
Throogb  all  the  host  with  speed  eleetric  flew  ; 
'  Order  arose,  where  tamuit  lately  fired. 
And  each  obedient  to  his  post  retired. 

Twas  now  the  evening  of  the  holy  day; 
The  Christians  sought  their  sacred  domes  to  pray ; 
To  plead  for  mercy  at  the  throne  of  God, 
And  beg  him  to  avert  his  ifiery  rod. 
Soon  as  the  twilight's  shadows  kiss'd  the  ground. 
From  all  the  Tumsh  camp  and  fleet  around, 
Innnmerable  lights  burst  on  the  eye. 
And  glitter'd  lue  another  starry  sky : 
Across  the  port  they  shone,  and  o'er  the  plain. 
And  round  the  city,  like  a  comet  train ; 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  from  its  fiery  path. 
Destruction,  slaughter,  and  consuming  wrath : 
Girdling  the  ramparts  with  a  zone  of  light ; 
As  heaven's  bright  galaxy  encircles  night. 
They  shone  a  signal  for  the  morrow's  fast, 
'V  implore  of  Heaven  to  crown  their  toils  at  last ; 
To  2ive  up  its  own  temples  to  the  foe. 
And  lay  its  worshippers  and  altars  low. 
Oh !  impious  mockery !  oh !  that  man  should  dare 
Ask  Deity  his  ^uilt  and  rage  to  share! 
The  work  of  pillage  and  of  blood  to  aid, 
And  leave  the  weaker— better  cause  betrayM! 
As  if  He  could  behold  with  aught  but  ire. 
The  reeking  weapon,  and  consuming  fire — 
But  conquerors  before  ~  and  since— have  raised 
The  murderous  hand,  still  dropping  gore,  and  praised 
With  anthem'd  insult  the  eternal  One, 
Who  saw  not  fit  to  smite  them  into  stone. 

Through  all  the  coming  day  they  did  not  slack 
The  means  for  irresbtible  attack ; 
Determined  with  one  great  attempt  to  close 
The  war,  and  perish,  or  destroy  their  foes. 
The  cannon  pour'd  their  thunders  through  the  night. 
To  tear  new  breaches  for  the  morrow's  fight ; 
All  were  commanded  ere  the  dawn  of  day. 
To  be  in  arms,  and  ready  for  the  fray. 
And  tedious  did  the  sleepless  night  appear. 
To  those  inspired  beyond  the  reach  of  fear; 
And  many  a  spirit  hope  was  flattering  there. 
That  the  next  night— would  ho|ie  not,  nor  despair. 

Nor  less  was  Constantine  alert  to  foil 
Th*  attack,  forewam'd ;  than  they  to  seize  the  spoil : 
That  night  his  limbs  scarce  prest  the  couch  of  rest; 
Care  was  too  busy  in  bis  anxious  breast- 
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Raok'd  jvitb  Ifarebodiofi,  boinbto  wA  4^   ; 
His  ew3  were  bl^st  not  with  the  balm  of  sk^fh- 
No !  he  had  ajept  hi^  last— his  doom.W«l  sea^'d— 
1  hough  still  by  Heaven  in  Hin4nes^.Qpt  reye^l'd ; 
At  night's  mid  hour  his  friends  around  him  stood. 
Ere  their  kat  post  they  sought,  to  yield  their  blood. 
How  few  of  those  who  fill'd  th«t  circle  thei?. 
Would  ever  hear  each  otheif's  voice  again! 
Those  eyes  that  there  in  kindling  kindi«9ss  inel — 
Far  from  each  other,  soon  in  death  would  set. 
They  scarce  could  hope  for  o<mquest,  and  the  fpc 
They  knew  would  spare  them  not  to  n^eet  in  woe- 
Twice  did  the  £mperor  attempt  to  $peak — 
Orief  choked  his  utterance-rtears  were  on  his  cheek- 
Terror  he  knew  not — but  his  soul  was  rent, 
As  on  those  faithful  forms  his  eye  was  bent-^ 
He  saw  them  living—blooming  riow— but  doomed. 
Ere  set  another  sun,  to  lie  entombed ! 
At  last  his  struggling  feelings  forced  their  way  — 
*'  My  faithful  friends,''  he  cried—"  another  day 
Will  show  us  victors,  or  will  find  us  not — 
Buried — but  not  dishonoured— nor  forgot ! 
Is  it  not  better  in  the  grave  to  sleep. 
Than  o'er  our  fallen  homes  to  live  and  weep  I 
When  morning  would  but  rise  to  see  us  chain'd, 
While  o'er  our  land  a  tyrant  savage  reign'd : 
Our  wives,  our  daughters,  victims  to  his  lu$t. 
Our  hopeless  children  trodden  in  the  dust : 
Ourselves  but  suffered  at  his  will  to  breathe. 
Groaning  through  life  his  iron  scourge  beneath*- 
I  see  you  spura  the  thought !  your  looks  proclaim, 
That  you  will  rather  die  the  death  of  fame ! 
Tis  but  one  heave — one  pang — and  all  is  o'er— * 
Nor  war,  nor  tyrants,  can  disturb  us  more : 
Few  years  perchance,  for  life  is  short  at  best- 
Would  lay  us  all  within  the  grave  of  rtsl : 
Why  should  we  shrmk  if  Heaven  depree  it  now?— 
Death  sits  as  lightly  on  the  manly  brow. 
As  on  the  head  of  age  that  time  has  paled. 
And  pain  and  weakness  day  by  day  assaifd. 
And  who  can  slumber  In  a  nobler  oed. 
Than  they  whose  blood  is  for  their  country  shed  1 
Who  dies  before  the  foe  has  pass'd  our  wail, 
Is  blest— is  guiltless  of  his  country's  fail ! 
The  proudest  tomb  that  riches  ever  gave. 
Is  noean  beside  the  hero's  humble  grave. 
Look  on  yon  smiling  streets-^yon  glorious  towers ! 
Where  we  have  past  so  many  happy  hours — 
Let  us,  at  least,  maintain  them  ours  till  death ; 
A  nd  on  unconquer'd  ground  resign  our  breath ; 
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And  tliote  dear  ofagceto  who  possess  them  stiD, 
Them  we  must  leave  to  God's  all-righteoBs  will : 
Their  golden  locks  are  mimber'd  in  hb  sight — 
*  The  Judge  of  aH  the  earth  can  do  but  right !' 
Dyins  in  their  defence— our  dnties  end- 
But  fear  not*— ^1  will  He  remain  their  friend. 
For  every  blessmg  that  to  man  is  dear 
We  fight -'and  it  were  infamy  to  fear. 
Nor  do  we  arm  for  earthly  joys  alone-- 
But  ako  for  religion's  sacred  throne ! 
Heaven's  own  definiders  — if  we  fail  in  death. 
Its  An|els  will  recme  our  parting  breath ; 
Since  for  iu  holy  trutha  our  Mood  we  shed. 
And  leave  these  bodies  mouldering  with  the  dead, 
Th'  immortal  spirit  freed— will  mount  on  high, 
Crown*d  with  eternal  blessings  in  the  sky." 

He  ceased— and  to  the  altar  bent  his  way. 
Once  more  in  Saint  Sophia's  fane  to  pray : 
Bending  his  knee  in  supplication  there, 
^        Heaven,  he  besought,  his  suffering  land  to  spare ; 
But  bowed  submissive  to  its  vriser  will. 
With  holy  feeling  mingling  courage  stilK 
These  duties  done,  the  sacrament  received. 
His  soul  was  tranquil  and  hb  heart  relieved. 
He  sought  the  palace,  where,  in  happier  hour. 
He  sat  enthron'd  in  all  the  pomp  of  power — 
But  an  its  grandeur  now  seemM  past  away — 
Robed  in  the  darkness  of  that  threat'ning  day ! 
Proving  the  worthlessness  of  all  below. 
Whose  highest  blessings  soon  are  changed  to  woe. 
There  he  embraced  his  ministers  of  state. 
And  those  unalter'd  friends  who  wept  hb  fate ; 
And  as  a  tear  upon  their  bosoms  fell. 
He  breathed,  in  broken  sighs,  a  sad  forewell. 
He  spoke^he  felt— as  if  he  ne'er  again 
Should  meet  them — as  if  then  he  closed  his  reign ; 
And  now  had  doufiht  to  do  but  seek  the  "field. 
And  in  the  battled  front  his  being  yield.  . 
Though  feeble  were  the  hopes  that  cheer'd  him  there^ 
He  did  not  madly  rush  upon  despair; 
Hope  will— must  linger— if  but  life  remain ; 
Else  who  its  closing  duties  could  sustain: 
The  spirit  still  in  kindness  it  deceives : 
The  sinkmg  heart  of  half  its  load  relieves ; 
And  yields  a  light  that  glitters  round  our  feet. 
Though  dai kness  gather,  and  though  tempests  beat* 
No  I  he  could  scarcely  hope— nor  did  despair — 
But  still  resolved  to  do  hb  duty  there : 
War  has  its  chances— and  there  might  be  one,, 
To  leave  him  victor,  and  the  foe  undone : 
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And  dooin  tbe  infidel  at  bloody  grave. 

'Twas  daikness  yet — the  heroes  all  had  sought 
The  station  mark.'d  with  holy  courage  fraught. 
The  Emperor,  by  the  Roman  gate  took  post, 
Near  where  a  breach  might  tempt  the  adverse  host ; 
A  breach,  that  mighty  gun  had  rent  at  last; 
Through  which  its  deadly  bolts  of  thunder  past : 
There  with  a  chosen  band,  that  on  their  arms 
Lay  anxious,  listening  to  the  loud  alarms ; — 
They  spent  a  night  thatjwell  the  soul  might  damp; 
Hearing  the  noise  that  shook  the  Turkish  cmmp ; 
And  deeming  every  instant  that  the  foe. 
Would  pour  by  thousands  in — and  lay  then;i  low. 
And  O  !  what  awful  feelings  fill  the  soul. 
Throbbing  the  panting  heart  beyond  control ; 
When  the  mind  ponders^  through  the  sleepless  iiight. 
The  chance — the  horrojr — of  the  next  day's  fight;. 
When  bu§y  fancy  strives  to  paint  in  vain. 
Who  may  be  victims  on  the  bloody  plain — 
And  in  the  search,  may  even  point  to  one. 
Seldom  the  fir^  to  doom  himself  undone  : 
Who  scarcely  dares  to  breathe — lest  he  should  break 
The  silence — or  the  sounds  of  battle  wake. 
It  may  not  yet  be  fear— but  ihrillrag  thought, 
By  which  the  soul  is  so  intensely  wrought— 
'Tis  like  descending  to  a  father's  tomb. 
When  deep  and  burning  thoughts  alone  find  room  : 
As  awful  as  the  interval  between 
Two  earthquake  shocks^  that  shake  the  mountain  scene. 
It  is  like  verging  towards  an  early  grave. 
Uncertain  yet  if  Heaven  may  deign  to  save ; 
At  once  a  mingled  sense  of  life  and  death — 
A  cling  to  earth— a  yielding  of  the  breath— 
A  feverish  rolling  of  the  frenzied  eye ; 
That  soon  may  flash  its  last  wild  glance  and  die- 
Now  wishing  time  to  linger —now  to  flee — 
And  end  the  harrowing  uncertainty : 
Invoking— dreading  the  decisive  hour. 
When  wasting  war  its  myriads  would  devour. 
The  ties  of  life  clmg  closer  round  the  heart. 
That  from  this  fair  creation  shrinks  to  part ; 
*Yet  not  the  less  must  brave,  with  desperate  aim, 
Th'  unsparing  field  of  ^ugbter  and  of  flame. 
'Twas  doubly  awful  there,  because  they  knew 
Their  foes  were  countless,  and  their  friends  but  few  : 
Foes,  who  nor  age>  nor  sex,  were  known  to  spare. 
Whose  joy  was  slaughter,  and  whose  path  despair ; 
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Who,  nNid  with  foryt  befc  in'  either  band. 
The  reeking  weii|)oii,  and  th«  bumiofK  brand — 
The  desoiators  of  each  conquer'd  laiiu, 

J*  B. 

END   OF  BOOK    III. 


DISCUSSION: 

ARE  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES  FRODUCTIV&  OF  IAORJ&  BENEFIT 
OR  INJURY  TO  TU£  MIND? 

In  our  day  every  one  rends ;  and  tlie  larger  pprtion  of  the 
worliL  occasionally  at  least,  read  novels  and  romances.  It  is 
therefore,  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  these  productions,  both  upon  the  mind  and  heart; 
affording,  as  they  now  do,  the  favouilte  arouaement  of  all 
ranks  of  society;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  sole  mental 
occupation. 

The  very  names  by  which  these  two  classes  of  works  are 
distinguished,  suggest  objections  to  them :  they  intimate  that 
their  authors  rely  upon  readers  possessed  with  an  inordinate 
love  of  the  new  and  the  wonderfqi.  Now  the  love  of  novel ty^ 
when  uncontrolled  by  judgment,  can  engender  nothing  but 
mischief:  it  will  produce  indecision  of  clmracter  find  of  con- 
duct; it  will  create  dissatisfaction  even  with  pleasures  of  long 
standing  or  of  frequent  occurrence ;  it  will  prompt  an  aban- 
donment of  the  ^ood  in  possession,  for  the  better,  which  is 
only  in  fancy;  it  will  aestroy  that  unconquerablo  perse- 
verance, so  essential  to  success  in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 
It  will  manifest  itself  by  an  utter  disregard  of  all  the  surges- 
tions  of  prudence,  and  even  of  the  sacred  claims  of  friendship 
and  of  duty.  If  novels  found  this  propensity  in  the  mind, 
they  fixed  it  there.  Nourished  by  them,  it  flourished  and 
grew  wanton,  till  from  a  propensity,  it  became  an  appetite  ; 
and,  from  an  appetite,  a  passion, — raging  for  gratification,  and 

Sining  strength  from  indulgence.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
;e  of  novels  themselves.  What  genuine  novel  reader  would 
peruse  that  which  he  had  ever  read  before?  Sedulously  as 
the  authors  of  these  productions  toiled  to  meet  the  demands  of 
their  readers,  they  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  them.  To 
read  a  novel  was  but  the  employment  of  an  afternoon  ;  and, 
when  ready  it  was  neither  seen  nor  thought  of  again:  anew 
day  required  a  new  book;  it  was  founa,^and.  having  be- 
stowed the  gratification  of  an  hour,  it  shared  tne  &te  of  its 
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predeeessor,  nnA  Wan  thrown  ligide  for  ever.  Every  fre^b 
work^  by  stimiili^iii^  the  passion  for  novelty,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reception  and  the  abandonment  of  that  which  wa^  to 
follow  it, — the  tale  of  to-day  effacing^  all  recollection  of  that 
of  yesterday,  as  the  approaching  wave  breaks  over  and  whelms 
the  retiring  <me ;  while  the  impressipn  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  as  evanescent  and  as  untraceable  as  that  received  by 
the  sand  from  the  stroke  of  the  waters. 

The  love  of  the  majrvellous,  which  is  synoiiimous  with  a 
love  of  romance,  will  naturally  produce  discontent  with  all 
the  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  and  unfitness  for  all  its  duties. 
He  Who  is  frequently  elevated  into  the  ^^  highest  heaveii"  of 
romantic  imagination^  will  descend  unwillingly  to  the  paU 
paMe,  the  common  place^  the  useful.  He  who  is  conversant 
with  syljphs  and  fairies,  will  find  men  and  women  but  insipid 
4:6mpaniQns.  In  an  age  and  country,  wherein  ghosts  walk  by 
moonlight  as^eldom  asin  the  sunshine,  and  where^ since  witch- 
craft is  abolished  by  act  ofparliament,  there  is  but  little  to  s^ra-* 
ttfy  his  love  of  the  marvellous ;  he  will  find  all  existing  things 
$it  variance  with  his  feelings.  In  our  trading  community,  wo 
think  less  of  the  machinations  of  evil-disposed  magicians, 
than  of  the  dishonesty  of  unprincipled  debtors :  and,  if  our 
Aeep  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  danger,  it  is  appre- 
hended, not  from  ''  black  spirits  or  white,"  but  from  such 
mlffar  objects  of  terror  as  house-breakers.  One  day  passes 
with  us  much  like  another.  We  meet  neither  with  prodigies 
of  beauty,  nor  monsters  of  deformity;  biit  every-day  beings^ 
Mfce  ourselves,  who  dwell  neither  in  castles  nor  palaces,  but 
in  confimoh  houses,  three  stories  high ;  and  who  talk  and  act 
like  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  not  of  another.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  that,  in  such  society,  he  who  is  enchanted  by^  the 
meretricious  charms  of  romance,  can  find  nothing  to  riiinister 
to  his  happiness.  Life,  as  it  exists,  will  be.  to  him  a  weary 
waste ;  its  business  will  be  irksoftie,— its  pleasures  tasteless,— 
its  excitements  feeble, — its  possessions  worthless ;  and  he  will 
gladly  escape  from  its  duties  and  its  delights  to  his  beloved 
romances;  to  feast  upon  the  mysterious,  the  supernatural,  and 
the  horrible. 

A  peculiar  objection  may  thus  be  taken  to  eaclh  class  of 
these  productions.  Another  mav  be  mentioned,  which  is 
common  to  both.  They  are  calculated  to  impair  our  sense  of 
the  importance  of  truth.  He  whose  attention  is  constantly 
occupied  by  fiction^  will  ultimately  value  it  as  highly  as  truth 
itself;  he  will  not  care  to  discriminate  between  them :  he 
will  value  neither  but  in  proportiion  as  they  conduce  to  his 
pleasure.  Agreeable  illusion  will  be  preferred  to  ungrateful 
feet.    Fiction  will  become  to  him  as  truth}  and  truth  as  fiction. 
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Viewing  every  thing  Ground  bim  not  as  it  i«,  but  as  he  wodld 
have  it  to  be,  he  will  become  the  inhabitant  of  a  fooFs 
paradise  of  his  own  creation;  and  while,  like  the  strain- 
crowned  monarch  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  be  resards  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  contempt,  he  will  be,  to  the  ratiimal  and 
humane  part  of  it,  an  object  of  pity.  Judgment  has  been 
shaken  from  its  throne,  and  anarchy  rages  throughout  the 
mental  empire. 

Nothing  more  clearly  evinces  the  injurious  efiects  of  works 
of  fiction  upon  the  reasoning  powers  than  the  fact,  that  grave 
inauirers  into  the  principles  of  human  action  have  actually 
referred  to  works  oi  imagination  for  examples  and  illustrati- 
ons. The  tale  proceeds  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
author ;  and  upon  such  a  basis  is  to  rest  some  important  meta- 
physical truth.  The  poppet  moves  as  the  master  of  the  show 
directs ;  and  we  are  solemnly  referred  to  the  actions  of  this 
man  of  wood  and  wire,  as  illustrating  some  great  principle  of 
human  nature.  If  works  of  fiction  thus  operate  upon  minds 
capable  of  severer  studies,  what  must  be  their  effect  upon 
^those  whom  neither  nature  nor  education  &ave  in<  any  degree 
guarded  from  their  pernicious  influence. 

Of  what  is  called  the  historical  novel,  it  seems  not  easy  to 
speak  with  sufficient  severity.  It  were  quite  enough  that  fac^ 
and  fiction  were  mixed  together,  and  a  plausible  air  of  au* 
thenticity  thrown  over  the  unnatural  association,  to  expose 
such  works  to  the  force  of  the  objection  just  stated  in  a  higher 
degree  than  those  which  profess  to  be  mere  emanations  of  the 
fency.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  merely  that  truth  and 
falsehood  are  conjoined, — truth  itself  is  perverted  into  false- 
hood. The  fhcts  of  history  are  falsified*— characters  are  dis- 
torted*—the  order  of  events  changed,  and  even  the.  events 
themselves  reversed.  And  all  this  fi>r  what?  To  construct 
an  agreeable  book,  which  shall  replenish  the  pockets  of  the 
author  and  his  publisher,  and  fhrnish  an  hour's  amusement  to 
those  who  are  too  fiistidious,  or  too  idle  to  seek  it  in  any  other 
way.  History  is  the  great  repository  of  facts,  upon  which  all 
our  moral  reasonings  must  be  founded.  To  seek  to  corrupt 
this  stern  and  intrepid  herald  of  truth,  for  the  love  of  lucre 
or  of  fame;  to  approach  the  source  of  the  waters  of  know- 
ledge to  poison  the  stream,  is  an  act  so  abominable,  that  it  is 
difldcult  to  speak  of  it  without  being  tempted  ta violate  the 
decorum  of  social  intercourse,  and  even  to  forget  the  respect 
due  to  the  talents  of  those  who  have  thus  ui|happily  misap- 
plied them. 

The  danger  resulting  from  such  works  is  the  greater,  be- 
cause those  who  read  novels,  generally  read  nothing  else; 
they  have,  therefore,  no  means  of  being  undeceived.    They 
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take  the  circumstances,  related  as-fiicts,  to  be  such*  They, 
have  beard  that  the  persons  brought  before  them  by  the  no- 
veHst  really  existed,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  his 
tvord  for  their  having  performed  the  actions  which  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  ascribe  to  them.  One  of  the  most  fearful  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  of  novel  reading,  is  a  loathing  of  the 
medicine  which  might  effect  a  cure.  The  miserable  sufferer, 
whose  mind  has-been  inoculated  with  this  fatal  passion  for 
romance,  turns  with  disgust  from  every  thing  else.  In  t^e 
whole  circle  of  universal  literature,  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
terest or  delight.  The  treasures  of  science,  physical  and 
moral;  the  dignified  relations. of  history;  the  lighter  details 
of  biography ;  the  discoveries  of  the  traveller ;  nay,  even  the 
animated  description  of  the  poet,  are  alike  '^  weary,  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable^"  And  it  is  not  wonderful:  all  these  re- 
quire to  be  read  with  some  care  and  attention.  There  is 
some  degree  of  trouble  necessary  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate them.  The  reading  of  a  novel,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
most  idle,  of  all  idle  employments.  It  requires  no  labour, 
corporeal  or  mental.  The  reader  glides  smoothly  on,  from 
volume  to  volume,  until  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  tale ;  and 
then  his  only  anxiety  is  to  find  a  new  one.  Day  after  day  is 
thus  spent  in  worse  than  idleness;  and,  regardlessx>f  the  waste 
of  time,  deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty ;  the  in&tuated  votaries  of 
novel  reading  at  length  become  ^^not  like  inhabitants  of 
earth,  and  yet  are  on't." 

While  novels  and  romances  withdraw  from  serious  and  im- 
portant  studies,  they  also  unfit  the  mind  for  succeeding  in 
them.  Like  those  of  the  body,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
stren^hened  by  exertion,  and  impaired  by  indolence.  He  who 
refrains  from  using  his  limbs  will,  in  time,  lose  the  power  of 
using  them  :  and  he  who  in  youth  has  suffered  his  mental 
powers  to  slumber  in  inactivity,  may  find  that  it  is  too  late  to 
rouse  them  into  exertion. 

But  bodily  vigour  is  destroyed,  not  only  by  indolence, 
but  no  less  fatally  and  fiair  more  rapidly— 7by  intemperance. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  mind,  novels  and  romances  are  uii- 
healthy  stimuli,  which  destroy  the  faculties  without  exercising 
them.  They  are  to  the  mind  what  ardent  spirits  and  opium 
are  to  the  body,  and  the  passion  for  both  arises  from  the  same 
love  of  unnatural  excitation.  Their  effects  are  precisely  si- 
milar. The  novel  reader  finds  a  temporary  pleasure  in  the 
intoxicating  draught  which  he  daily  swallows.  He  wakes, 
but  it  is  only  to  a  sense  of  miserable  existence.  The  impe- 
rious voice  of  dut^,  perhaps,  upbraids,  and  he  is  glad  again 
to  steep  bis  sense  in  forgetfulness.  If  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  yet  his  mind,  enfeebled  by  excessive  indulgence,  turns 
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with  disgust  frdin. every  thingf  which. resembles  cominoh  yfe 
or  commoQ  sense.  The  pursuit  of  knowledgpe— the  pleasure^ 
of  soeiety-^the  endearments  of  domestic  life,  are  to  him  but 
labour  and  sorrow.  Tbe  seductive  cup  is  again  applied  to 
his  lips,  and  every  fresh  draught  increases  the  necessity  of  re- 
peating it.  Miserable  is  the  lot  of  those — and  there  are  many 
such — to  whom  novels  have  become  an  article  of  indispen- 
sable necessity. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  object  of  novels  and 
romances  is  mere  amusement— that  they  contain  no  infor- 
mation whatever.  That  by  reading  them,  no  dne  can  add 
any  thing  to  his  stock  of  knpwledge.  That  he  who  forms 
his  notions  of  human  life  upon  them  will  inevitably  form 
.wrong  ones,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  calculated  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  young,  who  may  be  led  to  believe  that  they 
present  correct  pictures  of  the  state  of  society.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  stories,  the  characters^  the 
sentiments  of  the  ^eater  part  of  these  productions.  A  hete? 
rogeneous  mass  of  incidents  are  huddled  together  to  form  a 
plot  Nothing  is  sufficiently  wild  or  iticoherent  ito  be  re- 
jected. No  improbability  is  too  monstrous  to  shock  the 
novel  writer,  if  it  answer  the  purpose  he  had  in  view;  or  the 
novel  reader,  if  it  be  calculated  to  ^^  elevate  and  surprize^'* 
The  characters  are  such  as  never  existed  iti  real  life.  They 
are  impelled  by  such  motives  as  never  actuated  man,  woman^ 
or  child.  They  are  entangled  in  such  perplei^ities  as  human 
beings  never  yet  experienced,  and  extricated  from  them  by 
such  means  as  not  only  never  have  occurred,  but  never  can 
occur.  Love  is  everywhere,  the  prime  agent,  as  if  the  only 
serkMis  business  in  the  world  were  to  fall  in  love ;  whereas  this 
passion  has  comparatively  little  influence  upon  human .  life. 
The  characters  of  the  personages  who  figure  in  novels  and 
romances  are  generally  in  extremes ;  they  are  either  so  ati^oci- 
ously  wicked,  as  to  resemble  wild  beasts  rather  than  men,  or 
8o  outrageously  good  as  to  resemble  nothing  in  this  )¥orld. 
They  gratuitously  perpetrate  mischief,  without  motive  and 
without  object,  or  else  they  are  so  far  raised  above  all  human 
passion,  and  human  infirmity,  as  to  be  at  once  beyond,  the 
reach  of  sympathy  and  the  possibility  of  imitation.  One  novel 
resembles  all  other  novels,  and  if  they  Contained  any  thing 
i^ally  valuable,  when  the  reader  had  pern3rd  half  a  do^n,  he 
might  be  satisfied  that  he  had  acquired  it;  as  he  would  in  sub- 
stance have  read  all  the  works  of  this  kind  that  ever  were 
written.  The  same  characters  are  biiught  forward  in  all; 
they  are  placed  in  the  same  situations;  the  tale  begins  with 
sudden  affection,  and  ends  with  unex{>ected  marriage.  ,  Wh^tt, 
.in  truth,  are  the  contents  of  the  numerous  volumes  which  load  . 
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the  shelves  of  the  circnUtiog  lilmtry.  A  Liord  WiUiain^  or  a 
Mr.  Henry^  meet  at  ^  baliy  with  a  Lady  Julia,  or. a  Miss 
Hoga ;  they  dance  together,  and  becohie  mutually  enamoured^ 
The  gentleman  is  a  miracle  of  manly  grace,  a  very  flower  of 
chivalry;  the  lady  embodies  all  that  lovers  have  dreamt  and 
poets  have  sung  of  female  beauty.  The  union  of  this  goodly 
pair  is  of  course  opposed  by  their  friends,  who  (also  of  course) 
are  represented  as  very  unreasonable  people.  One  or  both 
of  the  parties  have  c^durate  parents,  whose  flinty  hearts  no 
tears  can  melt:  or  if  there  be  no  parents,  there  is  some  mi- 
serly old  uncle,  or  envious  old  aunt^  or  crabbed  old  guardian, 
to  stand  in  the  way.  A  rival  for  the  ladies'  afiections  appears^ 
whose  body,  Nature  seems  to  have  made  for  a  raree-show^ 
and  whose  mind  is  as  oi^^r^  as  his  body.  He  persecutes  the 
heroine  with  his  addresses,  although  he  is  constantly  repulsed; 
for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  persevering 
sort  of  person,  and  not  easily  affronted.  Forbidden  to  see  the 
idol  of  ner  hearty  the  lady  clandestinely  corresponds  with  him^ 
This  correspondence  is  printed  at  full  length,  and  is  a  delicate 
treat  to  the  feelings  of  the  susceptible  souls  who  delight  in 
novel  reading.  But  no  joy  is  destined  to  last  for  ever,  and 
this,  like  all  others,  must  have  an  end.  A  Idundering  servant 
exchanges  letters,  or  the  heroine  drops  one  from  her  bosom, 
or  by  some  other  means  the  correspondence  ^comes  known  to 
those  who  should  not  know  it^  and  the  lover^  are  again  over-* 
whelmed  with  difficulty  and  distress.  At  length,  after  an  im*< 
mensity  of  sighd  have  been  heaved,  and  an  ocean  of  tears 
shed  ;  after  grief  has  worn  the  gentleman  to  a  skeleton  and 
the  lady  to  a  phantom,  the  scene  begins  to  change.  Some  of 
the  opposing  parties  alter  their  minds;  others  very  oppor- 
tunely die,  and  either  from  forgetfulness,  or  the  influence  of  a 
death*bed  repentance,  invariably  bequeath  to  the  lovers  hand- 
some fortunes.  If  the  hero  be  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  the 
younger  brother  of  a  noble  family,  it  is  found  to  b^  extremely 
convenient  to  put  the  elder  brother  out  of  the  way,  either  by  a 
duel^  or  a  fkll  from  his  horse,  or  the  sinking  of  a  boat^  or  a 
raging  fever  brought  on  by  over  exertion,  at  acontested  elec-> 
tion,  or  any  other  method  that  may  occur ;  thus  putting  the 
happy  lover  in  possession,  not  only  of  wealth,  but  of  the  ve* 
version  of  a  title.  If  the  father  can  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  way  it  is  still  better.  All  obstacles  bein^  happily 
surmounted,  on  the  last  page  of  the  last  volame,  the  parties 
are  united  in  the  bands  of  wedlock,  and  there  we  leave  them. 
In  the  romance,  the  machinery  is  somewhat  different.  There 
must  be  a  proper  proportion  of  spectres,  witches,  mcmstera, 
and  demons,  who  ^fnnst  danoe  through  four  or  five  volumes ; 
for  the  fnodt.part  only  to  aniiise  themselves  and  the  reader,  but 
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now  and  then  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  plot.  The  beginning 
and  end  are  the  same  as  in  the  novel.  To  those  who  argue 
in  favour  of  novels,  as  introducing  youth  to  a  luiowledge  of 
the  world,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  two  classes  of  beings  more  distant  from  resemblance, 
than  those  who  '^  fret  and  strut  their  hour,^'  in  the  pages  of 
the  novelist,  and  those  who  really  exist  and  carry  on  the  bu- 
siness of  life :  nor  are  their  characters  more  dissimilar  than 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  ate  placed. 

It  must  be  quite  clear  that  such  compositions  are  ill  calcu*^ 
lated  to  prepare  the  minds  of  youth  of  either  sex  for  the  duties 
of  life.  It  has  already  been  urged,  as  an  objection  to  ro- 
mance, that  he  whose  mind  i6  strongly  imbued  with  its  spirit, 
will  be  but  little  qualified  to  live  in  society-as  it  exists :  and,  in 
truth,  this  objection  is  not  peculiar  to  the  romance,  but  applies 
with  nearly  equal  force  to  both  classes  of  these  compositions. 
To  youth  m  any  station  of  life  they  must  prove  injurious,  and 
peculiarly  so  in  the  middle  ranks;  because  they  withdraw 
attention  from  that  which  exists  to  that  which  exists  not :  they 
connect  happiness  with  exalted  rank  and  fashionable  noto- 
riety ;  they  excite  disgust  with  friends,  relatives,  occupations, 
and  duties ;  and  inspire  their  devotees  with  a  wish  that  fete 
had  destined  them  to  move  in  the  same  circle  with  the  objects 
of  their  admiration  ;  andtbat,^  like  Lord  Frederick  andjuady 
Emily,  after  vanquishing  opposition  and  danget*,'  they  rai^ht  have 
shone  among  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  world  of  gaiety 
and  fashion.  That  such  effects  are  produced,  must  have  fellen 
within  the  observation  of  many  *  It  is  by  no  lueans  uncommcHi 
to  meet  with  young  persons  whose  heads  are  so  completely 
.turned  with  novel-reading,  that  they  are  almost  ready  to 
believe  themselves  that  which  they  wish  to  be, — who  bestow 
the  charms  of  fictitious  character  upon  those  of  their  friends, 
who  are  sufficiently  refined  to  be  thus  honoured ;  and,  with 
their  assistance,  aim  at  the  formation  of  a  sortof  practical  novel, 
which  shall  withdraw  them  in  some  degree  from  the  vulgar 
associations  which  debase  and  annoy  their  enlightened  and 
aspiring  spirits. 

But  novels  and  romances  are  to  be  condemned,  not  merely 
because  they  render  their  readers  fickle,  romantic,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  their  present  condition  ;  nor  because  they  blend 
truth  and  falsehood  in  inextricable  confusion;  nor  because 
they  occupy  the  time  which  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed, and  unfit  the  mind  for  serious  exertion ;  nor  on  account 
of  their  own  intrinsic  absurdity.  All  these  are  objections,  and 
powerful  ones;  but  the  most  powerful  remains  yet  to  be 
urffed,— their  fatal  tendency  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

In  the  best  of  them,  the  morality  is  lamentably  imperfect. 
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In  that  class  which  has  lately  been  adverted  to,  of  which, 
perhaps,  on  a  superficial  view,  the  worst  faults  would  appear 
to  be  their  frivolity  and  absurdity,  — even  in  these  com- 
parativelt/  harmless  works,  there  is  much  of  moral  contami- 
nation. It  has  already  been  observed,  that  almost  the  only 
passion  which  finds  place  in  them  is  love:  they  consequently 
are  calculated  to  excite  this  aflPection  too  early,  and  to  keep 
lip  the  excitement  too  constantly.  It  might  be  presumed  that 
the  mind  was  sufficiently  prone  to  this  passion  ;  that  it  would, 
manifest  itself  early  enough,  and  act  with  sufficient  force  and 
continuity;  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  application 
of  a  stimulus  to  the  naturally  headstrong  passions  of  youth, 
and  that  a  curb  was  more  expedient  than  a  spur.  At  any 
rate,  no  reasonable  man  could  recommend  the  sacrifice  of 
every  thing  valuable  in  life  to  the  indulgence  of  a  romantic 
passion,  beginning  in  enthusiasm,  probably  to  end  in  satiety 
and  disgust :  yet  this  is  what  is  taught  in  novels. 

Another  edifying  lesson  taught  in  these  works,  is  contempt 
for  age  and  experience.  The  young,  so  far  from  being  led  to 
the  practice  of  their  natural  and  most  i.mportant  duties,  are' 
instructed  to  disregard  and  despise  them.  Parents  are  in- 
variably represented  as  unreasonable,  peevish,  envious, 
covetous,  and  cruel ;  and  the  aged  altogetner  as  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  against  the  happiness  of  the  young,  aiid  living 
only  for  their  msappointment  and  torment.  Clandestine  mar- 
riages are  favourite  incidents  in  novels,  and  always  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  author  and  the  reader.  Now,  however 
entertaining  they  may  be  in  these  works,  it  will  scarcely  be 
thought  expedient  to  encourage  them  in  real  life,  because  it  is 
notorious  that  they  are  very  rarely  attended  by  happiness. 

These  objections  apply  to  all  novels  without  exception  ; 
but  ther^  are  many,  and  among  them  some  written  with  the 
{pfcatest  ability,  of  which  the  direct  object  is,  to  make  vice 
iMBmlile,  and  virtue  contemptible.  Those,  for  instance,  in 
yavUch  the  hero  is  a  madly-abandoned  profligate^  who,  after 
smerndtk^  the  complete  career  of  vice,  is  at  the  end  rewarded 
ivitb  the  possession  of  beauty  and  fortune.  From  some  of 
tiiese  pii»ductions,  we  learn  that  a  man  may  prefer  to  all  other 
Society  «n  association  with  gamblers,  swindlers,  and  black- 
l^;s, — ^that  he  may  indulge  in  a  course  of  unrestrained  licen- 
tiousness,— that  he  may  entertain  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
every  social  and  every  moral  obligation,  and  yet — he  may  be 
a  very  good-hearted  fellow.  He  may  not  only  be  careless  of 
his  own,  but  prpfuse  of  the  property  of  others  ;  he  may  make 
it  the  business  of  bis  life  to  seek  for  innocence  only  to  destroy 
it ;  he  may  glory  in  the  extent  of  his  enormities;  he  may  even 
^are  to  invade  that  unioo,  which  the  very  existence  of  society, 
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no  less  than  the  voice  of  heaven,  requires  to  be  respected^  and 
yet — he  shall  be — a  man  of  honour.  If  the  book  is  to  be 
popular,  it  must  take  the  colour  of  the  times, --fashionable 
vices  must  be  spared.  The  gamester,  the  rake,  the  seducer, 
must  not  be  too  hardly  dealt  with.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  that  such  works  contain  descriptions  unfit  for  perusal. 
In  some  instances,  the  gross  and  undisguised  form  in  which 
the  poison  is  exhibited,  may  prove  its  antidote:  but  the  case 
is  much  worse,,  when  an  appearance  of  delicacy  is  retained^ 
while  practical  licentiousness  is  encouraged.  When  the 
parties  sin  sentimentally, — when  they  philosophize  in  their 
iniquity, — when  they  urge  the  dictates  of  nature,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  commands  of  the  Author  of  nature, — when  vice  is 
'defended  upon  principle,  and  virtue  argued  out  of  existence,  as 
something  arbitrary  and  conventional,  — as  something  in- 
vented by  the  designing,  to  control  the  natural  freedom  of  the 
human  race, — then  is  the  venom  more  subtle,  more  active,  and 
more  deadly.  Novels  there  are,  which,  in  this  manner,  aisse- 
minate  the  principles  of  death.  In  France  and  Germany 
they  are  numerous ;  in  our  own  country  they  are  not  few. 

The  language  of  novels  and  romances  is  frequently  as 
morally  objectionable  as  the  characters  and  the  sentiments. 
Oaths  and  execrations  are  common  ornaments  of  speech ;  and 
instances  abound  of  the  most  revolting  profanatipn  of  that 
sacred  name,  at  which  wiser  and  purer  beings  than  man 
tremble. 

The  admirers  of  these  works  occasionally  attempted  to 
frame  some  sort  of  apology  for  them,  by  urging  their  ten-r 
dency  to  develop  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature, — to 
awaken  the  slumbering  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  and  to 
promote  the  divine  interests  of  philanthropy.  There  is  great 
reason  to  doubt  that  any  such  effect  is  produced.  Sympathy 
is  indeed  excited  by  a  detail  of  the  sufferings  of  certain 
ideal  beings,  but  here  it  ends.  The  mind  is  not  aroused  to 
active  benevolence.  The  tears  that  are  shed  over  the  sorrows 
of  Cohstantia  or  Rosalvina,  afford  but  slight  evidence  even  of 
virtuous jfee/mg"/  and  it  were  utterly  absurd  to  consider  them 
entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  praise  which  belongs  only  to 
virtuous  exertion.  Indeed,  those  who  most  delight  to 
luxuriate  in  sentimental  sympathy,  are  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  practical  benevolence.  Sterne  was  selfish  and  un- 
feeling ;  Rousseau  loved  no  human  being  but  himself.  The 
former  unnaturally  abandoned  his  mother  in  sickness  and 
penury ;  the  latter  as  unnaturally  suffered  his  children  to  be 
supported  in  a  foundling-hospital.  It  is  no  difficult  or  pain- 
ful task  to  loll  upon  a  sofa,  indulging  the  ^^  lazy  luxury  of 
woe/*    It  is  vastly  more  troublesome,  and  not  half  soe/eg-an^^ 
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assiduously  to  labour  to  alleviate  real  suffering,  and  remove 
actual  calamity.  Besides,  the  objects  which  demand  our 
pity,  in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  are  such  as  scarcely  ever  claim 
it  in  real  life;  they  are  so  graceful,  soamiable^  and  so  interest- 
ing ;  they  have  a  something  about  them  so  entirely  out  of  the 
common  way;  they  sustain  hunger  so  poetically,  and  arrange 
their  thread-bare  vestments  with  such  an  air  of  sentiment;  they 
look  with  such  mingled  dignity  and  sweetness^  and  speak 
with  such  melodious  intonation,  that  they  exhibit  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  wretchedness,  and  owe  at  least  as  much  to  their 

fentility  as  to  their  misery.  In  real  life,  it  is  very  different, 
^overty  and  disease  ,are  far  less  select  in  their  victims  than 
the  novelist  makes  them :  they  are  frecjuently  found  associated 
with  vulgarity,  and  not  seldom  with  vice.  From  such  objects 
the  romantic  sentimentalist  will  turn  with  disgust :  the  shock 
received  by  his  delicacy  will  silence  the  appeal  to  his  sensibi- 
lity ;  his  benevolence  will  be  purely  speculative. 

Such  were  the  argun^ents  adduced  against  novels  and 
romances.  In  the  course  of  two  evenings,  during  which  the 
subject  was  discussed^  they,  however,  found  numerous  ad-i 
vocates*. 

Ik  P£FENt£  of  such  productions,  it  was  urged,  that  the 
whole  course  of  reasoning  on  the  other  side  proceeded  on' 
erroneous  principles.  It  seemed  to  have  been  totally  for- 
gotten, that  the  abuse  of  any  thing  was  no  argument  against 
its  use.  The  very  nature  of  fictitious  compositions  had  been 
represented  with  extreme  inaccuracy ;  and,  in  order  to  show 
their  injurious  tendency,  the  very  worst  specimens  had  been 
selected  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  class.  It  was  also 
assumed,  that  the  perusal  of  fiction  unfitted  the  mind  for 
the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  man- 
kind were  so  destitute  of  common  sense,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood.  The  real  object  of  the 
works  in  question  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  censure  was 
helped  upon  them,  because  they  did  not  conduce  to  ends 
which  they  were  never  designed  to  answer.  The  ready  shaft 
of  ridicule  had  also  been  directed  a^inst  them,  though  there 
was  nothing  so  excellent  which  might  not  be  placed  in  a  ridi- 
culous point  of  view.  Many  of  the  arguments  brought  for- 
ward to  show  their  bad  effect,  might  at  first  sight  appeal" 
plausible,  perhaps  conclusive  and  irresistible ;  but  so  far  as 
they  established  any  general  principle,  they  were  invariably 
founded  on  premises  that  would  not  bear  examination.  In 
this  way,  any  thing  might  be  proved,  however  absurd.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  assume  some  fact  or  some  proposition; 
from  which  certain  conclusions  would  inevitably  result^  and 
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then  to  reason  away  With  all  the  confidence  of  indubitable 
truth.  Such  had  been  the  course  'pursued  on  that  occasion 
by  the  enemies  of  novels  and  romances;  but,  if  the  real  merits 
of  that  branch  of  literature  were  impartially  considered,  it 
would  clearly  appear  worthy  of  that  regard  atid  admiration, 
which  had  always  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  civilized  countries 
and  enlightened  times. 

That  the  use  of  fiction  was  not  in  itself  bad,  nothing  could 
'  more  clearly  show,  than  the  frequent  employment  of  it  in  the 
sacred  volume.  Yet  it  had  been  argued,  that  its  eflFect  upon 
the  mind  must  be  injurious,  because  profound  philosophers 
had  sometimes  thought  it  expedient  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  human  action  by  reference  to  works  of  imagination.  Those 
who  reasoned  thus,  appeared  to  have  forgotten,  that  One,  in 
whose  eye  the  wisdom  of  the  world  was  folly,  and  whose 
heavenly  instructions  were  designed  to  teach  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  as  well  as  that  of  his  creatures,  had  generally  employed 
fiction  as  the  vehicle  of  truth.  To  quote  what  was  fictitious, 
or  to  invent  it,  and  then  rely  on  it  as  a  proof;  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  an  argument,  in. the  same  way  as  if  it  were  a  fact, 
which  the  records  of  history,  or  the  works  of  nature,  or  the 
state  of  society,  would  not  suffer  us  to  doubt;  to  do  this, 
would  be  absurd.  But,  when  illustration  was  the  only  object, 
it  was  of  little  consequence  whether  truth  or  fiction  were  the 
medium;  and  the  latter  was  often  preferable,  because  its 
force  was  increased  by  its  novelty,  and  the  attention  excited 
by  the  pleasure  which  it  ^ave.  Instead,' therefore,  of  inferring 
that  works  of  fiction  are  mjurious,  because  "grave  inquirers" 
refer  to  them  for  examples  and  illustrations,  the  conclusion 
should  rather  be,  that  such  persons  would  not  thus  employ 
them,  if  they  were  not  calculated  to  answer  an  important 
use. 

It  had  been  objected  to  these  productions,  that  they  were 
not  calculated  to  increase  our  knowledge,  or  prepare  us  for 
the  duties  of  life.  But  the  first  of  these  objections  was  un- 
founded; and  the  other,  when  examined,  appeared  of  little 
weight.  Tho^e  novels  and  romances  which  were  worthy  of 
perusal,  and  which  formed  a  very  numerous  class,  not  only 
contributed  to  make  those  who  perused  them  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  language,  ana  to  improve  their  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  composition,  but  al&o  contained  many  admi- 
rable principles,  which  could  not  fail  to  constitute  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge.  It  apipeared, 
however,  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  no  increase  oi  know- 
ledge could  ever  be  obtained,  without  the  person  who  had 
acquired  it  being  able  to  state  precisely  how  much,  and 
what  in  particular^ .  he  knew  more  than  he  did  before.     They 
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seemed  to  regard  knowledge  as  a  building,  the  progress  of 
which  was  obvious  to  every  eye,  as  one  stone  was  laid  upon 
another.  But  this  notion  was  founded  on  a  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  which  received  improvement 
from  an  infinite  variety  of  indirect  and  imperceptible  sources, 
without  being  able,  except  in  certain  prominieht  respects,  to 
exhibit  any  other  than  a  general  result.  It  must,  be  admitted, 
that  the  works  in  question  were  not  calculated  to  fit  us  for  the 
duties  of  life;  but  this  was  no  argument  against  them,  as  they 
were  not  intended  to  answer  such  an  end.  It  might  as  well 
be  objected  to  the  use  of  carriages,  that  they  were  not  adapted 
for  water  as  well  as  land,  or  that  boats  were  useless,  because 
they  would  not  sail  down  a  turnpike-road,  as  if  it  were  a 
running  stream.  The  fact  was,  that  novels  and  romances 
were  works  of  amusement ;  but,  what  had  been  said  of  poe- 
tical writings  might  be  applied  to  them,  "  Aut  prodesse  volunt 
aut  delectare."  They  combined  instruction  with  amusement; 
thpy  made  the  latter  profitable,  and  the,  former  pleasing. 
What  more  could  be  expected  from  that,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  furnish  recreation  ?  It  was  quite  as  neces- 
sary, sometimes  to  unbend,  as  at  others  to  exert  the  mind ; 
and  those  who  required  every  thing  to  be  defended  upon  the 
principle  of  utility,  would  find  themselves  rather  embarrassed, 
if  called  upon  to  explain  what  utility  meant.  Works  of 
fiction  were  not  intended  to  fit  us  for  the  duties  of  life,  but 
to  relieve  us  after  its  labours,  and  beguile  us  of  its  cares. 

That  novels  and  romances  imparted  pleasure  to  the  mfnd, 
could  not  be  denied.  It  was,  indeed,  one  ground  of  objec- 
tion. It  was  contended,  that  the  delight  which  they  inspired 
was  such  as  completely  to  intoxicate  the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for 
any  other  occupation  ;  that  their  charms  were  such  as  to  make 
objects  of  more  importance  appear  tedious  and  disgusting; 
that  they  were,  in  short,  so  calculated  to  captivate  and  en- 
chant their  readers,  as  to  induce  them  equally  to  neglect  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  business  of  life.  The  truth  of 
this  representation  could  by  no  means  be  admitted.  But 
granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  were  correct,  was  it 
likely  that  such  effects  as  had  been  attributed  to  novel-reading 
could  b©^  permanent?  It  was  notorious,  with  regard  to  the 
body,  that,  however  keenly  the  palate  might  at  first  relish 
what  was  luscious,  it  ^oon  became  satiated  and  cloyed.  So  it 
would  be  with  the  mind.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently  obvious 
that  works  of  fiction  were  calculated  to  delight;  and  if  it  could 
be  shown,  that  they  were  also  adapted  to  improve,  it  would  no 
longer  remain  a  question,  whether  they  were  productive  of 
more  benefit  or  injury. 

Their  advantages,  then,  were^  numerous  and  important. 
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They  presented  a  pieture  of  real  life  ill  A  variety  of  fome^ 
with  which  it  woula  be  impossible  for  persons  in  general  to 
become  acquainted,  did  not  the  writer  of  fiction  fiimisb  them 
.with  the  means.  The  representation  might  not  be  always 
.exact ;  it  might  sometimes  be  overcharged  or  highly  coloured ; 
but  still  the  ^neral  resemblance  must  be  preserved^  or  the 
.performance^  instead  of  pleasing,  would  disgust.  In  this  re* 
spect,  it  was  the  same  with  the  writer  of  novels  or  romances 
as  with  the  poet  or  the  dramatist.  Nature  must  be  kept  in 
view,  or  they  who  professed  to  copy   her  would  cease  to 

J>lease.  Few  persons  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  what 
ife  was  in  many  situations.  Those  who  moved  in  an  exalted  > 
sphere,  had  but  a  confused  and  imperfect  notion  of  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  condition  of  those  who  were  in  a  humbler 
station.  The  latter  knew  as  little  of  their  superiors.  Those 
who  had  always  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  could 
form  but  little  idea  of  the  scenes  which  presented  themselves 
in  the  abodes  of  disease  and  want.  Those  who  had  never 
4i>een  from  their  homes  for  more  than  a  day  together,  could 
bave  no  conception  of  the  characters  and  events  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  world  at  large.  Those  who  are  young,  in 
whatever  station,  are  still  less  acquainted  with  the  diversified 
scenes  of  life.  To  all  these,  the  well  written  novel  furnishes, 
not  perhaps  precise  or  definite  information,  which  nothing 
Bhort  of  personal  experience  could  impart,  but,  at  least,  that 
general  idea  of  the  various  grades  of  society,  which  may  supply 
the  want  of  more  authentic  intelligence^  if,  as  must  often  be 
the  case,  that  cannot  be  obtained.  JLet  it  be  remembered 
also,  that  this  is  a  species  of  knowledj^e,  which,  so  far  as 
books  are  concerned,  is  to  be  obtained  ^om  no  other  source. 
History  and  biography,  voyages  and  travels,  did  not  enter 
sufficiently  into  ^detail  to  answer  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  state  of  social  life,  or  the  minute  variations  of  human 
character.  They  might,  indeed,  present  us  with  the  afiairs 
of  nations,  the  conduct  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  the  pur- 
suits of  philosophers  and  men  of  letters,  the  leading  distinc- 
tions between  the  manners  of  different  countries,  and  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  nature,  or  curiosities  of  art ;  but 
they  merely  skimmed  over  the  surface,  they  related  chiefly  to 
individuals,  and  to  such  individuals,  too,  as  occupied  stations 
which  the  generality  of  mankind  could  not  hope  to  fill ;  and, 
while  they  furnished  us  with  the  condition  of  society  at  large, 
they  left  the  task  of  minute  analysis  and  picturesque  illus- 
tration to  the  pen  of  the  fictitious  writer.  To  such  a  source, 
therefore,  and  to  such  only,  could  we  resort  for  that  species 
of  information,  which  was  equall]^  pleasing  and  useful,  and 
which,  by  making  us  acquainted  witn  many  classes  of  society. 
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removed  by  circumstances  from  our  immediate  observatioQi 
did,  03  Jobnson  had  justly  observed,  enable  the  inexperienced 
to  see  man  with  less  hazard, — to  take  wai-ning  from  the 
courses  of  the  vicious,  without  danger,  of  contamination, — 
and  useAilly  to  contemplate  many  scenes  of  life,  in  which  it 
would  be  either  impossiole  or  injurious  to  take  a  part. 

•Novels  and  romances  also  tended  to  exercise  the  imagina- 
tion. By  presenting  us  with  that  which  was  new  and  sur- 
prising, they  kept  the  fancy  alive  and  active.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  should  be  exerted  in  their 
turn.  Philosophical  pursuits  invigorated  the  judgment,  the 
study  of  history  employed '  and  strengthened  the  memory^ 
works  of  fancy  called  the  imagination  into  play.  By  the 
perusal  of  fictitious  writings,  new  thoughts  were  elicited. 
The  mind  was  presented  with  views  of  a  more  extensive  and 
capacious  nature  than  it  would  otherwise  have  taken.  Led 
to  the  consideration  of  excellence  and  ability,  greater  than  is 
usually  met  with,  individuals  were  excited  to  emulate  what 
they  could  not  refrain  from  admiring ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  an  advance  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement* 
Whatever  induced  the  mind  to  think,  though  the  subject 
might  sometimes  be  absurd;  whatever  imparted  activity  ta 
the  thoughts,  though  such  activity  might  be  sometimes  mis- 
employed ;  could  not  fail,  on  the  whole,  of  producing  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  Such  was  the  case  with  novels  and  romances. 
They  might  occasionally  be  made  the  medium  of  erroneous 
principles;  they  might  sometimes  exhibit  ridiculous  charac- 
ters; their  plots  might  not  always  be  consistent,  nor  their 
incidents  probable ;  but  they  kept  the  mind  occupied  :  by  in- 
direct, but  alluring  means,  they  led  to  the  contemplation  of 
useful,  important,  and  interesting  topics ;  and  they  furnished 
an  improving  employment  for  those  hours,  which  might  other- 
wise be  wasted  in  mere  frivolity,  if  they  were  not  devoted  to 
pursuits  of  a  more  baneful  tendency. 

It  had  been  observed  by  an  eminent  writer,  that  man  was 
the  child  of  habit;  and  one  important  advantage  produced  by 
novels  and  romances  was,  that  they  encouraged  habits  of 
reading.  They  were  in  themselves  so  delightful*,  that  those 
who  bad  once  begun  to  read  them  would  be  sure  to  do  so  fre- 
quently. Reading  would  thus  become  a  source  of  constant 
amusement;  and  it  was  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption,  that 
they  who  acquired  a  taste  for  novel-reading  would  never  read 
any  thing  else.  Experience  showed  the  contrary.  It  was 
recorded  of  Milton,  that,  in  his  youth^  he  was  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  the  reading  of  romances  ;  yet,  it  is  clear,  that  they 
could  not  have  impeded  the  progress  of  his  studies,  or  he 
never  would  have  displayed  such  great  abilities  at  so  early  an 
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age,  or  have  acquired  that  profound  and  extensive  learning, 
which  was  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  sublimity  of  ht>$ 
genius.  Indeed,  his  biographers  did  not  scruple  to  ascribe 
much  of  his  romantic  fancy  to  the  influence  of  those  produc- 
tions, of  f^bich  he  had  been  so  ardent  an  admirer,  and  so 
diligent  a  reader.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  observa* 
tion,  that  the  romances  of  his  day  were  far  inferior  to  the 
fictitious  writings  of  a  more  recent  period.  In  them,  nature, 
truth,  and  even  probability,  were  wholly  disregarded,  and 
fancy  ran  absolutely  wild;  but  now,  the  same  absurdity  of 
conception  would  not  be  tolerated  :  it  was  necessary  that 
some  approach  should  be  made  to  the  real  state  of  things ; 
and  the  consequence  had  been,  that  the  modern  roniaDce-* 
writer  might  be  often  resorted  to  as  a  fair  delineator  of 
manners  and  customs,  and  still  more  frequently  as  a  beautiful 
describer  of  the  scenes  of  nature.  If,  then,  the  monstrous 
productions  in  the  time  of  Milton  were  attended  with  ad- 
vantap^e,  how  much  more  benefit  might  not  be  expected  from 
the  chaster  and  more  correct  writings  which  have  since  ap- 
peared. It  was  very  likely,  that  individuals  might  be  found 
who  read  nothing  but  novels  and  romances;  but  such  in- 
stances were  comparatively  few  ;  and  those  who  pursued  so 
idle  and  absurd  a  course,  could  not  be  expected  to  read  any 
thing  better,  if  they  relinquished  their  favourite  works.  They 
would  most  probably  be  either  unemployed  or  misemployed ; 
and  the  perusal  of  such  writings,  as  those  in  question,  could  not 
fail  to  i>e  more  beneficial  than  the  total  want  of  mental 
occupation. 

The  subjects  of  fictitious  productions  were  so  various,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  classify  them.  Some,  however, 
tliere  were  of  a  religious  nature ;  others  were  designed  to 
inculcate  merely  moral  principle ;  some  were  philosophical  ; 
some,  political ;  some,  literary ;  there  were  also  the  comic, 
the  descriptive,  the  allegorical,  and  the  sentimental ;  but  the 
greater  part  were  miscellaneous,  confined  to  no  particular 
subject,  but  occasionally  embracing  many.  They  abounded 
in  sensible  observations;  they  delineated  individual  character; 
they  gave  practical  illustrations  of  the  human  passions  ;  they 
iiniolded  the  human  heart ;  they  excited  benevolent  and 
generous  feelings  ;  they  made  virtue  appear  amiable,  and 
vice  either  odious  or  contemptible;  they  not  only  taught 
morality  by  precept,  but  enforced  it  by  appropriate  example; 
they  exposed  the  follies  of  mankind;  they  exhibited  the  dan- 
gers and  difliculties  of  life,  and  depicted  its  comforts  and  joys 
m  a  manner  so  interesting,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  a  variety  of  topics  the  most  in- 
structive and  important.     Subjects  of  this  kind,  if  formally 
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and  systeniaticaUy  discussed  in.  a  regular,  treatise  or  essay^ 
even  the  enemies  of  novels  and  romances  would  themselves 
approve.  But,  if  the  aid  of  fiction  were  called  in  to  illustrate 
them,  the  cloven  foot  was  immediately  discovered ;  and  that 
which,  in  a  dull  and  unattractive  form,  was  welcomed  with 
cordiality,  became  immediately  an  object  of  suspicion  or  dis- 
like, when  the  charms  of  imagination  were  attempted  to  be 
thrown  around  it. 

The  objections,  however,  that  were  raised  against  novels 
and  romances,  could  never  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  they 
were  more  injurious  than  beneficial  if  their  advantages  were 
thoroughly  considered.  Such,  indeed,  was  their  obvious 
excellence,  that  a  minute  investigation  of  their  merits  was 
unnecessary.  They  formed  an  immense  body  of  literature, 
valuable  alike  for  its  beauty  and  its  use;  in  which  elegance 
of  style  was  combined  with  purity  of  sentitnent,  and  the 
figures  of  rhetoric  with  the  lessons  of  instruction.  The  uni- 
versal estimation  in  which  fictitious  writings  had  been  held, 
furnished  a  strong  argument  in  their  favour.  It  could  hardly 
be  supposed,  that  a  feeling  so  general  had  not  some  foundation 
in  the  constitution  of  our  nature;  and  it  was,  therefore,  much 
more  likely  to  be  beneficial  than  injurious.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  how  important  their  influence  had  been  on  other 
branches  of  literature.  Poetry  and  the  drama  owed  much  to 
the  writers  of  novels  and  romances.  This  was  the  case  with 
Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Ra- 
cine, and  many  others,  indeed,  without  exalting  the  works 
in  question  to  an  equality  with  those  of  the  distinguished 
individuals  just  mentioned,  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  they 
were  all  of  the  same  nature,  differing  only  in  their  decrees  of 
excellence.  Many  poems,  which  excited  general  admiration, 
could  be  regarded  only  as  romances  in  verse,-r-witness  the 
writings  of  Scott^  Campbell,  and  Byron.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  all  narrative  poems  without  exception.  And  what 
were  dramatic  pieces,  but  novels  and  romances  in  the  form  of 
dialogue?  Thrown  into  a  narrative  form,  they  would, be 
distinguishable  from  novels  and  romances  in  no  respect  what- 
ever. Whoever,  therefore,  was  opposed  to  the  latter,  could 
not  consistently  defend  the  former.  They  all  stood  on  the 
same  ground;  and,  unless  every  sort  of  fictitious, compo^ition 
was  to  be  condemned,  those  in  question  were  entitled  to  their 
share  of  praise.  They  presented  a  striking  combination  of 
the  '^  utile"  with  the^'dulci;"  and,  from  works  of  mere  iqaa- 
gination,  what  more  could  be  expected  ? 

Such,  however,  was  the  influence  of  prejudice,  that,  not- 
withstanding„  the  pleasure  and  advantage  which  novels  and 
romances  were  calculated  to  impart,  th^ir  very  nai^es  had 
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been  mi^de  a  ground  of  objectioD.  It  had  beeir  assumed,  &mk 
they  were  peculiarly  designed  for  readers  who  were  '**  pos^ 
fiessed  with  an  inordinate  love  of  the  new  and  the  wonderful  \' 
and  that,  whenever  they  found  this  propensity,  they  would  be 
sure  to  confirm  it.  The  supposed  evils  attending  the  love  of 
novelty  had  been  painted  in  glowing  colours,  while  the  love 
of  the  marvellous  had  been  held  up  to  ridicule.  Such  feel* 
ings,  however,  were  natural  to  the  human  heart.  There  was 
no  one  in  whom  they  were  not  to  be  found.  The  success 
which  bad  ever  attended  fictitious  Moritings  wa&owing^  to  this 
very  circumstance.  They  were  adapted  to  gratify  the  desiresr 
which  nature  had  implanted  in  us.  But  it  was  altogether  a 
jSfratuitous  assumption  to  maintain,  that  they  would  produce 
that  train  of  lamentable  consequences  which  had  been  pointed 
out.  It  seemed  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  that  the  love  of  what 
Was  new  and  wonderful  manifested  itself  in  various  ways,  and 
derived  gratification  from  a  variety  of  sources.  This  passion, 
if  such  it  mi^ht  be  termed,  was  one  of  the  8trons;e8t  incitements 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  records  of  history  abounded 
ki  new  and  wonder  fill  incidents,  which  rendered  it  so  much 
more  interesting  than  speculative  reasoning;  but,  in  the  regions 
of  natural  philosophy,  the  lovers  of  the  new  and  the  marvellous 
might  find  objects  without  end  to  gratify  their  taste.  It  wi» 
this  very  propensity,  which  had  been  so  much  reprobated,  that 
induced  individuals  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  visit 
foreiffif  climes.     What  was  it  but  this,  that  led  crowds  of 

Eeople  in  the  metropolis  and  other  places  to  the  various  exhi- 
itions?.  What  was  it  but  the  same  feeling,  that  in  early 
^outh  inspired  the  desire  of  seeing  wild  beasts,  giants,  dwar&, 
or  whatever  else  was  at  all  remarkable  ?  All  this  showed 
that  it  was  natural  to  man  ;  and  what  was  natural,  could  not 
be  regarded  as  vicious  or  hurtful.  Indeed,  experience  clearly 
evinced,  that  it  was  attended  with  the  most  important  benefits. 
It  contributed  materially  to  that  expansion  of  mind,  which 
could  hardly  ever  be  expected  to  take  place^  if  objects  of 
novelty  or  wonder  were  never  sought.  The  objectors,  indeed, 
t6  novels  and  romances  had  completely  neutralized  the  com* 

Iilaint  under  discussion  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  qua- 
ified  it.  They  had  asserted,  that  nothing  but  mischief  was 
engendered  by  the  love  of  novelty,  when  uncontrolled  by  judg' 
fnent.  This  cannot  be  denied :  but  the  same  might  be  said« 
with  equal  propriety,  of  the  love  of  knowledge,  or  any  thing 
else,  however  excellent  in  itself.  The  objection  in  question, 
therefore,  like  all  the  others^  is  founded  on  the  previous 
supposition  of  some  perversion  or  abuse.<  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  love  of  novelty  will  not  be  controlled  by 
judgment  \  that  those  who  r^ad  novels  will  read  nothing  else; 
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tbat  a  novel-reader  wiU  never  read  any  things  s'seeond  fime^ 
tfaat  mankind,  in  short,  are  so  destitute  of  understanding, 
that  they  cannot  indulge  in  the  recreation  of  an  agreeable 
'fiction,  without  ffiving  up-  the  business  of  life.  It  might  as 
.well  be  supposed,  that  people  could  never  go  to  the  play, 
without  bringing /home  a  determination  to  convert  their 
dwellings  into  theatres,  and  its  inmates  into  actors  aiid 
actresses.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  pleasures  of  all  kinds^ 
and  those  produced  by  the  perusal  of  fictitious  writings, 'as 
well  as  others,  do  present  temptations  to  excessive  induTgeiice; 
but  he  who  should,  on  this  account,  forego  all  ^ratification, 
would  act  as  unwise  and  absurd  a  part  as  that  of  the  hermit, 
who  retires  from  the  world  that  ne  may  avoid  its  dangeila^ 
instead  of  filling  the  station  properly  in  which  he  was  plalced 
by  Providence,  and  using  in  moderation  tho^  meiins  of  -en- 
joyment, which  it  was  never  intended  he  should  either  abandon 
or  abuse. 

The  objection  to  fiction  in  general  had  been  already  an« 
swered ;  but  one  particular  clasd  of  novels — the  historieal-^had 
been  proscribed  in  terms  of  such  overwhelming  indignatl6n, 
that  one  should  almost  be  led  to  look  on  the  writers  of  hi9>^ 
torical  novels  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  human  race,  alid 
to  regard  them  as  having  no  other  end  in  view,  than  '^to 
poison  the  stream"  of  knowledge,  and  to  falsify  the  records 
of  history.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  historical  novels 
have  a  tendency*  by  the  association  of  ideas,  to  confound  in 
our  minds  the  fkcts  of  the  historian  with  the  fictions  of  the 
novelist/  If  so,  they  are  likely,  by  chance,  to  produce  the  in* 
convenience  of  leading  us  into  the  mistake  of  supposing,  llmt 
some  circumstance  which  we  may  have  read  in  the  novel  ir  k 
feet  recorded  in  history.  It  is,  however,  very  iniprobable, 
ihat  this  should  ever  be  the 'case  with  any  incident  6f  im« 
portance ;  and  even  if  it  were,  the  utmost  extent  of  the  evil  is, 
that  a  person  happens  to  fell  into  the  error  of  conceiving,  that 
some  event  occurred  at  a  time  or  place,  or  in  a  mfanner,  di& 
ferent  from  what  was  really  the  case,  or  that  some  dircuiti« 
stance  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  true,  was, 
in  feet,  febulous.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  dreadful 
mischief;  and  when  it  is  considerea,  that  the  ^^  stern  and  in^ 
trepid  herald  of  truth,"  who  proclaims  to  the  world  at  large 
those  important  facts,  ''  upon  which  all  our  moral  reasonings 
must  be  founded,"  is  himself  very  often  guilty  of  eontamina^ 
ting  his  records  with  narratives  as  febulous  as  poet  ever 
formed,  though  ofiered  to  the  world  as  true ;  it  seems  almost 
too  much  to  visit  the  unhappy  novelist,  ivhose  work  is  avow- 
edly fictitious,  with  such  a  tremendous  storm  of  indignation. 
It  IS,  moreover,  observable,  that  they  who  have  contended 
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most  earnestly,  that  fiction  is  in  itself  injurious,  are  so  incon- 
sistent as  to  complain  of  the  fictitious  writer  for  making  truth 
the  foundation  of  his  story,  instead  of  composing  it  entirely  of 
fiction.  If  fiction  be,  indeed,  bad  in  principle,  a  mixture  of 
truth  must  tend  to  diminish  its  injurious  effects,  as  the  poi- 
soned bowl  would  be  less  deadly,  if  the  antidote  accompanied 
the  bane.  But  admitting  the  full  force  of  the  present  ob- 
jection, it  only  amounts  to  this,  that  one  class  of  novels,  and 
thkt  by  no  means  the  most  numerous,  is  in  one  respect  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  bad  effect  upon  the  mind.  But  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that  novels  and  romances  in  general  are 
more  injurious  than  beneficial  i  As  well  might  it  be  contended, 
that,  because  the  writings  of  some  philosophers  teach  false 
and  erroneous  principles,  philosophical  works  of  every  kind 
are  equally  mischievous.  To  argue  against  any  branch  of 
literature  on  account  of  incidental  &ults,  from  which  nothing 
human  is  exempt,  cannot  be  regarded  as  verv  logical ;  but  to 
do  so  on  the  ground  of  the  partial  evils  oi  a  small  portion 
only,  is  more  unreasonable  stilL 

The  effects  of  novels  and  romances  on  the  mind  had  been 
compared  to  those  of  indolence  and  intemperance  on  the  body. 
The  analogy,  however,  was  far  more  specious  than  just.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  reading  of  a  fictitious  work 
was  necessarily  an  idle  occupation.  Any  book  might  be 
perused  with  carelessness  and  inattention,  and  if  it  were,  the 
state  of  mental  inactivity  would  be  the  same,  whether  the 
work  were  fabulous  or  not.  A  novel  or  romance^  that  is 
worth  reading  at  all,  requires  to  be  read  with  as  much  care 
and  attention  as  any  other  literary  production,  in  order  to 
derive  from  it  the  full  measure,  either  of  pleasure  or  improve- 
ment, which  it  is  calculated  to  afford.  So  far  from  rendering 
the  mind  unfit  for  succeeding  in  serious  and  important  studies^ 
they  have  quite  a  contrary  tendency.  By  the  relief  and  di- 
version which  th^  furnish  to  the  fatigued  and  jaded  intellect, 
they  contribute  to  restore  its  elasticity  and  vigour,  and  make 
it  capable  of  that  exertion  which,  in  some  pursuits,  is  indis- 
pensable. If,  indeed,  that  which  should  only  be  resorted  to 
for  relaxation,  is  absurdly  made  the  sole  or  principal  business 
of  life,  no  dotibt  very  injurious  consequences  may  be  expected 
to  result;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  novels  and  romances 
themselves.  It  might  as  well  be  contended  that  meat  and 
drink  were  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  because  gluttons 
and  drunkards  were  to  be  found  i^  the  world,  or  because 
many  kinds  of  food  were  unwholesome  in  their  quality. 

To  answer  minutely  every  observation  which  had  been  made 
against  novels  and  romances,  would  be  an  endless  task. 
Not  that  there^ was  any  difficulty  ip  refuting  the  objections. 
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but  because  the  misrepresentations  were  so  numerous,  that  a 
separate  refutation  would  be  required  for  almost  every  sen- 
tence. The  character  given  of  novels  and  romances  was  so 
extremely  incorrect,  that  one  was  obliged  in  charity  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  objectors  had  imbibed  a  hatred  of  such  works 
from  some  who  were  prejudiced  against  them,  and  that  their 
own  judgment  *was  formed,  from  the  report  of  others,  without 

Eersonal  examination.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  they  must 
ave  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  met  with  the  very  worst 
productions  of  this  kind  that  had  ever  been  penned.  There 
are  men  to  be  found  who  always  inveigh  against  the  female 
sex,  and  glory  in  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  poet's  assertion, 
that 

"  Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 

But  it  has  generally  been  considered  as  not  unjust  to  duspect, 
that  such  persons  have  associated  chiefly  with  women  of  loose 
morals.  So  when  the  enemies  of  novels  and  romances  assert, 
^^  that  by  reading  them,  no  one  can  add  any  thing  to  his  stock 
*^  of  kno\tledge;  that  the  characters  are  such  as  never  existed 
*'  in  real  life ;  that  they  are  impelled  by  such  motives  as  never 
^^ actuated  man,  woman,  or  child;  that  one  novel  resembles  all 
"  other  novels,  and  that  if  they  contained  any  thing  really  valu- 
^^  able,  when  the  reader  had  perused  half  a  dozen,  he  might  be 
"  satisfied  that  he  had  acquired  it ;  as  he  would  in  substance 
^^  have  read  all  the  works  of  this  kind  that  ever  were  written ; 
^*  that  they  excite  disgust  with  friends,  relatives,  occupations, 
"  and  duties;"  with  many  other  sleeping  remarks  of  tne  same 
kind;  what  inference  can  be  drawn,  but  that  those  from  whom 
they  proceed  have  been  misled  by  the  information  of  others,  or 
that  the  only  novels  and  romances  which  they  have  read,  have 
been  such  as  were  not  worth  reading.  It  would  be  quite  as 
rational  to  give  a  character  of  books  in  general  in  the  same 
way,  or  to  illustrate  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  by  examples, 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  Newgate  Calendar.  Such  asser- 
tions as  those  which  have  been  just  quoted,  required  no  other 
answer,  than  a  reference  to  the  works  of  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Dr.  Moore,  Madame  d'Arblay,  Sterne,  Mackenzie, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Hawkesworth,  Mrs.  Opie,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  many  others  in  England ; 
and  in  Prance,  Le  Sage,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Prevot, 
Marivaux,  and  Madame  de  Genlis.  To  say  of  such  writers 
as  these,  that  the  perusal  of  their  works  could  add  nothing  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  that  their  characters  are  without- 
any  counterparts  in  real  life,  and  are  not  actuated  by  the  or- 
dinary motives  of  mankind,  that  they  are  all  alike,  and  that  to 
read  a  few  was  to  get  the  substance  of  all,  and  th«t  their  ten- 
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4eDoy  was  to  excite  disgust  with  our  ficiendsy  cotmectioo^  aod 
duties  in  life; — to  say  this  of  such  productions,  was  almost  as 
absurd  as  to  affirm,  that  light  and  neat  never  proceeded  from 
the  sun.     No  doubt  there  are  piany  novels  and  romances  to 
which  the  description  which  had  been  given  would  strictly 
apply.     Many  of  them  were  the  most  worthless,  contemptible, 
and  mischievous  productions  that  ever  issued  from  the  press^ 
But  might  not  the  same  be  said  of  plays  and  poems?     Might 
not  the  same  be  said  in  iact  of  almost  all  kinds '  of  books  ? 
Since  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  what  myriads  had  been 
published  which  were  fit  only  for  the  flames.     But  would  any 
one  hence  infer,  that  the  art  of  printing  had  been  more  inju-r 
Hous  than  beneficial  ?    Good  books,  like  good  men,  are  always 
the  smallest  portion*    Take  any  promiscuoi|s  body  of  men, 
and  see  if  the  wise  and  virtuous  are  not  the  minority.     Throw 
all,  the  books  that  ever  were  written  into  one  library,  and  see 
if  the  worthless  would  not  outnumber  the  rest.     Take  any 
particular  class,  either  of  men  or  books,  and  see  whether  th^ 
application  of  the  same  rule  would  not  produce  the  same  re* 
suit.    Then  why  should  we  expect  novels  and  romances  to 
exhibit  uniform  and  unvaried  excellence?    Genius  and  its 
works  were  always  scarce.   Something  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  observed  throughout  all  nature,  physically  as  welt  as 
mentally.     Whatever  was  vast  and  stupendous^  whatever  was 
terrible  in  power,  whatever  was  captivating  in  beauty,  be^ 
came,  from  its.  rarity,  an  object  of  astonishment  or  admiration. 
There  was  but  one  sun,  there  was  but  one  moon;  but  the 
twinkling  stars  were  countless.     The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
elephant,  brought  forth  one  only  at  a  births  but  the  vermin 
that  were  contemptible  in  point  of  size,  would,  if  not  de-. 
stroyed,  become  formidable  by  their  fertility.     The  whale, 
that  Leviathan  of  the  waters,  was  not  more  prolific  than  the 
^ing  of  beasts;  while  t^e  sprat  and  the  herring  swam  in  shoals 
of  millions.     In  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  and 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  the  same  law  appeared  univer- 
sally to  prevail.     Every. branch  of  literature  was  subject  to 
its  operation,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  expect,  that  there 
should  be  a  greater  proportion  of  talent  among  the  writers 
of  novels  and  romances,   than  among  the  authors  of  other 
productions. 

But  the  objection  on  which  the  adversaries  of -novels  and 
l*omances  chiefly  relied.  Has  their  alleged  Immorality.  On 
this  point  it  was  asserted,  that  their  universal  tendency  was 
to  inflame  thei  passion  of  love;  to  excite  contempt  for  age  and 
experience;  and  to  encourage  clandestine  marriages;  that 
they  clothed  vice  and  debauchery  in  an  alluring  garb;  thai 
they  represented  the  dissolute  as  distinguished  for  goodness  of 
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heart,  and. tliose  who  hadnfio  principleaajneB  of  hoiu>Qr ;  thati 
their  licentiousness  was  eitiier  disgustingly  gross,  or  covered) 
only  with  a  specious  and  dangerous  veil ;  that  their  language 
was  impious;  and  that  when  they  pretended  to  excite  feelings^ 
of  benevolence,  it  was  only  for  ideal  objects^  and  terminated  in* 
mere  speculation.     This  objection,  however,  like  all  the  rest,* 
was  founded  on  occasional  abuse,  and  was  by  no  means  appli- 
cable to  the  generality  of  the  works  in  question.     It  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  re«;retted,  that  some  writers  of  undoubted  geniuS: 
had  maintained  principles  of  an  objectionable  nature,  and  th^it^ 
others   had    presented  indelicate  and    inflammatory  scenes 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  to  any  great  extent.    Fbr 
the  roost  part,  their  tendency  was  to  promote  the  cause  of 
morality.     It  was  true,  that  the  passion  of  love  often  made  a 
conspicuous  figure,   but    it  was  in  connection   with   others 
which  were  no  less  prominent;  and  all  the  passions  of  the 
human  heart  thus  became,  by  turns,  the  subjects  of  illustration. 
If  contempt  was  ever  excited  for  age,  it  was  only  when  dis- 
graced by  vice  or  folly;  and,  though  clandestine  marriages 
were  sometimes  represented  as  taking  place,  they  were  gene- 
rally coupled  with  such  circumstances  of  inconvenience,  em- 
barrassment, or  distress,  as  were  calculated  to  discourage 
iriiitation.     If  goodness  of  heart  was  sometimes  connected  i^ith 
dissolute  conduct,   or   honourable    character  with  want  oP 
principle,  the  state  of  society,  and  the  prevalent  sentiments 
of  the  fashionable  world,  often  compelled  the  writer,  who 
desired  to  give  a  correct  picture  of  life  and  manners,  to  de- 
scribe mankind  as  he  found  them,   though  it  might  be  his' 
object  to  make  them  better.     Licentious  descriptions  or  pro-' 
fane  expressions  certainly  could  be  neither  juMified  nor  pal-* 
Hated ;  but  their  occurrence  in  novels  and  romances  was  by 
no  means  so  frequent  as  to  stamp  the  character  of  such  pro-^ 
ductions:  they  were  onl^  partial  blemishes,  not  distinguisping 
features ;   and  were  chiefly  confined  to  those  works  which? 
were  written  when  the  public  morals  were  less  pure,  or  when,- 
at  least,  the  inanners  of  society  were  less  refined.    That  Sterne 
lind  Rousseau  were  not  themselves  benevolent,  was  lio  proof 
at  all  that  their  writings  were  not  calculated  to  excite  bene- 
volence in  others;  they  were^  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  who* 
had  preached  what  they  did  not  practise. 

In  short,  whatever  might  be  urged  against  novels  and  ro- 
mances by  those  i^ho  formed  their  judgment  of  the  whole' 
merely  from  the  worst  specimens,  their  general  •efiects  were 
excellent.  Of' those  that  were  really  worth  perusal,  some 
were  adapted  to  one  purpose,  some  to  another.  Each  an- 
swered its  desired  end.  T^ken  altogether,  there  was  no^ 
power  of  the  mind  which  they  did  not  contribute  to  exer- 
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cise  and  strengthen, -^no  virtue  M'bich  they  did  not  incul- 
cate,—no  passion  of  the  heart  which  they  did  not  tend  to 
regulate  and  refine.  At  the  same  time  that  they  furnished 
a  most  elegant  and  delightful  recreation,  they  stored  the 
mind  with  valuable  sentiments;  they  improved  the  taste; 
they  inspired  a  love  of  letters,  ana  caused  the  breast  to 
glow  with  every  generous  and  noble  feeling.  Like  every 
thing  of  human  origin,  they  had  their  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions; but  their  merits  were,  on  the  whole,  so  infinitely 
superior,  as  entirely  to  counterbalance  whatever  could  be 
urged  against  them. 


ON   THE 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  ENGLISH  NOUNS. 


PART    THE    FIRST. 


Previously  to  entering  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  in- 
quiry, it  may  >  not  be  improper  to  make  a  few  introductory 
remarks. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  derivation  and  inflections  of  words. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  more  ease  and  intelligibility^  it  clas- 
sifies the  various  words  of  which  language  is  composed,  appro- 
priating to  each  class  a  distinguishing  term,  descriptive  of  its 
nature  or  circuDd^tances. 

"There  were,"  says  Harris,  "various  opinions  in  ancient 
days  as  to  the  number  of  these  parts  or  elements  of  speech." 

Words  were  first  divided  into  two  general  kinds,  deno- 
minated nouns  and  verbs.  As  language  became  more  refined, 
and  its  nature  better  understood,  words  were  farther  divided 
into  substantives,  attributes,  definitives,  and  connectives,  more 
technically  called  nouns,  articles,  and  conjunctions.  The 
l^toics  made  five  parts  of  speech,  "  by  dividing  the  noun  into 
the  appellative  apd  proper.  Others  increased  the  number,  by 
detaching  the  pronoun  from  the  noun,  the  participle  and  ad- 
verb from  the  verb,  and  the  preposition  from  the  conjunction. 
The  Latin  grammarians  proceeded  farther,  and  detached  the 
interjection  from  the  adverb,  within  which,  by  the  Greeks,  it 
was  always  included  as  a  species."^  "  Subsequent  philologists 
becoming  more  particular,  have  gone  still  farther,  and  sepa« 
rated  the  elements  of  language  into  ten  or  twelve  classes. 

•  Hermes,  chap.  iii.  book  I. 
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'^  It  18  6tidtoiiiiary  in  treating  of  the  etymology  of  the  English 
IftnguageV  to  enumerate  nine  parts  of  speech:  the  article, 
ndun,  adjective,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  (Ton- 
junction,  and  interjection ;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  indulge 
in  some  etyrtiological  inquiries  concerning  each,  not  following 
this  arrangement,  which,  although  usual,  appears  neither  in- 
dicative  of  their  progressive  formation,  actual  importance,  nor 
usiTal  situation  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

The  two  principal  classes  of  words  in  every  language  must 
be  nouns  and  verbs,  and,  of  the^e,  the  formier  doubtless  had  the 
precedence.  The  earliest  intimatioti  we  have  of  the  employ- 
ment of  nouns,  occurs  in  the  second  section  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Mosaic  history,  when,  after  the  creation  of  beasts  and 
birds,  the  Almighty  condescended  to  honour  our  great  pro- 
genitor by  allowing  and  enabling  him  to  name  them ;  and 
such,  at  that  happy  period,  was  his  mental  ability,  that  he 
acquitted  himseli  so  much  to  the  satisikction  of  his  Divine 
employer,  that  "whatsoever  Adam'  called  every  living  crea- 
ture, that  was  the  name  thereof.*" 

Names  being  thus  assigned  to  animals  by  divine  aid  and 
authority,  their  utility  must  have  been  immediately  felt ;  and 
other  objects  of  sense,  as  it  became  needful  or  interesting  to 
refer  to  them,  would  progressively  be  similiarly  characterized. 
Thus,  the  first  language  would  be  gradually  amplified^  until 
the  occurrence  of  that  memorable  judgment,  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel.  Hitherto  there  is  reason  to  believe,  names 
bad  been  given  with  some  philosophical  propriety  ;  but  now 
the  language  of  the  people  was  confounaed,  and  "  they  did 
not  understand  one  another's  speech."  And  here  imagination 
involuntarily  rushes  to  the  singular  and  awful  scene,  and 
pictures  many  a  distressing  occurrence  of  friends,  who  in  the 
morning  greeted  each  other  in  all  the  tender  strains  of  affec- 
tion, but,  in  the  evening,  left  each  other  amid  the  agonizing 
-jargon  of  unintelligible  sounds;  of  intelligent  associates  re- 
duced to  the  dire  necessity  of  employing  rude  gesticulations 
for  the  interchange  of  the  most  common  thoughts;  and  of  busy 
labourers  turning  from  their  proud  undertaking,  astounded  at 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  their  new  and  incomprehensible 
signs  of  thought.  .  i 

This  confusion  of  language  must  have  been  followed  by 
strange  events  ;  and,  amidst  the  rest,  by  separation,  which,  it 
seems,  was  one  consequence,  arranged  by  the  wisdom  of  Him 
who  can  always  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  for,  '^  from  thence 
did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth. t"  Hence  followed  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the 
formation  of  various  languages  ;  for  the  ingenious  among  the 

♦♦Genesis,  eh:  ii.  v.  19.  f  Ibid,  ch.  ii.  y.  9. 
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separated  tribes  would  soon  agree  on  new  terms  ofdktimoUoa 
for  objects  of  sense ;  and  hence  would  follow  the  appUca* 
tion  of  hasty,  arbitrary,  verbal  signs,  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious appropriate  names  which  had  been  gradually  formed^ 
but  which  they  had  of  course  forgotten,  or  their  original  lan-r 
guage  could  not  have  been  confounded.  )-, 

It  was  agreat  part  of  the  judgment  indicted^  that  t^e  people 
should  not  understand  each  other'i  language ;  and^  beuig 
dispersed,  the  new  verbal  signs,  although  they  would  bear 
sucn  affinity  to  the  <H'iginal  words,  as  indistinct  recollection 
would  supply,  would  vary  in  harmony  according  to  the  divert 
sified  taste  and  ability  of  the  scattered  inventors; — an  idea, 
which,  if  pursued,  would  account  for  the  prc^essive  formation 
of  existing  languages,  and  all  the  varieties  of  beai^y  and 
harmony  which  characterize  them* 

It  is^  howevery  of  the  English  noun  or  substantive  we 
now  propose  to  treat,  which  has  been  defined  by  Murray  to 
be  ^^the  name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have 
any  notion  ;'^  but  more  correctly  by  Bosworth,  in  his  excel- 
lent  '^  EUements  of  Saxon  Grammar/^  as  ''  the  name  of  any 
thing  we  can  see,  touch,  or  x^onceive  to  exist ;"  for,,  although 
we  cannot  call  the  actions,  passions,  or  states  of  bein^,  dfsr 
noted  by  verbs,  things,  yet  we  have  a  notion  of  the  attribute^ 
they  express. 

In  toe  origination  of  names,  they  were  of  course  given  t» 
thin^,  persons,  and  places,  irrespective,  of  the  grammatical 
distinctions  of  proper  and  common ;  yet  is  this  subsequent  dis- 
tinction of  the  Stoics  both  interesting  and  useful.  To  avoid 
tediousness,  we  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  treat  only  of  e^ 
proper  names^  reserving  the  consideration  of  common,  subr 
stantives  to  our  next. 

Proper  substantives  are  those  which  distinguish  perscms  m\i. 


The  names  of  persons  have  been  divided  into  Christian  and 
surnames.  Our  subject  separates  itself  into  these  three  in- 
quiries :  first,  the  derivation  of  Christian  names  ;  secondly^  of 
surnames ;  and,  thirdly,  of  local  names.  Of  their  inflections 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat,  for,  being  sul^eet  to  the 
same  regimen  as  common  names,  these  modifications  will  be 
noticed  in  the  next  paper. 

Originally,  even  in  this  country,  men  had  but  one  name, 
as,  ^'  Hengist,  Alia,  Kenric ;  likewise  among  all  other  na- 
tions,*' says  Camden,  "except  the  savages  of  Mount  vA.tlas  in 
Barbary,  which  were  reported  to  be  both  nameles^^  find 
dreamelesse,*"  by  Pliny  and  Marcellinus. 

*  It  IS  affirmed  also  by  Lichtenstein,  that  nrt  apparent  inco^Teffhent^ 
arises  to  the  Boujcsmans,  in  South  Africa,  from  their  ^ant  of  nam«s. 
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The  appropriation  of  names  in  eivilizfed  states  is  not  only 
important,  but  essential,  and  was  practised,  we  are  well  as- 
sured, by  our  first  parents;  indeed,  so  important  have  'man- 
kind considered  it,  that  they  have  often  prescribed  the  time 
when  it  should  be  done,  and  the  festivities  which  should 
accompany  it. 

Sacred  history  distinctly  proves  that  names  were  not  origi- 
nally thoughtlessly  bestowed.  They  were  gratefully  comme- 
morative of  some  remarkable  deliverancoy  or  indicative  of  the 
hope  of  some  future  good,  and,  in  many  instances,  were  given  at 
the  divine  command.  With  us.  Christian  names  are  frequently 
given  from  respect  to  the  ikther  or  mother,  or  from  the  hope 
of  interesting  wealthy  relatives  in  the  child's  future  welfare : 
thus  we  have  known  a  child,  whose  surname  was  Bear, 
christened  Savage,  out  of  this  complaisance,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  bis  youthful  associates.  Others  frequently  give 
the  names  to  their  children  of  some  great  personage,  king,  or 
conqueror ;  and  it  is  diverting,  in  country  villages,  to  hear 
of  names  and  combinations  of  names,  {iox  one  Christian  name 
is  rarely  sufficient,)  which  the  fond  and  poor,  altlM>ugh  proud, 
parents  are  scarcely  competent  to  pronounce.  This,  although 
somewhat  amusing,  is  sometimes  painful  to  tiie  named  ;'ror 
the  modest  and  humble  girl,  who  applies  for  a  housemaid's 
place,  is  sometimes  seen  to  blush,  when  her  mistress,  first 
inquiring  her  name,  hears  of  Letitia,  Lucilla,  Amelia,  &c., 
or  of  two  or  three  such  united. 

A  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature  is  often  able  to  guess 
at  the  parent's  motive,  when,  knowing  their  circumstances 
and  expectations,  he  witnesses  the  laborious  and  pompous 
signatures  of  their  ofispring ;  although,  in  Camden's  time,  he 
assures  us.  he  knew  but  of  four  individuals  who  had  more 
than  one  Christian  name.* 

Some»  actuated  by  pious  feeling  and  ardent  wishes,  name 
their  children  after  the  distinguished  characters  of  sacred 
history: — a  pleasing , practice,  which  generally  prevails  as 
Christianity  is  embraced. 

Names  have  often  proved  of  more  mom^it  than  those  who 

Kve  them  ever  anticipated.  Similarity  of  name  has  ofteq 
1  to  permanent  friendship,  to  distinguished  promotion,  and 
valuable  inheritance;  and  it  must  be  granted,  that  coincit 
dence  both  in  Christian  and  surnames  possesses  a  charm  cal« 
culated  to  impress  and  interest  a  delicate  mind.  ''  In  this 
isle/'  says  the  learned  writer  already  quoted,  "  at  Silchester 

*  '^  Bat  two  Christian  names  are  rare  in  England ;  and  I  only  remember 
now  his  Majesty,  who  was  named  Charles  lames,  as  the  prince  his  sonne 
Henry  Frederic ;  and,  amonp:  private  men^  Thomas  Maria  Wingfield,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Posthumus  Hobby."— l?eiiiatnc*  of  a  Greater  Worke. 
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in  HaHisbire,  Constentiiiai,  a  militarie  man  of  some  repulatkln^ 
in  hope  of  bis  luckie  name,  and  that  he  would  prove  anothei' 
Constantinus  Magnus  to  the  good  of  the  people,  was  by  the 
Britan  armie  proclaimed  emperour  against  Honorius,  who 
exployted  ffreat  matters  in  Grallia,  and  by  his  son  in  Spaine/' 
It  was  a  Roman  proverb,  ^^  Bonum  nomen^  bonum  omen  ;'* 
indeed,  their  doctrine  of  Onomantia  pretended  that  the  des- 
tinies of  men  might  be  learned  from  their  names :  thus  Auso- 
oius  to  Probus : 

'*  Qualem  creavit  moribus, 
Jussit  vocari  noroiney 
Mundi  supremus  arbiter.*' 
It  does  not  appear,  hovv^ver,  whatever  may  have  been 
done  in  the  inconsiderate  moment  of  passion  and  popular  feel- 
ing, that  such  sentiments  prevailed  in  this  country;  for  God- 
frey of  Winchester  has  this  remark  addressed  to  Fanstus: — 
'*  MuUum  Fauste  tua  de  nobBitate  snperbis, 
Qnodque  bono  Faustus  omioe  nomen  babet, 
Sed  nullum  nomen  momenti,  sit  licet  omen/' 

Our  modem  Christian  names  have  evidently  descended  to 
us  from  various  sources,  and  the  origin  and  meaning  of  few  of 
tbem  are  known  to  those  who  employ  them.  It  seems,  the 
ancient  Britons  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  their  bodies, 
and  from  the  names  of  the  various  colours  employed,  accord- 
ing to  their  dissimilar  tastes,  were  many  of  their  names 
derived.  I'hese  terms,  however,  are  either  lost,  or  confined 
to  the  Welsh,  their  descendants.  The  Romans,  by  their  con- 
quest, introduced  many  of  their  names;  and  the  Saxons 
brought  with  them  the  names  Edteund,  Edward,  &c.  HTbe 
Danes  introduced  the  terms  Harold,  Knute,  &rc.  The 
Normans,  more  successful,  imparted  such  names  as  Henry, 
Hughe,  Richard,  Robert,  Roger,  William,  &c.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  a  consequent  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  writing,  Hebrew  names  were  used,  as 
Adam,  Andrew,  Benjamin,  David,  Dinah,  Esther,  Elizabeth, 
James,  John,  Luke,  Matthew,'  Mary,  Nathaniel,  Peter, 
Sampson,  Simon,  Sarah,  Susannah,  Thomas,  &c. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notipe  the  vicisaitudes  ia- 
eident  to  languagOt  in  common  with  all  earthly  tUngs :  tlue 
is  farther  illustrated  by  the  comparison  of  ancient  with  pre- 
sent proper  names:  thus,  from  Albrie  has  been  corrupted 
Aubry  ;  from  Benedict,  Bonnet ;  from  Christopher,  Christv ; 
from  John,  Johnny,  Jack,  and  Jai^y;  from  Robert,  Roby 
and  Rob. 

The  following  Words  are  instanced  by  Camden,  as  those 
which  most  frequently  enter  into  the  composition,  of  mere 
English  names : — 
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M\ 

Ead 

Lead 

Stan 

A\ 

Fred 

Leof 

Theod 

mxf 

Gisie 

Mer 

Ward 

Ard 

Quad 

Mund 

Weld 

Ar 

Hold 

Rad 

Wold 

Bert    . 

Helm 

Red 

Wi 

Baib 

Helph 

Rod 

Will 

Cin 

Hare 

Ric 

Win 

Cuth 

Here 

Sig 

As  Camden  transcribed  some  of  these  from  learned  writers, 
some  of  whom  flourished  nearly  six  hundred  years  before  his 
time,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  them  should  have 
^rown  obsolete ;  still  the  review  of  them  is  curious,  as  afford- 
ing a  convincing  proof  of  the  progressive  changes  to  which 
we  have  had  frequent  occasicm  to  allude. 

Our  modern  Christian  names  we  shall  now  arrange  in 
classes,  according  to  the  sources  from  whence  they  have  been 
derived. 

Hbbrbw. 


Aarcn^  a  teaclier,  or  mountain  of 

fortitade. 
Ahelf  just. 

Abraham^  the  fatlier  of  many. 
Adam,  man,  earlhy,  red. 
Bartholomew,  the  source  of  him 

that  maketb  the  waters  to  mount. 
Benjamin,  the  son   of  the  right 

hand. 
Caleb,  hearty. 
DantW,  judgment  of  God. 
David,  beloved. 
Ebenezer,  stone  of  help. 
Emaiiuet,*  God  with  us. 
Gideon,  a  destroyer. 
Htzekidh,  cleaving  to  the  Lcu-d, 
Jacobs  a  supplanter. 
Jeremiah,  high  of  the  Lord. 
John,  gr^ciou^. 
Job^  sighing. 
Joseph,  iacreasiog. 


Josiah,  fire  of  the  Lord. 
Joshua,  the  Lord  Saviour. 
Isaac,  laughter. 
Isaiah^  fire  of  the  Lord. 
Jonathan^  God's  gift. 
Luke,  lifting  up. 
Mark,  high. 
Matthew^  God's  gift. 
Michael,  who  is  perfect? 
Moses, ^Vdviw  up. 
Nathan,  a  gift. 
Nathaniel,  the  gift  of  God. 
Paul,  wonderful. 
Raphael,  the  physic  of  God. 
Sampson^  there  the  second  time. 
Samuel,  placed  of  God. 
SimoUj  obedient,  listening. 
Solomon,  peaceable. 
Thomas,  bottomless  deep. 
Zaokatiah,   the  memory  of  the 
Lord. 


*  It  48.  worthy  ef  remark,  that  some  of  these  names,  although  used  in  the 
present  day,;  were  not  included  in  the  list  pf  names  in  use  in  Camden's 
time;  while  Ananias,  Barnabas,  Baruch,  Balthazar,  Ellas,  Ezekiel, 
Gabriel,  Haman,  Joachim,  Jordan.  Lazarus,  Malachi,  Manasseh,  Saut, 
Toliias,  are  named  by  him,  although  disused,  or  very  partially  used 
byua.  , 
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Hebrew  Female  Names. 


Abigail f  the  father's  joy. 

Anna,  now  Ann,  gracious  or  mer. 

ciful. 
Eliza,  God  saveth. 
Elizabeth^  peace  of  the  Lord. 
Esther,  secret. 
Judith,  praising. 

British 
Griffith,  strong-faitfaed. 
Griffin,*  prolnibly  red, 

Roman 
Augustus,  august. 
Arthur.f 

Cecil,  dim-sighted. 
Cornelius,  from  comu,  a  born. 
Feli»^  happy. 

Laurence,  flourishing  like, a  bay- 
tree. 
Lionely  a  little  lion. 


Mary  J  exahed. 
Martha,  bitter. 
Rachel,  a  sheep. 
Rebecca,  ht  and  full. 
Sarah,  lady  or  mistress. 
Susan,  lily  or  rose. 
Tabitha,  roe- buck. 

Names. 
Morgan^  seaman. 

Names. 

Martin,  from  Martius. 
Morice,  or  Maurice,  from  Mauri- 
tius, and  that  from  Maurns,  a 
moor. 
Patrickfl  fn>m  petrictusj  a  peer. 
Peregrine,  strange  or  outlatniish. 
Silvester,  woodman. 


Arabella,  a  fair  altar. 
Clara,  bright. 
Cecilia,  g  rey  -eyed . 
Emma,  from  amata,  beloved. 
Grace,  from  gratia^  favour. 
Leticia,  joy  fulness* 

Greek 
jUexander,\\  a  helper  of  men. 
Ambrose,  immortal. 
Andrew,  manly. 


Female  Names. 

i^cy,  lightsome. 

Lucretia,^ 

Matilda,  noble  lady  of  maids. 

Priscillaj  somewhat  old. 

Prudence,  wisdom. 


Names. 

Anthony^  flourishing. 
Baptist,-  a  name  of  St*  John* 
Easily  royal* 


*  '*  If  it  be  not  the  same  with  Griffith,  some  do  fetch  from  Rafino^^  i^ed, 
as  many  other  Welsh  names  are  derived  from  co^urs."— Camdffi. 

t  '*  A  Latin  name  in  Juvenal,  drawne  from  the  goodly  fixed  starre  Are- 
tarus,  and  that  from  Arctus  is  the  Beare,  as  Ursrcinus  amongst  the 
Romanes.  The  famous  Art^hur  made  this  name  first  famous  amongst  the 
Britaines.'^ — Camden, 

X  '*  From  petrictus,  quasi?  atrem  ciens,  a  peere  or  state,  he  which  coald 
cite  his  fath^  as  a  mim  pf  ho|MMir.  A  name  given  first  to  senators'  seniMS, 
but  it  grew  to  reputation  w|ien  Qonstantine  the  Greeke.  made  a  new  state 
of  patricij  or  lords,  who  had  place  before  the  prefectus  pretorio,  or  lord 
great  master  of  the  house,  if  it  may  be  so  translated.'' 

§  An  honourable  name,  in  respect  to  the  chaste  lady  Lucretia ;  if  it,  as 
Lucretiiis,  does  not  come  from  lucrum,  gaine,  as  a  good  huswife,  I  leave  it 
to  grammarians.  Ludris,  a  wench,  in  Plautus,  seemed  to  have  hir  name 
from  hence ;  when  as  hee  saieth  it  was  **  Nomen  et  omen  quantivis  prety." 

H  A  favourite  name  of  the  Scotch. 
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Christopher^^  Ciiristo-carrier*  Nicholas,  defender  of  the  people. 

L>enis,  a  name  of  Bacchus.  Philip^  a  lover  of  horses. 

Erasmus,  amiable.  Stephen,  9.  crown. 

George,f  husbandman.  Theodore,  God's  gift. 

Gregory,  watching.  Theophilus,  a  lover  of  God, 

Hector^  defender.  Jtmothjf,  honouring  God. 
fferii/to,t  wdl-sighted. 

Fbmalb  Names. 

AgneSj  chaste.  Margaret,  pearl. 

Barbara,  strange.  Penelope^\  after  birds  so  called. 

Catharine^  pure.  Phmbe,  the  light  of  life. 

Diana,  God's  daugiiter.  PhUUs,  lovely. 

Dorothy,  the  gift  of  God.  Sophronia,  modest. 

Dorcas,^  a  rde.buck.  Sophia,^  wisdom. 

Helena,  pitiful.  Theodosia,  God's  gift. 
Lydia,  born  in  that  country. 

Saxon  Names. 

il4ii0/jptoff,^ppines8,  help.  Edmund,  happy. 

Mfredf**  all  pe^ce^  EdwardixX  a  happy  keeper. 

ClM^A6^/,tt  famous  for  knowledge.  Edwin,  a  happy  conqueror. 

Edgar,    happy,    or    honour,    or  Richard*  powerful,  and  rich  dis- 
power.  position. 

It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Saxon  female  names  are 
either  obsolete^  or  havefceen  trafisformed  into  surnames. 

,*  A  name  cleVised,  and  a  pi<^tiire  thereunto  mystically  applied,  as  a  ror 
presentation  of  the  duties  of  Christians,  and  was  as  their  Nosce  teipsum. 

, .  t  ^Tbe  same  with  Agricola,  a  name  of  spcciall  respect  in  England,  since 
the  victorious  King  Edward  the  Third  chose  St  George  for  his  patrone, 
and  the  Englisb  in  all  encounters  and  battales  used  the  name  of  St.  George 
in  their  cries.'^ 

t  ClimdenhBB  somedouM  <$of>eeming  the  origin  of  tiiis  name,  but  evi* 
dently  thinks  it  derived  from  *'  O^ctlo^,  well-sighted.*' 

§  A  name  by  which  amorous  knights  were  accustomed,  to  accost  ugly 
women: 

'^  Casta  palladion,  naevosa  et  lignea  Dorcas.'' — Lucrffiius,  book  iv. 

If  The  name  of  the  exemplary  wife  of  Ulysses,  giycn  to  her  for  her  care 
of  the  birds  with  purple  necks,  called  Penelopes. 

:  f  A  name  pecnliarly  applied  by  the  primitive  Christians  to  our  Saviour, 
and  therefore  improperly  used  as  the  name  of  a  creature. 

♦•  The  prefix  £al.  All,  or  JBl,  corresponds  with  the  Greek  Pan  or  Pam, 
in  such  names  as  Pamphilus,  Pammachius,  Panatius,  Pantaloon,  &o. 

tt  From  etUh,  knowledge,  and  bert,  bright,  according  to  tlic  old  verse: 
.  **  Quique  gerit  certum  Cuthhert  de  luce  vocamen.'* 

It  **  The  Christian  hnmilitie  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  brought 
such  a  credit  to  this  name,  that  since  &at  time  it  hath  beeiie  most  u^uall 
in  all  estates.** 
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Albert,  allbriglit.  Leonard^  lioii-like  disposition. 

Archibald^  a  bold  observer,  from  Leopold,  defending  the  people. 

Erchenbald,  Marmaduke,  more  niigbtj. 

Brmt^rd^  from  Beanie,  a  bear.  Nicholas,  conqueror  of  the  people. 

CharUSf  from  Carl,  strong.  Ralph,  from  Radulph,  help-coun. 

Conrad*  abel-counsel.  seL 

Ernest,  severe.  Robert^W  famous  in  counsel ;  ori- 

Everardf  excellent.  ginally  Rod^-bert,  i.  e.  >  coiuisel 

Ferdmand^  pure  peace.  .    .  bright. 

Francis,  from  franc,  free.  Roger,  from  Ruger,  quiet. 

Frederick,^  rich  peace,  Rowland,f.  from  liod.ianil,coaiiseV 

Godfrey f    from  Godfred»   God's  for  huuL    . 

peace.  Walter,  from  Herwold   inverted, 

Henri/, I  a  general. 

Herbert,  famous.  FFilliam,**  from  Wilbelm,   much 

Humfrey,%  from  Humfred,  bouse-  defence. 

peace. 

*  Rod,  red,  rod,  signify  counsel  and  advice.  ThUs,  we  learn  from 
M.  Paris  that  the  Northern  men^  when  they  killed  Walter  bisbop  of 
Durham,  cried,  *^  Short  Rad,  good  Rad,  quell  ^ee  the  Bishop;''  t.e»  Short 
counsel,  good  counsel. 

t  The  following  quotation  will  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  name : — 
**  Est  addenda  fides  ration!  nominis  hujus 
Compositi  Frederic,  duo  componentia  cujus, 
8]c  FREDE'RIC,  Frith,  que  nisi  pax,  Ric  que  nisi  regnum^ 
Sic  per  Hendiadin  Fredericus,  quid  nisi  vel  rex,  » 

Pacificos?  velregiapax?  pax,  pacificusque." 

X  A  name  so  famous  since  the  yeare  920,  when  Henry  the  First  was 
Emperour,  that  there  have  beene  seven  emperours,  eight  kings  of  England, 
four  kingft  of  France,  as  many  of  Spaine,  of  that  name.  If  Eiurie  be  the 
originall,  it  signifieth  ever-rich  or  powerfull.  If  it  be  deduced  from  Herric, 
which  the  Germans  nse  now,  it  is  as  mocb  as  rich  lord.  I  once  supposed, 
hot  without  some  probabilitie,  that  it  was  contracted  from  Honoricos,  of 
which  name,  as  Procopius  mentioneth,  there  was  a  prince  of  the  Vandales, 
in  the  time  of  Honoriua,  and  therefore  likely  to  take  name  of  him,  as  hee 
did  from  Honor.  And  lately  I  have  found  that  Fr.  Philelphos  is  of.  the 
same  opinion.  Howsoever  it  hath  been  an  ominous  good  name  in  all 
respects  of  signification." — Remains, 

§  **  A  lovely  and  ha[>pie  name,"  says  Camden,  **  if  it  could  turne  home- 
warres  betweene  man  and  wife  into  peace.^' 

II  OamdeB  has  this  curious  and  entertaining  note: — ''This  name  was 
given  to  Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  an  originall  ancestoor  of  the 
kings  of  England,  who  was  called  first  by  the  Normans  and  French  Rou ; 
whereunto,  some  without  ground  thinke  that  Bert  was  added :  so  that  It 
should  sigpifie  Rou,  the  reoowiied.  Others  vntruly  name  it  Red-beard, 
as  tliogh  it  were  al  one  with  iEnebarbus  of  the  Latinos,  or  Barbarossa  of 
the  Italians.  John  Bodin  (or  Pudding,)  that  I  may  give  him  his  true 
English  name,  maketh  it  full  wisely  Red- barb;  but  I  thinke  no  Robert 
wiiich  knoweth  what  Banlus  meaneth  will  like  of  it"  t 

V  Camden  says,  the  first  of  the  name  was  *'  Landwarde  in  France," 
under  Charles  the  Great,  against  the  piracies  of  the  Normans. 

**  Wil,  Will,,  or  Willi,  signifies  much  or  many ;  as,  in  the  oW  namea, 
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FEMALfc  Names. 
^//re^  abridged  from  Adeliz,  noble.     Emma^  a.mrse. 

,  French  Names, 

Brian,  or  Bryant^  shrill.  Zewt^,  from  Ludowicke,  refuge  of 

G'wy,  the  mi9leh>e.  the  people. 

FfiMAtE  Names. 
Blanch,  white.  Charlotte,  all  noble* 

Names  NOT  iNCLPDBD  IN  these  Classes, 

Hugh,  Dutch,  high,  lofty.  Lancelot^  Spanish,  a  little  lance,  ^ 

Jome$^  from  Jacobs  beguUing. 

Female  Names.  '  : 

R0K,.  the  common  term  of  the        as,    Augusta,   Frances,    Gear-. 

flower.  .  giQiM%  Jane,  froni  Joan ;    the 

There  i^nioreover  a  class  of  female        Tatter  derived  from  John,  PAu 

names  formed  from  the  names         tifpa.  Set. 

of  men  bv  feminine  terminations, 

^  We  proceed,  secondly,  to  consider  the  rise  and  progress  of 
surnaipes.  By  surnames,  is  not  intended  sirnanies,t\<?.  sire** 
names,  or  names  of  the  sire,  but  names ^^np^radded  for  the 
sake  of  further  distinction. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  as  people  multiplied,  as  know* 
ledge  increased  and  became  diffused,  and  as  commercial  inter* 
course  was  extended,  reference  to  individuals  became  indis- 
pensable, even  in  ordinary  conversation,  and,  without  endless 
circumloctitions,  and  the  most  tedious  descriptions,  reference 
to  absent,  and  especially  to  distant  persons,  would  be  impos-^ 
sible.  It  became*  necessary,  therefore,  either  by  relative  or 
local  terms  of  reference,  as  many  individuals  would  in  process 
of  time  bear  the  same  name,  to  distinguish  which  John,  or 
William,  was  meant.  We  observe  that  this  was  in  somd 
degree  felt  in  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  world; 
hence  the  name  of  the  father  was  often  added  to  designate 

Witwaldi  raling  many ;  Wilfred,  much  pence ;  Willihert,  much  brightness  t 
WUlihrad,  much  increase.  **  So  the  French,  who  cannot  prono«race  Wi 
have  turned  it  into  Philli,  as,  Phillibcrt.  Many  names,  wherein  we  have 
Will,  seem  translated  from  the  Greeke  names  composed  of  IIoXu;,  as, 
Polydamus,  Polybius/' &c. 

*' This  name  hath  beene  most  common  in  England  since  King  William 
the  Conqueror,  insomuch  th»t  vppon  a  festival  day  in  the  court  of  King 
Henry  the  Second,  when  Sir  WUliam  Saint-John  and  Sir  William  Fitz- 
Hamon,  especiall  officers,  had  commandied  that  none  but  of  the  name  of 
William  should  dine  in  the  great  chamber  with  them;  they  were  accom-^ 
panied  with  a  hundred  and  twentie  WillianiSy  all  knights,  as  Robert  Mour- 
tensis  recordetb.''— ilimo  1173. 
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the  particular  individual  referred  to,  09,  Caleb  the  eon  of 
Jephunneh,  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun ;  or  adding  the  name  of 
the  fiither,  with  the  term  ben  or  son,  as,  Melchi  Ben-Addi^ 
Addi  Ben-Cosam,  Cosam  Ben*£lmadam;  whence  doubtless 
originated  sirnames  or  sirenames,  and  from  which  have  been 
formed  A  copious  class  even  of  modern  surnames. 

This  natural  mode  of  naming  was  followed  by  the  Gre^a* 
and  other  nations,  and  descended  to  our  ancestors ;  as,  Ceon* 
red  CeolwaldiHg,  Ceonred  son  of  Ceolwald ;  Ceolwald  Cuthr 
ing,  Ceolwald  son  of  Cutht.  We  find  also  that  the  son  of 
Eadgar  was  called  Eadgaring,  the  son  of  Edmund,  Ed- 
manaing4 

The  old  Normans  did  the  same,  prefixing  the  term  Fitz, 
derived  from  Filz,  as  John  Fitz-Uobert,  John  the  son  of 
Robert ;  Robert  Fitz-Richard,  Robert  the  son  of  Richard : 
the  Scotch,  Mac ;  as,  Mac  Donald,  the  son  of  Donald :  the 
Irish,  the  contraction  O' ;  as,  O'Brien,  or  of  Bri^n,  the  son 
of  Brien  :  and  the  Saxons  affixed  the  word  son ;  as,  Robert- 
son, t.  e.  Robert's  son. 

But,  although  this  was  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
naming,  it  was  insufficient  for  genealogical  and  le^^  re- 
ference ;  and,  as  occasions  frequently  occurred  to  refer  to  the 
fiimily  from  which  an  individual  descended,  or  to  which  he 
belonged,  the  Romans,  after  the  league  with  the  Sabine^ 
adopted  a  new  class  of  names,  which  they  called  Nomina  and 
Nomina  Gentilitia,  the  former  being  called  Praeoomina. 
These  new  names  continuing  hereditary  in  families,  inost 
ingeniously  distinguished  them. 

^^  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  1000,' '  says  Camden,,  ^'  S3^*«» 
names  began  to  be  taken  up  in  France;  and  ia,England  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or  else  a  very  little  before,  uaflfa: 
KingEdward  the  Confessor,  who  was  aU  Frej^chijBed.!' 

^' This  will  seeme  strange  to  some  Englishmen  and  Sci»tis$- 
men,  which,  like  the  Arcadians,  thinke  their  surnames  as 
ancient  as  the  moone,  or  at  least  to  reach  maqy  an.age 
beyond  the  Conquest*'* 

There  are  two  important  reasons  for  concluding  that  family 
names  were  introduced  by  the  Normans :  the  first  is,  that  we 
have  no  evidence  of  surnames  being  previously  used  in  England;^ 

*    As,   I  x«PO$  T  9  AwUKh.      Also,    <^  MHNIN   ait^i,   Gu^,    Tl'^yiicchv 

*Ax*Xi9a-.''— //tW. 
t  Camden's  Remaines.  X  William  of  Malroesbury,  Lib.  primo^ 

§  As  a  proof  of  this,  Camden  refers  to  Ibe  mode  of  signatQre  to  deeds 

»nd  legal  documents  before  that  event,  which  was  ^*  but  sobsigned  with 

crosses  and  single  names,  without  suroames,  in  this  manner,  in  England ; 

4r  Ego  Endredus  coofirmavi.  4*  ^fSO  Edmundus  corvoboravi.  4-  Ego  Si'- 

garius  conclusi.  +  Ego  Olfstanus  consolidavL*' 
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and  the  second  is,  that  the  most  ancient  names  of  this  kind 
were  evidently  borrowed  from  the  names  oftowns  and  villages 
in  Normandy ;  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  village  of  that  country  whose  name  was  unrepresented  in 
England.  ' 

In  the  first  instance,  it  appears,  that  the  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  great  men  who  adventured  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
who  called  themselves  after  their  landed  possessions.  ,The 
fashion  thus  introduced,  a  markeul  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  former  being  known  by 
their  names,  it  became  a  disgrace,  or,  at  least,  a  mark  of 
inferiority^  to  haV/O  but  one  name,^  which  induced  others, 
who  could  not  boast  patrimonial  estates,  to  call  themselves 
by  the  names  of  the  places  of  their  nativity. 

Those  names,  therefore,  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
names  of  places,  may  be  considered  as  the  first  class  of  sur- 
names. •        ' 

I.  Norman  :  Albigny,  Argenton,  Bract/^  Benfoe^  Bonoile^ 
Bovili  Cayty,  DeoreuXy  Ferrers^  Gournat/,  Harecourt^  J^wcy, 
Mortimer^  Marmian,  St.  Maure^  Montfort^  Mortaigne^  NevtUy 
Tankemill^  Traey,  Warren,  &c.  Of  this  class  also  were  sudi 
as  began  with.tne  French  particles,  de,  du,  des^  de  la,  and 
the  nam^  which  commenced  or  terminated  with  the  syllables 
aiiar,  beau,  bois,  champ,  cort,  court,  tux,  faut^  font,  mont,  sainct, 
rtall,  vauxy  vil;  many  of  which  continue,  and  which  the  reader 
can  easily  supply;  as  se^n  in  the  modern  names  amongst  us, 
Courteau,  Beaumont,  Champ,  Cortnell,  Estcourt,  Devreux, 
Fantcourt,  Fontleroy,  Fremont,  Sainct,  contracted  to  St.,  Duval, 
Vautin,  BdDil. 

^^  Out  of  places  in  Britaine,  came  the  families  of  Saint 
Aubiny  Mortey,  Dinaut,  lately  called  Denham,  Dole,  Balun, 
Conquest,  Vawrt,  LasceUs,  Bluet,*'  &c. 

"  Out  of  other  partes  of  Fraunce,  from  places  of  the  same 
names,  came  Courtney,  Corby,  Bollein,  Crevecour,  St.  Leger, 
Bohun,  St.  George^  St.  Andrew,  Chaworth,  St.  Quintin, 
Crorges,  Villiers,  Cromar,  Paris,  Reime,  Cressj/,  Fines,  Beau* 
mont,  Coignac,  Lyons,  Chalons,  Chaloner,  Estampes  or 
Stamjoes.^' 

^'  Out  of  the  Netherlands,  came  the  names  of  Lovayne, 

*  '*  The  daughter  and  beire  of  Fitz-Hamon,  a  great  lord,  as  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  in  the  librarie  of  the  industrious  antiquary  Master  John  Stowe, 
writeth,  wlien  King  Henry  the  First  would  have  married  ber  to  his  base 
Sonne  Robert,  she,  first  refusing,  answered  : 

**  *It  were  to  me  a  great  shame, 

To  have  a  Lord  withoutn  his  twa  name.' 
Whereupon  the  king  his  fatUer  gave  him  the  name  of  Fitz-Roy,  who  after 
^as  earle  of  Gloucester,  and  the  onely  worthy  of  his  age/'— i^tmatW. 
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Oauniy  Ipreiy  Bruges,  MalineSj  Odingsells^  Tourfiay,  Doway, 
Buers,  JBeke,'  and,  in  latter  tLgeSy  Uabridgecourt,  Robsert, 
Many,  Grandison,'*  &c. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  the  revolutions 
which  in  the  course  of  \ears  take  place  in  language,  will 
easily  observe  many  orthographical  variations  which  have 
taken  place  in  some  of  the  above  terms  in  descending  to  us ; 
indeed,  Camden  assures  us,  that  the  modem  termination  of 
field  and  well,  with  which  many  surnames  end^  were  originally 
corruptions  of  the  last-named  Norman  syllable  «!/;  and,  in  a 
hasty  pronunciation,  there  is  certainly  fiir  less  difference  to 
the  ear  than,  when  they  are  written,  is  presented  to  the  eye. 
He  instances  Baskerfield,  Somerfield,  Dangerfield,  Turberfteldr 
Greenefield^  Sackefieid,  and  Bosv^ll,  Freshvbell;  for  Baskervil, 
Somervil,  Dan^ervil,  Turbervil,  Greenevil,  Sackvil,  and  Bos- 
sevfl,  Preschevil. 

II.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  this  practice  introduced,  and 
countenanced  by  the  great,  and  carrying  with  it  immediate 
evidence  of  its  utility,  would  be  followed  hj  others,  who, 
having  neither  the  means  nor  desire  of  obtatning  Norman 
names,  would  resort  to  the  analogous  and  patriotic  plan  of 
deriving  their  names  from  corresponding  local  considerations^ 
in  their  own  country ;  as,  Allington,  jtpseley,  Berkeley,  Booths^ 
Ctaphum,  Clifford,  Clinton,  Clevdon^  Cotton,  Carie,  Crew, 
Carminordj  Douglas^  Dimoe,  Jjacrey  Essex ^  'Framingham^ 
Fanshaw^  Fetherstony  Gordon^  G^ring^  HUmletortj  Hastings^ 
Hevdon^  Henningharn^  Hicham^  Hume^  Hardes^  Kniv^on^ 
KiuigreWj  Leigh^  Lea^  Lumley^  M&rkham^  Alarwood^  Murrtty^ 
Needehousy  Jralgrave^  Poininss^  Popham,  Prideaux^  Pen- 
rudocky  Ratcliffej  Buscarrocy  Seaton^  St€0ordy  Stanhope,  Sy- 
denham, Thaxtoriy  Tremaincy  Trevoircy  WentzBorthj  "Windsory 
Winningtony  Whitney y  Willoughbyy  Woderington.  Several 
^  these  were  Cornish  families,  of  whoni  Camden  says  he  had 
heard  this  rhyme, —  ' 

"By  Tre,  Ros,  Pol,  Lan,  Caer.  and  Pen, 
You  may  know  the  most  Cornish  nifn/' 

In  addition  to  these  enumerated  by  Camden,  it  would' be 
easy  to  add  a  copious  li^t  derived  from  viUages,town^,  eitiesj 
and  counties;  as,  Aberdeeny  Angusy  Appleby y  Argyky  Arundely 
Bedfordy  Beverleyy  Barnetty  Sostony  BerwickyBuckinghain^ 
Bothy  Birminghamy  Chithestery  Chestery  CoHHle,  Gfare, 
Cliiheroey  Comwally  Cumberlattdy  Derby y  Dudley yJOs^michy 
Dysarty  J)  unbar y  Dumfries y ,  Effinghaniy  Elgen,  E'oeshafny 
Everinghamy  Exetevy  Fifey  Gainsboroughy  (ralwayy  HaKfyxj 
HastingSy  Jffarwich,  Htdly  Huntmgdbny  Jrmney  Kdi^ty  Aeit^ 
singtony  Kentishy  Kingston^  Lancastery   Lanarky   Leicester, 
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LtncQlfij  Lewes^  London^  Lowth^  LatdlaWj  Linlithgow,  Licfn 
ji^ld^  Mansfield,  Mayo,  Mearton,  Meath,  Marlow,  Montgomery, 
Murray,  tfewpqrt,  Newton^  Poole,  Preston,  Richmond,  Rip- 
pon,  Ross,  Koxburgh,  Rye,  Salisbury,  Selkirk,  Shields, 
Shield,  Stirling,  Sutton,  Sutherland,  Turriff,  Warwick^ 
Wells,  Weston,  Whitby^  Wickam,  Wtibam,  Wilton,  Wiltshire, 
mnchesterp  Wigan,  Woodstock,  York,  8cc. 

III.  There  is  another  class  of  local  tenns,  the  names  of  coun* 
tries,  for  the  adoptionof  which,  as  family  names,  it  does  not  seem 
so  easy  to  account;  for,  although  it  has  beep  suggested,  that 
probably,  on  the  settlement  of  a  foreigner,  he  may  have  received 
or  adopted  the  name  of  his  country  as  thai  of  his  family,  this 
would  not  account  for  the  names  of  England  and  the  ad«* 
jective£itg/i5A/  and  as  nothing  can  be  determined  hereon  with 
<:ertainty,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  conjecture. 

The  names  to  which  we  refer  are,  Bigod,*  Britton,  Bur-' 
goin,  Champneys,  Cornwallis,  England,  English,  Flanders, 
Flemings  France,  French,  Germain,  Gascoign,  Holland,  Ire^ 
land^  Irishf  Lombard^  Mann^  Moore,  Picard,  Poland,  Pole, 
Saxon^  Scotland,  Scott,  Virginia,  Wales,  Walsh,  Welch,  Wal^ 
lays,  Wallice  or  Wallis^  In  ancient  records,  many  of  these 
are  preceded  by  the  article  le. 

It  appears,  also,  that  all  names  before  which  qf  was  pre* 
fixed,  ^^  which,"  says  Camden,  ^^in  Cheshire  and  the  North, 
was  contracted  into  a, — as,  Thomas  a  Dalton,  John  a  Standish, 
Adam  a  Kirkby;^  those  that  in  Latin  records  commenced 
with  de,  and  those  which  were  originally  preceded  by  at;  aa^ 
At  More,  At  Slow,  At  Ho,  At  Bower,  At  Wood,  At  Browne, 
&c«  were  local  names.  As  the  particle  in  familiar  conver3a* 
tipn  was  often  incorporated  with  the  noun,  so,  at  length,  in 
many  cases,  it  was  in  writing ;  hence  originated  the  combina** 
tions  Atwood,  Atwell,  &c.,  while  caprice  and  heedlessness 
were  ferther  manifested  in  instances  where  the  particle  was 
entirely  dropped,  and  in  others  to  which  an  s  final  was  added, 
as.  Combes,  Crofts,  Gates,  Groves,  Hills,  and  numerous 
others,  which  may  be^  seen  in  the  syllabic  tables  of  local 
names  in  page  323  of  this  essay.  The  various  prefixes  referred 
to  appear  to  have  been  scrupulously  retained  until  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  tte  Fourth.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
instances  of  the  corruptions  of  surnames,  which  have  pro- 
gressively taken  place.  A  writer  in  the  first  volume  or  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  gives  the  following;  with  whom, 
although  we  ao  not  entirely  agree,  yet  his  examples  illustrate 
this  remark:— i^woy,  from  L'aine, — Ducane,  (Duquesne,) — 
Sinclair,    (St.  Clair,)— iSo/Ztiiger,    (St.  Leger,) — Urosvenor, 

^  t.  e.  By  God;  another  terra  among  tho  Fi'cnch  for  a  Norman,  because 
the  Normans  were  in  the  constant  hpbit  of  i^seveiatiom 
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(Ghrandveneur,) — Omrier^  (Guerrier,) — Sh&oel^  (Cheval,)^ 
Arwidely  (Hirpndelle,)  —  MounsheVy  (Monsieur^)  —  Disney^ 
(De  Seffnai.) 

The  learned  Camden  instances  the  foHowin^  as  eorruptioH» 
of  local  names: — Whitegift,  Powlet,  Bacon,  Creping,  Alshop^ 
Tirwhit,  Antrobusi  Heather,  and  Hartshome. 

In  addition  to  the  terms  adopted  or  modified  from  the 
names  of  countries,  towns,  villages,  and  less  definite  sitaa- 
tions,  there  are  others  borrowed  n'om  the  names  of  rivers ;  as, 
Colder,  Croc,  Derventwater,  Eden,  Esgill,  Grant,  Hartgill, 
Lone,  liunn,  Stoure,  Swale,  Tamar,  Tyne,  Trent,  Ttoutheckt, 
Wampull,  &c.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,' that  some  long 
names  owe  their  origin  to  the  union  of  the  Chi*istian  name 
with  that  of  the  place  of  residence.  * 

The  utility  of  family  names  was  felt  in  proportion  as  the 
practice  of  adopting  them  prevailed ;  and  as,  after  an  inven- 
tion^ mankind  soon  consider  themselves  unhappy  unless  they 
can  participate  in  its  benefits^  even  though  they  were  comfort- 
able before  they  heard  of  it ;  so  the  disadvantage  of  being 
without  surnames  was  soon  considered  a  serious  evil,  and  io" 
deed  was  felt  as  such,  in  proportion  as  a  family  rose  in  rank 
and  influence.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  adopting  them^ 
gradually  descended  to  the  inferior  classes,  and  ab^ut  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second  they  became  universal ;  and,  as 
it  was  impossible  that  local  terms  could  suffice  to  designate 
the  individuals  or  families  of  a  nation,  human  ingenuity  was 
urged  to  adopt  other  modes  of  naming,  which  it  readily  sup- 
plied, according  to  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  ih^  parties 
named,  or  of  those  who  named  them:  thus,  while  some 
adopted  the  names  of  their  fathers,  or  what  we4iave  previously 
denominated  sirenames,  others  were  called  after  their  cor- 
poreal peculiarities,  or  intellectual  or  moral  distinctions; 
some  were  distinguished  after  the  nature  of  their  abode^  or 
after  some  conspicuous  object  in  its  vicinity;  while  others, 
less  favoured,  became  the  victims  of  their  nurse's  folly,  and 
received  childish  or  foolish  names;  or,  of  the  ridicule  of  their 
neighbours  and  associates,  from  some  lamented  &iling  or  cir- 
cumstance, whose  concurrent  irony  or  merriment  doomed 
them  and  their  families  to  unmerited  distinction,  untH  the 
cause  of  it  should  be  forgotten,  or  a  greater  degree  of  bene- 
volence prevail. 

iV.  The  fourth  class  of  surnames  we  shall  therefore  con- 
sider as  suggested  by  the  ancient  mode  of  distinction  to  which 

*  Id  reference  to  local  names,  Camdea  has.  this  remark: — *' Neither 
must  all,  having  their  names  from  places,  suppose  that  their  ancestors 
were  either  lordes  or  possessors  of  thetn ;  but  may  assure  themselves,  that 
they  originally  came  from  theto,  or  were  borne  at  them/' 
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we  baVe  already  referred,  by  adding  the  word  son,  or  pre* 
fixiag  some  term  of  eauivalent  meaning  to  the  name  of  the 
fiither  or  mother*  Altnough  we  have  considered  this  mode  as 
actually  employed  in*some  degree  bv  the  Hebrews  and  subse* 
<][uent  nations,  yet  they  merely  used  them  as  temporary  dis* 
tinctions,  and  not  as  hereditary  family  names,  which  was  a  (ar 
more  modern  invention. 

It  is  not  possible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  adjust  with 
pi^ciston  the  actual  order  of  precedence  of  the  various  classes 
of  names ;  indeed,  there  can  be  uo  doubt  that  many  of  them 
sure  strictly  contemporary  in  their  origin;  and  the  order  we 
adopt  will  be  often  rather  for  the  sake  of  method  and  distinct 
tioA  than  as  demonstrative  of  priority  of  rise.  In  Domesday 
JBook,  the  earliest  record  of  our  surnames,  there  are  names 
dcorived  from  locality,  from  parentage,  and  from  office,  while 
there  are  some  without  surnames,  who  are  placed  last,  as 
persons  of  less  consequence. 

The  anecdote  we  have  referred  to,  in  the  reign  .of  Henry 
the  First,  shows  that  great  ni?n  had  then  adopted  this  mode 
of  naming,  Fitz-Hamon,  meaning  the  son  of  Hamon ;  apd  we 
have  already  shown  that  it  was  a  common  mode  of  naming 
among  the  old  Normans. 

Some  of  these  names  have  descended  to  us,  as,  Fitzherbert, 
Fitzroy,  &c. ;  and  we  have  seen  it  employed  in  the  establisii- 
ment  of  new  families  even  in  our  own  times. 

Numerous  are  the  names  of  this  class  commencing  with 
macy  which  have,  like  the  former  class,  become  the  names  ^f 
English  families,  as,  Macdonald^  Mac/arlane,  &c. 

The  analogous  contraction  O',  adopted  in  the  sister  island, 
is  less  &miliar  among  us  ;  indeed,  it  has  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  intermarriages  and  interchange  of  residence  h^ve 
been  less  common  in  this  connection  than  between  the  Scotch 
and  English. 

The  termination  son  is  very  familiar  with  Us.  ^'  This  class 
of  surnames,"  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  '^is  not  so  exten- 
sive in  number  as  frequent  in  occurrence.  There  is,  I  may 
safely  affirm,  scarcely  a  parish  in  the  kingdom  where  one 
or  more  of  these  surnames  is  not  to  be  found  :*"  Adamsou^ 
jiUmion,  Da^vidson^  Donaldson^  JEdmondsen^  Gilberison,  Heriri^ 
saUf  Jameson,  Jenkinson,  Jobson^  Johnson^  Jacobson,  Neilson, 
(Nealsoriy)  Oliv^^rsoriy  Pattrson  (Peterson^)  Richardson^  Eo^ 
bertsonj  RobinsoHy  Rogersony  Rowlandson^  Stephenson  or  SUven^ 
s^n,  Th^mason^  IViUmmson, 

To  this  class  may  He  referred  those  Christian  names  which 
have  become  surnames,  without  addition  or  alteration,  and 

•  New  Montbiy  MagiKiDo,  No.  13»  Vol.  UI. 
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mA  «s  l^Ye^.tdLwc «  or  esm  pmssing  to  this  ^ste  j  as,  ^dbra* 
hamt  Absalomi  Adrian^  Alexander^  Alwin,*  Alien  or  AUan^ 
AmbroscHAugcl,AnscLmy Arnold^  Buldwin^^  Beonett,»  «.  Benetf 
from  Benedictus,  Berni^rd^  Botolph^  Clement^  from  Clemeifs^ 
Cut  liberty  Daniclr  Dunstan^^  Edgar^  Emery  i  from  Aroary,^ 
/'VrZ/jT,  FrancUy  Fauii,^  Gabriel^  Garretty^  GeorgCy  Gilbert^ 
Giles,  from  Julius,  Godfrey ^^  Godard^*  Gpdwin;  u  e.  Win 
GoiL  Gregory,  Grriffith^^  Griffiny\^  C^V*^  Hector^  Benry, 
Herbert^  Herman,^  ^  HeweU^^^  Humphreys^  Jaeob^  James^ 
Jervisy  JosceUn  ( Joscelyn)/ ^  Ingram,^  ^  Isaac,  Kenard,^^ 
Lambert^^  ^  Lawrence^  Lazarus,^  *  Leonard^  Lewis^^ '  Mar-^ 
tmy  Meredith,^  **  Merrickt  Miles,  Michaei^  Jlorgaa,  Maurice, 
Neale,^^  Nicholas^  .Ncrntan^^*  Noel^^^  Oliv€f\  itom  0\v9^ 
Osbern,  i.  e.  Hou9e-bom»  Osmund-  or  Osmond,  u  e.  House* 
peacQ,  Oweny*^  Patmck^  Paul,  Payn  o^  Fayne^^h  PfnUpy 
Quintin^^  Ralfy  Haymund  or  liaymondy^'  Handall^  i.e. 
Raaulpa,  Romainy  i.  e»  Romaine,  Sampson,  SamuelfSyioeaitry 

'  TlH>se  were  alf  Cirktisin  namef  fonneriy. 
»  Batd^  i.  e.  bold ;  icwv  *»  e.  ¥ictory.  .1 

'  Dun  sig^nified  9 .  moantaiD,  .now  writteu  Z^cwn ;  and,  #<^  ivaa  a  tervii? 
nirtion  of  the  superlative  degree.  ,      . 

*  Rich  or  powerful. 

^  •  Fmm  the  Savon  Fulk^  (feople. 

^  From  tl|e  German  GerMrd^  si^rnifying  alHo^ardtiess;*  G^«f  meant  alls 
thns  the  word  6r«T»aft  denoted  ^//iftettv  .     . 

'  From  Godfredt  i.  e,  God's  peace* 
.    *  German,  Godly  disposition. 

♦  Brit.  Strong-fttlthed.  .1 
"•  Aa«ri»th.                                                           *                       .  .^ 

.   "  A'^oid©. 
**  Ger  roan, -7' General  of  an  armyp  .    •  ,.i*    v 

**  From  Helius,  sun-bright.  .     .     ■:* 

**  A  diminntiTefrom  Jost,  i.e.  Jostelin,  in  the  old  Nether^ad  Un- 

gnage,  from  whence  it  is  said  to  haye  come  with  Joscelin  of  Lovan^  sod 

of  Godfrey,  earl  of  Brabant,  progenitor  of  the  honourable  Perc^s.- 
**  G-erman,— fnoro  iSfti^ctf,,  an  angsd.  ... 

.   **  Saxon,— of  kind  disposition.  ,        '     t  '  •"     .      ' 

^  Saxpn,--fair-lamb,  according  to  Cantden;  far-famou8.7-Z.¥t^« ,  ,.^  , 
■•  Hel>rew,*-Lord*8help.  •'  '    , 

"»  From  Lodowike,  Refuge  of  the  people.  *^ 

*•  Brit.i^the  roaring  of  the  setk.^^kinsworik,  <   -  *    r  i".       ^ 

^*  Neale  is  evidently  derived  from  Nigel«  and  U  alfirajf  lii^!l|^,ui 

the  <dd  Latin  records.  \     .  .i    ; 

«•  Converted  kuto  asarname  from  the  tomm&n  noon  Kortti6il3i-oiin^*' 
^'   JProm  the  Latin   fitUuHs,    first  giv«it  fa  iiotioitr  of  ttic^    fatf^f  at 

Christ's  birth,  to  such  as  were  then  born. 
^  From  St.  Owen  of  France;  or  from  0^iis» ;£ithec^iihla«  io  Her- 

coles ;  or  from  Eogienitis,  nobly-born.— CWtfwfcn.  ^  ,w  ,  .      *    , 

^*  From  Pii^antM,  exempt  frpqi  inilitaipf  ^n[ice« ., ,v.  •      .  -   t  ., 
'•  From  ^i*tii<ii>,fffth  born.  '        ,.  >  -^ 

•7  German, — Quiet  peace. 
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Siephen\,'  Tkemasy  Valentine^  Vincent^    Walter^    IVairen,  i,.^r 

Such  as  have  taken  s  or  e^  in  passing  to  this  state;  as,; 
j^ldatnsy  Andrews  J  Edmonds^  Edwards^  Evans^^^  Foulks, 
Gtifiths^  IIodge$f  Hughes^  Htcmphreys,  Jacobs,  Johns,  Isaacs, 
Maaocs  or  Madocks^  Mar ks^  Matthews,  Meters,  Phillips^ 
lialfg,  lieynold^,  from  Reinhold,  Richards,  Roberts  or  Robarts^ 
Rogers,  Stephens^  and  corrupted  to  Ste%'ens,  Walters,  IVilliams. 

Camden  recites  the  following,  as  surnames  found  in  Domes- 
day-book, derived  from  Christian  names  in  use  about  the' 
time  of  the  Conquest,  many  of  them  have  descetided  to 
us : — "  Achard,  Alan,  Alpheg,  Aldelme,  Aucher,  Anselin, 
Anseintf  Ansger,  Askaeth,  Haskuith,  Alberta,  Bagot,  Bald" 
ric,  Bardolph,  Belchard,  Berenger,  Beruer,  Biso,  BHent/ 
Canut,  KnotU,  or  Cnute,  Carbonell,  Chettell,  Coif,  Cor* 
bet,  Corven,  Crouch,  JOegort/,  Dod,  Done,  Donet,  as  it 
seemeth  fro  Donaius,  Dru,  Duncan,  JJurand,  Fadid,  Edolph, 
Egenulph,  Elmer,  Eudor  or  Ede,  Fabian,  Fulcher,  Gamelin, 
Gemegan,  Girth,  Goodzmn,  Godwin,  Goodrich,  Goodlucke, 
Grime,  Grimbald,  GtMcelm,  Guthlake,  Haco  ot  Hake,  Hamon, 
Hamelin,  Harding,  Hasting,  Herebrand,  and  many  ending 
in  brand,^  Herman,  Hervye,  Herward,  Howard,  Hewara, 
Hubald,  Hubert,  Huldrich^  Jollan,  Jpll,  contractedly  from 
Julian,  Juo,  or  Jue,  Kettell,  Leo/win,  Lewin,  Levin,  Liming, 
Macy,  Maino,  May  nerd.  Metier,  Murdac,  Nele,  Norman,^^ 
Oddo  or  Hode,  Oger,  Qlave,  Orso  or  Urso,  Orme,  Osboi^ne, 
Other,  Payne,  Picotte,  Pipard,  Poutz,  Puntz,  Reyner,  Remy^  . 
jftolph,  Rotroc,  Saer,.  Searle,  Semar,  Sewal,  Sanchet,  Siwatd, 
Siward,  Staverd,  Star,  Swain,  Sperwicke,  Talbot,  Toly, 
Tofoy,  turgod,  Turrold,  Turstan,  Turchill,  Uctred  or  Oughtred, 
Ude  or  ftvian,  Ulmer,  Wade,  Walarand,  Wistan,  Winoi\ 
Watklin,  Warner,  Winebald,  Wigod,  Wigan,  Wimarc, 
Woodnoty  &c." 

' .  Although  most  of  these  family  terms  have  been  derived 
from  males,  yet  some  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
inaternal  names, -^ as,  Fitzparnelly  Emson,  Grace,  Mawde, 
Maudleus,  Sec. 

V.  Another  class  of  names,  still  more  remarkable,  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  familiar  abbreviations  or  corruptions 
of  these  and  similar  names  viritb  the  same  addition ;  but, 
wfietber  it  happened  that  the  father's  nick-name  was  adopted 

*  As  it  is  Iband  written  Gaarinus,  Camden  derives  it  from  the  Dutch 
Gerwm^  ali-victorious. 
'  t  From  Ivon,  the  term  nsrd  for  John  about  the  Conqueror's  time. 

J  From  Mad,  t.  e.  Good,  in  the  Welsh. 

§  A  stirring  up. 
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for  the  son's  hereditary  name,  or  that  the  son  in  derision  was 
nick-named  from  his  Other's  right  name,  it  is  in  yain  for  ns 
to  conjecture ;  the  probability  is^  that  there  were  not  wanting 
examples  of  each,  for,  in  familiar  conversation,  we  generally 
abridge  the  names  of  children  and  dependants,  and  of  those 
with  whom  we  make  free.     The  following  are  of  this  class: — 


Anson, 
Benson, 
Benison, 
Beison 

Bilson, 


•I 


Colson^ 
CoUison, 

Daasanj ' 

now 
Dawsonj 

Dtmson,  ) 
Z>mM0n^  S 
Dickfon,  ] 
Dixon, 
Dobson,      ) 
Dabinsony  ) 
Emerson, 
Gibson, 
Harrison, 
Sanson, 
Hulson, 
Hodson,     ) 
Hodgeson, ) 


■} 


Audrew. 
r  Bennett, 
^      i.  em 
f  Benedict. 

{corruption  of 
William. 
(  Cole, 
I    i.e. 
f  Nicholas. 
i  Davison, 
<      I.  e. 
(.  Davidson. 

Daniel. 
Richard. 

Robin. 

Emery. 

Gilbert. 

Henry. 

Hankin. 

Huldric. 

Roger. 


Jackson,      from 

Jamieson, 

Janson^ 

Judson, 

Kitson, 

iMfnpson, 

Lawson, 

Maitison, 

Nelson, 

Paiison, 

Robson,  ) 
Robison,  y 

Samson, 

Simson, 

Saunderson^ 

Ttmson, 

TTunnson,   \ 

Thompson^  5 

Watson, 

Wilson, 


James. 

James. 

John. 

Jude. 

Christopher. 

Lambert. 

Lawrence. 

Matthew. 
r  Neaie, 
\    ue. 
(Nigel. 

Nichohu. 

Patrick. 

Robin. 
C  Sampson, 

I       ^ 

(.Samuel. 

Simond. 

Alexander. 

Timothy. 

Thomas* 

Walter. 
William. 


Under  this  class  we  may  properly  place  the  surnames 
formed  by  the  adoption  of  the  unaltered  nick-name ;  or,  by 
the  addition  of  5  or  es,  corresponding  with  the  modes  of  forma- 
tion from  regular  Christian  names  already  referred  to. 

Betty,  Christiey  Christj/,  Cole,  Davy,  Deny,  Dick,  Dunsi* 
Frank,  JIall,i  Jack,  Law,  Mund,X  Neale,  Rob^,§  Thorn,  Wa^^ 
-With  tte  addition  of  s  or  es: — Coles,  CTtpp*,||  Da^oie^  or 
Davis,  Griggs,!  CHbbs,  Harris,  Hodges,  Jacks,  JtineSy 
Lawes,  Mills,**  Sandys,  Sams,  Sims,  Tims,  Watts,  Wills^  WiiHsy 
Thorns. 

*  For  Duncan  or  Dunstan. 
t  For  Harry;  see  CaoHlen. 

I  For  Edoinnd. 

§  The  o  now  pronounced  long,  Eoby. 

II  For  Crispin. 
JK  For  Gregory. 
•♦  ForMUes. 
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To  this  class  may  be  fiirther  referred  family  names  ending 
in  ins  or  kins^  which  may  be  considered  diminutive^s  formed 
from  the  father's  name  by  this  addition :  thus,  At-kihs^  i.  e. 
little  Arthur;  Collins ^  from  Cole,  i.e.  Nicholas;  Dickins^ 
i.  e,  little  Dick;  Dawkinsy  from  David;  Donkin^  from 
Donald ;  GibbinSy  Gibbon,  or  Gibbons^  from  Gilbert ;  Hig- 

Sinsy  Hitchins,  Hugginsy  Hutchingy  or  Hutching'Sy  from 
lughes;  Jenkins^  from  James;  Judkinsy  from  Jude; 
Lambkinsy  from  Lambert;  PerkinSy  from  Peter;  RazolinSy 
from  Ralph ;  RobinSy  from  Robert ;  Simkiny  from  Simond ; 
Tomkinsy  from  Thomas;  Watkinsy  from  Walter;  Wilkinsy 
from  Williams,  &c. 

From  these  diminutives  have  been  formed,  analpgously  to 
the  two  divisions  of  nouns  already  noticed,  by  the  aiddition  of 
Sony  the  following  and  similar  names : — Atkinsony  Dickinsony 
Hutchinsony  Jenkinson,  Rawlirtsony^RobinsonyTomkinson. 

Upon  the  same  principle  are  formed  several  names,  by 
addition  of  the  French  termination  et  and  ot;  as,  Bartletty 
from  Bartholomew;  Billety  from  Bell;  Colletty  from  Cole ; 
Elliotty  from  Elias  ;  Hacketty  formerly  Haket^  from  Make ; 
Huett  or  Hewetty  from  Hughes;  Milletty  from  Miles;  Rogety 
from  Roger;  Willoty  from  Will,  &c. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten^  in  the  analysis  of  these  names, 
that  many  have  been  greatly  contracted,  and  others  strangely 
corrupted;  as,  Awbry  or  Aubrey ^  formerly  Aubry,  from 
Alberic ;  Bennetty  from  Benedict,  already  noticed ;  £llis,  for- 
merly EliSy  from  Elias;  Frerryy  from  Frederick;  Jessopy 
from  Joseph ;  Terry y  from  Theodoric,  &c.  . 

And  the  following,  being  names  of  those,  who,  from  affected 
piety,  or  the  too  common  propensity  of  mankind  to  ridicule 
those  who  are  more  moral  and  religious  than  themselves,  had 
adopted  or  received  the  names  of  canonized  individuals;  as^ 
Saint  Ebbe,  Saint  Olye,  Saint  Osyth,  which  were  contracted 
into  Tabbe,  Tolye^  lowsy  &c. 

-Of  this  kind  are  the  names  Bevansy  Bythell,  Benimiy  Boweny 
Parry y  Proberty  Pnghcy  Pricey  Pritchard,  Powelly  which, 
although  not  corruptions  of  saints'  names,  are  corruptions  of 
the  following  Welsh  terms,  —  Ap-Evans,  Ap-Ythell,  Ap- 
Enion,  Ap-Owen,  Ap-Henry,  Ap-Robert,  Ap-Hugh,  Ap-Rice, 
Ap-Richard,  Ap-Howell,  &c. 

VI.  The  names  forming  the  next  class,  to  which  we  shall 
refer,  are  derived  from  some  remarkable  object  contiguous 
to  the  place  of  birth,  residence,  or  employment;  or  from  the 
direction  of  the  party's  situation  from  such  object.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  intended  to  show  the  etymological  formation  of 
many  names  which  may  not  have  been  considered  to  have  a 
local  reference*     These  we  shall  classify  thus : — 
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Compounds  of  Aker,    or  Acre,    from  the  Latin  Ager;   Alcekwraij 

Goadacre,  Wkiiaker,  i  e.  Wbite-aker,  Ace. 
I^c,  Back,  Bee,  or  Beake,  a  ferry ;  as,  Backley^  Beck,  Sic, 
Of  Bank  and  its  Compounds : — Bankes,  Brockksbank,  Brooisbankj 

Fairbank,  &c. 
Barnes, —  Bamesley,  &c*, 
Barrow,  Burrow,  Bury,  Burgb,  Brough,  Berry  or  Borough^  from  the 

Latin  Burgus. 

These  s^nonymes,  with  the  exception  of  Brough,  have  all 
become  distinct  surnames.  They  are  greatly  used  in  ter- 
minating names  of  towns,  which  terms^  as  we  bave  already- 
shown,  are  often  employed  as  hereditary  family  names. 

Btt^th,^9L9,  Be^ckf  Beackej/t^c. 

Bent,  a  place  where  rushes  grow, — Bentiey,  Bently,  i.  e.  Bent-like, 

BentaUf  i.  e.  Bent-town,  Ac. 
Bold,  a  fen,^Bold,  Appold^  i.  e.  Apbold,  Godbold,  &c. 
Borne  or  Burn,  a  sea, — Burnside,  Bomkoim,   Blackburn,  Milbum, 

Osborne,  &c. 
Bottom  or  Botham,  a  small  deep  valley,  —as,  Botiomlei/^  Ramabettam*, 

Longbottamj  Sidebottom^  IVinter botham,  Higginbottom,  &c. 
Bridge,--:as,  Bridge^  Bainbridge^  Woodbridge^  &c. 
Bye,  from  the  Hebrew  Beth,  a  habitation,  (Africus),  —  ^j^c/if.  By- 
grave^  By  water  ^  Crosby  ^  Eaaterby^  Kirby^  i.  e.  Kirkby,  Palmhy^ 

Richardby,  &c. 
Capell,  I.  e.  Chapel,— as,  Capel,  Chapell,  Chappell,  *c. 
Cave, — as.  Cave,  &c. 

Castle,—  as,  Castle,  Hardcastle,  Horncastle,  &c. 
Chamber, — as,  Chambers,  &c. 

Church,— as.  Churchyard^  Whitehurch^  i.  e.  White-church,  <fec. 
Car,  a  watery  place  where  alders  grow,—  as,  CVirr,  Carsdahj  &c. 
Caster,  f .  e.  Chester,— as.  Chest erjfieldy  Chesterman,  <fec. 
Chase, — as,  Chase;  &c. 

Clay  or  Clev,— as,  Barclay,  Clayton,  Clayfield,  &c, 
Cleve  or  ClifT,— as,   Cietve^  Cleiand,  AlcUff,  Hinchlif,  Reekc&ff, 

mcliff,&c. 
dough,  a  deep  descent  between  bills, — as,  Clough,  &c. 
Cob^  a  harbour, — as,  Cobb,  Cobden,  Cobhqm,  &t.  • 
Coombe,  a  valley,— as,  Coombe,  Coombs,  Coombes,  BurCinnbe,  Edge'- 

combe,  Farncomb,  &c. 
Cope,  the  top  of  a  high  hill,*— as.  Cope,  Copeland,  Copland,  Cop- 

ley,  &c. 
Cote, — as,  Cote^  CoteSy  Prescott^  &c. 
Croff,t  a  farm, — as.   Croft,  Crofts^  Crofton,  A'shtroft,  Bearcroft^ 

Calcroft,  Hiicroft,  Kowcro/t,  &c. 

*  A  writer  in  the  third  volume  of  Ibe  New  Monthly  Mag:azine  considers 
these  names  as  terms  of  ridicule  of  those  who  originally  bore  them ;  we 
<;oitsidf^r  them  to  Iiave  a  local  reference. 

t  Translated  by  Abbo  Floriacensis  iu  Praedium,  a  (arm.  Our  ancestors 
Movkld  say  proverbially  of  a  very  poor  man,  that  **  He  hadne  Tofi,  ne  CrtftJ* 
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Cross,— as,  Cro«f,  Crosse^  Qr^aky^  Twycross^  &c. 

Dale,— as,  Dale,  Dalton,  Coverdaie^  Dimsdale^DiysdMie,  Langdale^ 

Littledaie,  &c. 
Delle^  a  dike,— as,    Blundell,   Cedeli,   Cundell,   Rundell,   Sandell, 

Warded,  &c. 
Dene,  Dean,  or  Dane,  a  small  valley,  the  opposite  meaning  to  Down,—* 

as.  Dean,  Ilaldane,  &c. 
Den, — as,  Denham,   Dennett,  a  diminutive,   Cobden,  Dryden^  Elh 

den,  Ac, 
Dike,  Dyke,  or  Dyche,— as,  Di/ke,  Dyche,  &c. 
Ditch,  ^  as,  Habdifch,  Mildttch,  d:c. 
Dock,— a?,  Baldock,  &c. 
Don,  for  Ton,  t,  e.  Town,  from  the  exchange  of  the  dentals  d  and  i; 

also  Don,  a  corrupiion  of  Down,— ^s,   Down,  Downes,   Baildon^ 

Brandon,  Gordon,  tJ addon.  Hay  don,  Kingdon,  &c. 
East, — as.  East,  Eastmarl,  Eastey,  Eastkope,  Eastcott^  Sic. 
End, — as,  Overend,  Towmend,  Townmd,  &c. 
Eye,  Ey,  or  Ay,  a  watering«place, — ^as,  Eyton,  Baldey,  &c. 
Farm, — as,  Farmworth,  &c. 
Fell,  craggy  and  barren  hills, — as,   Fell,  Felg4Ue,  Feltonj  GrenfeU^ 

Green/ell,  &c. 
FenUf-^'ds^  Fenn^  Pent  on,  Fenwkk^  &Cp 

Field.*     The  names  with  this  termination  are  very  nuinerouft,  and 
^  iuapy  of  them  can  be  reodily  supplied  by  the  reader,— as,  Barfieldj 

Frtshjieldy  Littlejield^  &c.  &c. 
Fold,— as,  Nettlefoldy  Pen/old,  Wars/old,  &c. 
Ford,  —as,  Forrf,  Bayfordy  Doimjord^  Efford^  GArJord^  Horsford^ 

Oxenfot^d^  &c. 
Frith,  a  plaia  amidst  woods. — as,  FrtV^,  &c. 
Gariielt,  a  great  granary, — as,  Garneit^  Sic. 
Garth,  a  yard, — as,  Garth y  Applegarth,  Hi>garth,  &e. 
Gate, — as,  Gates^  Falgate^  Heygate,  Southgate,  &c. 
Giil,  a  small  water, — as,  Gill,  Gilham,  Folhtrgily  &c. 
Glin,  Glyn,  Glynn,  a  dale,— as,  Glynn,  Sic.. 
Grange,  a  barn,— as,  Grange^  Qruinge,  Grainger^  ^c. 
Grave,  a  ditch  or  trench, — as.  Graves,  Bargrave,  Blagrave^  Redgrave, 

Wingrave,  Ajc. 
Green,— as,  Greenway,  Greenfield^  &c. 
Grieve,— as.  Grove y  GroveSy  Milgrovey  &c  . 

Hale,   Hall,  or  Haule,  from  the  Latin  Aula  :  in  some  names  changed 
^inlo  AJil,-r-as,  flo/e,  Haksy  Balfordy  JUnuty  Overslly  WhettaUy 

Wetenhall,  &c. 
Ham,  home  or  house,    sometinies  abridged  to^  Am,<r^aB,   Badhamy 
Bonhanij    Berkhum,.  Bodenhamy,  Borham,   Garnhamy    Grahamy 
Mettamy  &c, 
Howse,'-as,  Backhouse,  Whitehousey  &c. 
Hatch,— as,  Hatch,  Halchardy  &€• 

*  Camden  is  of  opinion,  that  many  names  with  tliis  termination  have 
been  corrupted  from  vtY^.  ^ 
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Haugh  or  Hough,  a  grceo  plot  in  a  Tallej,*-a9,  HoughUm^  &c. 

Hay  or  Hey,  a  hedge,:— as,  Hay^  Hayety  Uaydan^  i.  e.  Hed^edown, 

Hayttr,  Haywardj  &c. 
Head,  a  foreland  or  proroontory, — as.  Heady  Broadhead,  Redhead, 

Weathtrhead^  Whitehead^  &c. 
Heath, —as,  Heathy  Heaihfield,  &c. 
Heme,  a  house,— as,  Heamy  Heamty  &c. 

Hide,  as  much  land  as  one  can  plough  in  a  year,— as,  Hidey  Hpde,  ftc. 
Hill,  often  changed  in  composition  into  Hull  and  Ell,— as,  HiHy  HuUy 
HiUhousey  Hillmany  Hullocky  i.  e.  Hillock,  and  HiUetty  Elton,  i.  e. 
-     Hilltown,    Blundelly   Cowelly  Farhill,   Gadselly   Poth'dly   Raven- 
hilly  &c. 
Holme  or  HulAie,  plain  grassy  wet  ground, — as,  Holmesy  Hulmcy  &c. 
Hold,  a  tenement, — as,  Holdnvorlhy  Sternhold,  &c^ 
Holt,  a  wood, — as,  Holt,  Holthouse,  &c. 
Hope,  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  a  low  ground  amidst  the  tops  of  hills, — as, 

Hope,  Covrthope,  Stanhope,  &c. 
Horn  or  Hume,  a  comer, — as^  Harney  Hornby,  Corthorn,  Lang- 
horn,  &c. 
How  or  Hoo, — as.  How,  Howe,  &€. 
Hunt,— as,  Hunty  Huntleyy  &c. 
Hurst  or  Herst,  a  wood,— as,  Hursty  Broadhuniy  Goodhnrsty  Wtlmi- 

huTity  &c. 
Jog,  a  meadow,— as,  Ingraniy  Browning,  Ewings,  Godhig,  Goddingy 

Gouldingy  JBardingy  &c. 
Kay  or  Key,  a  landing,  a  wharf,— as,  Kay^MeySy  Bankey,  Shankey,  Sec. 
&nap,-asi  Knap,  Knapper,  &c. 

Knole,  the  top  of  a  hill,— as,  Knowlu,  Knowles^  Knowllis,  Sec, 
Kyrk  or  Kirk,*— as,  Kirk,  Kirby,  Kirkland,  Kirkham,  i.e.  Church- 
house,  KirknUm,  Hobkirk,  Selkirk,  &c. 
Lake,— as,  Lake,  Bidlake,  Wedlake,  &c. 
Land, — as,    Ackland,  Buekland,    Cowland,    Freeland,    Morelandy 

Strickland,  &c. 
Lath,  a  barn, — as,  Latham,  i.  e.  Bam-house,  &c, 
J^w,t — as,  LaWf  LaweSy  Forlawy  fVardlawy  &c. 
Le,  Lee,  J^ea,  Ley  or  Leigh,   a  place  or  pasture,— as,    Lea,  Lee, 
Leigh,  Letand,  Apperley,    Ashley,   Bailey,  Bradley,   Burleigh, 
Cowley,  Eveleigh,  Kingsley,  i&c. 
Lock,  a  place  where  rivers  were  worshiped,— as,.  LoCke,  Mortlocky 

Mulock. 
Loppe,  an  uneven  place  which  cannot  be  passed  without  leaping, — 

as,  Dunlop,  Haslope,  Trollop,  &c, 
Lonnd,  a  place  among  trees,— as,  Lowndes,  &c. 
Marsh,— as.  Marsh,  Marshman,  Titmarsh,  &c. 
Mead,—  as,  Mead,  Bidmead,  <&c. 
Meadow, — at,  CowmeadoWy  Meadowcrojt,  &c. 
Mill,— as,  Mills,  Millman,  Milfordy  &c. 

•  From  jevgtax*),  t.  c*  the  Lord's  house. 

f  **  A  hill,''  says  Camden,  "  among  the  Northern  Scottishmen." 
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More,«»a8,  Moorcy  Ashmore,  Whitmorey  &c. 
Moss,--as,  MosSy  Mosly,  Moseley,  &c. 

Ness,  t,  «•  a  nose,  a  promontory,— as,  Hartness,  Harkness,  &c» ' 
Nore  or  North,*— as,  Norreyy  North,  Northage,  NoTthcott,  North- 
over,  &c. 
Over  or  Ore,— as,  Overall,  Overend,  Wendover,  &c. 
Pen,  the  top  of  a  hill,— as,  Penn,  Penton,  &c, 
Pkt,— as,  Pitts,  Pitman,  &c. 
Prat,  a  meadow,— as,  Pratt,  Pratman,  &c, 
Pole,— as,  Pole,  Walpole,  &c. 
Pond,— as.  Pond,  Vipond,  &c. 
Port,— as,  Allport,  Davenport,  &c. 
Ridge  or  Rig, —as.    Ridge,    Rig,    Riggs,  Aldridge,  Brownrigg, 

Mugridge,  Surridge,  &c. 
Rill,— as,  CockeriU,  Cotlerill,  Jodrill,  Penrill,  Terrill,  &c. 
Ring,  an  enclosure, —as,  Bowring^  &c. 
Rithy  or  Rith,  a  ford,— as,  Punrf/A,  &c. 
Road,— as,  Roadley,  i.  e.  Roadpasture,  &c. 
Row  or  Raw,  a  street, — as.  Row,  Rowe,  Rawell,  &c, 
Ros,  a  heath,— as,  Ross,  Rossiter,  &c. 
Ry,  (from  Rive),  a  shore,  coast  bank, — as,  Baldry^  Barry,  Curry, 

Currie,  Garry,  &c. 
Sand, — as.  Sands,  Sandhurst,  &c, 
Scarr,  a  scraggy  stony  hill, — as,  Scarr,  Scardale,  &c. 
Shaw,  many  trees,  or  the  shadow  of  trees,— as,  Shaw,  Bradshaw, 

Eamshawy  &c. 
Schell,  H  spring,  —as,  Baterschell,  &c. 
Shot  or  Shut,  a  keep,— ^s,  Oakshott,  &c. 
Side  or  Syde,  any  kind  of  local  respect, — as,  Heaviside,  Handasyde, 

Kinleside,  Sidebqtham,  Sec. 
Skell  or  Skill,  a  well,  in  old  Northern  English, — as,  Gaitskill,  SkilU 

man,  &c. 
Slade, — as,  Slade,  Barslade,  &c. 
Sineth,  a  smooth  plain  field,— as,  Smethurst,  &c. 
South, — as.  South,  Southey,  Southcole^  &c. 
Strand,t    Stroad,  or  Stroud,    the^  bank  of  a  river,— as.    Strand, 

Stroud,  drc. 
Sted,  a  standing-place,«— as,  Stedman,  Ansted,  Felsted,  &c. 
Stey,  a  bank,«ras,  Anstey,  &c. 
Stoke  or  Stow,  a  place,— as,  Stokes,  Stokeley,  &c. 
Straith,  a  vale  by  a  river, — as,  Straithway^  &c. 
Terople,-^as,  Temple,  Templeman,  Templeton^  Sec, 
Thorp,  a  village,-r-as,  Thorp,  Althorp,  Cawthorp,  Epthorp,  &c. 
Thw^it,  a  word  that  was  often  used  in  the  North  as  the  termination  of 

the  name  of  a  town,— as,  Thwaites,  &c. 
Toft,  the  scite  of  a  house,^— as,  Toft,  Sec, 

*  At  formerly  preceded  many  of  the  names  derived  fVom  locality,  in  re- 
ference to  the  cardinal  points, 
t  Some  derive  it  from  the  Dutch  Hwoit,  a  pasture.    ^ 
I  See  Croft. 
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Too,  a  town,— as,  Ashtan,-  Barttn,  Den$on,  EUoa,  Eylon,  Thcam^ 

ton,  Ac. 
Tor,  a  t6wer, — ^as,  Tarlin,  Ac. 
Trey,  frpm  Tref,  a  tpwn,— as,  tjawtrey,  &c. 
Upp, — as,  Upperton,  Bartup,  &c. 
Uuder, — as.  Underwood,  &c. 
Wald  or  Wild,  a  wood,— as^  WUde,  Wildman,  Sic. 
Wall,  a  corruption  of  Vil,  according  to  Camden, — as,  Wall,  Wails, 

ElwallySic. 
Ware  or  Wear,— as.  Ware,  Wareham,  Sec. 

Ward, — as,  Ward^  Harward,  Hay  war  dy  Milward,  Woodward,  &c. 
Wash, — as,  Wa$khoume,  &c. 
Wast,  a  desart, — as,  Wastfitld^  &c. 
Way,— as,  Way,  Wayland,  Back  way,  Strangeway,  Sic. 
Well,  or  corrupted  to  Will,— as,  Weiis,  With,  Welland,  Wilhy,  Bay^ 

will,  CrentftU,  HamdcU.  Hartmll,  WhUwell,  &c. 
West,  —  as.    West,    Westcotty    Western^    Westky,    i.  e.    West-place, 

Weston.  &c. 
Wick  or  Wich,*  the  curving  of  a  river,— as,  Wick,  Fenwick,  &c. 
Wood, — as.  Wood,  Woods,  Woodman^  Cawoody  Greenwood^  &c.      , 
Worth,t — as,  CharUsworth,  Coteswortk,  Farmworth^  &c. 
Y2Lrd,^2i8,  Jppleyard^  Churchyard^  &c. 

It  moreover  frequently  happens,  that  names  are  com* 
pounded  from  several  of  these  syllables;  as,  Cqtlinghamj 
Cunningham^  Manninghaniy  JRivington,  &c. 

VI.  Another  class  of  names  was  evidently  derived  from  the 
terms  designating  the  employments,  trades,  and  professions  of 
mankind  :  as.  Archer^  Arrowsmilhj  Baker^  Banister,  i.  e.  Bal- 
neator;  Barber^  Baxter^  i.e.  Bouleng^r;  Sowyer^  Branevy 
Brewer^  Brewster y  Butcher^  Carpenter ^  Carver ^  Cartwright, 
Chandler^  Chauser,  i.  e.  Hosier ;  Collier ^  Cooper ^  Cook,  Cutter ^ 
Dancer^  Draper^  Driver^  Farmer^  Ferrier,  Fisher,  Fowler, 
Fuller y  Gardiner^  Glover ^  Goldsmith^  Grooniy  Gunner,  Harper j 
Hedger,  Huntery  Jovnery  Millery  Pavnter,  Plater y  Plumbery 
Potticaryy  Pottery  Po'rttry  Proctory  Quarriery  Sadlery  Saltery 
Sawyer,  Skinnery  Smithy  Shepherdy  Singery  Slater,  Stowety 
Tannery  Taverner,  Taylory  Tillery  Turner,  Tyler ^  Wdlkery 
I.e.  Fuller,  in  old  English;  Weaver^  Wheeler y  Jfrighty  Sec. y 
with  many  corruptions. 

That  families  should  have  been  named  from  the  partictilar 
employment  of  an  individual,  appears  to  us  much  more  sur- 
prising than  that  such  names  should  have  been  formed  from 
the  names  of  places,  conspicuous  objects,  or  from  Christian 

*  Wick,  with  the  t  short,  signified  as  above ;  with  the  i  long,  it  denoted 
a  spring. 

f  Fr4>m  Weorthid,  a  poss^ssioli,  according  to  Africus ;  a  court  or  place, 
Abbo ;  and  a  fort  and  isle,  according  to  Killianus. 
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|i4iiDas ;  but,  yth^n  we  reflect,  tlwt  befot'e  the  use  of  s^ufnaraes, 
it  must  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  ip  order  to  distinguish 
men  by  their  Christian  names,  to  employ  additional  terms  of- 
diistinction,  as  William,  the  son  or  Kobert,  or  William 
Robertson;  or  William  of  Wakefield,  William  Wakefield; 
so  we  may  presume  it  was  not  unusual  in  referring  to.  another 
William,,  less  conspicuous  for  bis  landed  property,  or  the 
place  of  his  residence,  than  for  skill  in  his  trade  or  eniploy- 
roent,  to  distinguish  him  by  the.  description  of  William  the 
Baker,  or  WilTiaro  the  Carpenter ;  which,  from  the  force  of 
custom,  when  names  became  hereditary,  would  be  WiUiami 
Baker  and  William  Carpenter. 

With  a  little  needful  latitude  of  application,  we  may  ac- 
count for  names  terminating  with  the  syllable  man:  as, 
Arman,  Bowman^  Bnclgtmdn^  Chapman^  Denmcmj  Flaxman^ 
Freeman^  Haymdn\  Hillmchy  Hindman^  Holman^  Hymdn^ 
Jnman, ,  Jarmanj  Kirkmcm^  Masterman^  Newman^  JHtmany 
Ploughman  J  Shearman^  Spdmariy  that  is,  learned  man;  Sted^ 
man,  Storkmanj  Waterman,  Woodman^  &c.*  , 

On  the  same  principle,  we  may  account  fpr  names  derived 
from  offices  and  dignities:  as  Abbot,  Archdeacon, .  BailUe^ 
Bailft/,  or  BofyHey,  (bailiff";)  Baron, Beadle,  Bishop,  Bond,  (that 
is,  roaster  of  a  family ;)  Burgers,  Butler,  Cardinat,  Champion, 
Chamberlain,  Chancellor,  Chaplin,  (bhaplaih;)  Chevalier, 
Clark  Qv  Clarke,  (clerk;)  Constable,  Deacon,  Bean^  Duke, 
Earle,  Falconer^  Fellows ^  Forester^  Forrester^  Forsier^  Fost^r^ 
(that  is,,  noiirisber;)  Fowler,  Franklin,  Fryer,  Gentleman^ 
Heywa^d,  (that  is,  conserver  of  the  army ;)  Judge,  Justice, 
Jiempe,  that  is.  Soldier,  King,f  Knight,  Landseer,  Latimer^ 
(that  i^,  interpreter;)  Leach,  Leader,  Lord,  Major,  Maj/or, 
Marquis,  Marshall,  Messenger,  Monk,  Nun,  Page,  Palmer, 
(that  is,  a  pilgrim,  who  carri^  palm  in  hiB  return  from  Jeru- 
salem ;)  Parsons,  Pope,  Priest,  Prince,  Prior,  Proctor,  Reeve^ 
Sargent,   Sergeant^  (serjeant;)    Sheriff,  Spenserie^    (that  is, 

•  In  accountiog  for  ihe  corruptions  of  some  of  these  namesr  Camden 
justly  considering  that  alterations  had  been  made  to  conceal  inferiority  of 
origin,  observes,  *'  yet  the  like  names  were  among  the  noblest  Romans,  as 
Figqlns,  Pictor.  Fabrititts,  Srrihonius,  SaHnator,  RusttcuH,  Agricola, 
Carbo,  Funarius,  &c.  And  who  can  deny  but.  Ihcy  30  named  may  be 
gentlemen,  if  virtue,  wfiich  is  the  80|ilc  of  gentrie,  shall  ennoble  tliero  j  and 
Virtus  (as  one  saiethj  fiutll  prselusa  est  omnibus  patet,  Allieit  Doctour 
Turner,  in  a  book«  against  Stephan  Gardiner;  saieth  the  contrary,  exem- 
plifying of  their  owne  names.  At  which  time  wise  was  the  man  wlio  told 
my  Lord  Bisho|)  that  his  oame  was  not  (rttrdinir,  as  the  English  pronounce 
it,  but  Gardiner,  with  the  French  accent,  and  therefore  a  gentleman." 

t  Probably,  (says  Camden,) .  for  tliat  their  ancestors  were  such,  served 
auch,  acted  such  parts,  ox^  were  kings  Of  tlie  Beane,  Christmas  Lords,  fiu;» 
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steward;)  Squire  or  Squires,  (esquire;)  Stezoartj  (that  is, 
steward;)  WoodrecDe,  leotnarij&c* 

y  III.  But  as  the  preceding  classes  of  names  were  insuffi- 
cient  to  particularize  the  knultiplying  families  of  our  fore-^ 
fethers,  from  their  trades  and  employments  they  proceeded 
a  further  step,  and  designated  their  families  from  the  im- 
plements they  used ;  but,  whether  it  was  that  the  individual 
was  remarkably  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  particular 
implement  selected,  or  that  any  peculiar  circumstance  in  his 
history  was  connected  with  it,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  It 
is,  however,  evident,  that  we  have  a  class  of  names  of  this 
description ;  as,  Ba^at,  a  staff;  Bag,  Ball,'  Bodkin,  Bell,  Bowles, 
Box,  Canmn,  ChaUace,  Crickett,  Crook,  Dart,  Fortescu,  strong 
diield;  Gtmn,  Hammer,  Hook,  Key,  Knife,  Lever  ot  Leaver, 
MaUett,  Maule,  Patten,  Fenn,  Pistol,  Pitcher,  Pott,  PuUey, 
Spear,  Shovel,  Seabag,  Staff,  Webb,  W&yitaff. 

IX.  The  next  class  of  names  to  whidk  we  shall  refer,  is 
derived  from  the  names  of  animals ;  nor  will  we  pretend  to 
determine  whether  the  first  application  of  these  terms  implied 
any  supposed  coincidence  in  the  qualities  and  propensities  of 
the  individuals  to  the  animals  whose  names  they  bore ;  or 
whether  any  peculiar  circumstances  occurred  in  some  degree 

*  Connected  with  this  class  of  names,  a  circnmstance  occnrred  in  the 
year  1619  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  but  for  the  evidence  of  its  being  a 
fact,  might  l}e  imagined  a  mere  ingenious  play  upon  words. 

At  the  assizes  held  at  Huntingdon  before  Judge  Doderil,  in  the  month 
of  July,  the  following  were  the  names  of  the  jury,  and  if  a  comma  is  placed 
between  tlie  Christian  and  surname  of  each  person,  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
joke,  will  make  it  appear  a  veiy  curious  and  august  company  of  worthies: 

Maximilian,  King  of  Joseland. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Godmancbester. 

George,  Bnke  of  Summersham. 

William,  Marquis  of  Stokely. 

Edmond,  Ehrle  of  Harford. 

Richard,  Baron  of  Bythorne. 

Robert,  Baron  of  St.  Neot's. 

Stephen,  Pope  of  Newton. 

Stephen,  ^Cardinal  of  Kimbolton. 

Huitapfary,  Bishop  of  Bergden. 

Rol>ert,  Lord  of  Wazely. 

Robert,  Knight  of  Warwick. 

William,  Abbott  of  Stukely. 

William,  Dean  of  Old  Weston. 

John,  Archdeacon  of  Paxton. 

Peter,  Squire  of  Kaston. 

Edward,  Fryer  of  Ellington. 

Henry,  Monk  of  Stukely. 

George,  Gentleman  of  Spaldwick. 

George,  Priest  of  Graf  ham. 

Richard,  Deacon  of  Catworth. 

Thomas,  Yeoman  of  Barham. 
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to  associate  the  two  animals;  the  names  in  question  are  such 
as  die  following : — Badger,  Bear,  Boar,  Buck,  Bull,  Bullock^ 
Bruin,  Cat,  Colt,  Doe,  Fox,  Hare,  Hart,  Hind,  Hogg,  Hound, 
Kidd,  Lamb,  Lepard,  Lion,  Metcalf,*  Otter,  Soe,  Squirrell, 
Sti^g,  Wolff. 

Bird,  Blackbird,  Bulfinch,  Bunting,  Bustard,  Buzzard, 
Capon,  Chick,  Chicken,  Cock,  Celly,\  Coote,  Crake,  Crane, 
Crow,  Cuckoo,  Dawe  or  Dawes,  Dove,  Drake,  Duck,  Eagle, 
Falcon,  Fench,  Fla,  Gander^  deed,  GolMnch,  Goldhawk,  Goose, 
Gosling,  Greygoo^j  Gull,  Handcock,  Hawk,  Heathcock,  Hen, 
Hem,  Heron,  Hewlett  or  Hewlett,  Hobby  or  Hoby,  Hooper, 
Jay,  Kite,  Knot,  Lark,  lAnnett,  Mallard,  Martin,  Merlin, 
Moorhen,  Nightingale,  Partridge^  Parrott  or  Parratt,  Peacock, 
JPAeasant,  Pigeon,  Plover,  Pye,  Suail,  Raven,  Rook,  Sheldrake, 
ifnipe.  Sparrow,  Sparrawhawk,  Stare,  Starling,  Stork,  Storks  or 
Storkes ^Swallow,  Swan,  Swift,  Teale,  Thrush,  Titnumse,  Widgeon,, 
Wildgoose,  Woodcock,  Woodlark,  Wren. 

Base,  Bn^eeme,  Burt,%  Codd,  Crab  or  Crabbe,  Cockle,  Dolphin^ 
JPish,  Gurnard,  Herring,  MuUett,  Pike,  Pikerilt,  Plaice, 
Salmon,  Sole,  Sprat t,  Trowt,  Whale,  Whiting. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  all  these  natnes  were  directly 
^>6rrowed  from  animals.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  houses 
•frequently  bore  some  sign,  that  the  name  of  the  sign  often 
;became  the  resident's  family  name,  as  Thomas  at  the  Bull, 
,and  William  at  tibie  Dolphin,  subsequently  became  Thomas 
JBuil  and  William  Dolphin. 

X.  On  account  of  local  vicinity,  names  have  been  borrowed 
;from  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits;  ^%  Aider,  Ash^Beechy 
.Birch,  Broomey  Buddy  Bushy  Cloves y  Codling y  Cocky  Elder,  Elnty 
.FearUy  Ftgg,  Filbert,  Flower,  Grape,^  Hawthorne,  Hay,  Leek, 
'Lemon,  Lilly,  Maple,  Nutt,  Onion,  Orange,  Peach,  Pear,  Peat, 
.Peftry,Pine,  Pink,  Primrose,  Suinde,  Read,  Reed  or  Reid,  Rice, 
Rojsjp,  Shnubb,   Sprigg,    Thorn,   Vetch,  Vine,    Willow,    Wood^ 

•  <^Oar  ttame  (says itbe  ingenious  Metcalf)  came  by  a  noble  vigorous 
,acti(Mi  infofmQr  tiioos.    It  is;  supposed  that  England  was,  in  that  remote 
period,  almost  covered  with  wood,  and  that  there  was  a  great  many  wild 
creatures  in  the  wood;  and  that  what  men  ^ere  therein,  were  without 
(names.     Two  being  together,  they  saw  a  red  four-footed  creature;  they 
,  could  not  imagine  what  it  was.    One  said,  have  you  not  beard  of  lions 
,  being  in.this  wood?  iHe  answered  he  had,  but  never  had  seen  any  such 
thing.    So  they  conjectured  that  that  was  one  which  they  saw.    The  crea- 
ture advanced  a  few  paces  towards  them.    One  of  the  men  ran  away ;  the 
other  determined  to  meet  it.     Now,  the  animal  happened  to  be  neither 
'iBore  nor  less  than  a  red  calf:  so*  be  that  met  it  got  the  name  of  Metcalf; 
,  amd  he  that  ran  away,  got  the.  name  of  Lightfoot." 

t  A  name  for  a  b^ck^d  An  the  West  of  England.    See  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  Vol.  III.  No.  15,  from  which  we  have  quoted  most  of  this  class 
of  names. 
J  See  Camden. 

2 
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Cursjf  or  Curson,  the  stock  -of  a  vine;  Chestity  dr  Chaynoy^ 
that  is,  the  oak.  Before  most  of  thes^  Ai  was  fcMtnerly  fA^e* 
fixed  as  At  Ash,  At  Beech,  'Sto.  As  in  local  names,  already 
noticed,  many  corruptions  have  foUo^ired  the  familiar  pronun- 
ciation of  such  of  these  as  commenced  with  a  vowel,  giving 
us  the  names  of  Tash,  Telder,  Toke,  &^.-^dr€>pptag  the 
initial  A  and  unitinc^  the  T  to  the  noun :  tkis  also  originated 
Tubhv^  from  At  Abby;  Tktnd^  from  At  the  End,  &c. 

Xi.  Another  class  of  names  aj^pears  to  be  derived  from  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  individuals,  simply  stated,  eitfaerad- 
jectively  or  substantively,  without  an^  figurative  comparison 
or  allusion,  as  in  some  oi  the  preceding  classes;  as  Barrat^ 
subtile;  Bland,  Blunt,  Blyth^  Bold^  Chri^ian^  JJogood^  /Jryy 
Drinkwaler,  Early,  Faitkfuly  Fair,  Free,  GaUardj  that  is, 
frolick ;  Gof/^  Giddy ^  Good  or  Goode^  Goodhart^  Goodtnattj 
Hardy,  Uasiie^  Hopful^  flumMe,  Jdle^  Jolly  or  JoUie^  Keene, 
Makepeace^  Manly ^  Meek,  Merry,  Merriman^  Moody^  Prai^ 
Proud y  Quick^  S.vagc^  Sharp,  MtV^,  that  is^  clear;  >5bfcr, 
Sptedy,  iSiillf  Stilbnan^  Strange,  Sure^  Sweety,  Truman^  tViU^ 
Witty,  Youtig,  ChariPy,  Faith,  Fear,  Hope,  Wilde,  Wtldman, 
Lovepower,  Ferity,  Vtrtue,  &c.  ^ 

XII.  Names  derived  from  physical  allusions  or  pcieulia- 
.rities,  but  whether  it  was  in  the  absence  of  intellectual  or 
.moral  excellence,  the  reader  is  at  full  liberty  to  conjecture; 

as  Armsti^eng,  Back^  Beard,  Etaek,  Bigg  or  Big^s,  Both/, 
Boncj  Broady  Broadfttad^  BrowUy  Blund,  Blundeil^  that  is, 
flaxen  hair;  Chin^  Cornfoot^  Cramp,  Oismp,  Dark,  Dunn^ 
Footy  Footheady  Gagh,  red;  Green^  GreatheadyGfiggs,  ko9Lrse; 
^Grty  or  Gray,  Gwin,  white;  Hair,  Hand,  Heady  Legg,  Lights 
Lightfooty  Little,  Livermorf,  longy  LoWy  Lowniatiy  Longnwn, 
Mottlty,  Payney  Pigotty  that  is,  speckled^  Prettie  or  Pretty y 
Reddish,  Bedheady  Hedrnauy  Russelly  Scarlett,  Short,  Smally 
Snmllbof/e,  Stropg,  Strortg-ith^arniy  Smft,  Thitky  Tongucy 
*  White,  Whitehtady  WliittlKky  Yelloxely,  Young. 

XIII.  Some  fhmiiies  are  distinguished  by  tiames  which  in- 
dicate some  peculiar  circumstances  which  must  have  iden- 
tified  their  founders  with  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  states 
of  the  weather,  or  divisions  of  time  or  distance ;  as^  Dayy  DeWy 
Fairweather,  Fogg,  Fo>ty,  triday.  Frost,  Furlong,  Hailstone, 
Holidayy  Murchy  May,  Merryweathevy  Miles,  Misty  Monday y 
M'oor)y  Noel,  Sity  SnoWy  Spring,  Summers^  Tempe^y  ^4V"^> 
Weeksy  Winter y  &c, 

XIV.  The  next  class  of  names  to  which  we  refer,  is  derived 
from  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  from  those  fruits  of  industry, 
or  of  employment,  into  which  its  product  has  been  converted, 

*  Subtile/from  the  old  book  of  Petreboroogli^ 
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^me  of  these  names  may  have  origiiuilly  intimated  some  penu^ 
rious  hftbits^  or  tho^  iaorditiate  attachments,  resiiltitig^  from* 
c^idity,  which  have  in  every  age  unhappily  characterized  too> 
many  of  our  feUowtcreatures:  as,  Brass^  Emery ^  Farthings 
Gold,  Half  penny  y  Marks  f  Money  ^  Moneypenny^  Noble^  Penny  j 
Hichf  Riches 9  Uust,  Silver,  Steel,'  Twopenny,  &c. 

Xy.  The  facetious  powers  and  satirical  propensities  of 
mankind  have  ever  displayed  themselves,  in  connexion  with 
names;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  otheifwise  to  account  for  some 
herieditary  names.  The  proneness  to  indulge  in  fictitious  and 
ridiculous  names  must  be  recollected  by  every  reader,  among 
his  early  associates.  Others  we  shall  place  in  this  class,  that^ 
were  probably  names  of  foundlings,  who  even  now  are  often 
named  frcMn  some  local  or  circumstantial  suggestions,  a» 
Bastard,  Bdcher  or  Behher^  Bidgood^  Bonnymany  Bragg^^ 
Brcac^ace^Broadfoat^BuUerworth,  Canty  Child,  Chubb,  Coward, 
Clutieibuck,  Crookihanks^,Dames,  Death,  Dogood,  Drury,  that 
is,jewell*  6^aodfl^/,  GoodchUd,  G^odenough,  Goiobed,  Hartman, 
Hurry  Gt  U Try,  Hussy  ov  Hussty,  Ironside,  Lightb0(iy^ 
Longshanks,  Lovegrooe,  Alusard,  that  is(,  delayer;  Mummy 
Noddery  Oxlad,  Philpof,  Pilgrim,  Play  fair,  Prettyman, 
Bideout^  Ruhidga,  Scudanwre,  Sheepshanks,  Stravgruuiys,  ^trutt, 
TAoroughgood,  Tippler,  Waddle,  JViseacer,  fTise,  Wiseman. 

XVI..  Some  names  have  been  derived  from  wearing  ap- 
parel, or  things  connected  therewith,  probably  from  the  skill 
of  some  wlio  made  them,  or  the  vanity  of  such  as  wore  them. 
Bonneit,  Buckle,  Cap,  Coates,  Cottm^  trotk,  Gaicoat,  Hat^ 
Hood,  Hose,  Locket,  Silk,  See.  » 

XVII.  Others  from  food,  &c.  as  Allsup,  Gammon,  Negu^,' 
Peasgood,  Peppercorn,  Salt,  Savoiy,  Tripe,  &e.  -  ; 

It  is  presumed  there  are  few  names  but  may  be  arranged 
under  some  of  the  foregoing  heads.  ^  It  must  not  be  forgotted ,^ 
that  in  passing  to  us,  some  nave  been. corrupted  through  igno-^ 

*  The^fqllowing  remarks  from  tlie  aatbor,  frequently  quoted,  ^dl though 
not  relatjnf^  to  English  names,  will,  by  analogy^  in  some  degree,  iliastfate 
the  origination  of  some. 

•*  There  was  a  family  in  Greece  called  Gephyri,  that  is.  Bridges,  who 
tpek  ffaeir  name  from  a  bridge ;  for  when  their  mother  wasdeiitc^r^  of  nine 
obildreB  at  a  birth,  and  in  a  foolish  feare  bad  privily  sent  deven  of  them  (o 
be  drowned  at  a  bridge,  the  father  spdainely  commit^  to  the  bridge,  saved 
them,  and  thereupon  -gave  them  that  name.  Of  these  and  the  like,  we 
may  say,  propiora  sunt  honori,  qaam  ignomiiiiae.  Infinite  are  the  occa- 
sions which,  in  like  manner,  have  made  names  to  persons,  I  will  only  re- 
porte  one  or  two  French  examples,  that  thereby  you  may  imagine  of  others  - 
in  other  places  and  former  ages**' 

**  In  the  first  broyles  of  Fraunce,  certaine  companies  ran^^ing  themselves 
into  troupes,  one  captaine  tooke  newe. names  to  himselfe  and  his  company 
from  the  furniture  of  an  horse.  Among  these  newe  named  gallants,  you 
might  have  heard  of  Monsieur  Saddle,   (to  English  them)  Mounsieur 
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ranee  m*  caj^rice,  particularly  such  as  have  been  introdneei 
by  foreign  adventarers  or  refugees,  for  the  latter  of  whom  ibia 
country  has  happily  long  afforded  an  asylum.  In  many  of 
these  the  sound  will  be  the  only  clue  to  their  origin^  the  illi- 
terate having  endeavoured  to  adopt  the  orthography  thereto. 

We  have  heard  of  a  father  and  son  spelling  their  surname 
differently ;  and  we  once  knew  an  instance  of  a  parent  sub- 
stilutiD|f  an  e  for  a  c,  in  the  word  Duck,  because  the  children 
were  ridiculed  for  their  name.  Several  individuals  we  have 
met  with  who  could  not  spell  their  own  name,  and  when  the 
term  of  distinction  was  somewhat  peculiar,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  first  descendant  who  could  write,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  written  docuinents,  should,  in  his  endeavour  to  adopt 
the  orthography  of  the  traditional  sound,  originate  a  aew 
liame,  for  which  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  account. 

From  the  preceding  observations  we  shall  conclude   this 
division  of  our  subject  .with  the  following  general  remarks. 
\    Names  commencing  with  Fitz^  Mac^  or  0',  or  terininating 
with  Jon,  or  ins  or  kim^  are  derived  from  Christian  names ;  or 
abbreviations  of  Christian  names* 

Names  terminating  with  er,  or  man^  which  is  the  same,  as 
we  may  hereafter  show,  are  derived  from  enliploymenta. 

Names  commencing  or  terminating  with  the  i^yllables  pre- 
viously placed  in  the  style  of  a  dictionary,  are  derived  from 
local  situations. 

.  We  have  treated  this  subject  son^ what  at  length,  observing, 
that  even  our  literary  friends  bad^iven  it  little  attention ;  and, 
considering,  moreover,  that  it  forms  as  legitimate,  a  subject  of 
grammatical  inquiry,  as  the  etymology  of  common  names, 
although  certainly  not  so  important. 

It  only  remains  that  we  speak  of  local  proper  names,  con- 
cerning which,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge ;  nor  is 
it  necessary,  seeing  the  syllabb  Ubte  already  given  in  eluci- 

Bridle,  Le  Ci-oupier,  Le  Oifte,  Hfirrshooe,  Bkte,  Trappiers,  Hoore, 
Stirrope,  Curbe,  Musrole,  Frontstall,  &c.  Most  of  tbese  M^foidi  had  their 
passport,  as  my  author  notetb,  by  Seigneur  de  la  E alter.  Another  captaine 
there  also  gave  names  to  his,  according  to  the  places  where  he  found  them, 
ais  Hedge,  Hieway,  Kiver,  Pond,  "Vine,  Stable,  Street,  Comer,  Gallows, 
Taveme,  Tree,  &c.  And  I  have  heard  of  a  consort  in  England,  \iho, 
when  they  had  served  at  sea,  tooke  names  from  the  equipage  of  a  sfaippe, 
tfrhen  they  would  serve  themselves  at  land,  as  K-eele,  Ballasf,  Planke, 
Foredecke,  Decke,  Loope-hole,  Pumpe,  HiidUer,  €rable.  Anchor,  Misen- 
saile,  Capson,  Maste,  Belt.  S0  tiiat  is  true  which  Isidori  saieth,  names 
are  not  alwayes  given  according  Xo  Nature^  but  some  after  our  oHTie  will 
and  pleasure,  as  we  name  our  landes  and  servants,  according  to  our  owne 
liking.  And  the  Dutchman's  saying  may  be  verified,  which,  when  he  heard 
oT  Englishmen  called  God  and  Dtvell,  saide,  that  the  Engflish' borrowed 
names  from  all  thhigs  whatsoever,  good  or  bad.*^ 
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datton  of  the  etymology  of  family  names,  will  equally  apply  in 
illustrating^  tke  formation  of  this  last  class  of  terms.  It  has 
occasionally  happened  that  individual  names  have  given  rise  to 
local  names,  particularly  in  the  designation  of  newly  discovered 
countries,  tracts,  and  islands,  or  the  establishment  of  new 
towns  and  villages ;  but,  it  has  necessarily  more  frequently 
happened,  that  local  names  have  originated  femily  names;  nor 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  lonff  established  countries,  seeing  the 
majority  of  places  received  tneir  names  before  the  introduction 
of  surnames. 

As  a  general  principle,  it  will  be  found  that  towns  have 
generally  received  their  names  from  local  circumstances,  as  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  sea  or  river,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of 
situation. 

And  in  some  instances  of  compound  terms,  there  has  been  a 
union  of  the  name  of  the  owner  with  the  estate  he  possessed ; 
as,  Melton -Mowbray,  Higham  -  Ferrers,  Drayton -Basset, 
Drayton-Beauchamp,  and  many  others. 

To  the  thoughtful  reader  this  subject  can  scarcely  fail  to 
suggest  many  interesting  considerations,  displaying  even  the 
feelings,  passions,  and  wishes  ,oi  mankind.  Nor  can  he  in 
quitting  it,  fail  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  lives  in  a 
country  where,  and  in  a  period  of  time  when,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth,  although  unaccompanied  by  admired  names, 
will  justly  procure  their  possessor  more  admiration  and 
esteem,  than  the  most  polypous  names  and  adventitious  dis- 
tinctions without  them. 


STOWE. 

Thou  art  an  Iliad  of  a  Garden — Stowe! 

Thy  plan  is  Epic — Homeric  the  glow 

"Which  warmed  the  spirit  that  designed  the  same. 

And  bill  and  vale  confess  the  poet's  flame ; 

Pope  praised, — and  Art  and  Nature  cradled  thee. 

Nurtured  by  each  into  sublimity — 

Stream,  grot,  and  column  are  thine  episodes : 

Time  spreads  thine  oaks,  and  sanctifies  thy  woods. 

Fit  dwelling  for  a  prince — thou  art  a  thing 

For  critic  gaze,  and  wonders  sojourning ! 

But  calm  content,  enjoying  what's  possessed, 

Deem3  thee  too  vast  to  be  by  her  embraced, 

Aod  turns  to  a  small  plot  of  garden  ground, 

Diisp6sed  with  grace,  improving  what  it  found, 

And  lyrical  in  soft  variety. 

Refined  as  art,  and  yet  as  nature  free. 

The  Odes  of  Pindar  in  brief  space  combine. 

The  Epic's  charms,  without  its  length  supine. 
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A  STRE  A:     A    P  q  e  m. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MYRA. 


THE    FOUATH    CANTO. 


**  I  bid  her  think,  and  be,  and  presenrly, 
Wliate'er  her  ambition,  whftt  tlieconnsel 
or  others  wonid  add  to  her,  what  her  dreains 
Conld  more  enlarge,  what  any  precedent 
Of  any  woman-  rising  np  to  gldi'yy 
And  standing  certain  there,  i^nd  in  the. highest, 
Gould  give  her  mofe ;  oay,  to  be  empresfl." 
".  She  has  in  her    , 
All  the  contempt  of  ^loi^y  and  vain  seemins; 
Of  ail  the  Stoick«,  alt  the  trnth  of  Ch^ttans, 
And  all  their  constancy.     Modesty  was  made 
When  she  was  tiist  intended.    When  she  blnslies, 
It  is  the  holiest  thing  to  look  npon ; 
The  purest  temple  of  her  sect,  that  ever 
Made  Nature  a  blest  founder.'* 


Beaumont  and  Flktchbii.. 


I. 

SONG. 


1, 
Aurora's  blushes  part  the  blue. 
And  faintly  tint  the  lawn  of  dew ; 

But^  from  this  high  and  distant  scite 
I  scarce  can  spy  the  £gean  waves. 
Soft-oozing  from  their  nightly  taves. 

Roll  in  uncertain  light* 

^. 

She  comes, --^ the  rosy-fingcr'd*  maid. 
Forth  from  the  ethereal  courts  display'd^ 

The  deity  of  the  dawo;— and,  lo. 
Her  mildly.MintJAg  Hp  hath  kist; 
From  lda*s  foot,  tlh^  sailii^  mut, 

Color*d^like  Irb'  bow. 
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3. 
Sweet  is  thy  blusb,  my  Iphigen, 
As  this  which  decks  fields  forest,  glen; 

And  thus  thy  lover*s  dubious  heart 
Thine  heavenly  smiles  with  radiance  cheer, 
Who  boasts  no  other  glory  there. 

Than  what  thy  charms  impart. 

4. 

Such  is  the  power  of  Beauty's  sway. 
That  her  celestial  influence  may 

Radiate  with  good  the  poet's  soul. 
And  from  his  mere  obscurity. 
Write  him  a  place  of  hoiior  high 

In  Fame's  eternal  roll ! 

5. 
But  when  the  dawn  shall  yield  to  day. 
Then  will  this  glittering  mist  decay ; 

And  shall  my  love  thus  ever  die? 
If  thou,  ere  I,  forsake  this  earth. 
Shall  any  dame  of  nobler  birth 

Control  me  with  her  eye  I 

6. 

But,  oh  !  when  it  shall  set,  thy  beam. 
Then,  then  will  fade  this  gilded  dream. 

As  £ides  the  mist  that  once  hath  been ! 
Dark,  dark,  I'll  shrink  in  silent  grief,  '] 

And  pass  away,  like  Autumn  leaf. 

And  be  no  longer  seen ! 

II. 

To  Antilistos  should  have  pass'd  the  tale, —  .  ^ 

But  I  beheld  romantic  Lausus'  scale, 
With  eagle-spirit  of  poetic  child. 
The  lofty  Ide,  and  gaze  the  prospect  wild ; 
And  sweep  his  rich  harp,  that  in  glad  sounds  rose. 
Now,  meltmg  into  mournful  rafisnig8,-flows 
With  pleasing  sadness.— How  coukl  I  forbear 
To  pause,  to  gaze,  to  list  with  rapture  there  ? 

Fierce  love  or  lust,  opposM  in  its  wild  course. 
With  each  restraint^  increases  ip  its  force ; 
More  restive  as  more  checked, -^foaming  and  higli ; 
While  resolution  &ncy  will  supply. 
Strengthen  in  opposition,  and  still  breed 
O'er- vaulting  thoughts^  the  mofte  it  shall  impede. 

VOli.  II.    PART  II.  z 
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III. 
Ob,  thou !  who  oow  art  thronM  the  stars  among. 
List  to  the  suppii^tions  of  my  soDg ! 
When  Nature  was  one  universal  spring. 
No  blight  nor  blast  to  hurt,  nor  pain  to  sting ; 
When  all  was  concord,  harmony,  and  love. 
And  gods  to  men  descended  from  above. 
Thou  dwelt  on  earth, — those  golden  years  were  thine ! 
And  all  submitted  to  th^  power  divine. 
Why  hast  thott  left  the  elobe?— those  days  are  o'er ! 
Pleasure,  and  Peace,  and  Virtue,  are  no  niore  1 
Earth  hath  rebelFd  against  thy  righteous  reign. 
And  Guilt  and  Death  mherit  thy  domaia ! 
Dost  thou,  retired  to  the  bright  Zodiac,  weep 
£arth  desolate,  invoiv* d  in  darkness  deep, 
Rul'd  by  the  fiends,  that  mock  thee  as  they  wing 
Hither  with  errands  from  the  mfernai  King? 
Yet  turn  thine  eyes,  Astrea,  and  survey 
Where  some  below  still  own  thine  dncient  sWay, — 
'Mid  a  bad,  world,  behold  Aristes  shine, 
Sabina,  and  their  son,— these  yet  art  thine ! 
For,  lo !  beneath  a  courtly  garb  and  mien, 
Lurks  Treachery,  unwilling  to  be  seen  : 
And,  O !  is  not  Sabiua's  piety 
Dear  to  thine  heart,  and  kindred  to  the  sky? 
Then,  with  the  segis  of  thy  power  descend. 
Thy  daughter  in  rae  strife  of  Faith  defend ! 
Confound  with  its  pure  radiance,  and  sublime. 
The  Despot  stem,  unfeeling  in  his  crime ! 
Goddess,  descend !  tlry  glory  spread  around. 
Defend  thy  daughter  from  the  peccant  wound ! 

IV. 

She  is  alone :  ber  lord  is  in  the  bower. 
Seclude  from  the  sun's  transcendant  power; 
His  son  with  profitable  lore  he  feeds. 
And  Lausus  fosters  well  the  kindly  seeds, — 
Delightful  task!  where  love  is  pure  and  mild. 
And  sweetly  links  the  parent  and  the  child. 
Them  she  had  left ;  her  spirit  was  serene. 
Indulging  visions  of  a  future  scene. 
Her  son  was  virtuous,--  and  a  mdther^s  eye 
No  vision  hath  of  more  felicity  ? 
To  know  her  fostering  care  bad  not  been  vain. 
Gave  rich  anticipations  of  the  man. 


.  O,  do  not  break  these  thoughts  of  solitude ! 
But  whose  th'  unhallowed  steps  that  oow  intrude  I 
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A  courtier-form  the  beavenly  vi^doji  breaks. 
And  from  the  blissful  thought  Sabina  wakes. 
His  stately  port  bespoke  him  great,  and  she 
Rose  to  receive  him  with  urbanity. 
Full-joy'd  he  seem'd  to  find  her  thus  alone, — 
He  strove  to  speak^  but  smother'd  was  the  tone ; 
The  light  of  virtue  round  her  beauty  shone, 
And  awed  him  into  silence  thereupon. 
Tho'  with  the  glory  dazzled,  and  amaz'd. 
He,  as  in  awe  and  admiration,  gaz'd ; 
Unable  to  endure  the  heaven-born  light. 
At  length,  compelFd,  he  t^rn'd  away  his  sight. 

Along  that  si  malar  courtkr's  troubled  brain 
Such  thoughts  of  anguish  flash'd,  and  conscious  pain. 
As  gloom'd  his  brow,  and  did  his  utterance  change 
To  tone  distempered,  suffocate,  and  strange ; 
He  spake,  he  knelt,— then  an  indignant  glance 
Beam'd  from  her  eye,  and  stoppM  his  wild  advance ; 
Anon  he  recollects  each  purposed  wile. 
And,  rising,  sobn  resum'd  his  speech  of  guile : — 
Silent  his  words  she  heard, — her  dark-bright  eyes 
Intensely  fix'd  upon  him  with  surprise : — 

"  I  from  thy  sovereign  come, — O,  Goddess,  yield  ! 
Be  thy  love  his,— his  power  shall  be  thy  shield." 

*'  The  demon  thought  he  could  not  entertain  !" 
Brief  she  replied,  with  sudden  fervor  then. 

In  blank  conftision  for  a  space  he  stood. 

As  Guilt  by  Virtue  wholly  were  subdued. 

But  as  one  skilless  of  this  varying  ball. 

While  night  falls  on  him,  thinks  it  falls  on  all ; 

So  guilt-dark  minds  deem  every  mind  is  dark. 

Goodness  but  specious,  or  a  flitting  spark. 

She  saw  him  wrapt  in  thought,  and  would  have  spoke. 

But  he  the  meditative  silence  broke, — 

"  Now  be  convinc'd  '.''—and  quick  and  open  threw 

Th'  external  Test,  and  full  displayed  to  view 

Th'  iuMgnia  of  his  royalty  ;-ai-^he  saw. 

And  started  ba^k, — but  not  with  silent  awe. 

Vf. 

He  would  have  spoke,  but  she  his  speech  restrains, — 
"  Thou,  Candia's  king!  hear  what  my  heart  contains : 
My  husband's  soul  is  lovely  in  mine  eye, 
No  cloud  of  crime  deforms  his  life's  fair  sky ; 
At  chaste  Diana^s  altar  was  I  sworn 
To  pay  his  love  with  love,  and  not  with  scorq,— 
Besides,  free  choice  binds  us  with  stronger  bands 
Than  thbs^  fkir  links  which  join'doiir  plighted  hapds. 
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Would  not  the  nioody  Thunderer  above 
Punbh  my  cruel  and  unfaithful  lovel 
My  son  belov'd !— My  soul,  O.  brood  on  this . 
How  hath  thy  ▼irtne  added  to  our  bliss !  - 
That  I  should  lose  !— my  guilt  would  break  that  tie. 
And  fill  thy  heart  with  endless  agony ! 
How  wouldst  thou  bleed  to  sec  thy  fathers  woes. 
And  cur:»e  thy  mother  whence  they  all  arose  ! 
The  dazzling  splendors  of  a  crown  have  nought 
To  gild  the  horrors  of  that  hideous  thought.  . 
Myself  concerns  this,— King  of  Candia  fair  t 
Now,  vUiat  imports  thyself,  thy  kmgdom,  hear,— 
As  delegates^  m  separate  lealm,  for  them. 
The  gods  to  kings  have  given  power  supreme. 
As  ministers  of  heaven,  to  imitate 
Their  higher  sovereign.  Lord  of  earth  and  fate. 
Jove  round  the  world  extends  his  fostering  care. 
And  hears  and  answers  every  mournful  prayer. 
The  conscious  virtue  he  sustains  with  strength^ 
To  scale  the  steep  of  life,  a  weary  length  I 
"     Of  violence  and  wrong  from  the  stern  hands 
His  power  protects  it,  and  it  safely  stands : 
He  is  the  sire  of  gods  and  men,  and  he 
-  With  parent- care  will  every  action  see ; 
Himself  great  virtue,  virtue  will  fulfil. 
Reward  the  good  with  good,  the  bad  with  ill. 
So  should  earth's  kings,  those  ministers  of  heaven. 
By  equal  deeds  approve  their  title  given. 
Their  subjects  are  their  children,  fathers  they : 
These  should  protect  and  rule,  and  those  obey : 
Where'er  ascends  their  suffering  people's  ciy, 
Monarchs  their  healing  power  should  apply. 
From  the  invading  force  of  threat'ning  wrong 
They  should  protect  the  honest  worth  along. 
Where  virtue  dwells,  that  realm  is  quite  secure. 
The  walls  of  heaven  defend  the'  favor  d  shore : 
But  when  a  realm  scorns  Virtue's  guardian  care» 
The  walls  of  heaven  withdraw,  and  leave  it  bare. 
And  hear,  my  Lord,  and  Kings  of  every  clime  ! 
'Tis  more  the  ruler's  fault  than  subject's  crime  : 
First  in  your  courts  vice  reigns,-^il  thence  descends 
To  lower  spheres,  and  then  thro*  all  extends. 
A  virtuous  king's  best  guardian  of  the  tbirone. 
An  evil  king  is  traitor  to  his  own. 
Regard  thy  noble  station, — fill  it  long,— 
And  fill  it  true,— and  be  in  virtue  strong! 
But  this  thy  purpose,  boldly  I  proclaiip^     ^ 
is  guilt,  nor  to  be  call'd  by  softer  n^nie* 
Thou  kiiow'st  how  Troy  fflj  f  'iv^as  divinely  built. 
But  yet  it  fell,— it  fell  because  of  guilt  Y 
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Wouldst  thou  be  iirst  to  ruin  Candia  bright  T 

Thou  breathe  the  balefiil  wind  the  fruit  to  blight  t 

Thou  wroQg  thy  subject?  and  exemplify 

How  heaven's  deserted  for  a  sensual  styl 

Wouldst  thou,  on  earth,  in  place  of  gods  above. 

Thy  high  descent  and  sacred  right  disprove  ? 

Sure  thou  wouldst  not. — My  words,  O  King,  are  bold. 

The  cause  requires^  and  truth  is  uncontrolFd : 

My  husband  taught  me  candor,  noble  fault  1 

He  speaks  in  public,  as  in  secret  thought : 

He  dreads  not  man,  but  fears  the  powers  above, — 

I  fear  them  too,  the  partner  of  his  love  :— 

Fear  thou  the  gods ! — return,  and  from  thy  soul 

Extract  the  poison  of  the  encbanted  bowl. 

VII. 

He  heard,— and  often,  while  she  spake,  assayM 
To  interrupt  the  words  that  on  him  prey'd. 
So  strives  the  victim  of  the  vulture's  fang 
Against  the  ever.renovated  pang ; 
Tityus,  whose  haughty  love  audacious  strove 
To  force  Latona,  and  to  rival  Jove. 
Such  pain  to  guilt,  the  lore  of  virtue  gives, — 
Though  conscience  sometimes  sleeps,  it  ever  lives ! 

VIIL 

As  when  the  midnight  demon  of  the  storms 
In  some  distending  cloud  his  thunder  forms, 
The  tempest,  blackening  in  its  feeble  tent. 
Frowns  thro'  the  turbid,  troubled  element ; 
So  in  the  tyrant's  aspect  lours  his  soul, 
And  his  dilated  eyes  in  fury  roll. 
It  was  tlie  madness  of  despair  that  wrought 
Such  gestures  fierce,  and  trammell'd  every  thought ; 
Tho'  but  a  moment's  hurricane,  the  deep 
Wtll  hugely  heave,  4f  whirlwinds  o'er  it  sweep ; 
But  when  the  blasts  are  sone,  it  is  as  mild 
As  winds  had  never  vcx'd  the  watery  wild. 
Again  he  was  himself     "  The  triumph  past 
Of  ivoman's  pride,  she  may  be  won  at  last/' 
Then  tbns  his  spee<?h  resum'd,  with  subtk  art. 
Moulded  as  best  to  mi^ltM  stubborn  heart: — 

"  I  feel  thy  words;  dnd  they  declare  thy  mind 
With  the  blest  tint  of  virtue  well  refin'd : 
But  who  could  see  thee,  and  not  instant  flame? 
Or  who  avoid  to  see,  that  heard  thy  fame? 
What  king  had  sought  not  such  a  precious  gem, 
To  grace  the  lusfre  ofliis  diadem  t 
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Oh !  when  I  first  saw  thee,  my  soul  was  all 

One  agony,  I  tremble  to  recall ; 

Then  in  my  love's  first  vigour  made  a  vow. 

To  yield  to  thee  my  power, — nor  alters  now ; —  ^ 

Clad  in  thine  awful  virtues,  and  austere. 

Thou  art  more  lovely,  exquisite,  and  fair ! 

These,  these  increase  thy  sway— lo !  I  adore. 

And  worship,  where  I  only  lQv*d  before. 

Be  Candia  thine,  her  king,— yea,  all  thine  own, — 

Bless  but  his  arms,  the  glory  of  his  throne  l** 

"  Make  Virtoe  tbine^-HRred  her,  and  she  will  be 
The  grace,  the  glory  ik  Iby  throae  and  theo.'' 

IX. 

Therewith  she  left  bim  to  hb  guilty  flame,— 
Passion  distorts  his  visage,  shakes  his  frame. 
And  raving  wild,  and  foaming  from  him  came. 
Imagine  now,  a  steed  that  spurns  the  rein. 
He  rises,  reels,  and  champs  hb  checking  chain,—- 
This  way  and  that  be  turns  his  anxious  eyes, 
He  feels  restraint,  he  rages,  and  he  flies : 
Imagine  too  the  savage  of  the  wood. 
By  hounds  and  hunters  to  hb  haunts  pursued, — 
He  frets,  he  froths,  be  rolls  his  eye-balls  round. 
He  runs,  he  stamps,  he  overturns  the  ground : 
Or  huge  Leviathan  iml^^e  now, 
Confus'd  by  fleets  of  spears  that  pierce  him  thro'. 
Hugely  he  plunges  in  nb  native  waves. 
He  beats  his  throbbing  sides,  with  foam  the  ocean.laves. 
These  are  but  weak  resemblances  of  him ! 
Now  with  hb  wrath  he  quails  in  every  limb ; 
Now  thunder-black,  now  frowning  like  a  rock. 
He  indurated  seems  to  every  shock ; 
Now,  with  long,  bast^  strides,  he  spans  the  ground. 
And  utters  curses,  rolls  his  eyes  around ; 
Tight  'cross  his  swelling  breast  his  arms  he  folds, 
Hb  eyes  forth  seem  to  start,  hb  breath  he  holds ; 
At  leng^  it  bursts  I  the  fury  from  his  breast 
Bursts  its  wild  way,  and  thus  it  is  exprest : — 

"  Curst  be  thy  virtue !  and  revenge  on  thee  I 
Whose  words  would  spurn  snblnissive  n^al^. 
If  thus  my  power  be  spum'd  by  one,  why  all 
May  scorn  my  rule,  and  to  rel>ellion  fidl  \ 
And  a  king's  pleasures  be  restrain'd,  and  taught 
Within  the  limits  of  a  peasant's  lot ; 
So  thaJt  the  veriest  boor,  who  knows  no  change* 
May  have  as  ample,  if  not  wider  range,! 
Revenge ! — on  whom  I    Ah !  should  1  blight  her  charms, 
1  ne'er  shall  press  her  in  my  ardent  arms. 
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t  laugh  at  tlus>-— yet,  while  I  laugh,  desire, 
And  ^i  the  anguish  of  hell's  penal  fire ! 
Revenge  on  Um,  whos^  precepts  har^h  and  strict, 
Through, her,  pronounc'd  the  rigid  interdicts 
Then  I  will  hence,  to  brood  on  vengeance  stem. 
And  on  bis  rebel  head  the  tempest  turn !" 

As  Pluto  grim,  with  high  aodiiau|^y  stride, 
Breathiqg  rev^ige,  he  quits  the  vale  of  Ide. 

So  that  tartarian  god,  as  fiibles  tell, 
Rag'd  for  a  partner  on  the  throne  of  hell, 
Thteat'iring  fierce  war  with  Jove,  that. scarce  the  fiites, 
Claspii^  his  kntos^  could  seolbe  his  wild  debates. 
And  save  the  system  of  the  world  entire. 
That  else  had  falFn  before  his  sovereign  ire, 
And  heaven  and  hell  to  mragled  wrack  bad  goi^e, 
And  once  agmn  void  Chaos  rul^d  alpne,-- 
Till  he,  by  rape,  from  Enria's  fields  away. 
Convey 'd  the, fair  to  regions  void  of  day. 


Strike  ye  the  harp, — strike  ye  the  harp,  and  sing! 
Who  chastely  dared  the  fierce  wratii  of  the  king? 
Who  for  a  husband's  sake,  and  honor's  bopn, 
Despis'd  a  realm,  a  monarch,  and  a  throne  1 
*Twas  a  fair  wife  in  Ida's  sacred  plains, — 
Muse!  to  her  praise  exalt  the  mystic  strains! 
By  lofty  Ide  a  flower  of  beauty  blew, 
A  flower  more  beauteous  .Phoebus  never  knew, 
Her  blossoms  rich  before  his  beams  expand, 
Until  she  shines  the  glory  of  the  land ; 
By  time  exalted,  now  she  twines  an  oak. 
Her  beauties  with  the  sacred  branches  yoke, — 
Sustain'd  by  them,  she  braves  the  winter  storms. 
And  no  rude  hand  the  floweret  fair  deforms : 
But  now,  a  cloud  with  threatening  aspect  lours. 
Blackens  the  air,  the  sun  hath  lost  his  powers, 
Hoarse  through  the  wood  it  howls ;  she  closer  binds 
To  her  own  oak,  and  Ida  stays  the  winds! 
In  thunder  loud  the  tempest  overblows. 
And  still  with  her  protecting  tree  she  grows. 
O,  strike  the  high  harp  to  Sabina's,  name ! 
And  all  ye  £Eiir,  Oh,  emulate  her  fame ! 

XI. 

Sabina  to  Aristes  doth  repair, — 
Long  hath  he  waited  her  with  anxious  fear ; 
Long  hath  he,  with  inquietude  of  heart, 
WiSb'd  for  that  peace  she  only  can  impart : 
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His  soul  with  boding  heaviness  oppressed. 
Nature  seem*d  sad,  and/  like  his  soul,  distress*d; 
Wondering  at  her  delay,  for  ne'^r  on  thought, 
So  mightily  had  painftil  abiKence  wrdu^ht. 

But,  seel  abe now :app«ur^tb»^o,  delight,] 
Beams  in  his  countenanoe  floienely  bright 
Thus  when  the  nightly  veil  is  diawn  on  higb» 
Sad  gloom  ioyeits.tke  air  and  ravisb'd  aky^-*- 
But  when  the  moon  asceads  her  glowing  way. 
The  darkness  smilea  with  many  a,  gentle  lay  i 
Forth  from  the  gleanlpg  wairei  at  heaven's  gate» 
She  treads  the  east  .with  majesty  and  stote : 
Such  bright  Sabina,--*»iich  her  stefr  and  mien,—* 
Without,  all  beauty  l^viriue  all  witldn  1 

Joy  touch'd  Atisles*  soul^  her  hand  of  snow 
Eager  he  pressed,  and  hath  embraced  it  now« 

Oh  !  then  there  was  a  conflict  in  her  heart. 
And  tears  were  ready  from  her  eves  to  start ; 
Oh !  'twas  a  thrilling  feeling,  undefin'd. 
More  than  the  sense  that  peril  leaves  behind. 

There  is  a  sort  of  sympathy  in  souls. 
That  links  them,  tho*  divided  by  the  poles ; 
Strenethen'd  by  Friendship  and  by  Love,  to  attract,, 
To  inform,  of  every  kindred  thought  and  act; 
Participant  of  pruescience,  to  foretell, 
By  secret  workings,  coming  good  or  ill ; 
Dejects  and  glooms,  or  brightens  them  and  cheers. 
As  woe  or  gladness  visits  them  or  their's. 

XII. 

Where  is  the  mortal  who  doth  strength  possess. 

To  draw  the  centre  from  its  fixedness  ? 

And,  when  requited  by  a  husband's  love,  . 

Such  strength  it  tasks  true  woman's  faith  to  move ! 

Love,  built  on  choice,  lives  in  the  soul  alway. 

Inseparable  e'en  by  death,  that  may 

Destroy  all  other  passions  of  the  earth ; 

But  love  hath  iifiaveiily  and  iminortal  birth  I 

With  holy  fire  it  tbth  for  ever  burn^ 

Froni  heaven  it  catne,  and  must  to  heaven  return^ 

There  with  the  spirit  it  whiga,  and  there»  once  more. 

Bliss  to  each  kindred  boeom  shall  restore. 

There  reunite  the  exquisite  sweet  ties 

Of  kindred — social — ^mutual  sympathies^ 

And  for  the  momentary  partitTg  bligbt. 

Make  over  competBation  of  delight  \      \ 
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xiir. 


Where  is  tbe  ^otieut  liberty  of  Greece, 

I'hat  throned  her  realms  in  wbdoni  and  in  peace  t 

Still  may  it  live — but  hastening  to  decay. 

Like  the  last  halo  of  expiring  day. 

What  powers,  presided  at  this  tyrant's  birth, 

And  gave  him  heart  to  injure  honest  worth? 

Then  Lost  infused  her  bias  o'er  his  soul, 

And  Tyranny  despising  all  oontroul*-^ 

And  Flattery,  the  siren  and  the  fair, 

Did  by  the  song  delude  and  Beauty's  glare. 

She  teaches  men  to  fawn,  and  smile,  and  smile. 

Yet  mean  pernicious  mischief  all  the  while ; 

Their  servile  necks,  like  creeping  weeds,  to  bend 

To  proud  prosperity,  and  with  it  blend, 

And  with  its  strength  their  pliant  weakness  yoke. 

E'en  as  the  poisonous  ivies  clasp  the  oak. 

So  flair  they  seem  to  beautify  the  whole. 

But  sap  its  being,  and  extracts  its  soul. 

Then  greenly  flourish  on  the  barren  stem. 

Exulting  o'er  the  ruin  made  by  them. 

Thou  subtle  asp  in  floweiy  boon  concealed 

To  steal  upon  the  life— -thou  art  revealed ! 

XIV. 

Now  all  is  calm— and  each  in  either's  eyes 
Looked  but  to  read  like  eloquent  surprise — 
And  on  their  lips  a  pause  of  wonder  closed. 
By  lingering  feeling  for  a  while  imposed. 
But  many  fears  within  Sabina's  breast 
Held  conflict,  not  externally  confessed : 
Anticipating  love  bade  sorrow  flow. 
She  feared  the  Tyrant  and  presaged  her  woe— 
For  from  Aristes  should  she  ever  part. 
In  life,  or  death,  she  knew  her  faithful  heart 
Would  be  the  fountain  of  the  bitterest  griof. 
Past  e'en  the  power  of  Heaven  to  yield  relief. 

XV. 

Hail,  star  of  the  descending  eve,  all  hail ! 
Pure  in  thy  beauty,  bright,  yet  cold  and  pale. 
— Fair  from  the  West  she  lifts  her  head  unshorn. 
Her  steps  with  feeble  flight  th0  hills  adorn : — 
What  is  there  lovely  for  thine  eye  on  earth  ? 
And  what  behold'st  thou— gem  of  heavenly  birth  1 
„  Dost  thou  see  lovers  in  the  vale  that  chuse 
This  calm  for  love  ?  so  meet  for  lovers'  muse. 
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Tbe  winds  are  laid,  the  heaTen&are  blue  and  clear ; 
A  distant  torrent  nmrnunrs  on  tb^  ear. 
Matt  climb  up  tbe  rocks  the  sailing  foan^ 
The  roarine  sounds  in  gentle  wlMspers  come — 
With  ceaseless  hum,  upon  their  feeble  wing, 
Tbe  flies  of  eve  form  many  airatiy  ring ; 
But  darkness  deep,  and  still  more  deep,  comes  on — 
The  lovers  homeward  haste,  and  all  is  lone ! 
Farewell !  I  see  thee  smile  thy  parting  giow. 
Thou  silent  beam!  the  waves  embrace  thee  now. 
They  crowd  with  joy  around  thy  light,  and  lave 
Thy  lovely  locks,  within  tbdr  coral  eave. 

END  OF  FOURTH  CANTO. 


DISCUSSION : 


HAS  LITERATURE  BEEN  MORE  PROMOTED  BY  THE  PATRONAGE 
OF  THE  GREAT,  OR  BY  THE  TAftTE  AND  GENIUS  OF  THE 
PEOPLE? 

The  following  course  of  argument  was  pursued  by  those  who 
attributed  the  promotion  of  literature  chiefly  to  the  taste  and 
genius  of  the  people. 

^  Though  it  might  be  admitted,  that  literature  was  in  some 
respects  indebted  to  the  great,  yet  its  progress  ,}iad  been 
much  retarded  by  their  fre<juent  and  constant  endeavours, 
more  especially  in  former  time^,  to  engro^  it  entirely  to 
themselves.  If  they  admired,  and  cqltivated  Uterature^  it  was 
for  their  own  pleasure  and  benefit;  for  tbe  people,  ia general, 
their  concern  was  small.  They  regarded  intellectual  improve- 
ment as  a  means  of  increasing  their  own  dignity  and  power, 
and  they  were  consequently  jealous  of  its  being  shared  by 
those  beneath  them.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
'  they  patronized  literature  so  far  as  it  w«as  subservient  to  their 
own  views  ;  but,  beyond  that,  they  checked  and  retarded  its 
diffusion,  lest  the  expansion  of  tbe  public  mind  should  op^mte 
as  a  contraction  of  their  authority.  At  tbe  sape  tjipe^  there- 
fore, that  on  some  oocasio^s  they  protected  Ut^cature,  and 
promoted  its  cultivation^  they  did  so  to  a  very  limited  extent; 
and,  whatever  improvements  they  encouraged^  tbey  took  es- 
pecial care  that  the  light  of  increased  knowledge  should  not 
extend  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  they  moved.  The  oonse- 
quence  of  this  illiberal  course  was,  that  the  people  were  kept 
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in  darkness  for  ages,  and  tbeir' taste  and  genius  scfflfered  to  lie 

-  torpid  under  the  bemimbing^  hititienee  of  ignoratite  and  super- 
stition, till  the  a,rt  of  piititing'^aS  discovered,  and  shed  abroad 
upon  the  benigt^ed  world  the  i<reteotoe  rays  of  intelligence  and 
truth. 

Ever  since  tliat  glorious  epoch,  the  people  had  done  more 
for  literature  tlian  the  great  ever  did  or  ever  could  do.  No 
sooner  were  their  fetters  broken,  and  theiy  feyes  opened,  than 
they  explored  those  regions  of  jknowledge  which  had  been 
beiWe  fnrohibited,  and  at  once  saw  and  appreciated  the  value 
of  those  intellectual  treasured,  of  whicb  for  so  long  a  period 
they  had  unjustly  been  deprived.  They  displayed  their  taste 
by  the  keenness  of  their  reUsh  for  the  beautnul  remains  of 

-  antiquity ;  and  their  genius  was  at  length  srtill  more  strikingly 
exhibited  by  those  original  productions,  which  have  rivalled 
even  ancient  excellence.      What   the  great  had  done  for 

'  literatare  in  modern  times,  was  trifling  indeed.     It  was  not 
often,  or  to  any  great  extent,  that  they  had*  been  patrons: 
still  less  had  they  shone  themselves  as  authors.    Whether  in 
the  one  character  or  the  other,  they  had  frequently  done  as 
much  injury  as  benefit.     Whfen  they  had  patronized  genius, 
they  had  often  either  stifled  or  corrupted  it.    Whien  they  bad 
published  their  own  productions,  they  had  often  disgraced  the 
pen  which  they  assumed.     Too  frequently  had  the  writings  of 
'the  great  been  dktinguidhed  as  inVpious  or  Obscene,  and  it  had 
'ffometimes  been  well  for  mankind  when  they  werd  merely 
contemptible.    Many  were  the  instances  in  which  their  pa- 
tronage bad  been  bestowed  upon  the  worthless,  while  genius 
and  virtue  had  pined  in  unmerited   obscurity.     But  let  the 
intelligeht  mind  call  to  recollection  What  popular  talent  had 
achieved,  and^a  host  of  illustrious  names  would  be  present  to 
-the  view.     Whatever  was  pi*ofound  in  philosophy, — whatever 
wassnblimeor  beautiflil  in  poetry, — whatever  was  briUiant  in 
'  eloquence, — whatever  was  instructive  iti  hist<Mry^ — whatever 
promoted  refinement  in  letters,   was  indebted  more  to  the 
-  taste  and  genius,  which  had  no  rank  but  vrhat  they  gave,  than 
toany  encouragement  from  crowns  or  titles. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  great  had  generally  been  the 
same  bo^  in  ancient  and  tnodern  times,  in  this  country  and  in 
O^ers.  Thus,  in  Egypt, -the  priests  formed  the  only  class  by 
which  learning  was  possessed,  while  the  people  were  sunk  in 
the  grossest  ignorance.  For  a  long  period,  it  was  the  same  in 
Oreece.  In  those  countries  the  priests  might  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great,  for  to  them  all  bowed  submissive,  and 
yieMed  to  their  dictates  implicit  obedielice.  Yet,  favourable 
as  the  opportunity^  wHs,  arising  from  the  possession  of  such 
unlimited  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  to  difinse  abroad  the 
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knowledge  they  had  acquired,  a  cloud  of  mystery  envek>pe4 
all,  and  they  kept  their  information  in  the  .profoundest  se* 
crecy,  in  order  to  retain  the  authority  by  which  it  was  accbm- 
panied.  What  credit,  then,  was  due  to  them  2  What  merit 
m  their  acquirements,  when  thus  selfishly  concealed  ?  How 
could  they  be  regarded  as  the  promoters. of  literature,  who 
secreted  instead  of  diffusing  it  ?  As  well  might  we  look  <m 
him  as  a  public  benefactor,  who  should  hoard  his  com  in 
granaries,  and  refuse  to  supply  the  people's  wants.  As  wdl 
might  we  regard  monopoly  as  benevolence>  or  consider  the 
miser  as  a  patriot  or  philanthropist. 

The  conduct  of  the  higher  orders  in  India  had  been  similar 
to  that  of  the  same  classes  in  Greece  and  Egypt.  They  had 
not  neglected  the  cultivation  of  such  literature  as  they  pos- 
sessed, but  they  had  shewn '  more  anxiety  to  keep  it  from'  the 
common  people  than  even  the  great  of  the  western  world ;  for, 
not  content  with  merely  endeavouring  to  withhold  it  from  the 
public  at  large,  they  had  actuallv  piMed  laws  prohibiting  its 
cultivation  by  any  but  the  privileged  few.  Patrons  of  this 
sort  resembled  certain  lovers  of  freedom,  who  admired  it 
greatly  when  confined  to  themselves;  but  who  showed  by 
their  conduct,  that  the  liberty  which  they  sought  was  that  of 
compiling  others  to  be  slaves. 

Returning  from  this  distant  object  of  contemplation,  they 
alluded  to  tne  patronage  of  the  great  in  Europe.  Consider* 
iiig  the  power,  rank,  and  influence  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
before  wnose  nod  even  monarchs  trembled  and  nobles  were 
cast  down,  and  to  whose  will  whoje  nations  were  submissive, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  marshal  them  amongst  the  gr^tt. 
Yet  being,  as  they  were,  for  many  ages,  the  sole  possessors  of 
learning,  what  was  the  encouragement  which  it  received  from 
them?  Did  they  not  seclude  it  as  long  as  poscable  from  the 
public  eye  ?  Did  they  not  oppose  every  improvement,  and 
suppress  every  discovery  ?  Did  they  not  employ  the  influence 
wnich  superstition  gave  them  over  those  who  were  possessed 
of  temporal  authority,  to  prevent  the  cultivati<m  of  literature 
by  any  but  the  higher  ranks  ?  Were  not  their  endeavours 
in  this  respect  for  a  long  period  crowned  with  success  ?  And 
was  it  not  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  rather  than  in  conse- 

%uence  of  their  patronage,  that  literature  at  length  flourished? 
rranting,  then,  that  when  they  found  themselves  borne  away 
by  the  torrent  of  intellect,  they  made  afterwards  a  merit  of 
necessity,  and  affected  to  encourage  what  they  could  not 
restrain ;  should  it,  therefore,  be  ^id,  that  the  pramotion  of 
literature  was  to  be  attributed  to  them?  By  no  means. 
They  were,  in  fiict,  its  bitterest  foes.  What  benefits  <they 
had  communicated  had  been  accidental',  the  injuries  th^y  had 
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iaflicted  were  deliberate  and  designed.  Wbrai  Gralileo  first 
promulgated  bis  immortal  diacoveries^  was  be  not  cast  into,  a 
dungeon  ?  How  could  sucb  conduct  be  accounted  for^  but  by 
a  wisb  to  stop  the  progress  of  knowledge  ?  For  the  discoveries 
of  Galileo  were  not  opposed  either  to  the  Pope's  infallibility^ 
or  to  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism.  The  object^  therefore, 
must  have  been  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance, — an  object 
which  the  governments,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy  of  the  tune, 
never  lost  any  opportunity  of  ^fiectin^^  to  the  infinite  injury 
of  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  mischief  arising  from .  the  ig^ 
norance  in  which  Europe  was  kept  for  many  centuries.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  what  bloodshed  and  misery  might  have 
been  spared ! — what  advances  might  have  been  made  in  civi- 
lization!— what  excellence  in  literature  might  have  been 
attained !  What  had  not  they  to  ani^wer  for,  wno  placed  their 
light  under  a  bushel,  instead  of  the  mountain's  top,  that  the 
natiojDs  might  be  cheered  and  illumined  by  its  rays!  And 
should  we  look  up  to  such  as  the  promoters  of  literature, 
merely  because,  from  selfish  views,  they  did  it  some  casual 
benefit  i 

.  They  then  proceeded  to  consider  a  more  gratifying  subject, 
by  inquiring  what  the  people  had  done  as  contrasted  with,  the 
great ;  and  by  pointing  out  the  intimate  connection  that  there 
was  between  literature  and  liberty.  Where  the  upasrtree  of 
despotism  had  spread  abroad  its  branches,  there  the  flowers  of 
literature  had  withered  away;  but  they  had  never  failed  to 
flourish,  and  to  blossom,  and  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  abundance, 
where  the  stream  of  liberty  had  freely  flowed,  and  the  sun 
of  popular  encouragement  shot  forth  its  beams.  *  Literature 
prospered  more  in  Holland  during  a  short  period,  than  Jt  did 
m  Italy  for  centuries.  To  what  cause  should  we  attribute  the 
difierence  ?  In  Holland;  tJhe  taste  and  genius  of  the  people 
had  free  course;  in  Italy,  the  great  were  the  principal  patrons. 
Why  had  literature  flourished  in  this  country  ?  Because  the 
people  had  been  free.  Whether  the  patronage  of  the  great 
had  been  bestowed  or  not,  the  people  had  displayed  their 
taste  in  the  encouri^ment  of  genius,  and  had  tnus  been  the 
means  of  bringing  literature  to  that  high  pitch  of  excellence, 
which  it  had  at  length  attained.  As  a  melancholy  contrast 
with  this  gratifying  view,  they  referred  to  the  case  of  un- 
happy Spam,  where  contemptible  tyrants  had  trampfed  on 
wretched  slaves.  How  few  were  the  volumes  which  she 
bad  ciontributed  to  the  treasures  of  literature !  What,  indeed, 
could  I  be  expected  in  a  country  which  groaned  under  the 
tyranny  of  such  an  establishment  as  the  Inquisition,  by  whose 
decrees  the  ^  most  harmless,  nay,  the  most  excellent  books, 
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were  altogetber  profaiUted;  such,  for  iBBtance,  as  tbe'Spee* 
tator,  and  Loclo  od  the  Understanding.  -  The  ineepar^ie 
connection  between  freedom  and  letters  was  still  more  clearly 
proved^  by  the  state  of  Greece,  now  sank  in  tgnoranee  and 
barbarisn,  though  once  the  queen  of  arts,  and  uie  mistpess  of 
the  world. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  great  had  occadionatty 
applied  their  wealth  to  the  establishment  of  eone|[e8.  -'^t 
how  for  they  had  promoted  literature  by  such  endowm^lit^ 
was  extremely  questionable.  Those  seminaries  had  been 
represented  by  some,  and  not  without  |^eat  «how  of  r^sotn 
as  mere  nurseries  of  estaUished  prejudice,  and  as  being  Ar 
more  frequently  the  means  of  perpetuating  error  th«»  of 
diffiising  truth.  It  was  highly  probable,  that,  if  colleges  had 
never  been  foun^d,  literature  would  have  flourished  more  in 
private  seminaries.  It  was  remaricable  how  seldom  thege 
who  had  spent  even  their  whole  lives  in  such  places,  had 
^one  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Men  of  genius  had  generally 
been  those  who  either  never  went  to  college,  or  who  kift4t 
early,  and  en^ged  m  free  intercourse  with  the  world.  Col* 
legiate  establishments  might  create  book-worms  and  pedawts^ 
and  contribute  to  transmit  from  age  to  age  the  errors  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  records  of  history  clearly  showed,  that  in  them 
alone  literature  would  never  floarisn,  though  they  ni^t 
possibly  preserve  it  from  oblivion.  But  the  charity^schc^s 
which  had  been  established  by  the  great,  professedly  with  the 
view  of  communicating  education  to  the  people,  ^mished  a 
striking  proof  how  little  they  were  indebted  to  the  bounty  of 
their  pretended  benefactors.  The  funds  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  «uoh  institutions  had,  in  many  instances,  be^fi 
grossly  misai^lied ;  and  4he  poorer  classes  of  society,  fer 
whom  they  were  expressly  designed,  had  been  in  a  great 
degree  excluded  from  the  benefits  provided  for  themi  in  xn»de1^ 
to  make  way  for  the  children  of  the  great.    .  ^ 

Nor  had  literature  beea  more  effectually  promoted,  in 
general,  even  when  the  .patronage  of  the  great  had*  been 
more  directly  shewn  to  particular  individuals.  The  friends 
ship  which  Imd  sometimes  subsisted  between  men  of  rank  and 
men  of  learning  had  seldom  been  of  service  to  the  Icrtter^ 
however  it  might  have  gratified  the  pride  of  th^  formetx  Wot 
the  most  part,  the  patronage  of  the  great  had  been  b^to^i^ 
von  those  to  whom  it  was  useless  and  kidififorest^  and  withheld 
from  those  who  bad  need  of  its  support.  Instead,  ofitftro* 
ducing  obscure  genius  to  public  notice,,  and  relieving  the 
private  distresses  of  unfortunate  talent,  the  great  had<»i^y 
been  found  to  patronize  tfaose  wfaoee  illusteiwas  r^putatfon 
conferred  more  honour  on  the  patron  than  hia- coufatenwitoe' 
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was  capable  af  imfmrtiiig.  But,  in  many  cas^  men  of 
g^ii0,  instead  of  hunting  after  patronage,  and  cringing  to. 
obtain  it,  had  treated  it,  even  when  ofiG^ed^  as  an  object  of 
their  scorn,  justly  regarding  the  unbiassed  nuffrages  of  the 
public  as  the  nigli^t  honour  that  bnm«n  beings  could  confer. 
What  sort  of  encouragement  did  Lord  Chesterfield  give  to 
Or.  Johnson}.  He  suffered  him  to  conclude  his  Herculean 
work  ''  without  one  fict  of  assistance,  on0  word  of  encourage- 
misnt,  or  one  smile  of  favour;"  and  when  the  mighty  tpusk 
was  ended,  he  published  two  contemptible  papers  in  &vpur 
of  it,  as  baits  for  a  dedinatton :  but  t^e  Doctor  saw  through 
the  artiice,  and  spurned  at  the  mean  attempt.  After  con* 
eluding  biS'  laberurs  without  his  lof*dship's  aid>  he  scorned 
tO' court. that  favour,  which,  when  wanted,  was  denied. 
Dr«  Johnson  did,  indeed^  at  length, .  obtain  from  another 
source  the  substantial  benefits  of  patroudge*  A  pension  was 
gi^anted  by  the  Crown  to  promote  his  future  comfort,  as  a 
reward  for  his  past  services ;  hnU  honourable  as  this  was  to 
all  .parties  concerned,  it  was,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  sequel, 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  reputa-^ 
tion  of  the  doctor  himself,  who  afterwards  wrote  little  else 
bat  pamphlets  in  support  of  arbitrary  principles.  His  literary 
lalumrs  were  most  effective  when  the  people  were  his .  only 
patrons^  and  his  genius  was  exerted  to  gratify  their  taste,  in* 
stead. of  being  prostituted  in  the  defence  of  injustice  and 
ofpresaioti. 

But  when  the  great  affected  to  confer  their  patronage  on 
literary  wen^  they  often  shewed  themselves  wholly  incapably 
of  appreciating  what  they  pretended  to  encourage.  This  in  7 
capacity  had  sometimes  appeared  under  circumstances  abso- 
lutely ludicrous.  Though  Pope  was  indebted  for  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  owed  as  little  to  mere 
patronage  as  any  mto,  yet  Lord  Halifax  w^s  willing  to  be 
regarded  as  his  patron,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  a 
species  of  honour^  which  it  was  anot  in  his  power  to  confer. 
The  translation  c^  Homer  was  accordingly  submitted  to  his 
perusal.  Some  passages  he  condescended  Xq  censure;  and 
wheh  Pope,  by  tne  advice  of  Garth,  afterwards  shewed  them 
to  his  lordship  in  their  original  state,  he  highly  improved 
what  he  had  criticised  befiare.  Titled  wiseacres  of  similar 
{lenetration  liad  sometimes  compelled  those  whose  necessities 
enfoitsed  sulmiission^  tx>iBake  alterations  by  which  their  pro- 
dtictions  had  been  injured^  to  insert  what  they  would  other- 
wise  have  rejected,  and  to  omit  what  ought  to  have  been 
preserved, 

iWhai  fMatronage  ^as  shown  to  Milton  by  the  great  ?  They 
suffered  him  toloH  on  through  his  immortal  works  in  poverty 
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and  obscurity.  uawiUiiig  to  aaoist,  because  unable  to  a^cq* 
ciate.  But  the  taste  of  tbe  peojple  gave  bis  genius  some  en- 
couragement; and,  considering  the  nature  of  his  greatest 
work,  and  the  state  of  society  at  its  first  appearance,  it  met 
with  all  tl|e  success  that  could  reasonably  be. expected,  so  far. 
as  the  public  were  concerned ;  and  when,  at  a  more  auspicious 
period,  it  was  again  submitted  to  their  notice,  they  hailed  it 
with  rapture,  and  honoured  it  with  their  i^pplause.  The 
great,  it  was  true,  did  not  expose  themselv^  to  contempt  by 
pursuing  a  difierent  course ;  but,  to  make  good  their  claim  to 
the  credit  of  being  the  promoters  of  literature,  they  should  be 
the  foremost  on  such  occasions,  and  steer  forth  as  the  leaders 
of  the  public,  instead  of  merely  swimming  with  the  stream. 
Milton,  however,  was 'not  the  only  autlM>r  who  had  been 
treated  with  illustrious  neglect.  Where  was  the  patronage  of 
the  great,  when  Raleigh  wrote  his  History  of  the  World  j 
Look  at  the  fate  of  Otway,  who  died  of  hunger.  What  was 
the  treatment  which  the  author  of  Hudibras  experienced-^ 
Though  he  wrote  his  poem  for  the  express  purpose  of  pleasing 
the  great,  of  supporting  their  power,  and  ridiculing  their  foes, 
he  bved  and  diea  in  poverty  and  distress.  It  had  been  'said, 
that  Charles  the  Second  always  had  the  work  about  him,  and 
quoted  it  continually ;  but,  though  he  promised  to  reward  the 
author,  yet,  like  a  great  man  of  old,  the  butler  of  Pharaoh,  he 
did  not  remember  the  poet,  ^^but  forgat  him.'V  Indeed,  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  present,  the  most  eminent 
literary  characters  had  been  exposed  to  the  severest  distress. 
Homer  begged  his  bread^  the  immortal  author  of  the  Lusiad 
was  starved,  and  the  unnappy  Cbatterton  met, the  same  fate. 
In  short,  so  little  had  literary  men  in  general  personally 
profited  oy  the  patronage  of  tne  great,  that  to  hear  of  an 
author  always  reminded  one  of  a  garret.    , 

The  reason  why  mankind  were  msposed  to  attribute  so  much 
to  the  patronage  of  tbe  great  was,  that  the  splendor  of  their 
rank  dazzled  the  understanding,  and  constrained  us  involun^* 
tarily  to  give  them  credit  for  more  than  was  their  due.  Scot- 
land was  a  striking  example  of  the  success  which  would 
attend  popular  encouragement,  though  unaccompanied,  by 
the  patron's  approving  smile.  In  that  country,  there  had 
been  more  literary  men,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  yet  there  the  great  had 
not  been  distinguished  as  the  promoters  of  learning,  but  the 
taste  and  genius  of  the  people,  ci^ltivated  and  improved  t>y 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  education,  had  been 
the  cause  of  tbe  progress  they  had  made.  Indeed,  the  great 
had  never  led  the  way  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  but  merely 
followed  the  path  which  they  saw  the  people  take.     It  was 
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chiefly  from  among  the  pedple*  that  authors  had'  arisen.  It 
wa§  fchiefly  by  the  people  they  had  *been  encouraged.  Let 
those  who  maihtained  the  contrary;  opinion,  show  who  had 
bee*h  distinguished  as  patrons/  and  what  good  their  patronage 
hkd  produced.  The  great  had  cbhtribiifed  their  mites,  where 
they  might  havi^  bestowed  their  millions.  '  Even  those  indivi- 
duals or  the  higher  classes,  hIio  had  promoted  literature,  had 
generally  arisen  from  the  pt?ople,  and  tttight  therefore  be  more 
properly  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  people,  instead  ol^  being 
distinguished  fronii  them.  Lrook  at  those  authors  and  orators 
whose  talertts  had  been  eh  it*  fly  called  fortlr  by  the  necessity 
whidh  existed  for  advocatin;^  popular  rights.  Look  at  the 
triiiy  great  meh,  "great  in  virtue,  and  great  in  talent,  however 
low  in  rank,  which  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  England,  had 
produced  on  such  occasions.  But  it  Was  by  the  tyranny,  not 
the  patronage  of  the  ijreat,  that  the  abilities  of  such  men  were 
elicited.    ^  • 

In  short,  all  that  (could  bie  admitted  tvas,  that  the  great  had 
sometimes,  for  their  own  gratification,  patronised  works  of 
fancy ;  but  no  great  work  had  ever  been  produced  by  such 
ertc6uragement,  nor  was  it  likely  to  have  ariy  such  eflfect.  It 
was  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  to  suppose, 
that  rank  should  have  a  greater  influence  than  talent,  or  that 
the  spontaneous  approbation  of  society  at  large  should  not 
have  a  greater  eflect  in  stimulating  the  exertions  of  genius, 
than  the  countenance  and  sanction  of  the  titled  few.  It  was 
by  thie  support  which  authors  received  from  the  people,  who 
were  the  purchasers  of  their  work?,  and  not  by  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  that  the  interests  of  literature  had  been  pro- 
moted and  upheld.  The  great  had  often  retarded  the  progress 
of  literature,  and  seldom  contributed  much  to  its  promotion  ; 
but  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  people  had  formed  the  very 
source  from  which  it  sprang.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  latter, 
therQ  would  have  been  scarcely  any  literature  to  promote; 
had  it  iiot  been  for  the  former,  its  prosperity  would  have  been 
at  once  more  rapid  and  more  extensive. 

.On  th'e  other  side,  it  was  contendied,  that,  though  the 
patronage  bfthe  great  might  not,  on  all  occasions,  have  been 
so  judiciously  or  so  liberally  bestowed  as  the  lovers  of  litera- 
ture could  wish;  yet  that  it  had,  oii  the  whole,  been  attended 
with  far  greater  advantages  than  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
people  ever  had  produced.  It  should  i^ot  be  forgotten,  that  the 
great  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  first  establishment  of 
literature, — that  they  preserved  it  when  it  would  otherwise 
have  perished,^— and  that,  however  unwilling  they  were  that 
it  sh<ould  be  generally  diffused,  when  they  thought  the  public 
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fDind  not  ripe  to  receive  it,  they  were  the  means  of  its  bei% 
afterwards  cultivated,  and  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  pn>- 

Sess  which  was  made  by  the  people  themselves*  Insteaa  at 
[lowing  the  path  which  the  people  had  chalked  out,  uMkd,  m 
-some  had  insinuated,  merely  swimming  with  the  stream^  the 
road  to  knowledge  would,  but  for  them,  have  beeo  totally 
impassable,  and  the  springs  of  information  have  been  dried 
up  altogether.  The  wealth  wd  influence  of  the  great  were 
alike  indispeDsable  to  the  establishment,  the  preservation,  and 
the  diffusion  of  learning,  and  had  often  been  devoted  to  tbo$e 
objects  with  a  degree  of  zealous  and  munificent  disinterested- 
ness, which  conferred  infinite  honour  on  those  by  whom  it  bad 
been  displayed.  It  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  great  pol- 
seteed  literature  before  it  became  general  among  the  peopk ; 
and,  therefore,  the  rational  presumption,  nay,  even  the  neces- 
sary inference  was,  that  its. subsequent  diMiision  was  chiefly 
owing,  if  not  to  the  exertions,  at  least  to  the  sanction  and 
encouragement  of  the  great.-  But,  not  to  rest  merely  on 
general'  statements,  it  was  necessary  to  enter  into  a  conside- 
ration of  particulars,  from  which  it  would  clearly  appear,  ths^ 
the  promotion  of  literature  was  more  attributable  to  oten  of 
rank  and  power  than  to  society  at  lar^e. 

The  proper  way  of  ascertaining  how  literature  had  attained 
its  present  high  state  of  excellence,  was  by  tracing  it  to  its 
source,  and  considering  its  progress.     In  ancient  times,  it  was 

f perfectly  clear  that  the  great  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
iterature.  That  this  was  the  case  in  E^pt,  had  been  urged 
as  an  argument  on  the  other  side.  It  had  been  stated,  mat 
there  the  great  had  engrossed  it  to  themselves.  If  so,  though 
they  might  have  done  still  more  by  diffusing  it  abroad,  yetit 
could  not  be  said,  that  they  had  done  less  than  the  people,  for 
the  people  had  done  nothing;  and  the  question  was,  aot 
whether  the  great  had  done  their  best  for  the  promotabnef 
literature,  but  whether  they  or  the  people  bad  promoted  it 
most  effectually.  The  same  enervation  applied  to  what 
bad  been  said  of  India,  Such  remote  allusipns,  however, 
could  affect  the  question  little.  In  fair  construction,  it  must 
be  supposed,  that  the  literature  of  Europe  was  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It  was,  tbenefore,  quite 
absurd  to  travel  ftrtiier  than  Greece  for  examples,  or  to  rake 
up  the  annals  pf  antiquity  at  a  more  remote-  pei^iod  timn  tlie 
days  of  Homer.  It  had)  indeed,  been  said  of  htm,  that  he 
begged  his  bread.  It  was  also  left  to  be  inferred,  ti»t  he 
was  a  humble  individual,  and,  as  such,  an  apt  oxan^pkof 

ftopular  genius.     But  the  times  in  which  he  lived  were  en^ 
oped  in  such  obscurity,  that  nothing  oertiun  could  he  aacer^ 
tained.     All  was  vague  coajectiure  a»d  imwUdefing"  doabt* 
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¥rtm  the  acecrunts  gi?en  of  him  by  some,  one  should  be  led 
to  Gonelttde,  that  he  wandered  about  the  world  like  a  blind 
heg^Tj  reciting  his  poems,  and  soliciting  alms.  By  such,  he 
has  been  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  mendicant  ballad^ 
singer,  or  a  strolling  mountebank.  The  insinuation  is,  that 
in  his  days  there  could  have  been  no  patrons  among  the  great, 
or  a  man  of  such  transcendant  genius  would  never  have  been 
sufiered  to  lead  a  life  so  humiliating  and  so  wretched.  But, 
if  the  promotion  of  literature  is  to  be  attributed  in  so  great  a 
degree  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  people,  how  happened  it 
that  Homer  was  without  their  pale  ?  Why  was  not  the  public 
admiration  evinced  by  placins^  him  beyond  the  reach  of  want  ? 
If  the  great  were  to  blame,  tne  people  were  equally  so.  But 
t^se  who  had  alluded  to  Homer  seemed  to  forget,  that  the 
state  of  society  in  his  days  was  very  different  from  what  it  was 
at  present.  Poems  were  not  published  then  in  hot-pressed 
quartos,  nor  did  poets  receive  thousands  at  a  time  from 
wealthy  booksellers.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  phi- 
losophers, statesmen,  and  even  monarchs,  were  then  accuse 
tomed  to  wander  from  country  to  country  in  search  of  wisdom;, 
and  why  should  n6t  a  poet  pursue  the  same  course  ?  Besides, 
it  is  far  more  probable  to  suppose,  that  Homer  travelled  from 
court  to  court,  receiving  the  rewards  and  honours  of  the 
great,  than  that  he  roamed  about  the  country  a  ^^  houseless 
stranger,"  with  no  support  but  what  charity  atiorded. 

The  time  of  Homer,  however,  was  not  a  literary  age.  He 
shone  forth  like  a  meteor  amid  the  surrounding  gloom  ;  but 
the  intellectual  firmament  was  irradiated  by  no  other  lumi- 
nary, and  when  he  started  from  his  sphere,  all  was  again 
obscure.  From  such  a  state  of  things  no  definite  conclusions 
could  be  drawn.  General  inferences  could  seldom  be  deduced 
from  isolated  examples,  which  depended  on  their  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  were,  therefore^  ill  adapted  to  illustrate 
principles  of  extensive  application.  But  when  the  genius  of 
Greece  at  length  diffused  abroad  its  resplendent  beams,  and 
men  of  distinguished  talent  arose  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
it  then  became  important  to  ascertain  the  cause  to  whifeh  a 
change  so  glorious  was  to  be  attributed.  On  this  point  little 
doubt  could  be  entertained,  if  the  subject  were  attentively  and 
impartially  considered.  It  could  hardly  be  supposed,  that 
the  taste  and  genius  of  the  people  bad  been  the  chief  means 
of  producing  so  powerful  an  effect,  when  >the  gireat  shone 
pre^«minent  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  not  only  en- 
<^uraged  them  by  their  patronage,  but  ako  promoted  them  by 
their  example.  It  was  notorious,  that,  in  those  days,  what- 
ever had  been  the  case  since,  the  great  were  themselves 
^neinalfy  distinguished  for  their  literary  productions,  and  that 
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there  were  comparatively  few  writers  of  eminence  who  wer^ 
not  also  men  of  rank  and  power.  Therr  philosophers,  their 
historians,  their  poets,  their  orators,  were  for  the  mo^  part 
to 'be  found  among  their '  nobility,  their  generals,  their  ma- 
gistrates, their  statesmen.  Those  who  could  wield  the  §word 
in  war,  or  sway  the  sceptre  of  authority  in  peace,  were  equally 
remarkable  for  the  effect  which  they  produced,  when  the 
instrument  which  they  employed  was  the  pen.  Thus  would  a 
Xenophon,  at  one  time,  lead  on  his  troops  against  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  with  a  skill  and  valour  that  bore  d«wn  all 
before  them ;  and,  at  another,  compose  his  delightful  works, 
with  a  simplicity  and  elegance  that  made  his  instructions  irre- 
sistibly attractive.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Romans  as  with 
the  Greeks.  Cicero,  Caesar,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Sallust,  Tadftus, 
and  many  more,  were  men  of  rank.  Others,  who  were  not 
so  themselves,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  those  who  'were* 
The  genius  of  Horace  and  Virgil  was  fostered  and  matured 
under  the  encouragement  of  Maecenas ;  and  the  Augustan  age 
altogether  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  claim  of  the 
great  to  the  title  of  being  the  promoters  of  literature. 

'  In  modern  times,  the  great  had  contributed  to  the  proaio- 
tion  of  literature  in  many  important  respects,  in  which  the 
taste  and  genius  of  the  people  could  have  had  no  effect  at  all. 
It  was  by  the  clergy  that  the  remains  of  antiquity  were  pre- 
served. It  was  by  sovereigns  and  the  no1>ility  that  men 
of  learning  were  encouraged.  Whether  designedly  or  not, 
preparation  was  thus  made  for  enlightening  the  minds  of  men 
when  the  proper  period  arrived.  It  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  they  should  have  engaged  in  a  sort  of  intellectual  crusade, 
when  the  condition  of  Lurope  was  such  as  to  render  it  not 
only  improper,  but  useless  and  absurd,  to  intrude  upon  the 
attention  of  mankind  subjects  which  they  were  unable  to 
comprehend.  But  when  the  advanced  state  of  society  rea- 
dered  it  expedient,  the  great  showed  themselves  as  willing  to 
encourage  and  extend,  as  they  had  before  been  willitig  to 
nourish  and  preserve,  the  knowledge  of  literature.  The  bene- 
ficial eflfects  of  their  fostering  care  gradually  displayed  them- 
selves ;  and,  at  length,  under  Elizabeth  and  Anne  in  Eng- 
land, under  Leo  in  Italy,  and  under  Louis  in  France,  such 
was  the  number  and  excellence  of  literary  productions,  as  to 
throw  around  the  great,  to  whose  patronage  they  were  chiefly 
owing,  a  halo  of  glory,  which  all  the  vapours  of  prejudiced 
vituperation  would  never  be  able  to  obscure.  Modern  litera- 
ture was,  indeed,  as  much  indebted  to  the  personal  labours  of 
the  great  as  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Kome.  In  Franoe, 
Montesquieu,  Fenelon,  Bossuet,  Bourdalone,  might  be'  re- 
ferred to  as  examples;  and,  in  England,  we  had  Sir  Philip 
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Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Bacon,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Bolikigbroke,  Lord  Kaimes,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord 
Holland,  and  Lord  Byron, — all  of  whom,  with  others  that 
might  be  named,  had,  some  in  a  greater,  and  others  in  a  less 
degree,  rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  literature  by  their 
own  admirable  productions. 

Instances  had  been  called  for  in  which  patronage  had  been 
shown  by  the  great  to  literary  characters.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  comply  with  such  a  requisition.  Some  general  patrons 
df  literature  had  been  already  referred  to,  such  as  Leo  the 
Tenth  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  But  let  it  also  be  remem* 
bered,  that  Shakspeare  was  patronized  by  Elizabeth^  Bacon 
by  James,  Milton  by  Cromwell,  Locke  by  Shaftesbury,  Pope 
bjr  Bolingbroke,  Addison  by  Lord  Halifax^  Voltaire  by  the 
King^of  Prussia,  Beattie  by  Lord  Gardenstone,  Rogers  by 
Lord  Holland,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  his  present  Majesty^ 
Such  examples  presented  themselves  without  reflection ;  but 
a  minute  examination  of  literary  biography  would  furnish  a 
much  more  copious  list. 

It  had  also  been  insinuated  that  literature  was  chiefly  pro- 
moled  by  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  the 
people  were  the  means  of  encouraging  authors  by  the  purchase 
of  their  works.  Those,  however,  who  had  thus  argued, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  great  were  the  foremost 
on  such  occasions;  that,  by  their  approbation,  they  gave  a 
name  to  books,  which  would  otherwise  *^  fell  dead-born  from 
the  press ;"  that  they  gave  them  the  sanction  of  fashion ;  and, 
by  their  liberal  subscription  to  works  of  merit  at  their  first 
appearance,  contributed  not  only  to  confer  a  character  upon 
them,  but  also  to  increase  the  writer's  pecuniary  emoluments. 
The  benefits  which  literature  thus  received,  it  was  impossible 
to  estimate.  The  probability  is,  that,  in  many  cases  where 
literary  productions  had  met  with  extraordinary  success,  it 
nvas  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  countenance  which  had 
been  shown  them  by  the  great ;  and  that,  without  it,  if  they 
had  not  failed  altogether,  they  would  by  no  means  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  extent. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  some  men  of  genius  had 
been  suffered  to  pine  in  obscurity  and  distress  for  want  of  that 
patronage  to  which  their  talents  were  entitled,  and  by  which 
they  might  have  been  led  on  to  greater  degrees  of  excellence* 
It  did  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow,  because  the  great 
had  in  some  particular  instances  withheld  their  patronage, 
when  it  would  have  been  more  to  their  honour  to  bestow  it, 
that  they  had,  on  the  whole,  done  less  for  the  promotion,  of 
literature  than  those  in  humbler  stations.  And  it  ought  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  those  literary  characters  who  had 
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Ihred  and  died  in  misery  and  want,  had  as  mtieb  reasos  to 
complain  of  the  people  as  they  had  of  the  great,  or  their  con« 
ditioB  would  not  have  been  so  wretched  ae  the  gentlemen  4iii 
the  other  side  had  pathetically  described*  Snch  ins^noes, 
therefore,  did  not  properly  bear  upon  the  question.  They 
could  not  possibly  show  by  whom  literature  had  been  oaost 
prcHnoted  r  beeatise,  so  .fer  as  those  individuals  were  con- 
cernedy  neither  the  patronage  of  the  great  nor  the  taste  •f 
the  people  had  done  any  thing  at  all ;  and  where  bot^  had 
been  equally  negligent,  it  was  quite  inconsislent  with  justice 
that  the  blame  should  be  borne  or  the  honour  claimed  by 
either.  Besides,  it  was  not  wholly  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
men  of  genius  had  in  too  many  instances  disgraced  their 
talents  by  their  vices,  and  rendered  themselves  unwortiiy  of 
that  patronage  to  which  Uiey  would  otherwise  have  been 
entitled ;  and  which,  had  their  conduct  been  decent  atid  re- 
spectable, it  is  mere  than  probable  would  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  them.  The  neglect  of  such  men  deserved  praise 
rather  than  censure.  It  showed  that  the  great  had  more  re- 
spect for  virtue  than  ability;  and  that  they  esteemed  as  un- 
worthy of  their  notice  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  if 
ibey  were  not  accompanied  by  excellence  of  heart.  By  pur- 
suing such  a  course,  they  showed  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ment. They  proved  themselves  equally  the  friends  of  morals 
and  of  learning ;  for  the  interests  of  both  were  generally  in- 
jured, when  talent  became  associated  with  immorality. 

li  Imd  been,  moreover,  objected  to  the  great,  that  they 
seldom  or  never  patronized  men  of  letters  till  their  emiaence 
was  such  as  to  render  patronage  needless;  and  that,  even 
when  it  was  extended,  it  was  destitute  of  liberality.  Though 
this  might  have  sometimes  been  the  case,  it  could  not  be 
admitted  to  be  generally  true.  But,  even  supposing  that  it  were, 
there  were  good  reasons  for  maintaining  that  such  a  course 
was  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  literature,  than  indis- 
criminate or  profuse  encouragement.  It  had  been  jiKitly  ob- 
served, that  **  abilities  reflect  back  the  credit  of  patronage ; 
but  ignorance  and  incapacity  are  the  shame  of  their  sup- 
porters." It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  necessary  that  the 
great  should  refrain  from  patronizing  any  whose  abilities  bad 
not  been  previously  ascertained.  It  was,  indeed,  by  a  similar 
principle  that  the  taste  of  the  people  was  regulated.  They 
were  slow,  and  properly  so  too,  in  bestowing  their  approba- 
tion upon  those  who  had  not  first  established  the  validity  of 
their  claims  to  it.  Hence  it  was,  that  new  works  seldom  met 
with  much  success  till  the  great  bad  set  upon  them  the  seal  of 
their  approval ;  and,  in  former  times,  when  the  public  mind 
was  less  enlightened  than  it  is  at  present,  this  was  the  case  in 
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a.  much  greater  degree.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
this,  still  less  any  thing  to  censure.  The  influence  of  a 
sigiilar  principle  preyailed  in  every  department  of  society; 
and,  though  it  might  not  be  the  result  of  a  regular  and  esta- 
blished system,  its  efiect  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind  was 
equally  permanent  and  universal.  In  the  army  and  in  the 
navy,  where  the  great  had  the  sole  command,  as  well  as  in 
the  professions  of  medicine  and  law,  which  owed  their  en- 
couragement chiefly  to  the  people,  no  man  received  much 
suppoi't,  or  acquired  much  reputation,  till  he  had  for  some 
cont^iderable  time  made  himseli  conspicuous  by  his  talent,  and 
shovved  himself  entitled  to  that  honour  and  to  those  rewards 
which  were  the  object  of  his  ambition.  Any  other  course  would 
be  injurious,  and  the  benefits  of  this  have  been  ascertained  by 
experience.  But,  if  patronage  were  promiscuously  bestowed, 
unworthy  persons  would  often  become  its  objects,  till  the  great 
would  at  length  be  disgusted  by  frequent  disappointment; 
iindy  as  extremes  are  generally  found  to  meet,  withhold  their 
countenance  alike  from  all.  But,  by  pursuing  the  plan  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  men  of  genius  become  assured,  that 
when  by  the  proper  display  of  their  talents  they  have  made 
thetnselves  eminent,  they  may  rely  on  the  patronage  and  sup- 
port, both  of  the  public  and  of  the  ^reat.  The  most  powevfMl 
stimulus,  was  thus  afibrded  to  exertion,  which  injudicious  and 
premature  patronage  might  have  paralyzed  or  repressed* 
Neither  ought  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  pecuniary  rewards 
of  genius  should  be  so  bountiful  as  to  render  its  future  labpurs 
a  matter  of  indifference.  It  had  been  stated  by  an  eminent 
author,  that  the  French  mode  of  patronizing  literary  men 
w^as,  by  much  honour  and  moderate  rewards ;  by  fame,  rather 
than  money;  by  exciting  their  emulation,  rather  than  their 
avarice.  It  could  not  be  doubted,  that  this  system  was  the 
most  efficacious ;  for  in  the  lives  of  those  who  had  been  au- 
thors by  profession,  it  was  generally  observable,  that  their 
p§ns  were  seldom  employed  but  when  the  hand  of  want  was 
upon  them ;  and  that  when  their  means  were  abundant,  their 
diligence  was  small.  The  great  then  ought  not  to  be  accused 
of  being  niggardly,  merely  because  their  bounty  to  literary 
charactei*s  was  exercised  with  frugality  and  prudence;  por 
should  they  be  regarded  as  conducing  less  than  the  people  at 
large  to  the  promotion  of  literature,  merely  because  they  did 
Aot  rashly  patronize  every  conceited  p^t^ndf  r,  but  withheld 
their  encouragement  till  they  knew  it  was  di^rved. 

Though  it  had  been  admitted,  because  it  could  Jaot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  great  had  employed  their  wealth  in  tl^e  esta- 
blishment of  Universities)  it  was  at  the  same  time  attempted 
to  be  shown,  that  those  seminaries  of  ed^c^tion  had   been 
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i]lj^rious  rather  than  beneficial,  by  perpetuating  error  and  sup- 
pressing truth.      Arguments  of   tnat  sort,    however,   were 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  objects   which  such  iiH 
stitutions  were  intended  to   promote,  and  of  the  duties  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  conducted.     It  was  by  no  means  to 
be  presumed,  that  every  thing  new  was  valuable,  and  it  was 
therefore  highly  proper,  that  they  who  undertook  the  task  of 
instructiqg  the  rising  generation,  should  be  slow  in  adopting 
supposed  discoveries  and  improvements,  lest  they  should  be 
betrayed  by  their  rashness  into  the  serious  error  of  commtini- 
cating  as  useful  knowledge  what  was  at  best  uncertain,  if  not 
erroneous.     For  this  reason,  professors  at  Dniversities  had 
often  opposed  many  opinions,  which,  when  once  established, 
they  had  as  zealously  diffused.     On  this  principle,  we  might 
excuse,   if  we  could  not  justify,  the  treatment  of  Galileo, 
whose    discoveries  were   now  acknowledged   and    admired, 
where  at  first  they  were  the  cause  of  his  persecution.     But, 
with  regard  to  Universities  in  general,  nothing  but  prejudicfe 
the  most  illibera^l  could  pretend  to  deny,  that  they  had  been 
the  means  of  promoting  literature  in  a  very  great  degree;  and 
as  to  maintaining  that  they  had  been  injurious,  it  was  the  very 
acme  of  preposterous  absurdity.     Almost  every  literary  cha- 
racter of  any  eminence  had,  in  some  of  those  places  of  learn- 
ing, received  his  education ;  and  though  it  had  been  stated, 
that  private  seminaries  would  have  answered  the  purpose  bet- 
ter, it  was  very  remarkable,  that  scarcely  any  who  had  been 
educated  elsewhere,  had  attained  the  same  proficiency,   or 
displayed  the  same  talent. 

It  had  been  assumed  with  confidence,  as  an  indisputable 

Sosition,  that  despotism  was  the  bane  of  letters,  and  that  free- 
om  and  literature  were  inseparably  connected.  -  This,  bow- 
ever,  was  far  from  being  generally  true.  It  could  not  be 
denied,  that  the  arm  of  power  might  be  so  exerted  as  to  pre- 
vent the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  restrain  the  tree 
operation  of  the  human  mind.  Such  had  been  its  effect  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Modern  Greece;  while  in  England  and  in 
ancient  Greece,  freedom  and  literature  had  prospered  in  union 
to  a  degree  that  was  almost  unexampled.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  a  very  awkward  fact  for  those  who  had  dwelt  on  this 
argument,  that  literature  had  flourished  most  among  the 
Romans  and  in  France,  when  despotism  was  at  its  height ;  and 
that  America,  which  n/ight,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  possessing 
s:reater  freedom  than  any  nation  in  the  present  day,  was  as 
little  distinguished  for  its  literature  as  Italy  or  Spain,  where 
tyranny  reigned  without  control.  Besides,  supposing  the 
assertion  in  question  were  really  true,  it  could  not  form  the 
basis  of  any  conclusive  argument,  l>ecause  there  was  no  incon- 
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sistency  in  maintaining,  that  the  great  had,  on  the  whole, 
promoted  literature  more  than  the  people,  though  M  particular 
periods,  or  in  particular  countries,  this  might  not  have  been 
the  case.  Neither  did  it  follow,  that  the  taste  and  genius  of 
the  people  had  done  more  than  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
because  literature  had  flourished  most  where  freedom  had 
prevailed ;  inasmuch  as  its  prosp^ity  might  thei*e  have  been 
owini^,  as  it  was  in  fact  contended  that  it  had,  more  to  the 
latter  than  the  former  cause. 

But  thei*e  was  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  benefits  of 
patronage  had  not  been  hitherto  considered.  When  a  man 
of  genius  happened  to  be  destitute  of  a  patron's  assistance,  he 
was  driven  by  necessity  to  the  bookseller.  The^consequerice  of 
thiB  was,  that  he  becanie  compelled  for  subsistence  to  write  by 
the  page,  as  he  was  paid  for  quantity,  not  quality.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  bookseller  to  pay  as  little,  and  of  the  author 
to  write  as  much  as  possible;  the  latter,  therefore,  was„ re- 
duced to  a  situation  not  much  superior  to  that  of  the  man 
who  worked  at  the  press.  '  Literature  thus  became  degraded 
and  debased,  the  feelings  of  genius  injured,  and  it's  nbbliest 
emulatJon  destroyed.  The  servile  labours  of  compiling  and 
translating,  precluded  the  exertion  of  original  talet^t;  and 
those  powers  which  would  have  done  honour  to  humanity , 
were  spent  in  exhausting  toil,  from  whidh  a  bare  subsistence 
only  could  be  gained.  But  when  a  man  of  rank  enabled  a  man 
of  genius  to  cultivate,  mature,  and  exert  his  talents  with  full 
effect,  the  public  would  seldom  be  disappointed  in  expecting 
to  receive  the  full  gratification  of  their  taste,  by  the  perusal 
of  productions  worthy  of  general  admiration,  and  for  which 
they  would  look  in  vain,  while  profit,  not  honour,  was  the 
chief  stimulus  to  exertion. 

Much  prejudice  appeared  to  exist  against  the  great,  merely 
as  the  great.  "Many  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  had 
been  singularly  inconsistent  Some  of  them  represented  the 
great  as  not  having  patronized  literature  at  all,  while  others 
maintained  that  their  patronage  had  been  injurious.  It  was, 
however,  to  be  hoped,  that  no  dislike  of  rank,  that  no  envy 
of  power,  that  no  wish  to  honour  one  class  of  society  by  de- 
grading another,  would  influence  a  single  mind,  in  the  de- 
cision of  such  a  question,  to  withhold  frOm  the  higher  classes 
that  praise,  which^  whatever  might  be  the  dictates  of  passion 
or  prejudice,  candour  and  liberality  could  not  but  award. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  the  human  speeies  are  the  creatures 
of  imitation,  and  that  not  only  their  habit»  of  life  and  customs 
of  country  are  borrowed  from  what  they  see  in  others,  bat 
that  eren  their  opinions  and  sentiments  are  formed,  or  eon* 
troled  by  the  influence  of  example  and  authority.  .This 
may  not  hold  true  with  respect  to  those  who  first  inhabited  the 
earth ;  they  had  no  example  to  imitate; — yet  it  will  be  found 
to  obtain/  in  a  state  of  extended  and  matured  society,  where 
intercourse  is  general  and  frequent. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  this  Essay  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  effect:  it  is  sufficient  that  the  fkct  be  estiJ>lished 
to  justify  the  deductions  which  fUlow.  If  it  indeed  be  true, 
that  we  are,  by  nature,  prone  to  be  influenced  by  the  actions  of 
each  other,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  the  greatest  ciremnspec- 
tion  should  be  used,  and  every  exertion  put  into  requisition, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  iktal  t^idency  of  evil  example, 
and  the  beneficial  consequences  of  that  which  is  great  and 
good.  To  tell  the  coward  that  bravery  is  a  virtue,  or' the 
tyrant  that  despotism  is  a  vice,  is  but  to  declare  to  them  that 
your  feelings  and  sentiments,  or  rather,  perhaps,  your  modes 
of  action,  are  directly  opposed  to  their^s.  But,  if  you  can 
show  to  them,  that  the  arm,  nerved  by  indignation,  or  urged 
by  valour,  has  effected  that  which  meanness  of  spirit  never 
could  perform  ;  or,  if  you  can  show  them  that  the  homage 
exacted  by  tyranny  is  a  reverence  extorted  through  fear,  and 
that  under  its  mask  of  abject  humility,  there  lurks  the  consci- 
ousness of  its  degradation,  and  a  perpetual  and  impatient 
desire  of  reforming  and  avenging  it;  you  bring  home  to  tiie 
heart  and  mind  of  both  parties  the  conviction  of  fact  and 
reality,  and  the  terror  and  shame  of  the  speedy  visitation  of 
punishment  on  themselves.  But  the  coward  has  no  admirers, 
and  the  tyrant  no  friends :  who  then  is  there  that  will  take  the 
trouble,  or  run  the  hazard  of  whispering  these  friendly  warn* 
ings  in  their  ears,  and  by  his  counsel  and  influence  will  banish 
these  baneful  diseases  of  the  mind  ?  No  one  can  do  it  so  ef- 
fectually— nothing  can  do  it  so  satisfactorily  as  history; — 
imperceptibly  and  silently  stealing  upon  the  senses,  its  pages 
are  read  without  fear.  It  knows  not  it's  reader,  and  can 
neither  court  nor  flatter  him.  Its  province  h  to  detail, — that 
of  the  reader's,  to  reflect.  Is  there  ah  individual  who  has 
read  Homer,  and  not  felt  the  warlike  incitement  of  his  mighty 
narrative?  Has  history,  in  recording  the  prowess  of  Oi^ar, 
the  virtue  of  Cato,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  produced 
no  imitators  ?     Had  these  great  men  no  foults,  whidthiBtory 
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records  as  rocks  in  tbe  ocean  of  feme,  to  be  known  and 
avoided  ?  Caesar  was  ambitious,  aad  loved  himself  better  than 
his  country.  Cato,  was  cynical ;  and  Demosthenes,  a  coward. 
If  there  be  a  man  in  tl^e  world  who  is  at  heart  proud  and  im- 
perious ;  if  in  hia  fnoiQents  of  solitude,  £|Dd  in  the  retirement  ' 
of  his  closet,  be  flatters  himself  he  has  no  weakness  which  de* 
tracts  from  his  general  or  particular  ei^cellency,  let  him  read 
hlatofy,  and  he  will  learn  tnat  there  is  not  a  great  nor  a  good 
cbi^racter,  (and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two,)  but 
which  is  recorded  with  its  attendant  vice.  The  learnedj»  the 
eloc|uent,  the  elegant  Cicero,  was  vain.  Augustus  was  prur 
dent  and  magnanimous,  and,  if  histcNry  says  little  to  his  detri* 
ment,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  devotion  and  the 
wealth  of  the  world  were  his ;  its  sovereignty  in  his  haads ; 
and  the  persons  and  tbe  resources  of  many  kings  and  princes 
within  his  grasp.  And  all  this  history  informs  us,  he  managed 
with  wisdom  and  moderatiop  ;  but  it  teUs  Qs  also,  that  he  came 
to,  his  power  and  greatness  wading  through  the  blood,  and 
sacrificing  the  lives  and  propertie^of  his  fellow-citizens,  whom 
be  cajoled  into  sul^ects^  and  sometimes  humbled  into  slaves. 

Perhaps  those  whose  promotion  in  life  haS)  been  partly 
owing  to  public  opinion,  furnish,  in  their  history^  the  best  ma<» 
terials  for  reflection,  and  the  most  useful  lessons  for  practice: 
amongst  these  Cromwell  may  be  remembered.  A  religionist^ 
with  the  fanatics  only,  that  he  might  usurp  the  crown,  he  was 
bold,  energetic,  and  masterly,  much  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
history  usually  admits;  for  the  power  which  he  had  consolii> 
dated  was  lost  by  his  son,  a  man  of  a  different  temper  Qf  mind, 
without  resolution  or  enterprise.  Of  those  who  may  be  se^ 
lected  from  a  different  rank  in  life,  Charles  the  First  presents 
a  memorable  example.  A  good  father,  a  faithful  friend,  and 
an  honest  man ;  he  thoup;ht  be  was  a  king  by  excellence,  and 
not  merely  with  the  wishes  and  by  consent  of  the  people. 
There  never  lived  a  loftier  spirit  than  Alexander,  one  more 
honourable  or  heroic ;  yet  intemperate,  arrogant,  and  some- 
times cruel  and  unjust.  History  has  a  task  to  perform,  in  deli- 
neating the  character  of  a  late  usurper.  It  is  not  for  the 
.essayist  to  presume  on  the  attempt.  About  his  ambitious 
character  played  an  effulgence,  apparently  capable  of  adding 
interest  to  each  lofty  station ;  blended  with  shades,  whose  dark- 
ness would  make  chaos  more  palpable  and  horrible. 

But  it  is  not  in  persona}  description  and  recorded  achieve- 
ment only,  as  we  find  them  in  books  and  writings,  that  history 
Jfnds  its  great  assistance  in  forming  oor  principles  and  regulat- 
ing our  conduct :  the  fine  arts  are  powerful  auxiliaries  to  help 
tbe  cause  of  national  and  injdividual  worth.  Painting  and 
^ulpture  are  valuable  as  9f  t!»of  eleganee^and  consequently  of 
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happiness ;  by  their  perfection  and  exquisite  beatity  harmo- 
nizing the  mind,  and  adorning  and  dignifying  tlie  countries  tbat 
possess  them.  The  Athenians  never  loved  their  country  more 
enthusiastically,  or  fought  for  it  and  for  liberty  more  ardently, 
than  after  their  city  had  been  cfmbellished  by  temples,  arches, 
and  statues,  under  the  government,  and  by  the  direction  of 
Pericles.  He  took  the  money  consecrated  to  their  deities,  and 
raised  for  that  sacred  purpose ;  he  exhausted  the  public  trea- 
sury, by  the  number  and  beauty  of  his  public  buildings;  but 
these  errors  were  forgotten  and  forgiven,  in  the  evident  love 
of  country  which  haa  caused  them ;  the  taste  that  had  been 
exercised,  and  the  magnificence  that  had  been  produced. 
Even  now,  in  ruins  and  desolation  as  Athens,  is ;  her  people 
curbed  by  a  barbarian  yoke ;  her  learning,  her  valour,  her  wit, 
her  public  men,  lost  and  destroyed ;  even  now,  in  the  19th 
century,  with  the  sword  of  vengeance,  but  newly  grasped 
in  her  own  vindication  ;  even  now,  and  from  the  first  moment 
of  her  adversity,  her  name,  her  country,  her  people,  excite 
sympathy,  and  command  reverence. 

But  the  fine  arts  do  more  than  thiSy  for  history  and  for 
man.  His  occupations,  his  circumstances  may  lower,  and 
subdue  those  fbelings  which  inspire  to  great  actions ;  but  if, 
even  during  those  occupations,  and  the  existence  of  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  sometimes  meets  with  the  productions  of  the 
artist,  the  slumbers  of  his  nobler  feelings  vanish,  and  he  sees, 
he  reads,  he  reflects  on  the  history  that  the  nvarble  or  the 
canvass  presents  to  his  imagination.  It  is  here  that  these 
works  are  beneficial;  in  the  flow  of  ideas,  the  crowd  of  senti- 
ments, the  semblance  of  life,  the  triumph  of  taste,  the  labour 
of  the  mind,  which  they  at  once  embody  and  excite.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  ask  himself  what  were  his  sensations  in 
viewing  the  very  common  picture  of  the  Saviour,  walking 
bare  foot,  crowned  with  thorns  and  bearing  the  cross.  Are 
not  the  whole  of  his  sufferings,  the  salvation  he  effected,  the 
humility  of  his  character, — the  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
involuntarily  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator?  Again, 
can  Me  stop  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  statue  of  Fox, 
erected  in  one  of  our  squares,  without  at  the  same  time  re- 
calling the  history  of  that  great  statesman ;  and  do  we  not 
almost  unconsciously  look  in  the  mute  block  for  some  traits  of 
the  ffenius,  some  characteristic  marks  of  the  comprehensive 
mind  and  impetuous  oratory  of  the  rival  of  the  more  fortunate 
Pitt  ? 

The  usefulness  of  history  in  this  view  of  it,  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  much  questioned;  but  there  is  another  and  a  further 
use  to  which  it  is  applied,  which  demands  some  attention. 
The  rise  of  different  states,  and  their  progress  from  barbarisin 
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to  civilization^  audfrom  civilization  to  refinement;  the. gradual 
improvement  in  human  conduct,  intellect,  and  condition;  the 
e^t^nt  of  its  powers,  and  the  causes  that  produce  and  affect 
thepa;  these  inquiries  are  interesting,  useful,  and  improving; 
and  history  will,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  satisfy  or  answer 
them  all.  The  intent  of  these  inquiries,  it  must  be,  remem- 
bered,  is  to  answer  a  higher  and  better  purpose  than  mere 
curiosity,  for  if  they  be  properly  applied  and  reflected  on,  they 
Qannot  fail  to  make  us  less  confident  of  ourselves  in  some  re- 
spects, more  confident  in  others,  more  benevolent,  more  re- 
flective, more  candid,  and  more  truly  great.  ^    . 

But  our  researches  ought  to  extend  even  beyond  this.     Not 
QHly  the  history  of  people  and  countries  should  be  inquired 
into,  but  the  history,  the  rise  and  progress  of  every  thing  that 
is  taken  in  hand.     The  theory,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  every 
occupation,  should  be  known  and  understood  by  all  those  who 
follow  them  through  necessity,   or  by  choice.     A  man  who 
knew  not  the  economy  of  a  watch,  could  not  well  divine  why 
its  movements  were  too  slow  or  too  fast.    Nor  can  a  governor 
account  for  the  discontents  of  his  people  so  surely  and  ably,  as 
when  he  is  acquainted  with  human  life  and  institutions,  and 
knows  the  genius,  the  habits,  and  the  customs  of  those  he 
governs.    The  familiar  operation  of  bleeding  is  now  generally 
known  to  be  very  salutary  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases,  but  if  it 
were  not  so  known,  could  any  thing  appear  more  absurd  than 
to  let  blood  from  the  arm,  when,  perhaps,  it  is  the  head  that  is 
affected.     To  a  person  totally  unacquainted  with  the  human 
frame,  the  operation  must  be  looked  upon  as  ridiculous ;  and 
a  savage  would,  perhaps,  as  soon  think  that  amputating  a  leg 
would  cure  the  tooth-ache,  as  blood  letting  from  the  arm, 
jclear  the  head.     It  is  indeed  known,  that  our  untutored 
brethren  in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  America,  less  judicious 
than  our  titled  physicians  at  home,  hurry  their  countryman, 
if  he  be  seized  with  a  fever,  into  the  nearest  lake ;  conceiving, 
and  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  .that  too  much  beat  is 
easily  remedied  by  an  application  of  that  which  is  cold.  .  But 
if  the  humane  savage  were  acquainted  with  the  history  of  dis- 
eases, the  causes  that  create  them  and  their  effects,  as  w^ell  as 
the  sensations  they  excite,  his  system  of  pharmacy  would  be 
materially  changed. 

Amongst  those  sciences  which  require  peculiar  study  and 
attention  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  the  law  stands 
pre-eminent.  Without  a  knowledge,  a  minute  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  law,  it?  practitioners  can  never  tell 
whether  they  are  acting  with  safety.  This  remark  is  ap- 
plicable more  particularly  to  the  Common  Law,  but  the 
Statute  Law  is  also  greatly  assisted  by  an  acquaintance  with 
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its  history*  it  is  not  an  uncommon  tbinff  for  our  Judges,  Hi 
deciding  upon  Acts  of  Parliament,  ancT  giving  them  inter- 
pretation«  to  refer  to  the  reasons  which  renctered  snch  lawd 
necessary,  and  what  was  the  state  of  that  part  of  society,  to 
be  affected  by  their  operation,  at  the  time  of  their  passing 
through  the  legislature.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  pre- 
ambles of  the  statutes  are  a  very  material  part  of  them,  as 
furnishing  to  the  Judges  this  sort  of  evidence,  and  to  the  em* 
pire  the  reasons  for  their  passing.  And  if  we  go  to  the  con^ 
Kideration  of  real  property,  that  is^  our  houses  and  lands, 
and  freeholds,  the  lawyer,  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
his  country,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  jurisprudence,  would  be 
continually  fettered  by  its  technicalities  and  seeming  absur- 
dities. The  host  of  barbarous  Latin  maxims ;  the  quaint  and 
almost  obsolete  language  of  some  of  its  assurances ;  its  single, 
double,  treble,  and  quadruple  vouchers  and  vouchees  in  re^ 
coveries ;  the  words  of  courses  and  deeds  of  forms,  with  which 
it  abounds,  would  trouble  the  unwary  plodder  like  a  swarm 
of  mosquitos,  tormenting  him  with  doubts  and  perplexities, 
and  leaving  him  at  last  in  ignorance  and  anxiety.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  denied,  that  many  of  these  forms  harass  the  suitor, 
by  protracted  justice  and  heavy  expense;  but  the  history  of 
our  laws  and  constitution  will  clearly  show  that  they  have 
grown,  not  out  of  the  interested  views  of  either  lawyers, 
judges,  or  legislators,  but  are  built  upon  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  a^es,  and  laoere  intended  and  are  calculated  to 
insure  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  security  of  the  subject. 
Excrescences,  that  might  with  safety  and  improvement  be 
lopped  off,  they  unquestionably  possess ;  and  these,  from  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  people  and  the  temper  of  the 
times,  will  probably  soon  be  removed.  But  he  who  shall  in- 
discriminately decry  the  wisdom,  justice,  of  equity  of  oirr 
laws,  forgets,  in  his  censure,  the  Henrys  and  Edw^i'ds  who 
made  them ;  the  freemen  who  in  Parliament  voted  their  en- 
actment, and  the  incorruptible  purity  and  profound  learning 
which,  with  one  degrading  exception  in  the  person  of  I^ord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  have  invarianly  dbtitiguished  the  judges 
administering  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  of  this  essay  comprises  XMfi 
merely  that  which  the  term  history  commonly  conveys,  namely, 
the  account  of  wars,  political  transactions,  and  the  beginning, 
progress,  and  end  of  nations;  but  it  etribraces  sb  mibcb  ^f 
every  kind  of  study  in  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  as  ftr- 
nishes  the  particulars  of  their  discovery^  improvement,  aad 
usefulness  of  application;  for  with  respect  to  history;  itl  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  there  can  be  no  do^bt  6f  its  e^ensite 
and  lasting  utility.     Pope  has  observed,  that'  the  prep^  study 
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of  inankind  is  man ;  and  that  &tudy  e^gi  no  where  be  sa  fully 
a,B4  vaiiously  fiXrni^hed  to  our  contentiplation,  as  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  people  whp  h0.ve  precedc^d  us,  and  the  nations 
that,  igre  now  no  more.  Men  sometimes  grow  vicious^  from 
example,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  sometimes  reform 
when  made  conscipus  of  the  turpitude  of  their  conduct  by  the 
recital  of  similar  fe^Uog^  in  pthers,^  These  examples  and 
r^itals  are  to  be  found  in  great: abundance  in  history,  and 
callous,  indeed,  must  be  that  heart,  firm  and  immoveable 
those  nerves  which  receive  no  excitement  from  the  instances 
which  history  affords  of  the  political  changes  of  the  world, 
and  the  vicissitudes  attendant  upon  forms  and  things. 

The  history  of  the  events  oi  modern  times,  though  equal 
p^rhaps,  at  least  of  late  years,  to  the  changes  and  occur- 
rences to  be  found  in  ancient  and  profane  history ;  neverthe- 
less, in  its  general  effects,  falls  much  below  the  usefulness  of 
that  which  precede3  it.  Not  that  the  older  history  can  boast 
that  antiquity  renders  its  facts  more  sacred  or  more  certain  ;^ 
nor  because  men  and  nations  receive  greater  reverence  from 
their  successors  the  farther  they  are  removed  from  our  pre- 
sent  condition;  or  the  more  diversified  or  different  may  be 
our.  habits  and  castoms,  both  national  and  individual ;  but 
because  the  events  of  ancient  times  come  down  to  us  free 
from  all  prejudice  or  bias^  and  ar^  read  and  reflected,  upon 
with  feelings  undisturbed  by  any  notions  of  national,  party, 
or  personal  collision.  But  very  different  is  the  case  with  the 
history  of  our  own  days^  or  of  those  days  when  our  immediate 
ancestors  and  countrymen^  taken  from  us  by  death,  were  en- 
gaged-itt  the  occupations  of  life.  There  rises  in  the  perusal 
of  such  historic, — in  the  account  of  their  laws,  manners, 
customs,  people,  and  institutions, — their  wars,  alliances,  pos* 
sc^qns,  commerce,  learning,  and  geneiral  acquirements, — not 
merely  the  laudable  hope  that  the  existing  generation  is  in  no 
wise  fallen  below  the  generatioi^  but  then  newly  passed 
away, — ^nor  the  passive  conviction  that  the  excellencies  of  the 
one  were  at  least  equalled  by  those  of  the  other ;  but  an  in- 
voluntary, uncoDtrolable,  powerful,  and  passionate  desire 
to  find,  that  as  we  follow  them  in  life,  we  exceed  them  in 
improvemjent,--4n  improvement  in  its  most  extended  meaning; 
— 'In  the  perfigction  of  ow  govemm^^t»  tiie  prosperity  of  our 
people,  their  wisdom,  their  pei^npl  endowments,  and  the 
fertility  and  beauty  of  their  c^tMintry.  These  feelings  are 
some  of  the  drawbacks  on  the  use  of  modern  history,  when 
contrasted  with  the  more  certain  effects  of  ancient  history ;  and, 
we  may  add  to  the  account,. the  views  and  passions,  tlie  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  writers  of  modern  history ;  and  we  shall  then 
find  enough  in  the  scale  to  justify  the  preference,  and  excuse 
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the  suspicion  of  the  writer.  Yet/  qualified  with  these  reser- 
vations, modern  history  may  be  stuaied  with  great  advantage, 
in  bringing  home  to  the  minds  of  its  readers,  with  the  full  force 
of  truth  and  convictipn,  a  lecture  to  every  vice,  and  a  precept 
and  example  to  every  virtue.  There  is  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
Peter  the  Great^  and  Buonaparte,  amongst  kings ;  Catherine 
of  Russia,  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  amongst  queens ;  there  is  a  crowd  of  great  and  dis- 
tinguished poets,  writers,  artists,  and  statesmen  ;  and  there  is 
America,  grown  into  power,  respectability,  and  importance, 
to  furnish  the  ample  means  of  judging  of  men  and  things,  and 
to  give  to  the  peruser  of  modern  history  scope  for  his  reflections 
and  conclusions.  But,  even  without  travelling  so  far  round 
about,  enough  will  be  found  for  entertainment,  curiosity, 
and  instruction,  in  the  transactions  of  this  country  and  those 
of  the  Continent  during  the  last  thirty  years.  So  many  and  so 
great  events,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  no  where  eke  occur 
either  in  ancient  or  later  histories.  Babylon  was  great,  and 
its  fall  was  tremendous, — Rome  was  greater,  and  its  fall  not 
so  sudden ;  but  the  history  of  the  late  years  will  show,  to  the 
astonishment  of  posterity,  the  island  of  England  standing 
proudly  and  fearlessly  alone  against  the  confederated  violence 
and  vengeance  of  united  Europe.  It  will  show  her  breaking 
and  dissolving  that  confederacy,  and  bringing  its  promoters, 
members,  and  supporters,  to  her  shores,  to  sue  for  peace, 
protection,  and  friendship.  It  will  show  kings  hurled  from 
their  thrones,  princes  ariven  from  their,  possessions,  and 
nations  abridged  in  their  rights,  with  a  facility  and  to  an  ex- 
tent wonderful  and  unexampled.  It  will  show  a  great  nation, 
whose  proudest  boast  was  gallantry  and  politeness,  galled  by 
continued  wrongs,  and  irritated  by  a  perverse  and  bigottea 
government,  rise  against  the  king  they  had  not  only  obeyed, 
but  reverenced,  and  with  the  price  of  his  life  purchase  a 
bloody  and  licentious  liberty, — setting  at  defiance,  and  treating 
with  derision,  every  religious  and  moral  feeling,  and  hurry- 
ing indiscriminately,  and  with  a  blind  and  unfeeling  fiiry,  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  patriot  and  the  rebel,  to  the 
same  shameless  death  and  premature  grave.  This  is,  a  theme 
on  which  volumes  may  and  will  yet  be  written ;  and  in  each 
page  and  sentence  of  its  great  and  eventful  history  there  will 
be  found  a  sufiiciency  of  materials  for  every  reader  in  every 
walk  and  in  every  pursuit  of  life. 
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OR, 

THE    PROGRESS    OF    GENIUS. 

PARTI. 

I. 

**  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb" — 
The  hill  that  leads  to  Paternoster  Row — 

Tfiat  region  of  the  beauteous  and  sublime; 
The  sole  Parnassus  left  to  Poets  now ! 

He  who'  has  tried  in  vain  full  many  a  time 
To  sell  his  manuscripts,  alone  can  know^ 

How  very  hard  it  is  to  get  the  trade 

Even  to  read  the  poems  he  has  made. 

II. 

The  Poet  sneaks  along  that  lettered  |^sice»  - 

As  if  he  were  some  outlawed,  guHt  j  thing ; 

Tliey  turn  by  instinct  from  a  rhyming  face, . 

Ev'n  though  his  coat,  and  bat,  and  1oo4ks  might  wring 

The  hardest  heart  to  mourn  his  outward  case : 
Far  other — better— is  their  fate  who  bring 

Their  fire-side  tours,  a  scrap*book,  or  a  story—*  ^ 

These  strut  along  in  literary  glory. 

III. 

They  "  feel  the  influence  of  malignant  star," 

Who  pour  their  thoughts  in  verse,  howe'er  diviije — 

They  wage  with  booksellers  eternal  war. 
Who  mete  out  inspiration  by  the  line ; 

And  *•  poverty's  unconquerable  bar," 

Forbids  them  through  the  printing  press  to  sliine. 

They  live,  as  if  beneath  some  hateful  stigma. 

But  die  to  be  immortal — that's  the  enigma. 

IV. 

And  oh  I  how  hard  his  twk  fd^  paint  with  tnitfa   ' 
The  charms  of  Nature,  who  has  never  seen 

Nature  at  all!  whose  unpropiUous youtb 
Has  past  Augusta's  smoky  streets  between : 

Can  he  describe  the  sea,  because  forsooth. 
He  views  the  Thames  aod:tries  to  think  it  green— 

Or  picture  mountain  scenery  at  will, 

Because  he  lifts  his  eye  to  Primrose  Hilll 

VOL.  II.   J^ART  II.  BB 
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Ye  ruthless  critics!  bftrd-coudenmiog  raoe ! 

How  dare  ^e  be  so  cmel  and  tiujust. 
As  to  expect  the  cockney  nrase  to  trace 

The  beauties  of  the  skj  thiough  ^mbke  and  dust  ? 
Why  huut  the  Poet  like  a  beast  of  chase  ?  ' 

Ye  who  carve  capons  while  he  grinds  a  cruat ! 
If  you  can  cut  up  poems  you  peruse  not. 
Why  may  not  he  paint  prospects  that  he  views  not  ? 

VI. 

You  ratlier  should  extol  th'  imagipation^ 
That  thus  can  draw  upon  ita  own  resources ; 

And  not  pour  out  your  bile's  accumulation^ 

Against  the  wight  who  takes  to  rhyming  courses ; 

He  ought  to  have  the  praises  of  a  nation. 
Who  thus  can  win  a.  contest  without  forces ! 

But  rail — rail  on !  pronounce  reviews  in  vain — 

Be  it  your  grief  to  know — we'll  write  again  ! 

VII. 
James  HopkiaSy  citizen  of  London,  grocer. 

Brought  up  three  sons  with  credit  and  respect ; 
And  though  in  mind  he  was  a  tedious  proser^ 

He  had  too  good  a  judgment  to  neglect 
The  ways  and  means ;  his  wife^  as  each  who  knows  her 

Will  testify^  was  able  to  direct 
His  household  matters  with  sufficient  skill-r- 
Only  she  now  and  then  would  have  her  wilt. 

VIII. 

James  Hopkins  did  indeed,  at  times,  rebel 
Against  his  prudent  spouse's  lawful  sway ; 

But  then  'twas  found  things  never  went  so  well^ 
As  when  he  let  his  help-meet  have  her  way ; 

And  friends  at  dinner-time  could  partly  tell 
If  it  had  been  my  dear,  my  love,  that  day ; 

Or  whether  there  had  been  those  ugly  jars. 

Called. (by  the  single)  matrimonial  wars. 

FX. 

Tis  hard  to  hide  these  things  from  prying  eyes, 
Thpngb  oft  the  parties  grow,  from  constant  use. 

Able  to  doak  them,  symptoms  will  arise,— 
Something  to  tell  if  it  be  peace  or  truc«— 

Pique  shows— when  sterner  passions  wear  disguise : 
And  they  who  sometimes  wish  a  certain  noose 

Could  be  Untied,  a  certain  fetter  broken, 

Will  generally  l>etray  it  by  some  token. 
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X. 

And  yet  JafOa  Ijtofi^l^s  Mv€t  ^etH  no  fttt, 
As  some  baire  done,  to  wish  hittfself  uncneffiried; 

Though,  when  engaged  in  some  dBcordant  jar. 
He  thought  he  might  a»  wdt  have  longer  ttfr^ied. 

Till  quite  asanred  their  teirrpers  were  at  par; 
But  as  he  knew  the  burthen  must  be  carried 

Wlieir  taken  np^  he  tried  to  be  content; 

And  make  the  best  of  aB  that  Heaven  had  sent. 

XI. 

Yet  Mrs.  Hopkbs  was  a  little  woman ; 

Her  husband  rather  of  a  tatlish  make; 
Strong  and  undaunted,  he  wouFd  shrink  from  no  ihan, — 

But  wives  can  often  ma^e  some  people  quafke,  ^ 
Who  ne'er  would  let  their  backs  be  seen  by  foeman ; 

When  they  in  earnest  their  sharp  Weapon  shake^ 
The  lords  of  the  creation  sometimes  ftee. 
And  leave  the  victory  to  the  enemy ! 

XII. 

And  certainly  it  is'the  wisest  way 

To  shun  that  ftgbt,  where  conquest  wouM  be  shame ; 
But  yet  'tis  hard  upon  our  sex,  tftat  they 

Must  bear  all  shorts  of  wrongs — ^the  vilest  name^ 
The  long  harangue — not  keep  tfie  foe  at  bay — 

Assault  and  battery  too — and  yet  h^  tame ! 
Tame  as  wbipt  school-boy,  or  be  called  a  coward— 
Tia  a  predicament  the  most  untoward. 

XIII. 

We  all  have  crosses  in  this  scene  of  riot ; 

The  rich,  the  poor;  the  single,  and  the  dOuBle; 
If  wedded  people  can't  be  always  quiet, 

Those  who  are  not  have  quite  as  mucb  of  ttonble; 
And  even  they  in  sheer  despair  will  try  it; 

Fbr  finding  hope  of  peace  is  but  a  bubble. 
They  rush  from  one  extreme  into  the  other, 
And  to  get  rid  of  one  plague — take  another. 

XIV. 

But  'tis  not  to  my  purpose  here  tb  t€M^ 

AH  that  occurred  ^wixt  Hopkma  and  his  wffe ; 
The  single  have  been  t»ld  enofi^h,  tod  well, 

Of  all  the  dangers  of  the  marriediife;: 
And  if  Uwy  wilt  dashdu  where  others fett» 

Wliy  they  musi^  take  thehr  csbance  of  love  or  strifes- 
It  may  perhaps  be  neither— or  be  both— 
But  kt  tbem^  no^  ibrget^fb^  take  an^  oaflb. 
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XV. 

I  have  but  said  thus  rauch«  because  my  tale 
Requires  it;  not  wUb  au  iotent  to  sDeer 

At  that  which  ever  should  and  must  previail, 
In  Christian  countnes^  as  it  has  done  here ; 

Tis  but  to  show  how  Hopkins  chanced  to  fail. 
By  spoiling  one  of  three,  though  all  were  dear*^ 

The  fault  was  none  of  his,  it  was  the  mother's, 

That  Harry  was  so  different  to  his  brothers. 

XVI. 

She  spoilt  him— •that's  the  fact ;  and  'twas  the  cause 
Of  many  a  bard  fought  field  betwixt  the  twain ; 

'Tis  triie,  she  owned  that  there  were  certain  flaws  . 
In  Harry's  conduct,  but  she  would  maintain— 

(And  being  so  disposed,  not  all  the  laws 

Lycurgus  ever  past,  her  tongue  could  chain)-— 

She  would  maintain  that  he'd  k>e  found  to  be. 

By  far  the  brightest  man  of  all  the  three. 

XVI  r 

*    O !  Eloquence !  thou  enviable  boon ! 

How  largely  art  thou  given  to  womankind! 
Man's  volubility  relaxes  soon; 

While  female  tongues  can  often  subject  fiod 
For  eloquent  discourse,  *'  from  morn  to  noon, 

From  nopn  to  dewy  eve,*' — while  some  designed 
To  live  by  making  speeches  can't  get  on— 
For  th'  instant  they  get  up— their  speech  is  gone  I 

XVIII. 

What  was  the  eloquence  of  Cicero, 

Or,  Greece's  boast,  Demosthenes,  compared 

With  woman's  natural  and  untaught  flow  ? 
Their's  were  all  duly  studied,  ere  they  dared 

Pronounce  them-*hers  is  passion's  native  glow ! 

And  had  the  Greek  been  wise,  he  might  have  spared 

The  toil  of  speaking  to  the  roaring  waters, 

By  talking  to  some  neighbour's  angry  daughters. 

XI}?. 

Oh !  had  I  had  that  gift,  in  that  degree. 
That  many  of  the  softer  sex  untaught 
Have  shown— that  flow  of  words-^that  energy — 

With  an  unfailing  source  of  figure  fraught— 
That  true  philippick.  rush,  that  like  the  sea 

Prevents  the  dumb  opponent's  saying  aught- 
Then  I  had  charmed  my  hearers  when  I  did  not. 
While  .uttering  speeches  which  they  kindly  chid  not. 
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But  all  the  eloquence  which  she  displayed. 
Did  Dot  convince  her  husband  she  was  ri^t ; 

It  was  his  wish  th^  boys  should  all  be  made 
Oood,  useful  citizens,  and  genius  might *^ 

For  aught  he  cared,  (the  Vandal)  be  arrayed 
As  heretofore,  in  rags  ^Poetic  plight ! 

For  poetry  itself  he'd  no  more  taste. 

Than  the  black  tribes  that  roam  Australia's  waste. 

XXI. 

The  boys,  as  bound  in  duty,  went  to  school ; 

Richard  and  Ned,  the  elder  two,  were  born 
Dull  plodding  fellows,  to  be  taught  by  rule^^ 

Or  by  the  ruler — they  from  morn  to  morn 
Toiled  o*er  the  hateful  lesson,  while  the  fool. 

As  Hopkins  called  the  genius  in  his  scorn. 
Could  comprehend  the  subject  iti  a  minute. 
And  did  the  sum  as  there  were  nothing  in  it. 

XXII. 

And  oft  on  some  warm  summer  afternoon. 

When  the  three  wanted  to  be  gone  to  play  ; 
The  master  wondered  they  had  done  so  soon; 

And  marvelled  much  how  they  had  found  the  way 
To  work  the  sum  so  quickly— but  the  boon 

Was  Harry's — though  the  truth  they  did  not  say : 
But  once,  as  o'er  the  cheat  the  genius  chuckled — 
The  master  found  them  out— -and  all  got  knuckled*. 

XXIII. 

If  there  were  any  mischief  !o  be  done. 

His  was  the  head  to  plan  it— if  excuse 
Were  wanted,  to  keep  cane  from  following  fmi— 

His  wit  was  ready  for  immediate  use: 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  all  got  beat  for  otie; 

Or  he  who  might  be  guiltiest  got  loose — 
Thus  the  Chinese,  when  one  commits  a  crime, 
Kill  others  for  not  knowing  it  in  time. 

XXIV. 

They  who  set  up  to  ^*  rear  the  tender  thought, 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot"  — 
Know  with  what  difficulty  some  are  taught ; 

How  slowly  knowledge  in  some  heads  takes  root : 
That  oft  when  seed  is  sown  it  comes  to  nought. 

And  ne'er  repays  the  tuil  with  flowers  or  fruit : 
'Tis  hard  to  drive  it  into  some,  but  when 

Once  safely  lodged— 'tis  never  seen  stgain. 
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XXV. 

But  Harry  qukUy  mounted  to  the  top 

Of  the  first  form,  though  younger  than  Boniie  others  ; 

111  short,  hit  master  thought  he'd  never  stop ! 
While  his  two  sober  minded,  drudging  brothers, 

Were  far  below  him,  he  had  reaped  a  crop 
Of  prizes,  to  the  envy  of  all  mothers : 

In  scholarship  he  yielded  not  to  any ; 

And  yet  throagh  life  was  never  wortli  a  penny. 

XXVI. 

But  it  was  not  by  dint  of  application 

That  Harry  learned  so  much^had  that  been  needed,. 
He  scarcely  would  have  reached  that  envied  station; 

His  task,  till  the  M  moment,  ne'er  was  heeded. 
And  then  he  did  it  as  by  inspiration: 

His  volatility  of  niind  impeded 
His  rapid  progress  to  scholastic  gtory— 
He'd  Mve  the  tutor^s  guide  to  read  a  story ! 

.  XXVH- 

At  twelve  years  old  he  fell  in  love  with  Cru$oe; 

Fought  the  Seven  Champions'  battles  seven  times  over ; 
And  then  with  the  Arabian  Nights  he  grew  so 

Completely  imitten-^he  wore  out  the  cover ; 
And  when  engaged  with  these,  the  moments  flew  so 

Deliciously^  that,  like  a  dreaming  lover, 
The  evening  past  so  swiftly  o'er  his  head. 
He  oft'  ws^  driven  supperless  to  bed. 

XXVHL 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  too,  obtained  a  share 
Of  Harry's  admiration;  though  the  rhymes 

That  hpnest  John  has  scattered  here  and  tbere^ 
Inspired  a  little  wonder,  and  at  times 

He  thought  they  must  be  nrose,  although  they  bare 
The  form  of  verse,  which  frequently  sublimes 

Plain  prose — at  least  be  thought  them  curious  samples. 

And  surely  not  intended  for  examples. 

XXIX. 

When  the  poetic  frenzy  6rst  began. 
Deponent  sayeth  not;  but  'twas  before 

He  left  the  school — it  never  left  the  man ! 
His  very  copy-books  were  scribbled  o'er 

With  rhymes  '4nd  young  conceits ;  and  verses  ran 
lu  ho{st&  across  tbe  sums  their  pages  bore. 

Once  on  his  s^te  he  handed  up  a  $Qimet, 

Instead  of  that  which  should  have  been  upon  it ! 
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XXX. 

In  thoBghts  and  actions  not  like  other  boys. 

Now  loving  solitude  and  now  society ; 
Sometimes  be  sbunned  bis  playmate^  and  their  noise, 

Charmed  with  the  ignis-fatuus  variety : 
He  often  sought  the  fields,  where  thought  enjoys 

Jts  dreamy  visions  to  satiety; 
There,  lost  in  youthful  reveries,  would  roam. 
Till  it  grew  dark — and  he  could  scarce  get  home. 

XXXI. 

Sometimes  he  stayed  so  long,  and  strayed  so  far. 

His  mother  thought  of  sending  foi*  the  crier; 
While  he  perchance  was  gazing  at  some  star, 

Or  looking  at  the  ttioon  as  she  rose  higher. 
He  let  his  Pegasus  leap  cVery  bar; 

She  was  in  triuh  the  very  higl»est  flyer ! 
And  pawed  the  clouds  in  sunshine  and  in  storm. 
Though  mounted  only  by  a  pigmy  form, 

XXXll. 

"In  truth,  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight" — 
Sometimes,  like  other  boyS,  he  would  engage 

With  tops,  kites,  marbles,  hoops,  or  mimic  fight — 
Anon,  as  if  at  once  he'd  come  of  age, 

These  youthful  sports  would  yield  him  no  delight. 
And  he  would  start  away  like  bird  from  cage— - 

Not  to  the  lonely  mountain,  for  there  was  none— 

But  to  the  lonely  attic — and  there  was  one. 

XXXIII. 

He  seldom  could  be  found  at  dinner-time — 

He  was  above  the  vulgar  cares  of  eating ; 
Perchance  he  might  be  hunting  iip  a  rhyme. 

With  eyeballs  glistening  and  pulses  beating ; 
Or  finishing  an  ode  he  thought  sublime. 

From  wfa^nce  all  poets  know  there's  no  retreating ; 
While  his  two  brothers  wisely  got  their  dinner. 
And  felt  that  he  at  least  was  not  a  winner. 

XXXIV. 

One  cold,  bright  winter's  night,  when  all  the  rest 
Were  getting  the  last  meal  that  crowns  the  day— 

(Of  all  the  hours,  the  eating  ones  are  best) — 
The  incorporeal  genius  was  away ; 

They  sought  hiin  o'er  the  house  with  anxious  quest ; 
While  out  apou  the  roof  he  musing  lay. 

Watching  ^  stars  as  they  came  out  to  view. 

And  formmg  them  in  consteHationi  new.  ' 
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XXXV. 

No  doubt  be  saw  in  tboM  brigbtorbB  ofUgbl, 
Through  faoc>*t  tdescppe*  worlds  like  oor  own ; 

And  states  and  kiugdouis  pa^t  before  bis  sigbt, 
Aiul  nien  and  cities,  feen  by  him  aloee : 

He  never  felt  the  colduess  of  tlie  night. 
Exalted  on  his  iutellectuaU  throne; 

He  thought  about  a  journey'  to  the  inooo, 

And  grieved  that  bishop  Wilkins  died  so  soon* 

xxxyi. 

If  Hopkins  slighted  poetry  before. 

Now  he  detested  it,  and  that  with  reason ; 

Finding  that  thej  who  yield  to  rhyming  lore. 
Will  stick  to  it  both  in  and  out  of  season. 

With  sacrilegious  hand  he  burnt  and  tpre 

Whatever  looked  like  verse  that  he  could  seize  on  ! 

ilad  Harry  penned  an  epic,  doubtless  he 

Had  burned  his  own  son's  immortality  1 

XXXVH. 

There  are  such  Goths  and  Vandals  in  tbe  world, 
They*d  burn  a  Homer  but  to  light  a  fire, 

£vn  though  it  were  the  last!  when  Hopkins  hurled 
These  papers  to  the  grate,  and  saw  expire 

Tropes,  rhymes,  and  metaphors,  in  fiames  that  curled^ 
He  joyed  to  think,  iu  his  barbarian  ire. 

That  as  but  from  one  genius'  fire  they  came. 

So  they  should  perish  in  one  single  flame. 

XXXVHI. 

The  ruthless  hand  that  gave  them  to  the  pile. 
Considered  pot,  nor  cared,  of  what  delight 

It  robbed  the  literary  world  the  while — 

How  critics  would  have  chuckled  at  the  sight. 

Had  they  been  printed— how  the  old  would  smile^ 
And  the  young  stare,  that  thus  a  boy  should  write ! 

But  thus  it  is-- man  toils  but  for  a  day. 

And  empires— temples— poems — pass  away ! 

XXXl}{. 

Oh  i  piteous  spectacle !  deplored  destriM^tion ! 

That  the  bright  thoughts  that  he  had  nietred  out  — 
The  laboured  line  of  elegant  construction — 

The  similies  that  be  had  toiled  about-— 
The  invocation,  and  the  introduction ; — 

Should  thus  be  burned  wilh  an  exulting  shout ! 
Together  with  the  pauses,  points,  and  pathos ; 
And  it  might  be,  some  very  charming  bathos. 
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XL. 
Had  Hurry  hvH  ladulg«fi  bm  itcfa  for  writiog, 

As  an  amusement  for  his  leisure  time. 
His  fatber|iiever  would  have  been  so  spiting— 

But  to  be  thus  eternally  at  rhyme  ^ 
An  occupatiou-i^oft  so  ill  requiting. 

That  me6  have  starved  who  wrote  some  trUe  sublime^ 
It  was  enougb  to  vex  a  prudent  father. 
And  make  him  wish  his  son  a  ninny  rather.  ' 

XLL 
He  tried  all  means  to  cure— -but  tried  in  vain 

Told  him  that  bards  proverbially  were  poor; 
Now  urged  pcfrsuasion — and  now  shook  the  cane  — 

The  Mus^s  could  likie  Sirens  so  allure^ 
The  Genius  did  but  sigh— then  write  again  ! 

All  sufiering— all  privation  he'd  endure ! 
And  opposition  did  but  make  him  worse— 
Who  would  not  be  a  martyr  to  his  verse  I 

XLII. 
They  talk  of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  truth ; 

Of  suflering  all  things  for  opinion's  sake, 

Where  is  the  martyr  like  poetic  youth  ? 

His  is  the  stubborn  spirit  nought  can  break  f 
He  bears  frowns,  scolding,  want,  and  all,  forsooth. 

Because  he  thinks  he  has  the  power  to  make 
Poems,  whose  fame  shall  raise  his  species  higher; 
And  light  the  worid  with  his  celestial  fire! 

XLIII. 

If  man  will  lay  down  life  for  home  or  land. 

Or  that  religion  %vhich  he  knows  is  true— • 
There's  something  in  it  all  can  understand ; 

And  what  good  men  may  innocently  do — 
But  he  who  suffers  injury's  iron  hand; 

Bears  scoffs,  and  poverty,  and  beating  too ; 
And  every  hope  and  every  comfort  barters 
For  poetry —is  sure  the  prince  of  martyrs ! 

XLIV. 
But  what  did  Hopkins  know  about  the  flights 

Of  genius — he  who  never  penned  a  line,  ' 

Except  a  bill — was  he  to  curb  the  rights 

Of  poesy,  etherial  and  divine  ? 
Should  he  chain  down  the  boy-bard  from  the  heights 

He  aimed  to  reach— from  whence  he  hoped  to  ishine  ? 
What's  a  mere  useful  member  of  society. 
Compared  with  bards  who  scribble  to  satiety ! 
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XLV. 
When  pea  vad  kkt  tuid  piper,  weft  deaie«l^ 

He  wrote  wilb  chalk  upeo  the  yntay  waU.  « 
He  felt  his  geaivi  outmged^  and  his  pride 

Roused  to  resentuieiit^-Hiotbifig  coitld  appal 
Bis  spirit — even  death  he  had  deied» 

Rather  tbao  not  he  let  to  wrke  at  all  I 
He  took  the  very  papers  from  the  slnp^ 
Meant  to  wiap  tea  in— ^rather  thaa  he'd  stopw 

XLVI. 
He  scarcely  knew  what  'twas  to  be  aaleep; 

He  was  too  full  of  thought  to  feel  a  Tapouf : 
Hi3  midnight  past  in  oogitatioas  deep ; 

Refused  a  candle,  he  procured  a  taper. 
And  often  when  the  dawn  began  to  peep. 

His  muse  had  traversed  several  sheets  of  paper; 
Though  few  have  beea  so  lucky  as  to  see  *em— ^ 
Tis  certain  that  they're  not  in  the  Museum. 

XLVIL 

But  I'm  afraid  his  mother  fanned  the  flame 
His  father  strove  to  quench— *tis  often  so— 

At  least  she  found  him  fuel  for  the  same-^ 
That's  pen  and  ink  and  paper ;  but  to  Imiow 

Much  about  poetrv,  the  honest  dame 
Never  pretended ;  but  it  made  her  glow 

With  pride,  to  think-^and  she  bade  M  to  know  it- 

That  her  own  darling  boy  should  prove  a  poet ! 

XLVIII. 
I  know  not  what  the  poor  fond  mother  thought 

Of  poetry  and  poets,  but  she  dreamed 
Of  showers  of  gold  and  laurel,  and  she  caught 

Some  df  the  wild  romantic  hopes  that  seemed 
To  inspire  the  soul  of  Harry ;  who  was  wrought 

To  extacy  that  in  his  glanced  beamed*-? 
Poems,  he  told  ber,  had  for  thousands  soldy 
And  so  she  thought  his  lines  would  turn  to  gold ! 

XLVIX. 

But  poets  must  have  auditors,  and  Harry 
Read  sometimes  to  his  mother^s  friends  at  tea ; 

Till  the  old  gossips  cried-^good  lack !  aye  marry ! 
We  told  you  what  a  clever  lad  he'd  be  I 

Yes,  Mrs«  Hopkins^  never  fear,  he'll  carry 
The  name  of  Hopkins  to  posterity  I 

Though  she  had  heard  some  poets  lived  but  shabby* 

She  thought  he  must  be  buried  in  the  Abbey. 
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L. 

Sometimes  be  read  his  verses  to  bb  brothers^ 
Till  he  looked  up— and  found  them  fast  asleep*— 

That  leaden  impulse  that  so  often  smothers 
£?en  the  minds  of  critics,  learn'd  and  deep  ; 

Then  he  would  flee  away,  and  seek  some  others. 
The  unpaid  remnant  of  applause  to  reap : 

£v'n  the  old  bousekeepery  for  want  of  better. 

He'd  seek,  and  make  her  hear  to  the  last  letter. 

And  she  had  many  tales  of  olden  time,. 

Of  ghosts  that  walked  about  in  silks,  to  rattle 
The  plates  and  dishes ;  Harry,  in  amaze, 

Would  sit  and  listen  to  her  kitchen  prattle. 
Of  wizards  and  of  witches,  who  could  raise 

A  tempest  in  the  air,  or  maim  the  cattle— 
Till  their  supernal  powers  so  raised  his  wonder- 
He  wondered  how  they  ever  got  them  under ! 

UL 
Hence  a  new  impetus  to  Harry*s  pen — 

The  realms  of  spirits  opened  to  bis  view! 
He  felt  that  it  was  tame  to  write  of  m^n— 

There  lacked  sublimity  in  what  was  true — 
The  wild,  the  wonderful,  inspired  him  then  : 

He  longed  to  show  what  none  e*tr  saw  or  knew ; 
He  wrote  of  things  that  ne'er  were  knov^n  before. 
And  haply  never  will  be  heard  of  more ! 

LHI. 
He  grew  more  ultra-mundane  da}^  by  day ! 

He  scorned  to  think  of  any  meaner  art 
Which  common  men  pursue  for  paltry  pay— • 

But  he  had  chosen  the  ethereal  part. 
And  so  must  live  on  ether  by  the  way— 

It  mattered  not  to  him — the  busy  mart 
Of  trade  he  proudly  spurned  at— he  was  fraught 
With  lofty  themes — a  perfect  aeronaut ! 

LIV. 

He  should  have  lived  upon  some  Alpine  height ; 

His  body  then  had  been  among  the  clouds. 
As  his  mind  ever  was ;  thence  bent  his  sight 

On  regions  that  the  mist  of  distance  shrouds : 
There  he  had  realized  his  dear  delight 

Of  fancying  himself  above  the  crowds 
He  past  amidst!  in  that  ideal  joy. 
Forgetting*  they  were  men,*-and  he  a  boy  f 
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LV. 

His  mind  indulged  iu  lofty  speculation ! 

To  be  another  Homery  was  the  least 
Of  bis  proud  hopes, — the  idol  of  the  nation : 

He  thought  bis  fame  would  spread  from  west  to  east  ; 
And  that  his  works,  the  tbeme  of  admiration. 

Must  prove  to  alt  the  world  a  mental  feast ; 
And  Hopkins,  (though  he  did  not  like  the  name,) 
Be  handed  down  to  everlasting  fame. 

LVI. 

And  though  the  many  works  that  be  intended 
To  write,  would  ask  a  more  than  mortal  span ; 

Yet  Harry  thought,  before  his  life  was  ended. 
He  sbould  do  more  than  could  be  asked  of  man : 

He  bad  no  fears  about  their  being  vended. 
Could  he  but  finish  half  what  be  began, — 

Epics,  didactics,  tragedies  unnumber'd. 

Within  bis  fertile  brain  in  embryo  slumber'd ! 

LVII. 

'     Ah,  Fame!  thou  dear  delusive  phantom, — where— 

Where  dost  thou  lead  the  mind  ?  thou  cheating  shade  ! 

To  raise  its  hopes,  then  leave  it  in  despair ; 
The  soul  of  Harry  thou  didst  so  persuade, 

That  he  thought  peers  and  kings  would  strive  to  share 
His  hours,  who  such  immortal  verses  made : 

E'en  now  be  thought  his  brows  adorned  with  laurel. 

But  liv'd  to  find  their  leaves  as  sour  as  sorrel. 

LVJII. 

But  day-dreams  find  an  end  when  night  draws  on. 
And  real  dreams  ensue  ;  so  young  bards  drop 

From  those  exalted  scenes  they  lov'd  to  con. 
And  fetter  down  their  genius  to  a  shop : 

And  Harry's  golden  days,  alas !  were  gone, — 
Business — detested  business,  now  must  lop 

Those  precious  hours,  that  inspiration  lighted. 

When  all  the  charms  of  verse  his  soul  delighted. 

LIX. 

His  father  now  insisted  he  should  think, 
And  cbuse  an  occupation  more  befitting  ; 

One  that  would  chance  to  get  him  meat  and  drink; 
He  must  no  more  from  morn  to  night  be  silting 

Tp  string  bis  rhymes, — bis  lofty  mind  must  sink- 
Down,  down  to  earth  !  his  youthful  years  were  jQittiog; 

And  Hopkins,  like  a  rude  unlctter'd  Turk, 

Peremptorily  commanded  be  should  Work  ! 
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LX, 

O,  insult !  degradation  to  the  muse ! 

Ti'eason  to  poetry  I  to  bid  the  boy, 
Into  whose  mind  the  Nine  did  all  infuse 

Their  sacred  influence,  his  days  employ 
In  some  base,  grovelling  art ;  there  chill'd,  to  lose 

His  genius,  and  his  brightest  hopes  destroy : 
Twas  burying  him  beyond  the  power  of  thinking. 
The  ne  plus  ultra  in  the  art  of  sinking. 

LXI. 
Harry's  two  brothers  were  already  out. 

With  nought  but  common  sense  to  guide  them  thro' 
The  world ;  and  they  bad  cast  their  eyes  about 

To  see  what  trades  appeared  the  best  to  do; 
What  class  got  forward  with  the  smallest  doubt : 

True,  Hopkinses  'twas  all  they  had  in  view ! 
They  saw  men  eat  for  life,  and  drest  for  look, — 
So  one  became  a  tailor — one  a  cook ! 

LXII. 

How  could  he  choose,  who  so  detested  all  ? 

Must  he,  a  genius  of  the  loftiest  cast. 
Be  ch'din'd  with  some  shoe-maker  in  a  stall. 

And  nail  up  his  sublime  upon  a  last : 
Must  hands  like  his  shape  tin,  or  build  a  wall  I 

Perish  the  a^e,  the  hammer,  aud  the  awl ! 
He  would  as  soon  have  gone  at  once  to  Brixton, 
As  stoop  to  those  low  arts  his  father  fix'd  on. 

LXllI. 

But  Hopkins  was  resolv'd,  and  chuse  he  must,— 
The  beauteous  and  sublime  he  must  forsake ; 

He  might  do  what  he  would, — might  mould  a  crust, 
Make  candles,  curry  leather,  brew  or  bake; 

Or  serve  out  English  gentlemen  their  dust ; 
Saw  deals,  print  books,  or  ornament  a  cake : 

It  was  his  father's  fatal  resolution. 

And  threw  his  epics  into  sad  confusion. 

LXIV. 

He  pleaded  eloquently,  but  in  vain, — 

He  only  ask^d  a  little  longer  time. 
To  finish  one  great  work  he  deem'd  would  gain 

Fame  and  reward, — it  really  was  sublime; 
The  thirtieth  canto  would  complete  the  strain ; 

'Twas  finely  planned,  he  said,  correct  in  rhyme, — 
The  subject  was  so  noble  and  so  new. 
He'd  stake  his  very  life  that  it  would  do ! 
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LXV. 

<<  And  think/'  he  said,  ''had  the  imniortai  mind 
That  animated  Sbakspeare\  Homer's  breast. 

Been  to  the  precincts  of  a  shop  confined. 
Their  genios  never  would  the  world  have  blest ; 

And  they,  e'en  they,  by  Nature's  hand  d^sign'd 
To  charm  their  race,  had  pensh'd  Hke  the  rest : 

I  Bwy  not  be  Kfce  them,  'tis  very  true, — 

But  that  which  Nature  has  done,  she  can  60. 

LXVI. 

''They've  much  to  answer  for,  who  rob  a  nation 
Of  that  which  constitutes  its  greatest  glory ; 

Drudges  there  are  enough  for  every  station ; 
Crowds  who  ne'er  wish  to  be  renown'd  in  story, 

Bnt  to  depress  the  spirits  iiispiratiou— »'' 

He  would  have  spoken  on,  bnt  Hopkins  swore  he 

Would  hear  no  more  of  such  poetic  stuff, — 

Apprenticed  he  should  be, — that  was  enough. 

LXVII. 

And  Hopkins  knew  much  more  about  the  case 
Than  Harry  gave  him  credit  for ;  he  had 

A  cousm  in  that  prosing,  rhyming  place, 
The  Row,  who  said  that  verse  had  driven  him  mad, 

And  that  its  authors  were  a  starving  race ; 
That  purchasers  were  never  to  be  had ; 

That  he  would  never  print  another  poem, — 

No,  not  the  very  finest  they  could  show  himf 

Lxvin. 

To  him  'twas  therefore  settled  he  should  go ; 

Twould  be  at  least  a  little  in  his  line, 
Wbere  something  practically  he  might  know 

Of  that  same  art  he  thought,  was  so  divine : 
Divine  indeed!  since  it  succeeds  below 

So  very  ill,  that  they  who  think  to  shine. 
Find  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  so  hazy. 
That  some  it  wraps  In  gloom,  and  some  makes  crazy. 

LXIX. 

Oh !  who  can  VA\  what  the  young  poet  bears, 
(Young  bards  alone  the  horror  can  conceive,) 

When  summon^  down  to  life's  ignoble  cares. 
Where  not  one  flight  of  fancy  can  relieve 

The  toil  for  clothes  and  victuals, — he  who  wears 
HiSt  nights  and  days  some  mighty  %voi^  t'achieve ; 

Like  '6ne  who  braves  the  clouds  in  a  balloon^ 

The  bubble  bursts,  and  lets  him  down  itfo  soon. 
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LXX. 

AbkI  be  was  half  resolved  to  vun  away. 

And  teeant  some  lone  cottage  in  the  wUd ; 
Where  ke  might  pour  out  laerges  all  the  diay. 

Fancy's  aofettef*d  and  enthusiast  child ; 
Ta  \qak  00  NatuiKe'9^  besmtilul  array. 

As  o'er  bi9  t(a,(ch  Uie  smnmer  evening  sMil'd ; 
While  thro'  his  caseyient  flow'rels  We^h^d  pcrfitoie. 
And  with,  ihsir  odours  fiird  his  writui^room* 

Lxxr. 

It  seemed  the  very  acme  of  deligl^ 

To  sit  and  lool^  upon  the  setting  sun. 
Then  write  a  sonnet  on  th'  a|pproach  of  oighti— - 

To  have  his  days  in  fairy  circles  rqn. 
With  no  detested  business  in  his  sight ; 

To  send  his  poems  up  to  print  when  done ; 
But  then  he  recollected  there  was  much 
That  happy  cot  might  want,  to  keep  it  such. 

LXXII. 

But  he  was  not  the  first  who  ever  fell  , 

In  love  with  cottage  happiness ;  for  many 
Have  thought  how  bUssfol  it  must  be  to  dwell 

In  such  deUcioHs  pjeace,— ^t  found  not  any^ 
Of  all  the  joys  false  fancy  drew  so  weli; 

lOr  shpr^  tjhey'd.  sell  their  cottage  for  a  peaoy. 
With  ail  its  lonely  cbam}9>r— ok  bora,  it  dowB» 
So  they  might  hear  o^ce  more  tbe.diii  oC  town. 


I.B. 
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DISCUSSION: 

WHICH  OUGHT  TO  B£  MORE  £NC0URA<6EP  IN  TUB  WflrSTED 
KINQPOM,  AGRICULTURE  OR  QOMM&kCMl 

The  Bcesellt  was  a  subject  that  bad  oftea  bemi  in^reatigaMl 
by  poutical  economists,  both,  in  daborate  v^Jimea  and  bniaf 
painphlet3«  It  was  i^tiU  interesting  andmuit  einer  rejMiB  of 
the  first  imi^ortance.  It  conld  not,  be,  expeqted,  thsA  tte 
questii^  ijk  the  limited,  nature  pf  these  disousstonsi  ooidd 
receive  a.  complete  eawnin^ttidn*     Several  ot  the-  points  oo»- 
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nected  with  the  subject  must  be  bmted  at,  rather  than  ex- 
plained. The  intelligence  which  was  addressed, .  rendereC 
it,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  dwell  with  minuteness  upon  many  of 
the  topics.  That  which  would  be  attempted,  was  rather  an 
appeal  to  known  principles,  than  a  laboured  effort  to  expound 
new  ones.  A  discussion  did  not  aim,  like  a  lecture,  at  pre- 
senting an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  view;  it  suggested 
trains  of  thought  rather  than  detailed  minutiae,  and  professed 
only  to  glance  at  the  subject  and  sketch  the  outline. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  advocate3t>f  the  superior 
importance  of  Agriculture  contended,  1st,  That  Agricul- 
ture was  the  source  of  all  wealth  ;  2ndly,  That  it  was  more 
beneficial,  more  durable,  and  tended  more  to  the  happiness 
of  nations  in  general,  and  of  Great  Britain  in  particular, 
than  Commerce ;  and,  3rdly,  That  the  former  was  more 
favourable  to  morality  than  the  latter.  It  was  maintained, 
that  the  land  was  the  source  of  all  wealth ;  and  that,  though 
persons  engaged  in  commerce  might  acauira  riches,  yet  their 
opulence  sprung  from  the  exchange  or  the  produce  of  the 
agriculturist  with  the  commodities  of  the  manufacturer.  Com- 
mercial men  created  no  wealth,  however  extensive  and  how- 
ever splendid  might  be  their  acquisitions.  Coanmerce  only 
interchanged  or  transported  riches,  and  did  not prothiee  them. 
Manu&ctures  indeed  added  the  price  of  labour  to  the  raw 
material,  but  then  the  price  was  paid  by  agriculture.  Tbe 
artizan  was  sustained  by  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was 
thus  the  original  source  of  every  thing.  The  mere  trafficker 
neither  produced  the  first  material,  nor  furnished  the  subse- 
quent laoour.  He  was  the  middle  man,  who  subsisted  upon 
tne  profits  imposed  by  himself  upon  other  men's  industrf. 
He  stood  between  the  productive  class  and  the  consumer, 
and  exacted  a  tax  upon  both.  He  was  undoubtedly  useful  in 
a  certain  state  of  society,  and  facilitated  the  business  of  man*^ 
kind.  For  this  he  was  entitled  to  his  reward,  and  he  received 
it.  But  he  ought  not  to  arrogate  a  superiority  over  tho«:e, 
without  whom  he  could  have  no  existence, —  over  a  class 
which  was  the  foundation  of  society,  and  upon  which  its  firk 
interests  wholly  depended. 

That  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  two  cbui^tffds  ' 
was  not  a  source  of  wealth  to  either,  for  they  only  exchange 
their  surplus  produce ;  and  all  countries  were  eaoable  of  prti- 
ducing  for  their  inhabitants  the  necessaries  of  Ufe.  .  That,  sd* 
though  several  countries  and  states,— such  as  Tyre,  Pbceiaeili) 
Genoa^  Holland,  and  Venice,  had  been  said  to  enrie^  theln^ 
selves  by  commerce,  their  trade  could  not  bftr^  prbperiy  sfe 
called;  for  it  arose  from  the  conveyance  of  o^ rcMnihste  mm 
one  country  to  another,  (usually  termed  ihe  earring  iraley) 
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and  not  from  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  one 
merchant  and  another  at  home,  or  between  their  own  and 
foreign  merchants.  That  the  wealth  and  power  of  these 
states  was  never  either  great  or  lasting;  wnen  their  trade 
declined,  they  have  always  sunk  into  a  state  of  insignificance 
and  wretchedness^  and  a  transitory  prosperity  of  this  nature 
co^ld  never  be  desirable.  ( 

That  wealth  ought  not  to  be  considered  only  in  a  pecuniary 

{)oint  of  view,  for  it  might  exist  in  thfe  absence  of  a  circu* 
ating  medium,  and  certainly  of  a  metatic  one.  Money  was 
no  otherwise  valuable  than  in  relation  to  its  capability  of 
producing  happiness. 

Wealth  was  not  the  only  source  of  happiness.  The  rapid 
acquisition  of  it  by  a  few  individuals  engaged  in  commerce 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  national  encouragement  in 
preference  to  Agriculture. 

In  order  to  judge  which  ought  to  be  the  more  encouraged 
of  the  two,  we  should  consider  the  consequence  of  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  either;  Commerce  was  unstable,  and  depended 
upon  casual  demands.  A  trifling  change  of  taste  might  de- 
prive a  country  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  trade.  Com- 
merce, therefore,  must  always  be  considered  uncertain,  as 
well  in  the  mass  as  in  every  branch  of  it.  Agriculturej  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  source  of  wealth  altogether  independent  of 
external  circumstances. 

Agriculture  was  characterized  by  its  durability^-^Commevce 
by  its  instability.  It  had  been  well  said  that  Commerce  had 
wings.  It  fled  from  Phoenicia,  from  Tyre,  from  Venice, 
from  Genoa,  from  every  part  and  place  in  which  it  had  ever 
taken  up  its  residence.  It  was  short-lived.  It  rose  in  speed, 
and  declined  with  rapidity.  It  had  no  medium  course.  Un- 
less counteracted  by  Agriculture,  it  ejrported  every  benefit, 
and  imported  every  evil. 

The  riches  of  Commerce  were  obtained  at  an  injurious 

frice.  A  few  were  enriched,  but  the  many  wereimpbverished. 
ts  tendency  was  to  make  men  rich  suddenly ;  this  was  always 
bad.  When  men  had  thus  obtained  riches,  they  desired 
power ;  and,  having  rapidly  and  illicitly  acquired  wealth 
abroad,  they  too  frequently  expended  it  in  purcnasing  slavery 
at  home. 

•  When  the  jnerchant  exported  commodities,  and  received 
only  gold  in  return,  he,  in  fact,  impoverished  his  country  by 
sending  away  that  which  is  valuable.  But  we  should  look 
a  little  closer  at  our  exports  and  imports.  What  are  the 
former  ?  Woollen,  hardware,  leather,.— things  es^ntial  to 
our  cmifortable  existence;  and  by  losing  which  our  real 
woaJth  was  diminished.     And  what  are  our  imports  ?     Wine, 

vol..  II.    PART  11^  c  c 
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spirits,  tea,  tobacco, — articles  which  are  useless,  and  most  of 
tDem  injurious  to  either  health  or  to  morals,  or  to  both; 
Commerce  thus  deprives  ihe  country  of  that  which  is  useful 
and  necessary,  and  furnishes  in  return  only  that  which  is 
pernicious. 

But  it  might  be  demanded,  in  what  did  the  wealth  derived 
from  commerce  consist  i  The  charges  and  profits  attached  to 
merchandize  formed  no  part  of  national  wealth.  They  were 
imposed  by  commercial  men, — by  persons  who  sat  in  their 
counting-houses,  calculating  on  foreign  speculations  and  the 
state  of  the  markets.  If  their  coniectures  were  wrong,  their 
ruin  frequently  ensued  ;  if  right,  they  become  wealthy,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Very  different  was  this 
to  the  nature  of  domestic  tirade  and  manufactures,  and  to 
that  course  of  business  which  the  farmer  so  beneficiaUy  per- 
formed. 

It  could  not  be  said,  that  there  was  not  land  enough  in 
Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  people.  There  was  not 
long  since  a  calculation  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  waste 
and  unemployed  land,  and  the  estimate  was  thirty  mil^' 
lions  of  acres.  If  this  amount  were  reduced  to  one  half; 
there  would  still  be  enough  besides  the  extensive  tracts  in  the 
sister  kingdom.  It  might  be  said,  that  the  Irish  are  not  com- 
mercial,' and  that  they  would  prosper  if  commerce  were  more 
encouraged  amongst  them ;  but  it  was  the  absence  of  the 
landed  proprietors  that  rendered  that  country  miserable. 
They '  afforded  no  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  the 
peasantry  could  not  be  benefited  by  commerce.  Persons 
engaged  in  commerce  with  Ireland  would  not  spread 
wealth  to  the  tenants  of  its  hills  and  vallies,  nor  shed 
happiness  over  the  country.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
population,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  peasantry,  could  be 
rendered  happy  by  commercial  pursuits,  the  very  nature  of 
which  drained  the  villages,  and  enlarged  the  cities. 

Although  the  revenue  derived  from  commerce  amoonted  to 
an  enormous  sum,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  purse  of  the  people,  and  wtis  paid  by  tliem  as  nn  nd* 
ditiofud  price  for  the  articles  they  consumed.  It  wlis  paid  by 
persons  reiiident  herfe;  a  few  of  whom,  it  was  true,  might '^be 
foreign  merchants,  but  the  far  greater  pat* t  were  owr  wrn 
countrymen.  It  might  be  to  ingenious  expedient  *  to  place 
before  the  country  lukuries  at  large  prices,  >that  the  •pMpie 
rmight  empty  their  cofli^rs;  bttt  this^  wars  a  strtttige  aiade  ef 
proving  that  the  Country  -becartie  rich^by  commerce.' 'Tfce 
glorv  of  the  country  was  fbmded  on  the  nuiiibets  atid-ittd^ 
pendence  of  its  inhabitants,-->on  its  fertility' ktid  t^ifd/'#^a1th. 
Hicbes  did  not  consist  in  an  airay  of  figures,  tior  even  in  qtitn- 
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tities  of  gold.  Gold  was  only  tfae  oieasure  to  appreciate  wealth, 
but  was  not  wealth  itself.  Spain,  indeed,  actually  became 
impoverished  by  the  productions  of  her  mines. 

That  agriculture  was  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  a  . 
nation  than  commerce,  was  obvious,  from  the  consideration  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  must  always 
be  supported  by  manual  labour, — that  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  always  more  comfortable  than  the  manufacturer,-— that 
the  former  enjoyed  a  clean  and  healthy  cottage,  whilst  the 
latter  was  the  miserable  occupant  of  a  miserable  garret  or 
dreary  cellar;  and  though  his  remuneration  might  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  agriculturist,  yet  ''  who  would  exchange 
the  life  of  the  ploughman  for  <ine  so  injurious  to  his  health 
and  comfort  as  that  of  the  manufacturer  ? 

That,  as  regarded  morality,  we  need  only  compare  an  agri^ 
cultural  distt  id  with  a  manufacturing  town.  For  example,  we 
might  look  at  some  of  the  large  towns  of  that  description  in 
Lancashire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  for  the  foreign  market.  That,  although 
agricultural  districts  might  not  he  free  from  vice,  it  would 
never  be  found  so  prevalent  as  in  commercial  towns.  Agri- 
culture tended  to  good  morals  more  than  commerce,  because 
the  latter  familiarized  men  with  vices  which  the  agriculturist 
must  be  but  little  acquainted  with.  The  agriculturist  had 
nature  to  converse  with, — and  the  man  who  was  framed  with 
sensibility  would  find  commune  with  his  Maker  amongst  the 
beauty  of  his  works. 

.There  were  various  ways  in  which  commerce  tended  to 
demoralize  a  nation  when  it  usurped  the  place  of  agriculture. 
Kot  only  did  the  trader,  in  endeavouring  to  make  tne  most  of 
hi8  commodities,  give  way  to  the  low  and  degrading  vice  of 
lying,  but  in  seasons  of  war  the  commercial  system  was 
supported  by  ;document^  called  similated  papers;  that  is,  by 
documents  Faaaeo  by  the  belligerent  parties,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  commerce  .with  other  nations.  Custom-house 
oaths,:also,  were  proverbial  for  their  &lsehood. 

Commerce  had  created  and  carried  on  the  Slave-trade  ^ 
for,  though  slaves  were  bought  to  cultivate  the  ground,  yet 
that  is  by  nations  which  make  the  produce  of  their  labours 
commodities  of  commerce.  Spain  made  slaves  for  the  purpose 
oC  iworking  her  South  American  mines,  for  the  purpose  of 
bavADg  the  minerals  as  articles  of  commerce,  to  be  trans* 
ported  to  the  ;  mother-country.  And  though  England  had 
^l,a^es  to  work  her  colonies,  yet  they  are  employed  in  countri^ 
whi^h  we  had  seized  for  cooMuereial  purposes,  and  to  bring 
the  produce  to  this  icouatry.    .  ^ 

The  pursuits  of  commerce  were  of  a  more  selfish  character 
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.  ihanthos^  of  agriculture.  The  calculation  wasone  of  iudi  vidua! 
gain.  Commerce  held  forth  more  splendid  prises  than  agri-' 
culture,  and  therefore  excited  more  cupidity.  It  was  also 
more  engrossing.  It  partook  of  the. vice  of  gambling,  and 
absorbed  the  mind  in  sordid  avocations.  The  gains  of  the 
one  were  limited  by  the  bound  of  moderation,  ana,  with  mo- 
deration, virtue  and  happiness  could  alone  be  allied.  The 
intoxicating  speculations  of  the  other  had  no  limits.  Comfnerce 
existed  in  extremes  and  excess.  TJicre  were  enormous  riches 
on  the  one  hand,  and  bankruptcy  on  the  other.  Man  preyed 
on  man.  The  contest  was  one  of  sharp«wittedness,  not  of 
industry.  True  it  was,  that  the  farmer  had  his  own  good  in 
view,  and  did  not  act  with  pure  disinterestedness;  but  his 
skill  and  labour  were  exercised  not  in  overreaching,  others, 
but  in  improving  the  modes  of  agriculture,  and  rendering  the 
earth  more  productive.  His  efforts,  therefore,  were  always 
beneficial,  and  excited  an  honest  emulation.  He  did  not 
triumph  over  his  fellow-men,  but  over  the  stubborn  $oil;  and  that 
which  he  produced  was  actual  and  not  representativB  wealth. 

The  pui*suits  of  agriculture  were  more  favorable  to  patrioiistn 
than  was  commerce.  The  trader  derived  his  wealth  from  an  inter- 
course with  strangers  and  foreigners.  He  was  very  naturally 
satisfied  with  the  benefits  he  derived  fi-om  them.  He  felt  no 
local  attachments,  and  but  little  regard  for  home.  The  wide 
ocean  that  bore  the  wealth  that  he.  exchanged  or  received  was 
more  interesting  than  "  the  land  of  his  sire."  As  the  Adriatic 
was  the  mistress  of  the  Venetian  chie^  and  the  rialto  the 
favorite  haunt  of  the  Venetian  merchant, — so  even  here  *  the 
associations  of  the  Exchange  and  the  Custom-house  were  held 
in  superior  estimation  to  all  the  renowned  and  illustrious 
recollections  which  immortalized  the  deeds  of  past  ages,  and 
hallowed  the  ground  upon  which  they  had  been  performed. 
Commerce  thus  tended  to  substitute^  for  a  lov«  of  country,  a 
love  of  pelf, — for  an  ardent  attachment  to  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, a  thirst  for  novelty  and  speculation ;  in  short,  to  con- 
vert the  patriot  into  the  shop-keeper,  and  to  substitute  for  a 
class  characterized  by  its  sturdy  independence,  a  fawning 
cringing  sycophantic  race  of  money-getters  and  spendthrtfls. 

When  we  were  proudly  counting  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce, we  should  not  omit  to  reckon  the  loss  which  its  zmfs 
had  occasioned.  If  we  calculated  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed,  and  .the  treasure  which  had  been  wasted,  in  the  taking 
and  retaking  colonies,  in  maintaining  them  in  subjection,  or 
preserving  them  from  rival  powers,  w^e  should  find  the  balance 
turned  against  us.  They  tend:ed  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
other  states,  to  occasion  discord  amongst-  nations,  and  fraud 
and  treachery  amongst  individuals. 
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It  bad  been  gometimes  said  that  the  intellect  of  theinhabitants  of 
commerGial  towns  was  superior  to  that  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. If  by  intellect  was  meant  cunnings  it  might  be  most  true. 
If  it  meant  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of  mankind,  it  could 
not  be  denied.  But  to  those  who  did  not  dwell  in  crowded 
cities,  or  associate  with  their  inhabitants,  such  knowledge  was 
needless.  It  was  to  know  the  vices  and  crimes,  the  frauds  and 
perfidies,  of  man*  But  there  was  danger  in  the  knowledge, 
there  was  contagion  in  the  example.  It  might  be,  that  in  ex- 
tensive cities  there  were  .more  persons  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  learning  than  in  the  villages.  But  we  must  not 
refer  these  attainments  solely  to  the  demands,  or  the  influence 
of  commerce.  The  members  of  learned  professions  abounded 
in  large  towns,  and  in  their  train  followed  great  numbers  who 
were  unconnected  with  commerce.  The  motley  tribes  of 
literati  increased  and  multiplied.  Thousands  of  these  were 
maintained,  not  by  the  profits  of  commerce,  but  by  the  re- 
sources of  agriculture;  and  it  was' too  much,  therefore,  to 
ascribe  all  the  intelligence  that  prevailed  in  a  town,  still  more 
in  a  metropolis,  to  the  influence  of  commerce. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  commerce  invariably  intro- 
duced-an  increase  oi  luxury^  and  luxury  was  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  every  nation  where  it  was  permitted  to  obtain  an 
extensive  footing.  It  was  not  argued  that  commerce  should 
be  neglected ;  still  less  that  it  should  be  discouraged  or  opposed. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  was  doubtless  beneficial.  It  acted  in 
a  certain  stage  of  agriculture  as  a  stimulus  to  improvement. 
But  it  ought  ever  to  be  held  as  subordinate  to  agriculture, 
and  made  use  of  rather  as  a  means  to  assist  it,  than  pursued 
as  an  object  worthy  of  equal  regard.  By  this  moderate  view 
we  should  not  degenerate  into  any  pernicious  e:^ces*3  and 
whilst  we  had  every  useful  luxury,  as  well  as  necessary  bf  life, 
we  should  avoid  those  evils  that  debased  and  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  nations.  We  should  never  forget  the  language  of 
that  true  and  exquisite  poet,  who  exclaimed, — 

'*  How  wide  the  limits  stand. 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land  ! 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shoutiiig  folly  hails  them  from  her  shore; 
Yet  count  our  gains,  this  wealth  is  but  a  name. 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same,** 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  insisted  thatcommerce  produced  luxury 
and  vice:  agriculture,  industry  and  virtue:  that  the  one 
tended  to  degenerate,  the  other  to  improve  mankind.  That 
agriculture  was  durable  in  its  benefits;  commerce  transitory 
and  fluctuating.     That  commerce  kindled  warfare,  and  agri- 
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culture  led  to  peace.  That  the  former  extended  and  en- 
couraged slavery ;  and  the  latter  imparted  tndependence  and 
liberty. 

In  FAToun  of  COMMERCE  it  was  maintained  that  agri- 
culture was  not  the  only  source  of  wealth.  It  had  been  said, 
that  evei7  country  could  produce  the  necessaries  of  life  to  its 
inhabitants.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  determine  with 
precision  what  were  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  if  determined, 
there  were,  perhaps,  few  nations  willing  to  be  satisfied  with 
them,  if  they  could  procure  any  thing  beyond  them.  Wealth, 
however,  consisted  in  an  abundance  oi  every  thing  that  was 
desirable;  of  every  thing  that  conduced  to  the  well-being,  the 
comfort,  and  the  delight  of  man.  Now  there  were  many  ar- 
ticles of  necessity,  or  of  enjoyment,  which  our  country  could 
not  produce  at  all ;  and  there  were  many  more  which  could 
only  be  produced  at  a  much  greater  expense  than  would  be 
incurred  by  importation.  With  regard  to  the  first  class,  it 
was  quite  obvious,  that  if  we  possessed  them  at  all  it  must  be 
by  means  of  commerce ;  and  as  to  the  second,  there  seemed  no 
reason  whatever  why  we  should  pay  for  the  articles  more  than 
they  were  worth,  merely  for  the  sake  of  raising  them  within 
ourselves.  It  must  ever  he  the  interest  of  a  nation,  as  it  was 
that  of  an  individual,  to  purchase  at  the  cheapest  market. 
If,  therefore,  we  could  grow  or  manufacture  those  things  of 
which  we  stood  in  need^  cheaper  than  we  could  import  them, 
we  ought  to  do  so:  but  if  other  nations,  from  local  advantages, 
or  any  other  causes,  were  enabled  to  furnish  them  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  obtained  at  home,  it  was  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  import,  rather  than  to  produce.  No  check 
was  or  could  be  given  to  domestic  industry  by  this,  because 
the  articlcfs  imported  must  be  paid  for,  either  in  produce  or 
manufactures  of  our  own.  In  this  interchange  of  commo- 
dities both  countries  would  be  benefited,  because  both  would 
obtain  that  which  they  desired  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
otherwise  could.  It  was  observable,  also,  that  those  who 
contended  that  agriculture  was  the  only  source  of  wealth, 
seemed  entirely  to  have  overlooked  the  riches  derived  from 
MINES,  which  surely  could  not  be  considered  as  resulting  from 
agriculture.  The  fact  was,  that  agriculture  furnished  the 
means  of  mere  subsistence,  and  nothing  beyond. 

It  had  been  urged,  that  our  importations  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  articles  of  luxury.  This  rai^ht  be  denied,  but 
if  true,  what  was  there  so  reprehensible  in  it.  If  by  ex* 
porting  our  own  superfluities,  we  could  increase  our  comforts, 
why  should  we  not  do  so? 

It  would  be   foolish  to  deny  the  benefits  of  agriculture. 
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No  one  in  his  senses  would  abandon  agrknlturey  for  men  roust 
be  fed  y  but  it  was  not,  therefore^  of  paramount  importance. 
We  should  look  to  what  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  to  par-* 
ticular  countries.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  deprive  England 
of  <^ommerce,  as  for  a  country^  without  a  sea-port,  to  attempt 
to  be  commercial.  Look  at  Great  Britain  in  her  exercise  pf 
commerce;  she  acquired  wealth,  power,  and  importance,  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  and  agriculture  bad  been  Improved,  by 
the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  commerce.  The  manufactures 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  home  consumption  were  com- 
paratively trivial,  however  important  they  might  be  when 
stimulated  by  foreign  commerce.  We  read  of  the  golden  age, 
and  of  the  happiness  of  those  times,  when  the  business  of  men 
was  agriculture;  when  they  loved  and  looked  after  sheep. 
But  in  these  iron  days,  we  contemplated  truth,  not  poetry. 
It  had  been  said,  that  ^'  a  bold  peasantry  was  their  country's 
pride," — not  so  was  a  race  of  ignorant  and  famished  paupei*s. 
Comparing  the  peasantry  with  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing  population,  the  former  were  fer  behind  in  the  exercise 
of  the  mental  faculties.  All  who  had  known  them  practically 
roust  be  aware  that  they  were  little  superior  to  the  clods  of 
the  valley.  The  comforts,  too,  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
had  been  spoken  of.  The  agricultural  population  were  all 
in  a  state  of  pauperism,  and  a  great  portion  of  their  support 
was  drawn  from  the  poor-rates,  and  extracted  from  the  pockets 
of  commercial  men. 

We  were  told  of  the  many  millions  of  acres  lying  waste, 
and  of  the  ample  population  which  they  would  support.  But 
many  parcels  of  land,  in  a  state  of  inclosure,  were  not  worth 
the  labour  of  cultivation;  such  was  the  worthless  condition  of 
Dartmoor,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  many,  other 
large  tracts  of  land,  on  which  a  starving  race  of  sheep  could 
scarcely  find  a  scanty  subsistence. 

It  had  been  objected  that  commercial  men  existed  upon  the 
industry  of  others;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  transition  of 
wealth  should  impoverish  the  indiyictnal  who  parted  with  it; 
— commerce  was  to  the  world  what  dealings  were  to  indi- 
viduals. If  a  person  sold  an  article  with  a  profit  upon  its 
original  cost,  and  on  attendant  labour,  time,  and  iexpense,  the 
purchaser  furnished  him  with  an  equivalent,  either .  in  money 
or  commodities,  and  neither  were  impoverished*  On  the 
contrary,  both  were  enriched  by  an  accession  of  industry,  la- 
bour, and  capital.  Gold  and  silver,  though  not  the  only 
species  of  wealth,  were  articles  desired  by  all  mankind,^  and 
afforded  the  means  of  commanding  whatever  their  possessors 
desired. 
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Some  naiioiis  were  enabled  to  manufkcture  better  thaji 
others ;  almost  every  nation  excelled  in  something  peculiar  to 
itself.  England  could  not  produce  cotton,  .but  she  could, 
by  her  ir^vtduable  industry  and  ingenuity,  manu&cture  from 
it  artides  not  to  be  produced  in  many  foreign  Couatries;  )et 
necessary  to  their  comfort.  She  sent  these  manufactures 
by  her  white^winged  messengers  over  the  globe,  from  pole 
to  pole;  and  they  returned  fraught  with  rich  tributes  to  her 
industry ;  pouring  into  the  bosom  of  our  land  all  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life  in  the  roost  plenteous  abundance,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  active,  skilful,  industrious,  and 
wealth-contributing  population  of  the  country,  and  increasing 
also  the  productions  of  the  industry  of  the  people,  in  wbich 
the  riches  of  England  chieflv  consisted.  We  might,  it  was 
true,  live  on  bread  and  beef;  but  Englishmen,  in  this  day, 
required  something  more.  We  might  be  content  without 
wine,  without  sugar,  and  many  other  luxuries  which  the 
English  people  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  enjoying;  articles 
conducive  to  their  happiness,  and  Mhich  could  only  l^  procured 
from  abroad.  Even  corn  could  be  imported  cheaper  than  it 
could  be  grown;  why  then  should  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  England  pay  for  it  more  than  it  was  worth  to  enrich  a 
minority  ?  Why  should  monopoly  and  restriction  be  employed 
to  benefit  a  small  portion  of  the  community,  at  the  expense  of 
the.  larger. 

But  our  insular  situation  p^K^uliarly  fitted  us  for  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce,  and  it  were  madness  to  neglect  advantages 
which  Nature  had  been  so  prodigal  in  bestowing  upon  us. 
Commerce  produced  to  the  public  treasury  a  revenue  of 
several  millions.  Commerce  had  carried  us  through  tlie  pro- 
tracted, arduous,  and  expensive  contests  in  which  we  had 
been  engaged.  To  commerce  we  were  indebted  for  our 
NAVY,  the  bulwark  of  our  strength,  and  the  crown  of  our 
glory. 

Looking  at  the  question  as  a  practical  one,  it  was  notorious 
that  countries,  purely  agricultural,  had .  always  been  poor, 
while  commercial  countries  had  always  been  rich.  A  com* 
mercial  country,  though  small,  >  might  become  powerful;  for 
wealth  bestowed  power,  and  commerce  was  always  productive 
of  wealth. 

The  superior  morality  of  villages,  compared  with  lar^ 
towns,  had  been  lauded.  No  proof  had  been  offered  of  this, 
it  therefore  could  only  be  met  by  an  unqualified  denial.  The 
fact  was,  that  vice  was  just  as  prevalent  in  one  as  in  the  other. 
With  regard  to  their  comparative  happiness,  the  villager 
might,  to  appearance,  have  a  more  comfortable  dwelling,  but 
it  was  not  his  own,  the  rent  was  paid  bj/  the  parish;  and  if  from 
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his  business  lying  in  the  fields  the  agricultural  labourer  had 
more  physical  enjoyment,  the  inhabitant  of  the  town  had 
amusements  of  a  more  intellectual  description. 

The  slave-trade  had  been  adverted  to;  Britain  had,  indeed^ 
been  debased  by  this  trade ;  it  was  a  foul  blot  upon  her  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  opponents  of  commerce  forgot  to  state,  that 
the  trade  had  been  abolished. 

It  was  untrue  that  commerce,  had  the  efiect  of  impairing  the 
truth  and  honesty  of  its  followers,  for  veracity  and  integrity 
must  be  its  basis.  On  credit,  every  thing  in  the  trading  com- 
m unity  depended. 

By  commerce  we  became  acquainted  ivith  the  habits,  man- 
ners, laws,  and  institutions,  of  foreign  nations;  and  the  im- 
Erovement  of  anjr  particular  kingdom  was  greatly  facilitated 
y  a  communication  with  foreign  states.  Christianity  was 
also  spread  abroad  through  the  medium  of  commerce,  and 
many  of  the  numerous  institutions  of  the  city  of  Liondon  were 
either  immediately  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  or 
indirectly  promoteid  the  object;  and  with  this  dissemination 
were  spread  truths  and  maxims,  inculcating  good  faith  in 
commercial  and  other  dealings. 

In  REPLY,  it  was  again  urged,  that  agriculture  nqt  only 
produced  more  wealth  than  commerce,  but  that  all  wealth 
was  derived  from  it.  In  order  to  make  this  clear,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  suppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  money  -did 
not  exist,  and  in  which,  of  course,  all  trade  was  carried  on  by 
barter.  The  first  and  most  important  business  in  such  a  state, 
would  be  the  forcing  the  earth  to  yield  her  wealth,  in  the 
shape  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  manufacturing.  These 
would  be  exchanged  by  the  agriculturist  with  the  manufac- 
turer: the  food  would  be  conslimied  by  the  latter,  and  the 
other  productions  of  the  earth  would  be  fabricated  into 
various  articles  of  use  or  convenience,  a  part  of  which,  in  due 
time,  would  be  returned  to  the  tiller  of  the  land,  in  exchange 
for  a  further  portion  of  its  produce.  Here  we  see  at  once 
that  every  thing  is  derived  from  the  land.  As  respects  food, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  manufacturer  is  only  a  consumer;  and 
even  the  raw  material,  upon  which  he  operates,  is  brought 
into  existence  by  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist:  but  if  it  be 
said  that  the  article  is  enhanced  in  value  by  the  labour  of 
the  manufacturer,  it  is  answered,  that  although  this  is  true^ 
yet  during  the  time  the  manufacturer  has  been  employed  in 
working  up  the  raw  material,  he  has  consumed  food  equal  in 
value  to  the  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  He  has, 
therefore,  created  no  wealth ;  he  has  oiily  transmuted  one 
species  of  wealth  into  another.  The  manufacturer  is  a  useful 
member  of  the  community,  bat  he  does  not  produce,  he  only 
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modifieB  and  changes,  AgricuUure  aloae  is  productive. 
Manuiactures  only  alter  the  forms  of  wealth.  Commerce 
only  exchanges  one  species  of  wealth  for  another. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  discussion  it  had  been  argued,  that  re- 
strictions for  the  protection  of  agriculture  ought  not  to  exists 
We  were  not  called  upon  to  say  how  agriculture  should  be 
encouraged,  we  merely  state  that  it  should  be  so*  VVe  are 
arguing  for  principle,  not  for  any  peculiar  modes  of  carrying 
tiiem  into  practice. 

One  point  was  extremely  remarkable.  The  advocates  of 
commerce  had  claimed  to  their  side  of  the  question  the  pro- 
duce of  mines ;  this  was  strange ;  the  obtaining  from  the  earth 
iron,  lead,  coal,  &c.  could  never  be  regarded  as  an  operation 
of  commerce,  which  consisted  entirely  in  an  exchange  of 
commodities. 

It  had  been  asserted,  that  whatever  tended  to  our  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  tended  to  increase  our  wealth.  If  so,  a  man 
should  get  rich  by  spending  rather  than  saving.  Now,  it 
might  te  very  pleasant  to  enjoy  those  foreign  luxuries  pro- 
cured by  commerce,  but  it  should  be  recollected  tlmt  we  paid 
for  them  in  solid  durable  wealth.  A  man,  who  had  twenty 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  might  dispose  of  it  in  various  ways. 
He  might  retain  it  in  his  purse,  or  he  might  purchase  a  hat 
with  it;  or  he  might  go  to  the  London  tavern  and  expend  it 
in  a  dinner.  In  the  first  case,  his  property  would  remain  un- 
impaired ;  in  the  second,  he  would  have  bestowed  it  in  the 
purchase  of  an  article  which  would  conduce  to  his  convenience 
for  several  months,  and  even  then  would  be  worth  something, 
though  far  less  than  its  original  cost ;  but,  in  the  third  case, 
however  exquisite  might  be  the  enjoyment  derived  from  the 
dinner,  it  would  be  transient;  and  the  moment  he  hadswal* 
lowed  the  viands  presented  to  him,  every  vestige  of  his  wealth 
*would  be  annihilated.  Every  species  of  expenditure  was  not 
alike  hefieJUial. 

The  eternally  quoted  revenue  derived  by  government  from 
foreign  commerce  had  been  introduced.  JS^ow  this  revenue 
was  clearly  paid  by  the  consumers  at  home  out  of  their  own 
resources.  Men  gratified  themselves  with  wine,  tea,  and 
tobacco;  and  they  paid  certain  duties  upon  those  articles. 
Now,  would  it  be  said  that  the  use  of  wine,  tea,  and  tobacco, 
enabled  men  to  pay  taxes,  and  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  them  if  they  did  not  consume  these  articles !  Thi$  would 
be  too  ridiculous.  The  fact  was,  that  this  methad  of  raising - 
a  revenue  was  found  convenient,  and  therefore  was  adopted. 
But  what  would  tlM>se  who  used  this  argument  say  to  the 
excise  duties  anflounting  to  nineteen  millions,  paid  exolusivejiy 
by  the  home  consumers;  or  to  another  source  of  revenue, 
1 
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from  wbicb  a  lar^e  sum  was  derived — the  land-tax,  wholly  paid 
out  of  the  wealth  of  the  soil? 

The  fancy  that  two  nations  might  exchange  their  commo* 
dities  and  both  grow  rich,  while  they  could  not  grow  rich  by 
cultivating  their  internal  resources,  ^as  one  the  most  idle  that 
ever  entered  the  brain  of  man.  This  could  not  be  better  ex* 
amined  than  by  a  reference  to  the  dealings  of  individuals, 
upon  the  principle  of  barter.  If  two  articles,  each  of  them 
costing  ten  pounds  in  the  fabrication,  were  exchanged  at  the 
price  of  their  actual  cost,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  is  sained 
on  either  side.  If  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent,  be  added  to 
both,  and  the  articles  costing  each  ten  pounds  are  exchanged 
at  the  nominal  value  of  twelve  pounds,  still  nothing  is  sained, 
because,  though  each  party  apparently  receives  more  than  the 
cost  of  his  goods^  he  pays  the  same  advance  to  the  other.  If, 
indeed,  the  rate  of  profit  be  not  the  same  on  each  side;  if  a 
higher  nominal  value,  in  proportion  to  its  actual  cost  be  placed 
upon  one  of  the  articles  than  upon  the  other,  the  result  will 
be  different.  It  will  no  longer  be  true  that  neither  party  gains, 
nor  will  it  be  true,  as  the  commercial  advocates  pretend,  that 
both  gain.  One  of  the  barterers  will  acquire  an  addition  of 
wealth,  but  he  will  acquire  it  at  the  expense  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  exchanges,  because  he  will  receive  from  him  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  he  ought.  The  gain  of  one, 
is  the  loss  of  the  other. 

The  great  wealth  of  commercial  men,  and  commercial 
states,  had  been  fondly  dwelt  upon.  It  had  been  shown  that 
the  fortunes  of  commercial  men  were  derived  from  their  ctts- 
tomers,  the  consumers ;  but,  if  this  were  not  the  feet,  therie 
would  be  nothing  in  it  very  alarming  to  the  agricultural  side 
of  the  question,  when  it  was  known  that  the  income  of  the 
landed  proprietors  of  this  kingdom  had  at  one  time  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 

It  had  already  been  observed,  that  commercial  states  had 
acquired  their  wealth  by  being  the  carriers  of  the  world.  If 
men  bought  goods  in  one  part  of  the  world,  carried  them  to 
another,  and  there  sold  them  at  an  advance  of  price  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  freight,  it  was  obvious 
enough  that  they  were  gainers :  but  this  was  something  very 
different  to  the  common  operations  of  commerce  between  one 
country  and  another,  which  consisted  in  an  exchange  of  their 
respective  productions. 

It  seemed  to  be  agreed,  however,  that  the  wealth  producefd 
by  commerce  was  not  permanent.  All  history  bore  testimony 
to  this  feet.  Not  to  refer  to  ancient  times,  where  was  noW  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Holland  and  of  Portugal  ?    Where 
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was  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the  Italian  states,  whose 

**  merchants  were  princes?" 

"  Not  hr  removed  the  date 
Wben  comrtierce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state  ; 
At  her  coniniand  the  palace  learned  to  rise. 
Again  the  long  ftilt'n  column  sought  the  skies  ; 
The  canvass  glowed  beyond  e*en  nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form. 
Till  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  sale. 
Commerce,  on  other  shores,  displayed  her  st^ii ; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave. 
But  toums  unmannd  and  lords  without  a  slave; 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill. 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill/' 

Miserable  indeed  was  the  state  which  had  been  thus  en- 
riched,  when  the  commerce,  to  which  she  owed  her  wealth, 
fled  from  her.  Wants,  generated  by  a  luxurious  state  of 
society,  continued  to  exist,  when  the  means  of  supplying  them 
were  withdrawn  for  ever.  Vices,  created  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  wealth,  remained,  when  the  profusion  and  the  splen* 
doilr,  which  in  some  degree  concealed  their  odiousness,  while 
they  ministered  to  their  gratification,  have  passed  away  like  a 
dream. 

"  All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind." 

Commerce,  it  was  said,  had  assisted  us  in  getting  through  the 
wars  in  which  we  had  been  engaged.  If  this  were  so,  it  was 
only  fair  and  reasonable  that  commerce  should  render  us  this 
assistance,  for  in  many  wars  had  she  embroiled  us.  But  surely 
it  must  have  been  forgotten,  that  this  country  had  seen  Na- 
poleon close  all  the  ports  of  Europe  against  her ;  that  she  had 
witnessed  the  American  non-intercourse  bill;  and  that,  in  spite 
of  these  fatal  blows  at  her  commercial  greatness,  she  had,  fr6m 
the  fertility  and  vigour  of  her  internal  resources,  ^oriously 
surmountejd  all  her  difficulties,  and  attained  her  present  rank 
in  the  sc^le.of  nations.  Had  we  depended  entirely  or  princi*-* 
pally  on  qqnunerice)  what  would  have  been  our  condition  f  We 
musjt  have  becom^.a  province  of  the  Gallic  empire;  or,  at  an^ 
raite^  we  must  have  humbly  sued  to  our  enemy  for  an  ignomi* 
nious  and  unstable  peace.  The  circumstance  of  our  comniefree> 
being  exposed  to  uiterruption  from  war,  afforded  a  sufficient' 
reason  why  we  should  uot  neglect  agriculture.  ;  We  ought 
not  to  depend. upon  othc^r  nations  for  the  means  of  existent^. 
We  might  look  to  other  nations  for  the  luxuries  of  lite,  but  we 
ought  to  raise  from  our  own  soil  a  sufficiency  of  corn  to  answer 
the  demands  of  our  population. 
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It  had  been  admitted,  that  agriculture  was  the  on\y  founda" 
tion  of  wealth ;  but^  it  was  observed,  that  although  agriealture 
was  necessary,  that  we  mi^ht  eat,  yet  that  it  was  not  of  para- 
mount importance.  This  was  not  very  intellij^ible.  The 
want  of  food  was  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  wants; 
and,  without  the  means  of  supplying  this,  labour,  the  great 
instrument  for  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth, 
could  not  be  sustained.  It  was^  therefore,  of  paramount  im- 
portance, that  we  should  possess  a  sufficient  supply  of  food^ 
and  it  was  also  of  paramount  importance,  that  we  should  pos- 
sess it  independent  of  foreign  nations.  Commerce  was  as  un- 
stable as  the  wind  that  wafted  its  sail,  or  the  wave  that  sus- 
tained its  bark.  Of  the  riches  acquired  from  agriculture  we 
could  be  deprived  only  by  conquest.  As  long  as  we  possessed 
the  lands  of  our  fathers,  and  assiduously  cultivated  them,  they 
would  amply  repay  our  care,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  de- 
prive us  of  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 

An  extraordinary  assertion  had  been  made,  that  this  country 
was  incapable  of  producing  an  adequate  quantity  of  corn  for 
the  support  of  its  population.  It  was  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this  to  say,  that  no  corn  had  been  imported  for  some  years  past, 
except  oats,  occasionally,  and  in  very  small  quantities; 
ai)d  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  the  prices  of ' 
agricultural  produce  had  not  only  been  of  the  most  moderate 
description,  but  had  even  steadily  declined;  but  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  argue  against  this  doctrine,  because  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  advocate  on  the  same  side,  who  said,  that  land 
had  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  because  it  would  not  pay 
to  continue  it;  and  that  large  tracks  of  waste  land  were  kept 
out  of  cultivation  by  the  same  cause;  It  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  two  statements.  The  one  said,  that  there  was 
not  land  enough  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  supply  us  with  food: 
the  other,  that  land  was  not  cultivated,  because  it  would  not 
pay ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  biecause  it  was  not  wanted. 

In  expatiating  upon  the  advantages  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture, it  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  that  linen 
was  quite  as  useful  as  cotton  ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  supe- 
rior article,  and  that  cotton  was  only  an  indiflferent  substi- 
tute for  it.  That  linen  might  be,  and  had  been,  produced  in 
England,  and  was  still  produced  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
discouragement  of  the  linen  trade,  and  every  other  disconrage- 
m en t  tending  to  embarrass  the  domestic  sources  of  wealth, 
must  originate  in  a  system  which  was  any  thing  but  wise. 

It  had  been  argued  all  along  as  though  it  were  wished  to 
abolish  commerce  altogether ;  but  it^wasnot  so ;  the  question 
did  not  require  it.  It  only-called  upon  us  duly  to  appreciate 
its  claims  in  comparison  with  those  of  agriculture.  The  result 
of  the  enquiry  was  this, — that  agriculture  was  the  primitive 
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source  of  all  wealthy  while  the  riches  of  commerce  were  only 
derivative.  Which  was  of  greater  importance  io  a  building, 
a  solid  foundation,  or  an  ornamented  superstructure  ?  Agri- 
culture was  the  ground-work, — Commerce  the  elevation. 

All  the  attempts  which  bad  been  made  to  deny  or  to  palliate 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  commerce,  had  failed.  The  slave- 
trade  had,  indeed,  been  abolished,  but  slavery  itself  still 
existed,  to  support  the  trade  from  the  colonies  to  the  nnother 
country.  The  unhappy  African  was  still  held  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  bondaffe,  the  victim  of  commercial  ^speculation,  in 
oraer  that  his  fellow-men  might  obtain  a  few  luxuries  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  could  otherwise  procure  them.  Ilie 
rights,  the  morals,  the  happiness,  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
are  nothing,  when  balanced  against  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
bai^  of  cotton. 

That  state  of  societj/  which  was  most  fseoourabk  to  good 
moralsy  would  be  found  most  Javourable  to  happiness  and  to 
national  prosperity.  The  superior  state  of  morsus  existing  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  compared  with  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  ones,  had  been  denied,  but  could  not  be  itis- 
proved.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  application  had  been 
made  to  remove  the  assizes  from  the  northern  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  upon  this  ground, — that  the  number  of  crimi- 
nals from  the  southern  (the  manufacturing)  division,  compared 
with  the  northern  (the  agricultural)  division,  was  as  fifty  to 
one.  In  Westmoreland,  a  county  exclusively  agricultural, 
there  occurred,  in  a  space  of  time  occupying  between  forty  and 
fifty  years,  not  a  single  execution. 

Two  objections  liad  been  taken  to  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. One  was,  that  they  were  very  poor;  the  other,  that 
they  were  not  very  learned.  If  the  first  were  well  founded^  it 
surely  argued  little  for  the  liberality  of  the  sons  of  commerce, 
that  some  portion  of  the  means  of  enjoyment  had  not  been  ex- 
tended by  them  to  this  useful  and  meritorious  class.  It  was, 
however,  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  proportion  as 
commerce  had  been  extended,  so  had  the  poor  rates  h^ 
creased.  Passing,  however,  from  the  poverty  of  agricultunl 
labour^s,  (their  misfortune,  not  their  crime,)  we  shall  not, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  defend  them  on  the  other  point  of  attack, 
by  maintaining  that  their  information  is  very  extensive.  We 
may,  however,  excuse  them  for  their  ignorance  of  many  thin^ 
when  we  find  them  to  so 'great  an  extent  ignorant  of  evil. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  crowded  towns, — those  who  are  con- 
gregated in  immense  masses  to  furnish  the  merchant  with 
exchangeable  articles, — those  who,  we  have  been  told  1^  the 
commercial  advocates,  are  employed  exclusively  in  the  &bri- 
cation  of  goods  for  the  foreign  markets  ;  these,  it  seems,  are  a 
much,  more  enlightened  set  of  personi^,   a.iid  actually  enjoy. 
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inielleetual  amusements.  Liet  us  see  what  they  are.  Let  us 
attend  the  mechanic  from  his  work  to  his  recreation.  Let 
ns '  trace  the  mild  and  amiable  lines  of  his  countenance* 
Let  us  observe  the  decency  and  suavity  of  his  manners. 
Let  us  follow  him  into  the  little  dark  and  dirty  pot-house, 
in  which  he  is  seated  to  enjoy 

*•  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

There  let  us  view  him  surrounded  by  his  intellectual  com- 
panions, celebrating  that  weekly  festival,  (not  marked  in  the 
calendar,)  which  every  consistent  manufacturer  respects.  Let 
us  behold  him  inhaling,  with  philosophic  delight,  the  delicious 
fumes  of  the  American  weed ;  and  stimulating  his  intellecttml 
energies  with  copious  libations  of  sophisticated  ale  or  poisonous 
spirits.  When  he  has  attained  the  proper  degree  of  excite* 
ment,  he  will  probably  add  to  these  calmer  pleasures  the 
more  animated  one  of  naming ;  and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind 
will  be  bent  to  a  consideration  of  the  chances  of  odd  or  even. 
Such  are  his  intellectual  amusements.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  is  always  immured  within  the  walls  of  a 
smoky  town;  he  is  sometimes  excursive.  Occasionally  he 
accompanies  some  of  his  intellectual  associates  into  the  sur* 
rounding  fields  to  enjoy  the  rational,  the  humane,  the  refined, 
the  intellectual  sport  of  bull. baiting.  Truly  his  enjoyments 
are  of  a  very  elevated  and  ennobling  description.  But  these 
things  are  but  the  lighter,  the  softer,  the  least  repulsive  parts 
of  the  manners  of  a  manufacturing  town.  It  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  painful  to  the  heart  of  sensibility, 
than  the  scenes  whicn  are  there  to  be  met  with.  Children, 
the  offspring  of  infamy,  reared  amidst  sin  and  misery,  and 
whose  earliest  words  are  oaths,  execrations,  and  obscenities. 
Women,  devoid  of  all  the  distinguishing  virtues  and  charities 
of  the  sex, — without  conjugal  regard,  —  without  maternal 
affection, — ^stitute  of  every  attribute  which  bespoke  them 
feminine,  of  all  but  the  female  form, — rushing  from  labour  to 
intoxication,  and  seeking  to  drown  in  the  oblivion  of  the  one 
the  di^usting  recollections  of  the  other.  There,  is  human 
n!it%ire  to  be  found  in  its  lowest  state  of  degradation. 

A  gentleman  who  had  maintained  that  the  manufacturing 
population  were  superior  to  the  agricultural  in  wealth,  in 
morals,  and  in  happiness,  had  said,  that  the  contrary  was  not 
to  be  £E»uiid  in  any  book.  This  was  by  no  means  conclusive 
in^&vour^fhisr  views  of  the  subject.  The  truth  was  not  to 
be  invalidated^  because  k  was  not  to  be  found  in  a  book:  but 
the  &et  was  denied,  for  the  writers  were  almost  universally 
on  this  side  of  the  question*  .  Among  them  might  be  reckoned 
Adam  Smith ;  and  the  same  opinions  had  been  advanced  by 
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Bacon,  Swift,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Dr.  Johnsdn, 
Bishop  Watson,  and  Dr.  Franklin.  But  this  view  of  the 
subject  depended  not  on  the  external  aids  afforded  by  the 
names  of  these  men,  (and  they  were  no  mean  authorities,) 
but  on  its  own  intrinsic  truth.  Adopting  the  sentiment  of  one 
of  the  great  men  adverted  to,  it  might  be  affirmed,  that,  if 
Britain  were  surrounded  with  an  impenetrable  and  insur- 
mountable wall  of  brass,  she  possessed  within  herself  the 
means  of  being  the  richest,  the  freest,  and  the  happiest  nation 
upon  the  fece  of  the  globe. 


LOVE. 

Love  is  00  flame 

That  would  destroy  the  earthly  tenement ; 

But  is  a  lamp  to  cheer  the  innate  soul 

Within  its  solitary  residence: 

The  man  by  that  irradiate  is  at  peace. 

Is  softeu'd,  dignified,  invigorate, 

Inspirited  to  do  alt  noble  acts ! 

It  hath  no  burning,  neither  madness  in  it ; 

But  like  th'  extensive  beneficial  suo. 

It  harms  not  any,  but  communicates 

Its  genial  warmth  and  light  to  all  mankind. 

But  there's  a  flame,  which,  tho'  hot-headed  youths 

Do  call  it  Love,  is  only  Lust ;  and  that 

Doth  burn,  and  burn,  and  madden  in  the  bosom. 

Placed  by  a  demon  in  the  ill.fated  lieart,  - 

Who  first  displaced  the  sacred  lamp  of  love. 

Which  is  the  pure  ethereal  spark  of  God, 

And  is  a,  quality  in  seraph's  breast,) 

To  fix  his  own  infernal  torture  there ! 

A. 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  PhiUp  Kemble^  Esq  ;  including  a 
History  of  the  Stage,  from  the  tirneofGarrickto  the  Present 
Period,  By  Janoes  Boaden,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. — London^ 
Longman  and  Co.  1825. 

Mr.  Kemble,  whos6  memoirs  are  here  presented  to  us,  was, 
during  many  y^rs,  the  ^^  pride  of  the  British  stage."'  Few 
actors  have  possessed  minds  as  powerful  and  comprehensive 
as  his ;  and  still  fewer  have  brought  to  the  profession  an  equal 
extent  of  erudition. 

To  write  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  it  should  be  %Vritten 
requires  that  the  author  should  be  a  good  general  scholar; 
that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  dramatic  literature, 
and  the  history  of  the  stage  ;  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  taste 
and  of  sensibility.  Mr*  Boaden  is  unquestionably  a  well- 
educated  man ;  his  lo^ve  of  the  drama  has  been  long  known ; 
he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Kemble,  and  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  his  genius ;  his  taste  indeed  is  sometimes  a  little 
fastidious,— sometimes  not  very  pure ;  his  sensibility  is  not 
always  well  directed ;  his  credulity  is  rather  too  great ;  his 
prejudices  are  not  few;  he  has  a  habit  oi prosing  about  trifles; 
and  he  occasionally  cuts  some  very  flat  jokes:  but,  with  all 
these  failings,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  fitted  for  his  duty, 
and  the  great  actor  may  be  pronounced  fortunate  in  his 
biographer. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  a  somewhat  meagi'e  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  stage,  from  the  retirement  of  Grarrick  to  the 
appearance  of  Kemble.  The  latter,  we  are  informed,  was 
born  at  Prescot  in.  Lancashire,  in  the  year  J767.  His  parents 
followed  the  profession  of  which  their  son  was  so  distinguished 
an  ornament ;  and  when  a  child,  Mr.  Kemble  frequently  ap- 
peared on  the  boards  in  parts  suited  to  his  years :  but,  as  his 
father  did  not  intend  the  stage  for  his  profession,  after  re- 
ceiving the  first  elements  of  education  at  a  preparatory  8<%ool 
at  Worcester,;  he  was  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
of  Sedgeley  Park  in  Staflbrdshire ;  from  whence*  at  a  proper 
age,  he  was  removed  to  the  English  College  at  Douay,  to 
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qualify  bim  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.     His  attention 
to  the  studies  of  the  place  was  unremitting,   and  his  pro- 
ficiency of  course  considerable.     The  object  with  which  he 
was  sent  thither  was,  however,  to  be  frustrated ;  for  he  bad 
determined  to  be  an  actor.     With  this  resolution,  he  came  to 
Eng:land;  and,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1776,  made  his  debiit 
at  Wolverhampton,  in  the  character  of  Theodosius.     What 
impression  he  produced  upon  the  nail-makers,  Mr.  Boaden  is 
not  prepared  to  tell  us;  but,  by  a  reference  to  facts  and  dates, 
he  very  properly  and  very  satisfactorily  refutes  some  silly  stories 
which  have  been  circulated  respecting  Mr.  Kemble^s  eari(y 
bareier.     In  1778,  we  find  him  in  the  i  ork  company,  under 
the  management  of  that  eccentric  mortal  Tate  Wilkinson, 
with  whom  he  remained  antil  1781.     Duting  this  time  he.  ap- 
peared in  a  variety  of  characters  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  aiid  pro- 
duced several  dramatic  pieces:  a'  tragedy  called  '^  Bedisarius,^' 
a  comedy  named  ^^  The  Female  Officer,"  and  an  alteration  of  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  under  the  title  of  ^<  Oh !  it's  impossible.?' 
None  of  these  appear  to  have  been  printed;  but  he  published 
at  York,  in  1780,  a  small  volume  of  fugitive  pieces.     While 
he  sojourned  with  the  York  company,  he  occasionally  occupied 
the  public  attention  alone,  by  giving  an  ^  attic  evening's 
entertainment,''  whidi  consisted  of  readings  Itnd  recitations. 
This  was  subsequently  expanded  into  what  was  termed  a 
«  Theatrical  Ffite,"  in  which  Kemble  had  a  Mr.  Cammins, 
(a  popular  actor  in  the  company,)  and  the  manager  himself, 
for  his  coadjutors.     This  ^itertainment  resembled  the  former, 
except  that  it  was'  not  confined  to  monologue;  but  scenes 
were  ffiven  from  Shakspeare,  Massineer,  and  Young.     Mr. 
Kemble  accompanied  Wilkinson  to  Edinburgh  in  July,  1781, 
and  roturned  with  him  in  August  to  York,  where  he  c^n- 
duded  his  engagement,  haying  accepted  one  for   Dublin : 
thither  he  proceeded,  and»  after  acting  in  the. principal  pr^ 
vincifil.  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  he  made  bis 
first  appearance  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  on  the  SQtli  of  Sep- 
tember, 1783, 

Mr,  Boaden  here  pauses  to  notice  the.  principal  performers 
who  at  that  time  supnorted  the  two  winter  theatres.  Smitli, 
John  Palmer,  Dodd,  Bensley,  King,  Parsons,  I^ewis, 
Wroughton,  F.  Aickin,  Quick,  Edwin,  Henderson,  Miis 
.  Farren,  Miss  Pope,  Mrs.  Abington,  Mrs.  Matlodcs,  aM 
Miss  Young,  pass  in  review  before  us.  Henderson,  the  most 
accomplished  actor  of  his  day,  is  thus  commemorated  :-^ 

"  Mr.  Henderson  was  at  this  time,  perbsps,  the  greatest  master  of 
tlie  art ;  lie  resembled  hts  illustrious  predecesscYr  in  bis  versatility. 
His  tragedy/,  however,  was  certainly  inferior  to  bis  con^edy.  Ib  the 
former  he  had  comparatively  fewer  requisites. ,  His  timientiiodnis  wa»*f 
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Ihe  highest  order,  and  his  fi^eling^  could  be  instaQtaneously  excited  t 
4>ut  his  persuQ  wag  without  either  dignity  ^f  grace,  and  his  eye,  though 
well  placed  for  expression,  wante«i  colour,  as  bis  face^  th&>ugh  rsither 
jhandboiue,  was  too  fleshy  to  shew  all  the  muscular  action,  in  wbicli 
expression  resides.  lie  was  neglectful  too  of  such  aids  as  might  h^ve 
been  bad  to  hi^  figure.  Ue  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  costume, 
^nd  was  indifferent  even  as  to  the  neatness  or  fitting  of  his  dress.  He 
affected  to  care  nothing  about  it.  He  pleased  himself  that  he  conld  at 
length  make  you  forget  the  want  which  needed  not  to  have  existed:. 
All  bis  excellencies  were  perfectly  concomitant  with  propriety  of  dress. 
Had  he  studied  appearance,  his  Lear  might  have  been  venerable.  AU 
though  his  Hamlet  could  not  be  the  *  mould  of  form,'  it  might  easily 
have  been  '  the  glass  of  fashion  ;*  but  he  never  looked  even  to  the 
Jinings  of  the  suit  he  wore ;  and  once  boasted  that  he  had  played,  I 
think,  ten  characters  consecutively,  in  the  same  coat.  His  conceptions 
were  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  juist ;  but  they  were  often  baffled  by 
bis  execution  of  them.  When  Henderson's  Lear  was  first  discovered, 
he  looked  like  Falstaff  sitting  as  Henry  the  Fourth ;  and  when  Lear 
fipeaks  in  his  sleep,  and  fancying  himself  on  the  point  of  gaining  the 
(cattle,  exclaims,  ^  Charge,  charge  upon  the  flaok,'  the  tones  were 
.exactly  those  with  which  Falstaff  encourages  Hal  in  the  combat  with 
Percy ;  apd  excited  a  titter  from  so  unsuitable  a  recollection.  He  had 
indeed  made  Falstaff  his  own,  and  the  jolly  knight  seemed  rather  too 
kindly  to  have  returned  the  compliment ;  for  that  vast  soul  of  humour 
niore  or  less  informed  all  his  otlier  characters. 

''  The  power  of  Henderson  was  analytic  He  was  not  contented 
"with  the  mere  light  of  common  meaning, --he  shewed  it  you  through  a 
prism^  and  refracted  all  the  delicate  and  mingling  hues,  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  any  ray  of  hum^Mi  character.  Besides  the  philo* 
sophic  ingenuity  of  such  a  design,  he  had  a  voice  so  flexible}  that  its 
toniBs  conveyed  all  that  his  meaning  would  insinuate.  I  will  try  at 
least  to  make  thb  clearer  by  an  instance,  and  it  shall  be  taken  from  a 
common  book,  *  The  Sentimental  Journey,'  which  every  body  has 
read  to  himself;  and  fewy  who  have  heard  Henderson,  would,  £  should 
think,  ventre  to  read  .to  anifther.  It  opens  with  this  trite  remark, 
*  They  order  this  matter,  said  I,  better  in  France.*  As  it  stands,  it  b 
a  plain  asser^tion,  nothing  more.  As  Henderson  contrived  to  speak  it, 
you  felt  that  vanity  was  trying  to  take  credit  for  foreign  travel,  without 
having  stirred  from  home, — that  it  was  not  hearsay  which  be  ^ould 
dtliveTy  bujt  personal  experience  that  he  would  insinuate,  you  knew 
from  hini  distinctly,  that  it  was  a  Uaih  finessed.  Let  any  other  reader 
try  thb,  and  be  will  fiond  what  a  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  how 
little  he  can  do;  Often  with  powers  of.  mimicry,  that  used  to  he 
thought  exact,  have  I  tried  to  give  to  my  ear  once  more  what  it  received 
from  hb  utterance;  but  I  am  sure  that  something  was  wanting ia  every 
effort. 

"  He  would  sometimes  delight  to  ^ew,  without  language,  the  rapid 
and  opposite  emotions,  as  they  rise  and  chace  each  other  in  the  mmd. 
A  masterly  effort  of  this  kind  was  Falstaff's  reading  the  letter  from 
Mrs.  Ford,  in  tli#  presence  of  the  *  foolish  caisrion'  Mrs.  Quickly. 
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First,  ^ou  saw  that  lie  bad  <  his  belly  full  of  Ford  / — ber  messenger 
evein  was  ao  object  of  detestation.  He  glanced  over  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  Wtter,  and  pished  at  its  apologies.  He  turned  again  to  the  mes- 
senger, to  see  how  her  air  was  in  unison' with  the  language  of  her  mis- 
tress. Tbe  cudgel  of  Ford  then  seemed  to  fall  upon  bis  shoulders,  and 
be  shrunk  from  the  enterprize.  He  read  a  sentence  or  two  of  the 
letter, — a  spark  of  lechery  twinkled  in  his  eye,  which  turned  for  con- 
firmation of  bis  liopes  upon  lo>e's  ambassadress ;  and  thus  tbe  images  of 
suffering  and  desire,  ot  alarm  and  enjoyment,  succeeded  one  another, 
until  at  last  the  oil  of  incontinency  in  bim  settled  above  tbe  water  of 
tbe  Thames,  and  tlie  '  dj^iuity  of  odd  numbers  determined  him  to  risk 
the  third  adventure.* 

''In  this  bow  of  Ulysses  few  actors  of  tbe  present  day  presume  to 
shoot.  Munden  once  told  me,  '  be  had  been  all  his  life  trying  to  make 
up  bis  mhid  to  it/  f  am  quite  sure  that  be  would  stand  tbe  next  to 
Henderson  in  tbe  part.  But  be  may,  and  probably  will,  close  his  career, 
and  leave  Falstaff  unattempted. 

"  While  treating  of  the  comic  powers  of  Henderson,  I  liiay  be  al- 
lowed to  allude  to  those  sportive  effusions,  which  constituted  a  great 
charm  in  his  society.  One  of  bis  scenic  inventions  was  the  following. 
He  represented  Mr.  Garrick  in  full'  preparation  for  the  Jubilee  at 
Stratford,  calling  upon  his  old  master  Johnson,  to  recite  to  him  the 
Ode  to  Shakspeare.  Tbe  Doctor  was  occupied  sartorice,  repairiug 
some  part  of  bis  dress,— -a  favourite  cat  was  sporting  about  his  chair; 
and  the  apprehensive  author  was  trying  to  cover,  by  bis  brilliant  reci- 
tation, the  literary  defects  of  his  Ode.  He  gave  you  the  most  perfect 
imitation  of  Garrick.  Tbe  critic  thundered  out  bis  objections,  and  tbe 
•writer  timidly  defended  bis  composition.  Tbe  sage  rejoined  with  new 
point  and  more  decisive  manner ;  tbe  reciter  fluttered  in  hopeless  and 
breathless  alarm ;  and  tbe  style  of  Johnson's  criticbm  was  as  like,  as 
tbe  voice  and  action  of  either  pupil  or  master.  I  could  wisli  that  this 
effort,  in  particular,  bad  been  taken  down,  as  he  delivered  it.  There 
have  been  few  imitations  of  tbe  Johnsonian  style  of  criticism  so  exact, 
and  none  so  diverting.  The  Ode  lay  sufficiently  open  to  au  acute 
critic,  and  Henderson  had  well  studied  tbe  remarks  of  tbe  Doctor  upon 
some  of  the  minor  poets. 

**  There  were  many  other  pleasantries,  which  my  late  amiable  friend, 
bis  widoilv,  used  to  remind  me  of,  as  we  sat  together  reviewing  the  past; 
and  I  frequently  requested  ber  to  write  what  she  recollected  of  tbese 
Jenx  d'espritr  but  I. fear  nothing  was  ever  done. .  Who,  besides,  vvas 
tb^re  hi  existence  to  give  them  voice  and  gesture,  and  preserve,  as  he 
did,  faithful  copies  of  the  distinguished  originals  1  He  used  to  revive 
bis  Garrick  also  in  some  of  the  busy  scenes  of  his  dianagement.  His 
interviews  with  ladies  of  distinction, — his  interference  for  them  with  tbe 
box.office;  and  mixed  up  a  bustle  of  so  much  anxiety  and  sniartDess, 
importance,  and  politeness,  as  shewed  the  mfinite  details  of  th«itrical 
superintendance  in  his  time,  and  tbe  lestless'diligence  with  which  Garrick 
attended  to  every  thing  conducive  to  bis  success.  I  believe  most  bf 
tbese  ^Gibibitions  to  bmfe  been  grounded  upon  actual  occurrences. 

"  While  1  am  thus  recalling  the  charms  of  Henderson's  society,  I 
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must  not  omit  those, of  his  occasional  readings  to  his  .frietads^ aiid 
which  the.  public  during  I^ent  enjoyed  at  Freemason's  Hall ;  where, 
with  the.elder  Slieridan,  he  presented  one  of  I  be  most  attic  entertain, 
nients  that  was  ever  given.  Henderson  read  chie%  from  Sterne*  whom 
he  made  very  peculiarly  his  own ;  from  Swift,  from  Prior,  from  Cowpcr, 
and  a  variety  of  amusing  and  interesting  fugitive  pieces,  broug)it  by  him 
into  geneml  notice,  and  adorned  with  flasnes  of  genuine  humour,  and 
the  mo!)t  exquisite  sensibility.  Here  I  saw,  sitting  in  the  front,  the 
graceful  form  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  in  her  expressive  countenance 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  reader's  skill.  Lower  down  in  the  ball, 
was  the  fine  and  manly  figure  of  Kemble,  standing  up  with  fixed  atten- 
tion, to  hear  from  a  rival  artist  some  of  the  very  pieces,  which  his 
early  efforts  had  rendered  the  favourites  of  other  and  very  different 
audiences. 

•'  Such  were  the  attractions  in  my  early  years.  They  have  left  im. 
pressions  never  to  be  effaced,  1  cannot  expect  to  have  many  readers 
who  remember  these  exhibitions  of  talent;— nearly  forty  years  liave  * 
passed  away  since  they  delighted  aud  instructed  us:  all,  therefore,  that 
I  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  keep  the  memory  of  them  alive,  till  some  great 
Hnd  original  roaster  of  the  art  arise  among  us ;  that  he  may  catch,  from 
what  has  been  done,  the  ambition  to  renew  so  refined  an  enjoyment, 
and  redeem  us  as  a  people  from  mtnor  amusements,  which  degrade  at 
once  our  morals  and  our  taste,  and  render  the  chance  of  better  things 
rather  an  oi^ect  of  oiir  prayers  than  our  expectations.'' 

The  part  chosen  by  Mr.  Kemble  for  his  first  appearance  was 
Hamlet.  .  This  play  has  excited  more  discussion  in  the  criti- 
cal world  than  perhaps  all  the  other  productions  of  its  great 
author;  but,  while  the  commentators  have  been  perplexed 
(Bven  to  understand  it,  with  the  people  at  large  it  has  ever 
been  a  chief  favourite. 

'  "£  remember  speaking  once  with  Mr.  Kemble  upon  the  question 
agitated  among  the  critics,  whether  Othello  or  M  icbeth  were  our  poet « 
greatest  production;  'The  critics,'  said  he,  ^  may  settle  that  point 
among  them  ;  they  will  decide  only  for  themsehest  As  to  the  people, 
notice  this,  Mr.  Bpaden:  take  up  any  Shakspeare  you  will,  from  the 
first  collection  of  his  works  to  the  last,  which  has  been  rtad^  and  look 
what  play  bears  the  inost  obvious  signs  of  perusal.  My  life  for  it,  tliey 
will  be  found  in  the  volume  which  contains  the  play  of  Hamle:^.*  .  I  dare 
say,  in  my  time,  some  hundred  copies  have  been  inspected  by  ipe;  but 
this  test  has  never  failed  in  a  single  instance."  ... 

The  character  was,  upon  the  whole,  judiciously  selected  to 
suit  the  powers  of  the  actor.  The  dignity  of  his  person,  his 
deliberation  and  solemnity,  his  measured  deportment,  and 
meditative  character  of  countenance  and  demeanour,  were  all 
advantageous;  while  the  defects  of  his  voice  were  neither  so 
annoying  nor  so  incongr^ious  as  in  many  other  parts.  He 
speedily  convinced  the  critical  part  of  his  audience  that  he 
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thought  for  himself,  and  had  studied  both  his  profession  and 
his  author  with  intensity  and  discrimination.  Departing  from 
the  conventional  mode  Ions  established  by  custom^  and  im^ 
plicitly  adopted  by  mediocrity,  he  ventured  upon  many  new 
readings,  several  of  which  are  noted  by  Mr.  Boaden  : — 

''  A  pretty  extensive  list  of  such  points  is  before  me,  noticed  by 
myself  and  by  others,  where  Mr.  Kemble  differed  from  Garrick  or 
Henderson,  or  both.  I  am  therefore  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  attribute 
to  the  beginning  of  bis  career  what  I  only  noticed  in  the  progress. 
The  points  too  are  curious  in  themselves,  and  merit  to  be  here  pre- 
served; besides,  that  criticism  unexemplified  is  as  fruitless  as  meta- 
f)h^sics  where  the  terms  are  not  defined.  We  must  have  the  passage 
iterally  before  us,  to  know  what  we  talk  about.  The  first  objection 
was  to  an  emphasis.     He  was  introduced  to  say,— 

'  Tis  an  iin-wecded  garden,  that  grows  to  seed/ 

'^  But  Mr.  Kemble  thought,  and  justly,  that  '  uuweeded'  was  quite 
as  intelligible  with  the  usual  and  proper  accent  as  the  improper  one ; 
and  besides,  that  the  exquisite  modulation  of  the  poet's  verse  should 
notbe  jolted  out  of  its  music,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  more  pointed  ex* 
planation  of  a  word  already  sufficiently  understood. 

"  •  Sir,  my  good  Friend,  I'll  change  thai  name  with  you/ 

'*  Thus  Mr.  Kemble,  upon  Horatio's  saying  to  Hamlet  that  he  was 
his  poor  servant  ever.  Dr.  Johnson  conceives  it  to  mean,  '  Til  be  youir 
servant,  you  shall  be  my  friend.*  In  which  case  the  emphasis  would 
rest  thus — 

'* '  Sir,  my  good  Friend,  V\\  change  that  name  with  you.' 

''  Perhaps,  it  may  be  rather,  '  Change  the  term  servant  into  thaC  of 
friend.  Consider  us,  without  regard  to  rank,  as  friends.  Henderson 
evidently  so  understood  it,  for  he  said, 

*•  *  I'll  change  that  name  with  you.'  " 
'  The  precise  import  of  this  line  is  not  very  clear,  although 
it  is  not  possible  widely  to  mistake  it.     Mr.  Boaden's  expo- 
sition appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable  that  can  be  given. 

"  It  was,  I  think,  a  novelty,  when,  after  having  recognized  Horatio 
and  Marcellus  by  name,  Mr.  Kemble  turned  courteously  towards  Ber- 
nardo, and  applied  the  '  Good  even,  sir,^  to  him.  The  commentators 
were  too  busy  in  debating  whether  it  should  be  evening  or  mornmg,  to 
bestow  a  thought  as  to  the  direction  of  this  gentle  salutation. 

^<  It  was  observed  how  keetily  Kemble  inserted  an  insinuation  of  the 
King's  intemperance,  when  he  said  to  Horatio  and  the  rest,^ — 
"  <  We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep^ — ere  you  depart.'  **  , 

This  last  reading  was,  we  think,  decidedly  wrong.  The 
observation  appears  to  be  a  mere  collo<|Uial  pleasantry,  Jt 
is  most  desirable  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  sense  of  aa 
author ;  but  we  altogether  disapprove  of  eliciting  a  meaning 
which  was  never  intended. 
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'^  He -restored,  with  tlie  modern  editors  of  Shakspeare,  <  2>cMre«^ 
ibe,'  and  '  Beteeme  the  winds  of  Heaven  ;'  and  he  was  greatly  cen- 
sured for  doing  so,  because^  as  the  first  term  is  unknown  to  the  mo^ 
derns  in  the  sense  of  most  important ,  or,  as  Johnson  thought,  diresty  ami 
the  word  beteeme  not  known  at  all,  the  critic  svd,  it  might  show  reading 
to  to  speak  them,  but  did  not  show  clear  meaning  t  a  thing  of  more 
moment  to  a  popular  assembly.  This  Is  a  question,  I  am  sensible,  on 
which  a  great  deal  may  be  said  ;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  involves 
the  integrity  of  a  poeVs  text.     For  the  present,  let  it  rest. 

"  *  My  father,-— methinks  I  see  my  father/ 
•  "  Prpfessor  Richardson  terms  this  *  the  most,  solemn  and  strilung 
apostrophe  that  ever  poet  invented,'     Mr.  Kenible  seemed  so  to  con* 
siderit: — the  image  entirely  possessed  bis  imagination;  and  accord- 
ingly,  after  attempting  to  pronounce  his  panegyric — 

''  'He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,' 
Ci  flood  of  tenderness  came  over  him,  and  it  was  with  tears  he  uttered, 
^  *' '  I  shall  not  look  npon  his  like  a^ain/ 

'^  I  know  the  almost  stoical  firmness  with  which  others  declaim  this 
passage ;  and  the  political  opposition  affected  between  the  terms  King 
and  Man  ;  but  I  must  be  excused,  if  i  prefer  the  melting  softness  of 
Kemble,  as  more  germane  to  <  the  weakness  and  the  melancholy'  of 
Hamlet. 

"  *  Did  YOU  not  speak  to  it  V  (To  Horatio.) 

'*  Not  only  personally  put  to  Horatio,  for  this  must  certainly  be 
done,  with  emphasis  or  without,  (as  the  others  had  said  they  did  not 
speak  to  the  spectre,  and  liad  invited  Horatio,  that  he  mi^t  do  so,) 
but  emphatically  and  tenderly,  as  inferring  from  the  peculiar  intimacy 
between  them,  that  he  surely  had  ventured  to  enquire  the  cause  of  so 
awfiii  a  visitation.  Mr.  Steevens,  from  a  pique  which  Mr.  Kemble 
explained  to  me,  thought  fit  to  annoy  him  upon  this  innovation ;  and^ 
without  naming  the  object  of  his  sarcasm,  has  left  it  in  the  margin  of  his 
Shakspcare. 

"  '  Be  it  remembered,'  says  that  editor,  *  that  the  words  are  not,  as 
lately  pronounced  on  the  stage,  ^  Did  not  you  speak  to  it  V  but  '  jyid 
you  not  speak  to  it^'  How  awkward  will  the  innovated  sense  appear, 
if  attempted  to  be  produced  from  the  passage  as  it  really  stands  in  the 
true  copies! 

"  •  Did  YOU  not  speak  to  it?! 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  should  most  certainly  rest  on  speak.' 

**  Here  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  mis-statement.     Mr.  Kemble  never  did 

so  speak  ;  but  always  placed  the  pronoun  Tou  before  the  negative ; 

and,  as  to  the  awkwardness^  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  discover  than 

the  critic  was  aware. 

**  Shakspeare,  when  putting  a  question  very  personally  indeed,  pre^* 

serves  this  very  arrangement."    As  thus  to  Banquo  in  Macbeth: — 
"  *  Do  TOO  not  liope  your  children  shall  be  kings  V 
**  Mr.  Kemble^  however^  told  me,  that  he  had  submitted  this  to  Dr« 
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Johnson,  in  one  of  those  calls  upon  him  which  Boiweil  has  mentioned, 
and  that  the  doctor  said  to  him.  '  To  be  sure,  sir,— toU  should  be 
strongly  marked.  I  told  Garrick  so  long  since,  but  Davy  never  could 
fee  it/*" 

With  regard  to  this  passage  ^'  much  may  be  said  on.  both 
sides  ;'*  but  we  suspect  that  the  old  reading  mthout  emphasis 
is  the  better. 

**  *  And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  thatf 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?* 

**  Garrick  here,  with  great  quickness,  said,  '  What  can  it  do  to 
THAT?'  There  is,  I  think,  more  impression  in  Kemble's  manner  of 
putting  it.  In  Garrick^  it  was  a  truism  asserted ;  in  Kembie^  not  merely 
asserted,  but  tf^oyedJ* 

Both  readine;8  are  defensible,  but  Kemble^s  is  certainly,  to 
be  preferred ;  it  is  more  effective,  and  strikes  us  as  more  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  Hamlet.  .     , 

'<  Having  drawn  his  sword,  to  menace  the  friends  who  prevented  him 
from  following  the  Ghost,  every  Hamlet  before  Mr,  Kemble  presented 
the  point  to  the  phantom  as  he  followed  him  to  the  removed  groand. 
Kemble,  having  drawn  it  on  his  friends,  retained  it  in  his  right  hand, 
but  turned  his  left  towiirds  the  spirit,  and  drooped  the  weapon  after 
him, — ^a  change  both  tasteful  and  judicious.  As  a  defence  against 
such  a  being,  it  was  ridiculous  to  present  the  point ;  to  retain  it  un- 
consciously, showed  how  completely  he  was  absorbed  by  the  dreadful 
mystery  he  was  exploring. 

*'*  The  knuling  at  the  descent  of  the  Ghost  was  censured  as  a  trick. 
I  suppose  merely  because  it  had  not  been  done  before  ;  but  it  suitably 
marked  the  filial  reverence  of  Hamlet,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  engage, 
ment  he  had  contracted.  Henderson  saw  it,  and  adopted  it  imme- 
diately,—I  remember  he  was  applauded  for  so  doing. 

'<  These  two  great  actors  agreed  in  the  seeming  intention  of  parti- 
cular disclosure  to  Horatio ; — 

"  « Yes,  bat  there  t#,  Horatio, — and  mnck  offence  too,' 
turned  off  upon  the  pressing  forward  of  Marcellus  to  partake  the 
conmiunication.     Kemble  only,  however,  prepared  the  way  tor  this, 
by  the  marked  address  to  Horatio, — 

*"  Did  Yoo  not  speak  to  it  V" 


This  appears  to  us  to  be  an  affected  refinement.  Hamlet  ^ 
presumea  intention  of  an  immediate  disclosure  to  Horatio,  is 
rather  the  conjecture  of  ingenuity  seeking  for  novelty,  than  a 
fair  and  legitimate  inference  from  the  text. 

"  In  the  scene  with  Polonias,  where  Hamlet  is  asked  what  is  the 
matter  which  he  reads,  and  he  answers,  '  Slanders,  sir,'  Mr^  Kembje, 
to  give  the  stronger  impression  of  his  wildness,  tore  the  leaf  out  of 
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tlie  book*  Even  tbis  was  reitiarked,  for  be '  was  of  cionsequence 
cttottgby  at  first,  to  have  every  thing  he  did  miimtely  examined. 

**A  critic  observed  that,  in  the  scene  with*  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern,  be  was  not  only  familiar,  but  gay  and  smiling ;  and  tbait 
he  should  be  quite  the  reverse, ,  because  be  tells  tbem  that  be  'has 
lost  all  his  mirth,*  Sec,  This  was  pure  mis-apprehension  in  the  critic- 
'The  scene  itself,  ever  so  slightly  read,  would  ba^ve  set  him  right. 
Hamlet,  from  playing  on  Polonius,  turns  to  receive  gaily  and  with 
smiles  his  eaceUent  fHendSj  his  good  lads,  who  are  neither  the  button 
on  Fortune's  cap,  nor  the  soks  of  her  shoe.  And  it  is  only  when  the 
conception  crosses  him  that  they  were  sent  to  sound  him,  that  ho 
obanges  his  manner,  puts  his  questions  eagerly  and  importunately, 
and,  having  an  eye  upon  them,  gives  that  account  of  bis  disposition, 
which  rendered  it  but  a  sleeveless  errand  which  they  came  upon." 

"  After  this  digression,  I  proceed  with  the  points  in  Mr.  Kimble's 
performance  of  Hamlet. 

«*  *  The  moi/ed  qoeen.* 
**  Garrick  repeated  this  after  the  player,  as  in  doubt :  Kemble,  as  in 
sympathy.     And  accordingly  Polonius  echoes  his  approbation;  and 
says,  that  the  expression  is  good.  .,  *  Mobled  queen  is  good.' 

"  *  Perchance  to  dream  P 
"Kemble  prolonged  the  word  dream  meditatingly.    Just  after,  to 
Ophelia,  he  spoke  the  word  lisp  with  one — lithp.  A  refinement  below 
him. 

"  Henderson  and  he  concurred,  in  saying  to  Horatio,— 
"  •  Aye  in  my  heart  rf  heart,  as  I  do  thee.' 

"Garrick  gave  it  differently:  'heart  of  heart.'     But  I  think  would 
have  attained  his  purpose  better  by  changing  his  emphasis  to  *  heart 
of  heart,'  as  I  remember  somewhere,  I  think  in  Thomson,— 
"  *  And  all  the  life  of  life  is  gone.' 

that  is,  I  cherish  thee  in  the  divinest  particle  of  the  heart,  wliich  is 
to  that  orean  itself  what  the  heart  is  to  the  body.  It  emaciates  these 
ideas  much  to  try  to  unfold  them — but  some  effort  must  be  made,  or 
we  should  talk  vaguely." 

Of  these> three  readings  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncr 
ing  Garrick's  to  be  the  best,  and  that  of  Henderson  and 
Kemble,  the  worst.  But,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Boaden,  that 
**  it  emaciates  these  ideas  much,  to  try  to  unfold  them,"  we 
shall  be  content  with  the  simple  expression  of  our  conviction. 

''In  the  mock  play  before  the  king,  Garrick  threw  out,  as  an  un- 
meaning rant,  addressed  to  Lucianus, 

"  *  The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge.' 
"  But  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  with  Henderson  and  Kemble, 
^4hat  it  is  a  reflection  of  Hamlet  applicable  to  his  own  case,  and  quite 
tm  a  par  with  that  in  Macbeth :— ^ 

**  *  The  raven  himself  is  lioai;se, 
"f  hat  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements*' 
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**  Keiid>le  gat*  the  argmiiebt  of  the  plaj  ia  the  finest  manner 
possible— 

"  *Th^  do  but  jt<<.' POISON  in  jest/ 
in  time,  and  ob$ervatian  at  thd  tinier  beyond  all  praise.  . 

'*  The  refeiencie  to  RosencranU,  after  Guildenstem,  with  the  pq>e, 
^  I  do  .beseech  tou/  is  an  innovation.  It  invokes  both,  persons  in 
the  disgrace;  bnt,  if  allowed  at  all»  it  can  only  be  permitted  as  a 
felicity  of  aetwm  m  the  performance.  At  all  -events,  the  stately 
iMrci  from  Gniidenstem  to  Bosencrantz^  always  seemed  to  me  a 
poor,  thing ;  and  indeed  chilling  what  was  to  follow :  too  formal,  in  a 
word,  for  the  condition  xd  Hamlet*s  mind.  ' 

**  In  the  chamber  of  the  queen — '  Is  it  the  king?'  was  addressed  to 
the  million.  Hamlet's  nature  is  so  little  vindictive  1  In  this  scene, 
it  was  donbted,  whether,  in  *  speaking  daggers'  to  the  queen,  tbey 
were  drawn  and  Mharp  enoush  1  It  struck  me,  that  greater  keenness 
would  have  been  unfiiial,  and  as  if  he  took  delight  in  the  task,  which 
only  stem  necessity  imposed  upon  him. 

**  Kemble  kndt  in  the  fine  adji^tion  to  his  mother.  An  objectioD 
was  taken,  that  the  passage  is  f  receptive  rather  than  supplicatory :  I 
think  not. 

**  *  Mother,  for  the  love  of  grace 
Lay  not  this  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.' 

"  As  an  affectionate  son,  he  is  endeavouring  to  awake  all  the  feelings 
of  the  mother  in  her,  to  combat  the  delusion  of  her  guilty  attachment. 
The  more  endearing  his  urgency,  the  more  strictly  natural.  Hamlet 
does  not  do  justice  to  himself,  when  he  adds, 

•    "  *  Forgire  me  this,  my  virtue ! 
For,  in  tlie/atness  of  these  pursy  tivies, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg ; 
Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good/ 

''He  would  fain  persuade  himself,  that  he  is  playing  the  politician; 
while,  in  reality,  he  is  only  giving  way  to  the  pious  tenderness  of  his 
feelings.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  to  be  found  of  his  amiable 
self-delusion. 

<**  And  when  you  are  desirous  to  he  blest, 
I'll  blessing  6<^g  of  you/ 

**  Henderson  again  difiered  from  Mr*  Kemble's  reading ;  thus — 

"  •  And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  hlesti 
rU  blessing  beg  of  yuu/ 

It  is  quite  evident)  we  tbink^  that  the  oljectioD  taken'  to 
^exnble's  manner  of  giving  the  adjuration  of  Hamlet  to  his 
mother,  was  well  founded.  The  passage  is  not  supplicatory, 
but  preceptive — remonstrati ve :  and,  although  the  speaker 
should  not  forget  the  affectionate  respect  which  Hamlet  owes 
to  his  mother^  he  should  at  the  same  time  remember  the  di^ 
nity  with  which  virtue  is  invested  when  reproving  vice,  la 
the  two  last  quoted  lines,  however,  the  en^phases  of  Kemble 
have  far  more  discrimination  and  propriety  than  those  ef 
Henderson. 
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^'Iq  the  grave  scene  lie  nerer  entirely  sadsfied  hitnself :  lie  was  too 
studiously  graceful;  and,  ander  his  difticulties,  seemingly  too  much  at 
his  ease.  The  exclamation,  on  hearing  that  the  dead  body  Was 
Ophelia's,  had  not  the  pathos  of  Henderson's;  who  seemed  here 
struck  to  the  very  souL  The  tone  yet  vibrates  in  my  ear  with  which 
he  uttered-^ 

"' What!— the  fair  OphdiaP 
"  Years  after,  I  reminded  Mr.  Kemble  of  this  very  fine  point,  and  he 
readily  came  into  the  manner  of  his  predecessor. 

V  The  whole  management  of  the  strange  fencing  scene  with  Laertes 
was  very  graceful,  and  conciliatory ;  arid  the  operation  of  the  poison, 
the  tedder  address  to  Horatio^  and  the  death,  exhibited  a  most  in- 
teresting close  of  this  amiable,  unfortunate,  but  matchless  character.'^ 

We  have  extracted  so  largely,  that  we  must  notice  Mr. 
Boaden's  next  chapter  very  briefly.  Kemble's  Hamlet  was 
opposed  at  the  other  house  by  that  of  Henderson ;  a  compe«^ 
tition  which  delighted  the  public  and  divided  the  critics.  ^ 
After  an  absence  of  five  years,  Mrs.  Crawford  returned  to 
Covent-Garden,  as  the  rival  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  theft  enjbying 
boundless  popularity.  Mrs.  Siddons'd  first  bi^nefit  Was  piro- 
ductive  beyond  all  precedent,  atid  on  this  occasion  she  ad-* 
dressed  to  the  public  a  sort  of  letter  of  thanks ;  a  production; 
singularly  injudicious,  and  in  most  marvellously  bad  taste.  Of 
Mrs*  Crawfijrd,  Mr.  Boaden  says, 

"She  looked  still  a  fine  woman,  though  time,  while  it  had  taken 
Something  from  the  elegance  of  her  figure,  had  also  begun  to  leave 
its  impression  upon  her  features,  tt  soon  appeared  the  great  ac- 
tresses were  of  very  different  schools ;  that  what  was  unimpassioned 
in  the  dialogue  was  somewhat  rapidly  given  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  who 
evidently  reserved  herself  for  striking  effects.  While  Mrs.  Siddons 
seemed  to  consider  that  every  thing  in  the  part  she  played  required 
the  utmost  care ;  and  that  where  declamation  was  not  to  be  lifted  by 
passion,  it  was  to  charm  by  a  kind  of  tender  and  melmicholy  music, 
disposing  the  soul  to  the  superior  effects  when  they  arose*  Although 
no  comparison  could  be  made  except  as  to  the  general  style  of  the 
two  artists,  it  was  yef  not  very  dimcult  to  anticipate  in  what  points 
they  would  be  found  to  differ  in  the  performance  of  the  character  in 
question."  "  , 

"The  fame  of  Mrs.  Crawford  for  five  years  before  at  that  theatre, 
brought  to  the  house  a  nuipber  of  fashionable  and  intelligent  ad- 
mirers of  the  art;  and  the  Applause  was  commensurate  with  the 
Exertion  upon  the  stage.  The  public  beheld  a  great  accession  to 
their  stock  of  rational  delight;  and  the  manager  fo^mid  that  he  had  at 
last  something,  which  would  bear  a  positivje  opposition  to  the  great 
tragedian  of  the  other  house.  There  were  many,  who,  running  a 
kiira  of  parallel,  such  as  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  between  Drydea  and 
t^ope,  caqie  to  a  somewhat  similar  result.  *•  If  th^  flights  of  Crawford/ 
said  the^>  *  are  higher,  Siddons  continues  longer  on  the  wing^  If  of 
Crawford^s  fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Siddons's  the  heat  is  more 
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regular  and  coostant.  The  one  often  surpasses  exp^tation^  and  tbe 
other  never  falls  below  it.  Crawford  is  heard  with  frequent  astonish- 
ment^ and  Siddons  with  perpetual  delight/  But  I  confess,  leaving  the 
parallel  as  I  find  it,  I  never  could 'perceive,  with  some,  that  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  less  genius,  because  she  had  more  art.  She  only  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  more  masterly  control  over  every  part  of  her  sub- 
ject. It  must  not  b<e  forgotten,  too,  that  Mri.  Siddons  was  iu  the 
prime  of  life,  not  thirty ;  that  in  addition  to  po\^erful  feelings  and  har- 
monious speech,  she  bad  a  person  of  great  dignity,  and  a  face  of 
astonishing  expression ;  that  her  verv  action  was  a  lai^age,  and  her 
attitudes  models  for  the  statuary  and  the  painter."    . 

Never  having  seen  Mrs.  Crawford,  we  are,  of  course^  incom- 

Ctent  to  form  an  opinion  of  her  merits;  but,  from  what  we 
ve  heard  and  read,  we  should  conjecture  that  there  ^as 
some  foundation  for  tj^e  parallel  alluded  to.  We  suspect^  too, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  even  in  tragedy  to  maintain  an  un- 
bending dignity  of  deportment,  or  to  deliver  common  passages 
in  an  unvarying  chaunt ;  and  that  when  an  actor  has  to  say 
^^  how  do  you  do,"  or  "  sood  morrow,"  he  need  not  aasoroe 
the  tone  and  manner  which  would  become  tbe  soliloquies  of 
Hamlet^  or  the  ravings  of  Orestes.  The  occasional  relaxations 
of  his  usual  grandeur  of  demeanour  aiid  elocution,  were 
among  the  most  judicious  and  happy  points  of  Mr.  Keoible's 
acting.  Not  quite  to  the  purpose,  but  not  very  remote  from 
it,  is  the  following  observation  of  Mr.  Boaden. 

"  One  of  these  familiar  touches  (the  reader  will  supply  hundreds) 
occurs  to  me  in  Macbeth ;  after  the  spirit  of  Banquo  has  vanished, 
the  trembling  usurper  faulters  out  to  his  reproaching  queen — 
"  '  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him.* 

**  The  reader,  who  remembers  the  tone  and  gesture  which  from 
Mr.  Kemble  conveyed  ttiis  assertion  to  the  audience,  will  know  how 
truly  he  could  hit  the  merely  natural,  when  no  other  considerations 
called  upon  him  for  a  more  elevated  style  of  utterance. 
In  the  ninth  chapter  we  have  a  long  detail  of  a  dispute,  which, 
it  seems,  was  then  carried  on,  as  to  whether  Mirs.  Siddons 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to  have  acted  for  the  benefits  of  Messrs. 
Digges  and  Brereton,  in  Ireland.  The  business  is  introduced 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Siddons,  who  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  most  restless  desire  that  his  lady  and  himself 
should  be  constantly  before  the  public.  Two  letters .  from 
Mr.  Brereton  follow,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  a  short 
address  delivered  by  Mrs.  Siddons  herself  to  the  house, 
on  the  first  evening  of  her  appearance.  If  any  explanation 
were  necessary,  it  should  have  come  from  her  brother,  who 
appeared  with  her.  We  very  much  dislike  the  idea  of  a 
female  addressing  a  public  audience,  except  in  the  lan^age  of 
others  /  and  think,  as  Mr.  Boaden  in  another  place  declares, 
xthat  •' there  is  always  sonietbing  indelicate  in  sending  on  a 
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LADT  in'  lier  own  person  to  talk  to  a  mixed  assembly  of  some 
thousand  people." 

We  do  not  blame  the  historian  of  the  stage  for  publishing 
all  this  stuff;  he  would  have  been  inexcusable  for  omitting 
it ;  but '  surely  the  good  people  of  London  at  that  period 
miist  have  had  little  to  ao  to  give  themselves  any  trouble 
about  the  subject. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  extract  one  observation,  suggested 
by  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Holman  : — 

"One  advantage  the  actor  may  certainly  derive  from  academic 
studies;  he  will  leant  to  value  himself,  and  prefer  through  life  the 
associations  of  his  youth.  *  His  habits  will  therefore  rarely  be  low, 
and  his  conduct  will  for  the  most  part  support  the  dignity  of  the 
scholar  and  the  gentleman.  An  actor  who  feels  a  pride  that  Oxford 
was  a  mother  to  him,  will  usually  take  care  that  she  do  not  blush  for 
her  son." 

In  the  year  1785,  Henderson  and  Sheridan  gave  those 
celebrated  Readings  at  Freemason's  Hall,  which  have  been 
already  adverted  to.  About  the  same  time,  Le  Texier 
gratified  the  Public  by  his  highly  popular  French  Readings. 

*\  On  the  25th,  commenced  at  Freemasons'  Hall  an  entertainment, 

which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  and  which  was  attractive  beyond 

parallel.     I  speak  of  Readings  by  Mr.  Sheridian,  senior,  and.  Mr. 

Henderson.     The  grand  room  of  that  building  literally  overflowed  on 

these  nights.     Sheridan,  to  most  of  his  audience,  was  better  known 

as  a  teacher  of  elocution  than  Sin  actor ;  his  books  had  established 

a  reputation  for  accuracy,  and  although  his  system  of  pronunciation  is 

now  somewhat  neglected,  be  will  seldom  be  found  without  authority 

for  what  is  deemed  most  capricious.    The  reader  will  excuse  one 

instance  in  proof  of  this  assertion.    The  word  satiety,  is  commonly 

pronounced,  I  think,  with  the  full  power  given  to  all  the  letters  as 

they  stand,  and  the  accent  on  the  letter  t  in  the  second  -  syllable. 

Mr.  Sheridan  pronounced  it  as  if  written  saasiety.    In  his  justification, 

let  me  mention,  that  throughout  the  accurate  and  beautifully  printed 

Homer  of  Chapman,  l6l6,  this  word  is  spelt  and.  accented  saciety, 

which  pioves  that  this  imagined  innovation  was  actually  the  orthoepy 

of   Shakspeare's  age.       Mr.   Sheridan  certainly  selected    his  own 

readings    rather  as  lessons   of   instruction    than   amusement*     To 

Henderson  was  assigned  the  romantic,  the  pathetic,   the  gay,  the 

humorous,  and  even  the  burlesque.     His  friend  Caleb  Whiteford 

fave  him  some  suggestions  ;  George  Steevens  probably  more.  His 
ind  and  most  affectionate  admirerj  the  Rev.  C.  £ste,  was  constantly 
^i  band  to  be  consulted,  and  no  man  better  knew  the  taste  of  the 
public.  Then  a  young  man,  I  had  myself  ihe  pleasure,  at  his  reqilest, 
to  run  through  the  volumes  of  the  Poetical  Calendar  of  Fawkes  and 
Woty,  in  the  search  of  graceful  levities  for  this  great  object.  Had 
he  lived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  have  converted  .this,  his 
peculiar  excellence,  into  a  source  of  annual  emolument,  greatly 
exceeding  that  derived  from  the  theatre.,  What  that,  equally 
astonishing  person,  Le  Te^^ier,  did  by  French  r^adiiigs  in  tiale  Street, 
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Mr*  Henderson  would'  soon  have  fouqd  p|!|icticable  to  do  In  Englishic 
nor  needed  he  to  have  restricted  himself  to  the  season  of  Lent  for 
such  exertions.  A  residence  better  suited  than  his  actual  house  in 
Puckiogham  Street,  and  a  subscription  for  a  course  of  a  limited 
number  of  nights,  would  have  settled  the  success,  beyond  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  patentees,  who  now,  at  ^11  events,  allow  every  sort 
of  innovation  upon  their  prerogatives. 

**  Le  Texier  was  at  this  time  attended  by  a  very  fashionable  circle; 
at  his  bouse  in  Lisle  Street,  Leiceister  Square.  My  younger  readers 
may  thank  me  for  some  description  of  the  place  arid  the  perfoiiuance. 
The  whole  wore  the  appearance  of  an  amusement  in  a  private  house. 
On  ascending  the  great  staircase,  you  'were  received  in  M.  le  Texiei's 
library,  and  from  that  instant  you  seemed  to  be  &o  ineontestibly  in 
France  (as  Sterne  has  it)  that  the  very  fuel  was  wood,  and  burnt  upon 
dogs  instead  of  the  English  grate.  You  then  passed  into  the  reading  * 
room,  and  ipet  a  dressed  and  refined  party,  who.  treated  him  as  tbeor 
host  invariably.  His  servants  brought  you  tea  and  coffee,  in  the 
interval  between  the  readings,  silently  and  respectfully.  Le  Texier, 
too,  himself,  came  into  the  library^  at  such  pauses,  and  saluted  hi^ 
more  immediate  acquaintance.  A  small  bell  announced  that  the 
readings  were  about  to  commence.  He  was  usually  rather  elegant  in 
his  dress ;  his  couutenance  was  handsome,  and  his  features  flexible 
;to,every  shade  of  discrimination.  Le  Texier  $at  at  a  small  desk  with 
lights,  and  began  the  reading  immediately  upon  his  entrance.  He 
read  chiefly  Moliere,  and  the  petites  pieces  of  the  French  Theatre ; 
but  how  he  read  them  as  he  did,  as  it  astonished  Voltaire^  La  Harpe, 
and  Jdaimontel,  so  it  may  reasonablv  excite  my  lasting  wonder.  He 
marked  his  various  characters  by  his  countenance,  even  before  he 
~  spoke,  and  shifted  from  <MQe  to  the  other  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
or  possibility  of  mistake.  In  Paris,  he  had  at  first  even  changed  the 
dress  of.  the  characters  rapidly,  but  still  sufficiently:  this  to  our  taste 
was  pantomimic,  and  below  him.  ^*  He  had  that  within  which  passetb 
^ew,''^rr-a  power  of  seUiing  all  the  fleeting  indications  of  character, 
and  *^  witb  a  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing,''  placing  them  in  an  in- 
stant be£cMre  you^  as  distinct  as  individual  nature,  as  various  as  the  great 
mass  of  society.  He  did  all  this,  too,  without  seeming  effort ;  it  was, 
in  somewftiat  of  a  ^lifferent  acceptation,  a  play  both  to  him  and  to  his 
tmdienoe.  There  was  no  noise ;  little  or  no  action ;  a  wafture  of  the 
bands  to  one  side  indicated  the  exit  of  the  person.  I  cannot  assign  s 
preference  to  the  reading  of  any  one  character  in  the  piece ;  th^y  all 
equally  partook  of  his  feeling  or  his  humour.  To  my  judgment,  he 
was  as  true  in  the  delicacy  ^f  the  timid  virgin,  as  in  the  grossest  fea- 
tures of  the  botti^eois  gentil-honune.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  in- 
telligent ^visitor  of  Le  Texier  can  thmk  differently  of  his  astonishing 
lid«its/' 

**  Such  wwe  the  two  great  readers  of  the  time.  Le  Texier  was, 
I  tlufik,  essentially  dramatic  in  his  reading.  I  have  heard  him  re^ 
passages  from  ^De  lisle,  and  other  modem  didactic  or  epistolary  poets; 
bfit  ne  required  the  dramatic  form  of  composition  to  show  the  extent 
of  his  powers.  Henderson  was  not  at  all  confined,  ^rom  the  pre* 
fdietic  writings  in  the  Old  Testsonent,  to  the  bumble  prose  of  Dod«* 
hy*^  fiiop,  he  r«ad  m  a  way  ^so  masteily»  «s  to  be  litertfHy  beyond  even 
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a  partial  rivalry.  As,  to  Use  bis^  o^n  phras0/'he  had  aeirer  studied 
ii^iiqQr  any,  Demostbenes  maker/  it  can  only  be  said,  4hat  the  quality 
of  his  attention  as  a  r^er  must  have  exceeded,  that  ^f  other  meo; 
that  hi^  taste  was  surer,  and  his  organs  more  flexible  than  theirs.  AU 
other  readers  in  my  time  have  wanted  diversity :  they  polled  upon  the 
ear.  These  two  alone  had  the  power  to  fascinate  with  excellence  even 
beyond  the  stage  itself — because  the  whole  of  the  characters  in  a 
dr^ma  were  iii  this  way  exhibited  with  equal  force  of  talent,  >f  hich  can 
never  happen  in  any  company  of  actors  upon  the  stage.  Two  or  three 
parts  there  will  be  finely  sustained,  and  the  rest  thi»wp  away.* 

The  revival  of  Whitehead's  Tragedy  of  the  Roman 
Father,  gave  occasion  for  the  last  display  of  thef  genius  of 
Henderson. 

*'  This  play  opened  to  Mr.  Henderson,  in  Horatius^  one  of  the  moi^ 
transcendant  efforts  of  genius  that  the  stage  has  ever  given.  It  is  in 
the  second  scene  of  tbe  3rd  act,  and  tlie  passage  is  that  where  Valeria 
relates  the  flight  of  Publius  before  the  three  cluimpions  of  Alba : 

**  *  VaUrm.    What<5ould  he  do,  my  lord,  when  thrbe  oppos'd  him? 
.  HoKotius* ,  He  might  have  died !    O  villain !  villain !  villain  i' " 

"  Henderson  saw,  that,  if  he  spoke  Whitehead's  line  as  it  stood,  the 
patriot  passion  itself  died  for  want  of  expressive  diction ;  with  the 
finest  tsict,  th^efore,  he  drq)t  the  heavy  translation  of  Comeille'js 
•  Qu'il  inourut  r  and  burst  out  with  the  monosyllable  '^dieP  uttered 
with  terrific  energy.  The  effect  wa(»  to  transfii^  the  bearer,  till  a  few 
seconds  enabled  him  to  thunder  down  an  applause  of  the  genuine  kind) 
such  as  is  at  once  felt  to  be  the  estimate  and  the  reward  of  ceqius. 
The  friends  of  this  great  actor,  as  it  will  be  readily  imagined,  md  not 
let  90  favourable  an  incident  esc^e  them.  They  gave  their  opinion  its 
full  weight  with  Mr.  Hanis,  who  had  occasionally^  they  tfa^uglit,  di^« 
covered  symptoms  of  alienatbn  from  this  the  greatest  actor  of  hi&  thea- 
tre. But  alas!  all  their  efforts  were  rendered  abortiye  by  an  jeyent 
entirely  unlooked  for, — the  almost  sudden  death  of  Mr.  llendej/sion, 
on  the  £5th  of  the  following  month,  Novepiber." 

^'  He  had  not  completed  the  39th  year  of  bis  age,  and  yet  had  loi^ 
been  a  perfect  master  In  his  art,  the* range  of  which  he  carried  to  an 
extent^  that  seems  hopeless  to  succeeding  actors!  ^  I  will  not^'  said 
Mr.  Eemble  once  to  me,  *  speak  of  Henderson'*  Talstaff ;  every  body 
can  say  how  rich  and  voluptubus  it  was  :  but  I  will  say,  that  his  Shy- 
4ock  was  ihe  greatest  effoit  that  I  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage.'  I 
remember  it  in  its  ^incipal  scenes,  and  I  have  hodoiibt  w^tever  that 

*  We  cannot  imagine  «m  amusement  more -deligMfal;  elegant,  and  intd- 
leotiia],  4ban  such  leadings  present.  The  charm  of  animated  and  gfUceftil 
ekooution  gives  them  a  decided  preference .o^«r  the  dry  perusal  of  an  author, 
while,  by  the  exclusion  of  stage  decoratiou.  tbe  attention  is,  preserved  from 
wandering  to  adventitions  accompaniments.  They  may  be  enjoyed,  also, 
without  a  possibility  of  the  cbntaminafion  inoidentoLto  a  tbeaAre.  The 
^ly  entertainmenU  of  this  nature  in  our  day  are  the  Sbakspea man  Read- 
ings occasionally  given  during  sbme  years  past  by  ilVfr.  Smart,  at;  bis  sea- 
dence  in  Leiceater-Sanarej  where  they  have  been  numerously  and^/aafciaiM 
abty  attended.  0 
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it  fully  merited  to  high  a  praise ;  but  I  respectfoHj  itBimiate,  fhit 
Macklin  in  the  trial  scene  was  superior  to  him  and  all  meo.  Yet  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  say,  that  in  many  of  his  characters  Nfenderson's 
superiority  may  be  disputed  ;  but  that  his  performance  of  FalstaflF  is  as 
much  above  all  competition*  as  the  character  itself  transcends  all  that 
was  ever  thought  comic  in  man.  The  cause  of  this  pire-etniaence  was 
purely  mental — hmwiukrstood  it  better  in  its  diversity  of  powers — his 
imagination  was  congenial ;  the  images  seemed  coined  in  the  brain  of 
the  actor ;  they  sparkled  in  his  eye,  before  the  tongue  suppll^  them 
with  language.  1  saw  him  act  the  character  in  the  second  part  of 
Henry  IV.)  where  it  is  more  metaphysical,  and  consequently  less  pow- 
erful. He  could  not  supply  the  want  of  active  dilemmas,  such  as  exhi- 
larate the  Falstaff  of  the  first  part,  but  it  was  equally  perfect  in  concep- 
tion and  execution.  I  have  already  described  his  Falstaff  at  Windsor, 
which  completed  this  astonishing  creation  of  the  poet." 

Henderson  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  a  hope  that  the.  observation  with 
which  Mr.  Boaden  concludes  may  have  its  effect  in  the 
proper  quarter,  and  produce  the  abolition  of  a  practice, 
which  is  a  national  disgfrace. 

**I  WttlTE,  WITH  SUITABLE  INDIGNATION,  THAT  NOW  MONET 
MUST  BE   PAID    FOR  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  APPROACHING  HIS  GKAVE, 

AND  THE  Commons  of  Great  Britain  doubt  whether  thet 
have  the  power  to  drive  the  money  changers  out  of  the 
Temple!" 

The  death  of  Henderson  left  Kemble  without  a  rival.  His 
own  indisputable  claims,  and  the  decease  or  secession  of  other 
performers,  put  him  into  possession  of  many  new  parts ;  and 
while  he  extended  the  list  of  his  characters^  he  increased  his 
professional  reputation.  In  1787  he  married  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Brereton,,  and  in  1788  became  manager  of  Drury-Lane. 
Among  the  early  acts  of  his  reiffn,  was  the  revival  of 
Shakespeare^s  Henry  the  Eighth.  We  feel  somewhat  disap- 
pointed that  Mr.  Boaden  should  pass  over  so  slightly  Mrs. 
Siddons's  Queen  Katherine, — a  performance,  exhibiting  almost 
the  perfection  of  the  histrionic  art.  A  Comedy,  altered  from 
the  Spanish,  by  Bickerstaff,  was  cut  down  into  an  afterpiece 
by  the  manager,  and  produced  under  the  title. of  ^^  The 
Pannel  ;'^  and  among  tne  characters  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  he  assumed,  was  that  of  Cpriolanus,  with  which 
he  afterwards  so  completely  identified  himself.  The  retire- 
ment of  Macklin  from  the  stage,  introduces  some  anecdotes 
of  that  extraordinary  man. 

**  As  1  paid  much  attention  to  Macklin's  performances^  and  person* 
ally  knew  him,  1  shall  endeavour  to  characterize  his  acting,  and  discri* 
minale  it  from  that  of  others.     If  Macklin  really  was  of  the  old  school 
that  school  taught  what  was  tnith  and  nature.     His  acting  was  essen^ 
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4ially  iiiaiily$>-^liei«  was  nothing  of  trick  about  it.  His  deliTerjr  was 
more  level  tiian  modern  speaking,  but  certainly  more  weigbf^y,  direct, 
and  empbatic.^' 

**  Macklin  once  disputed  witb  me  upon  tbe  P^radi&e  Lost,  when  he 
took  a  sentence  of  exclamation  for  a  simple  interrogatory  ;  but  where, 
in  reading  Milton,  he  gave  only  what  long  habit  had  settled  upon  his 
organs,  without  any  recent  effort  of  the  understanding,  he  proved  how 
minutely  he  could  once  enquire  into  meaning,  and  bow  forcibly  and 
even  beautifully  he  could  render  his  conceptions.  In  reciting  the  exor- 
dium of  tbe  Paradise  Lo^t,  tbere  was  a  masterly  instance  of  his  feeling 
and  propriety,  in  a  slight  suspension  of  tbe  voice  before*  he  uttered  tbe 
"worifarkidden ;  and  the  latter  syllables  rather  lingered  out,  de^[>ond- 

*  Of  man*s  first  disobedieivee,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  Fo*-BiDD-|N  tree,' — 

"Tbe  awful  regret,  which  trembled  upon  the  word,  formed  the  suitable 
forerunner  to  the  ^*  great  amiss' " 

*  Whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  DEATH  into  the  world,  and  ai.l  our  woe.' 

**  It  has  been  commoidy  considered  that  Garrick  introduced  a  mighty 
change  in  stage  delivery :  that  actors  had  never,  until  his  time,  been 
natural.  If  Macklin  at  all  resembled  his  masters,  as  it  is  probable  he 
did,  they  can  certainly  not  be  obnoxious  to  a  censure  of  this  kind.  He 
abhorred  all  trick,  all  start  and  ingenious  attitude ;  and  his  attacks  upon 
Mr.  Garrick  were  always  directed  to  the  restless  abundance  of  his 
action  and  his  gestures,  by  which,  he  said,  rather  than  by  the  fair 
business  of  the  character,  he  caught  and  detained  all  attention  to 
himself**' 

Mr.  Boaden  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  Macklin  ^'  was  of 
the  old  schopl,"  and .  resembled  "his  masters."  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  represented  as  being  the  iirst  who  introduced 
a  natural  method  of  speaking  upon  the  stage.  Garrick, 
with  greater  physical  advaotages,  but  probably  with  less 
judgment,  followed.  Inasmuch  as  Macklin's  delivery  was 
more  level  than  modern  speaking,  we  conceive  it  to  have  beeii 
better.  We  must  observe  also,  with  reference  to  his  opinion 
of  Garrick,  that  we  are  inclined  to  charge  almost  all  the 
performers  we  have  ever  seen,  with  exhibiting  a  redundancy 
of  action,  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  stage  vices. 
The  discrimination  displayed  in  the  following  critical  illus- 
tration is  deserving  of  attention. 

'*  I  took  that  opportunity  to  observe  upon  the  elegant,  but  somewhat 
painful,  attitude  mto  which  most  Hamlets  throw  themselves,  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost. — 'Sir,  it  is  unnatural,^and  a  mere  stage 
trick,'  Upon  being  requested  to  show  me,  how  his  in  Ha^nlet  would 
tirst  receive  the  spirit  of  his  father  1     He^said,  '  Remember,  ^ir,  to'givc 
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me   the    cnes.'      And  tben,  witti  indiffereoec^  a  little  larcftiticil, 
repeated— 

'The  kipg  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  bis  roose,  &c. 

HoR.  Is  it  a  custom? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry  is  it: 

But  to  my  mind,— tboogb  I  am  native  here, 

And  to  the  manner  born — it  is  a  cnstom 

More  bonoored  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance. 

HoR.  Look,  my  lord,  it  conies  V 

**  *  Macklin,  here,  with  a  sudden  spring  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  tl^t 
throwing  back  of  the  body,  the  arms  pointing  downwards,  and  the  tei- 
gers  flying  open,-— in  a  breathless,  scarcely  audible  tone,  pronounced 
the  ejaculation — 

« Angels,  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  ns  !' 
" '  From  ALL  surprise,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  even  Hamlet  should 
be  guarded ;  but  always  recollect,  sir,  that  he  came  there,  to  see  bis 
father's  spirit. '  ** 

The  production  of  Colman's  Play  of  the  Mountaineers, 
naturally  le^ds  to  some  remarks  upon  Kemible's  grand  and 
powerful  exhibition  of  Octavian,  but  we  have  not  room  for 
an  extract.  We  must,  however,  notice 'another  of  his  per- 
sonations, which  few  perhaps  who  saw  him  only  in  his  later 
years,  would  suppose  that  he  had  ever  attempted — Yornig 
Marlow,  in  Goldsmith^s  Comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.* 

**  The  difficulty  once  got  over,  opposed  by  Kemble's  fine  intelli- 
gent countenance,  and  Young  Marlow  being  completely  out  of  bis 
■*  five  wits,*  nothing  could  be  better  than  Kemble  in  the  character. 
I  have  spoken  with  great  freedom  of  his  comedy ;  but  he  acted  this 
part  quite  as  whimsically  as  it  has  ever  been  done.'' 

We  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this  opinion, 
.and  entirely  asree  with  the  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
that  Mr.  Kemble  possessed  a  large  share  of  '^  dry  Cervantic 
humour."  As  an  instance  of  its  exercise,  we  wodkl  refer 
to  his  look  and  manner  of  receiving  the  answer  of  Emily 
Tempest  to  the  question  of  Penruddock  if  she  were  fond  of 
town,  in  the  last  scene  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune^ 

*Mr.  Boaden  pronounces  '*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  the  most  improbable 
of  all  Comedies,*'  and  concludes  that  **  it  nmst  be  meat  and  drink  llideed 
to  see  a  clown,  when  such  a  booby  savage  as  Tony  Lnmpkin  can  entertain 
a  civilized  assembly.''  Now,  although  we  cannot  defend  **Sbe  Stoops  to 
Conquer"  as  the  most  regular,  we  deny  that  it  is  the  *'  most  improbable ;" 
and  fearlessly  affirm  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  arousing  <<  of  ail  Comedies.*' 
Booby  indeed  Tony  Lumpkin  is,  but  we  have  ourselves  met  With  a  yeotb 
educated  under  nearly  similar  circumstances,  who  so  strongly  resembled 
him,  that,  were  the  Comedy  a  modern  production,  we  should  have  sus- 
pected that  he  had  furnished  the  author  with  the  hint  of  the  character. 
Dr.   Johnson  countenfinced  the  Comedies  of  Goldsmith,   whereat  Mr. 
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That  gigantic  edifice  the  late  Drury-lane  Theatre,  was  first 
opened  for  dramatic  performance  on  the  21st  of  April,  1794. 
Macbeth  was  the  play,  and,  in  compliance  with  regularit^y 
the  '*  blood  boltered*'  Banquo  no  longer  appeared  to  fill  the 
vacant  chair,  but  Macbeth  was  to  perceive  him  in  the  ^^  mind's 
eye"  only.  Mr.  Boaden  appears  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
this  change,  and  even  hesitates  to  applaud  the  banishment  of 
the  dancing  spirits  during  the  dream  of  Queen  RktheVjine. 
We  are  decidedly  of- opinion  that  the  innovation  wa<?  nert  an 
improvement,  and  we  presume  that  Mr.  Kemb^e  thought  so 
too,  as  he  subsequently  restored  Banquo's  "  perturbed  spirit" 
to  his  place  at  the  table.  We  are  disposed  also  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Boaden  upon  the  other  point. 

The  magnificent  dimensions  of  the  New  Theatre  seemed  to 
require  spectacle  and  pageantry.  To  furnish  a  vehicle  for 
Splendid  scenery,  gorgeous  dresses,  and  a  profusion  of  storm- 
ing, singing,  and  fighting :  Mr.  Kemble  translated  from  the 
French,  a  romance  called  Lodoiska;  but^  in  the  same  season^ 
be  achieved  a  noble  triumph  in  bis  incomparable  delineation 
of  Penruddock. 

The  failure  of  the  Iron  Chest  embroiled  him  with  the 
author,  Mr.  Colman,  who,  in  his  celebrated  preface,  attacked 
him  at  once  as  a  manager,  an  actor,  and  a  man.  The  attack 
was  unjust,  and  Mr.  Colman  has  admitted  this,  by  discon- 
tinuing the  preface.  The  character  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer, 
though  admirably  adapted  to  Kemble's  powers,  was  ineffec- 
,tive,  severe  illness  preventing  the  actor  from  doing  justice 
to  it';  and  some  other  circumstances  conspired  to  impede  the 
success  of  the  play.  If  any  blame  can  attach  to  Kemble, 
it  is  for  producing  it  at  all  under  such  disadvantages. 
Although  it  failed  at  Drury  Lane,  it  succeeded  when  after- 
wards brought  forward  at  the  Haymarket^  and  has  become 
a  stock  play.  Jt  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  author's 
works,  and  well  deserves  to  retain  its  place  on  the  stage. 


Boaden  is  greatly  astonished,  and  charitably  conclude^  ''that  he  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  this  Play,  or  he  would  have  walked  out  of  the 
Theatre.''  Ho  probably  would  have  "  walked  out  of  the  Theatre,"  had 
he  lived  to  witness  the  representation  of  some  later  dramas.  We  challenge 
our  critic  to  show  us,  (passing  by  the  beautiful  Hone3^moou),  two  such 
Comedies,  or  even  one,  at  all  approaching  those  of  Goldsmith  in  excel- 
lence, produced  within  the  last  forty  years.  Mr.  Boaden  is  shocked  at 
the  barbarism  of  *'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,''  and  hfi  rc^^ards  the  Heir  at 
Law  as  a  1* delightful  Comedy"!  Dr.  Panglos  is  inileed  ik'ligUliul>  but 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  Dowlases  and  Homespuns!  But  '*  worse  remains 
behind."  While  Goldsmith's  Comedies  are  condc^nuied  in  the  lump,  praise 
is  bestowed  upon  such  plays  (shall  we  call  them?)  as  Notoriety^  Hqw  to 
Grow  Rich,  The  way  to  get  Marriedy  A  Qure  for  ike  Hmrt^che,  and  many 
oth e  rs  jnsi  as  good  as  these.     We  lo v e  j u d iciou  s  r ri I  icism . 
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The  same  season  was  distioguished  by  the  impudent  attempt 
to  foist  upon  the  public  some  pretended  works  oi  Shakespeare. 
A  Tragedy  called  Vorti^rn,  oeing  a  portion  of  these  precious 
relics,  was  acted  one  ni^ht  at  Drury  JLatie,  and  met  the  fete 
it  deserved.  The  contriver  having  subsequently  confessed  the 
imposition,  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  any  time  in  the  exposure 
of  an  acknowledged  cheat. 

A  play  of  Mr.  Boaden's,  entitled  Aurelio  and  Miranda, 
is  only  remarkable  as  having,  given  Mr.  Siddons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  his  unconquerable  passion  for  letter- 
writing.  He  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  author  of  the  plav^ 
in  which  be  graciously  assured  him,  ^^  that,  though  Miranda 
was  not  quite  so  important  in  the  piece,  as  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
accustomed  to  be,  yet  that  it  was  such  apart  as  they  (whoO 
should  never  refuse,  and  that  she  would  act  it  for  him." 
Such  condescension  and  benignity  are  beyond  all  praise. 
Pizarro,  done  from  the  German  by  Sheridan,  was  the  next 
novelty.  Sheridan  was  the  greatest  comic  writer  of  his 
day,  as  well  as  one  of  its  greatest  orators, — and  we  will  say 
nothing  about  Pizarro. 

In  noticing  the  first  appearance  of  the  celebrated  George 
Cook,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Boaden  is  actuated  by 
strong  prejudices  against  this  sreat  actor,  and  indeed  against 
all  actors  not  formed  upon  the  model  of  Kemble.  Cooke 
possessed  a  most  powerful  and  original  mind.  His  Richard, 
Shylock,  ItLgo>  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  were  admirable 
performances.  Kitely  and  Sir  Pertinax  M'Sycophant,  he 
seems  to  have  carried  to  the  grave  with  him.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  pass  over  the  errors  of  his  private  life,  but  it  is 
neither  just  nor  liberal  unremittingly  and  unnecessarily  to 
recur  to  them. 

Kemble^s  Henry  the  Fifth,  which  is  not  so  generally 
known  or  so  justly  appreciated,  as  many  of  his  performances, 
is  a  great  favorite  with  Mr«  Boaden,  and  we  think  with  reason. 

"  Mr.  Kemble,  on  the  14th,  at  the  other  house,  revived  again  his 
Henry  V.^  and  was  as  greatly  and  justly  admired  in  that  hero  as  ever. 
Let  me  grace  even  Kemble  with  praise  from  the  judicious.  The  late 
Earl  ^  Guilford  esteemed  bis  nfth  Henry  the  most  perfect  of  his 
performances.  He  wrote  an  essay  upon  it,  in  my  possession,  with  the 
utmost  elegance,  and  quite  decisive  as  to  its  various  merits,  if  any 
body,  critically,  had  ever  questioned  them.'* 

Cannot  thir^  essay  be  given  to  the  world  ?  We  should  much 
like  to  see  it. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Kemble  quitted  Drury  Lane.  Mr.  Boaden 
in  announcing  some  othier  changes^  takes  an  opportunity 
(somewhat  by  anticipation),  of  bestowing  praise  upon  a 
gentleman,  not  known  to  a  London-audience  until  sany 
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years  afterwards.      The  praiise  is,  however,    well  meritedi 
and  we  have  grei^t  pleasure  in  extracting  the  passage — 

"  Among  the  accessions  to  this  company  were  Dwyer,  who  was  a 
very  passable  Belcour,  and  Cherry,  who,  as  an  actor,  was  the  best 
substitute  for  King,  and  sometimes  Dodd,  that  modern  times  have 
seen,  until  Mr.  W.  Farren,  who  probably  never  saw  King,  returned 
him  to.  us  ^*  renewed  in  all  his  strength,  and  fresh  with  life.  It  gives 
me  no  common  pleasure  to  pay  this  passing  compliment  to  the  son  of 
my  old  friend.  After  long  experience  in  the  school  of  studious  and 
finishing  actings  I  pronounce  this  gentleman  to  be  realfy  an  artist. 
He  sees  every  Ihingjn  a  character ;  he  neglects  nothing  in  his  prepa- 
tation  of  it,  internal  or  external;  a  few  more  such  men,  with  their 
whole  minds  in  the  profession,  and  we  might  be  stopped  in  the  descent 
of  the  art,  and  find  it  as  intelligent  as  it  will  always  be  amusing.'' 

Mrs.  Siddons  became  again  involved  in  a  dispute  respecting 
her  refusal  to  perform,  or  neglect  of  performinff,  for  some 
benefit  in  Ireland.  **It  was  this  laay's  fate,  says  Mr. 
T(oaden,  ^^tobe  continually  assailed  on  the  same  ground, — 
want  of  liberality.^'  The  benefit  tp  which  the  dispute 
related  was  for  a  charitable  institution,  *and  it  seems  (from 
what  cause  we  know  not,)  never  to  have  taken  place.  On 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Siddons^s  ever  ready  pen  was  not  put  in 
requisition ;  but  Mrs.  Siddons  herself  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Jones,  the  Dublin  Manager,  with  the  publication  of 
which  the  btisiness  ^nded. 

On  his  retirement  from  Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Kemble  took 
advantage  of  the  short  interval  of  peace,  to  proceed  to  the 
Continent.  After  visiting  Paris  and  Madrid,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and  having  purchased  one  sixth  of  the 

Eroperty  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  1803  he  succeeded 
lewis  in  the  management  of  that  establishment.  In  his 
second  season  there,  he  assumed  a  character  in  a  new  Comedy, 
which  had  been  intended  for  his  brother  Charles,  then  absent 
from  town.  His  note  to  the  author  of  the  play,  intimating 
his  compliance  with  the  request  made  to  him,  affords  a 
pi^rfect  contrast  to  the  dignified  annunciation  of  Mr.  Siddons 
that  his  lady  accepted  the  part  of  Miranda. 

iThe  progress  of  the  young  Roscius,  as  he  was  absurdly 
called,  is  detailed  at  some  length      We  have  no' particular 
'  pleasure  in  tracing  the  various  stages  of  popular  ipanity;wad 
we  shall,  therefore,  pass  by  the  subject  altog^thefl 

Mr.  Bdaden  is  so  great  an  admirer  of  the  itemble  school, 
(indeed  he  adjpaires  npthing  else)  that  we  had  expected  a  some- 
what elaborate  critique  upon  the  talents  of  itd  laiost  distin- 
Suished  pupil-r-Charles Young.  HiBaccouBtof  t^isgentleman's 
rst  appearance  is,  %dwever,  very  brief,  and  somewhat  unsa- 
ti*(kctory.     From  about  this  time  Mr.  Boaden's  work  cea«^. 
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in  fact,  to  be  a  history  of  the  stage,  and  becomes  only  a  series 
of  unconnected  notices.  As,  on  his  title-page,  he  professed  to 
continue  his  history  to  the  present  period^  he  ought  to  have 
done  so  ;  and  we  hope  that,  id  a  future  edition,  he  will  supj^y 
the  deficiency,  though  he  should  extend  considerably  the  limito 
of  his  book. 

The  account  of  the  conflagration  of  Co  vent-Garden  Theatre 
is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  house;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Boaden  does 
not  fail  to  inform  us,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  wore  a  large  plume  of 
black  feathers.*  The  opening  of  the  house;  the  O.  P.  uproar, 
and  reconciliation,  succeed. 

In  what  is  called  "  a  miscellaneous  chapter,"  we  find  some 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Kemble's  pronunciation.  Some  ''  excellent 
critics'*  objected  to  his  pronouncing  aches  ks  a  word  of  two 
syllables.  The  ears  of  these  gentlemen  might  perhaps  be 
sufficiefiily  long,  but  they  were  certainly  not  very  well  attuned 
to  the  melody  of  verse ;  for,  in  every  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Kemble  adopted  th&disputed  pronunciation,  the  measure  impe- 
riously required  him  to  do  so.     Thus,  in  the  Tempest,— 

"  If  thou  neglecfst,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  c^-amps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar. 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din." 

Agaiii)  in  Venice  Preserved — 

"Kind  Heaven,  let  heavy  curses 
Gall  his  old  age !  cramps,  adut^  rack  Ms  boues ! 
And  bitterest  disquiet  wring  his  heart.** 

Mr.  Kemble,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject,  obiwrves, — 
"If  the  old  use  and  pronunciation  of  the  word  aches  can  be  decided 
hy  authority,  T  should  think  Baret,  in  his  Alvearie,  F.  1530,  conclusive 
on  the  question. 

•  The  ache,  or  payne  of  body  or  minde,  &c. 
To  have  ache,  payne,  or  griefe,  &d.— Vide  Ake* 

«*And  under  Ake,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  *  Ake  is  the  verba  of 
this  substantive  Aches,  ch  being  turned  into  /r,'  &c.  So  that  it  appears 
that  anciently  the  monosyllabic  and  dissyllabic  pronunciation  dis tin- 
guishe'd  the  verb  arid  substantive.'' 

•  The  ceremony  seems  to  have  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  Mr. 
Boaden's  imagination.  He  dwells  upon  it  with  fond  defigbt ;  and  feelingly 
laments  the  rain,  which  copiously  descended,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Mr. 
Kemble's  "  white  silk  stockings.*'  A  few  pages  afterwards  he  rettums  to 
the  subjebt,  and  informs  us,  thdt  Mr.  Harris  was  ^  destroyed  in  his  beiMi 
by  exposure  to  the  rain  on  the  day  of  the; foundation/*  We  wonder  he  did 
not  tell  us  that  the  worthy  man,  (for  such  indeed  he  was,)  lost  his  voice  by 
his  exposure  on  that  day. 
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T«>  which  Mr.  Boaden  adds, — 

"  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more,  when  Mr.  Kemble^s  own 
defence  has  been  considered,  than  to  recapitulate  the  authorities  on 
which  his  practice  was  grounded ;  namely,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford^  Davenant,  Dryden,  Otway, 
and  Swift.    Perhaps,  however,  th^  read^  may  pardon  the  insertion  of 
two  passages,  which  I  myself  dbcovered  in  Hudibras. 
'  Can  by  their  pains  and  aches  find 
All  tarns  and  cbangea  of  the  mind/  '* 
''Again, 

'  As  other  flames  and  aches  prove.' 

We  hate  now  to  notice,  in  succession,  three  events,  to  be 
deplored  by  the  friends  of  the  drama.  In  1810  Mr^  Cooke 
departed  fcur  America,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  In 
1811  the  horses  took  possession  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Covent 
Crarden.     In  181S  Mrs.  Siddons  took  leave  of  the  stage,  in  the 

frand^t,  if  not  the  most  perfect,  of  her  performances — Lady 
lacbeth.  The  same  season,  which  was  disgraced  by  the  in^ 
troduction  of  equestrian  exhibitions,  was  honourably  distin^ 
guished  by  the  revival  of  Julius  Caesar;  Kemble  sustaining  the 
part  of  Brutus,— Youngs  Cassius, — Charles  Kemble,  Anthony. 
When  shall  we  see  this  equalled?  From  the  termination  of 
the  season  of  1812,  Mr.  Kemble  did  "hot  appear  in  London 
until  January  1814,  when  he  returned  in  the  character  of 
Coriolanus.  In  the  same  month,  Mr.  Kean  first  presented 
himself  to  a  London  audience;  this  actor  is  no  favourite  with  , 
Mr.  Boaden,  and  his  statement  respecting  him,  is,  in  several 
points^  incorrect^  He  tells  us,  that  ^^  the  way  was  well  pre- 
pared for  this  igentleman  by  his  friends  in  town,'*  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  recount  a  great  number  of  things  said  of  him  in  the 
newspapers,  and  which  certainly  were  said,  but  it  was  sub^e^ 
quently  to  his  appearance,  and  not  previously ;  therefore  they 
could  not  prepare  the  way  for  him.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  town,  he  was  at  variance  with  the  Committee  of 
management :  no  pains  whatever  were  taken  by  them  to  ensure 
his  success ;  and  Mr.  Kean,  if  ever  man  did,  made  his  way  by 
the  force  of  talent  ^alone.  Mr.  Boaden  declares  himself  the 
*' hearted  admirer  of  Mr.  Kemble."  This  is  well,  we  are  his 
*'  hearted  admirers'*  also.  But  we  would  be  just  to  other  men, 
and  we  cannot  consent  to  sacrifice  all  living  talent  to  the  shade 
of  Kemble.  Mr.  Kean  is  infinitely  inferior  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor in  elocution,  in  learning,  and  in  the  elaborate  study 
of  bis  author ;  but,  in  bold  and  original  conception  of  cha- 
|Witer,  he  has  rarely  been  equalled;  and,  in  power  of  expres- 
sion, he  has  never  been  approached.  HLs  countenance  is  a 
language :  . ^ 

**•  Yoar  face;,  my  Thane,  is  as  a  book  w1ieit0^n»<Uf  .< 
'  May  read,  strange  matters.'^ 
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Richard,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  several  other  characters, 
he  h^  Diade.faia  own.  Macbeth  is  far  irom  being  one  of 
liis  best  performances,  but  ther^  is  one  scene  in  which 
lie  surpasses  every  other  actor t-^that  after  his  return  fron^^he 
murder  of  Duncan.  Its  tremendous  truth  appals  the  heart 
of  the  spectator,  while  it  enchains  his  senses,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  final  plaudits  of  the  audience  that  he  is  awakened  to  the 
recollection  that  he  is  in  a  Theatre,  and  that  what  he  has  been 
witnessing  was  but  acting.  But  the  most  perfect  of  Mr. 
Kean's  personations  is  Othello.  This  is  not  only  the  tnaster- 
piece  of  the  actor,  but  it  is  a  master-piece  in  the  art  itself.  It 
18  an  exhibition,  which,  once  seen,  is  never  to  be  forgotten. 
We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  beyond  this  general  praise;  for,  if 
we  began  to  particularize,  we  cannot  even  conjecture  to  what 
length  our  observations  might  extend.  How  can  we  select 
where  all  is  beautifbl,  and  powerful,  and  true?  We  must  not, 
however,  quit  the  subject,  without  noticing  the  lago  of  Mr. 
Young,  which  is  decidedly  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  He 
divests  the  character  of  much  of  that  constantly  protruded  ap- 
pearance of  design  which  most  actors  assume,  and  which  was 
the  only  fiiult  of  Cooke.  On  his  entrance,  we  feel  convinced 
that  we  see  before  us  the  ancient  himself,  and  the  impr^sion 
thus  created  he  sustains  throughout.  His  is  truly  Shakspeare's 
lago ;  he  who  cajoles  Rodengo ;  discourses  *^  with  a  learned 
spirit  of  human  dealings"  to  the  Moor ;  carouses  with  the 
^'gallants;"  and  sports  bitter  pleasantry  with  Desdemona. 
When  Kean  and  Young  sustained  the  principal  characters,  the 
representation  of  this  play  wa^an  intellectual  feast. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Boaden's  taste  is  too  perfectly 
Siddonian  to  allow  him  to  do  full  justice  to  Miss  O^Neil^ 
although  he  cannot  but  admit  that  this  lovely  actress  ^'  dis- 
played such  rare  and  bewitching  talent,  as  at  once  placed  her 
at  the  summit  of  her  art ;"  he  afterwards,  howevfer,  aflSrms  the 
powers  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to  be  superior ;  conset^tiently  he  is  of 
opinion,  that,  while  Miss  O'Neil  o;?/y  attained  the  summit  of 
her  art,  Mrs.  Siddons  ascended  higher  thofi  the  summit.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  two  divided  the  empire  of  tragedy  between 
them, — Miss  O'Neil  was  pre-eminent  in  the  regions  of  phy, — 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  the  undisputed  midtress  of  the  dominidiis  of 
terror.  Mrs.  Siddons,  too,  displayed  a  perfection  of  elocu> 
tion  never  before  equalled  ;  and,  perhaps,  never  again  to  be 
expected.  As  an  actress^  she  has  had  rivals  worthy  to  contend 
with  her.  As  a  speaker^  she  seemed  calculated  to  put  all  com- 
petition at  defiaiice.  Her  excellencies  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  render  unnecessary  any  attempt  to  enhance  them 
by  detraction. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1817",  Mr.  Kemble  acted  Coriolanus 
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With  his  aeeustomed  excelleace,  and  then  bade  ftirewell  to  his 
profession  for  ever.  Four  days  afterwards  he  was  invitied  to 
dine  with  his  friends  and  admirers,  at  the  Freemason's 
Tayem.  Lord  Holland  presided.  Mr.  Young  recited  an  ode 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  whole  of  which 
Mr.  Boaden  ought  t6  have  printed*  He  has  given  but  one 
stanza: 

•*  His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts  , 

That  only  Acting  lends. 
The  youngest  of  the  sister  arts, 

Where  all  their  beauty  blends. 
For  Poetry  can  ill  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime  ; 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless. 

Steals  but  one  partial  glance  from  Time. 
But  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought, 

Illusion*s  wedded  triumphs  come, 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought. 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb !'' 

The  termination  of  Mr.  Kemble's  professional  life,  naturally 
invites  attention  to  his  conduct  as  a  nianager,  and  his  powers  as 
an  actor.  In  the  former  chfiracter,  though  there  is  much  to 
praise,  there  is  much  also  to  dis-commend.  It  is  true,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  what  they  ought 
to  foe,  the  standard  amusement  of  the  public.  He  revived 
several  that  had  been  laid  aside  by  the  tastelessness  of  his  pre* 
decessors,  and  his  researches  furnished  a  correct  text  of  those 
which  had  kept  constant  possession  of  the  theatre.  Of  the  rest 
of  the  elder  dramatists  his  revivals  were  fewer  than  mi^hthave 
been  expected,  and  the  library  has  yet  a  mine  of  dramatic 
wealtb  unappropriated  by  the  stage.  The  brother  of  the  emi- 
nent i](ian  whose  career  we  have  followed,  has  the  direction  of 
one  of  out  theatres,  and  the  dramas  of  the  old  masters  abound 
with  characters  peculiarly  suited  to  the  powers  of  one  who  has 
been  ascribed  as  the  actor  of  romance*  Mr.  Kemble  has 
been  much  praised  for  his  strict  attention  to  costume,  and  for 
the  scenic  improvements  which  he  introduced.  We  do  not 
attach  so  much  import|Lnce  to  these  things  as  many  persons  do. 
yVe  would  not,  indeed,  have  Hamlet  appear  in  full  court 
dress,  or  Alexander  the  Great  in  a  Field-MarshaFs  uniform. 
We  would  not  have  a  palpably  absurd  mixture  of  the  costumes 
o^  different  periods,  such  as  we  sometimes  see  in  the  revivals  of 
our  old  comedies,  where  the  gentlemen  appear  with  bags  and 

«  Mr.  Boaden  ought  also  to  have  priated  Kemble's  farewell  address  at 
£dint)urgh,  written  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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ftwordsr  and  the  ladies  with  iMura8<^  and  reticules^  Thertf 
should  be  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention  to  prevent  any  mani- 
fest incongruity.  But  that  which  is  wanted  is  the  probabh; 
rather  than  the  actual;  and,  we  might  add,  the  graceful,  rather 
than  the  tme.  Plays  are  not  got  up  for  the  gratification  of  an 
audience  of  antiquaries^  but  for  that  of  the  peofde  at  large. 
In  many  cases,  absolute  correctness,  or  even  an  approximation 
to  it,  is  utterly  impossible.  We  should  like  the  inquirers  into 
these  matters  to  ^ive  us  details  and  drawings  of  snch  dresses 
as  would  be  strictly  correct  for  the  plays  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  and 
Cymbeline.  The  tediously  minute  attention  to  costume,  which 
is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  is  sheer  pedantry,  and  nothing  else* 
With  regard  to  scenery,  we  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  Paint* 
ing  is  certainly  a  more  liberal  art  than  dress-makingy  and  we 
love  it  too  well  to  speak  faurshly  of  it»  But  yet  we  go  to  the 
theatre  to  witness  the  representation  of  a  play^  and  not  to  view 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  and  we  more  than  suspect  that  a 
super^abundant  carefulness  has  gradually  withdrawn  the  chief 
attention  from  the  play  to  its  Mcorations.  In  the  vigorous 
days  of  the  British  drama,  the  stage  (except  in  inteltectual 
possessions,)  was  poor  indeed.  The  pencil  graced  not  with  the 
Driiliant  counterfeits  of  nature,  the  majestic  sense  and  lovely 
poetry  of  the  bards  of  the  ^' olden  time."  The  everlasting 
green  cloth  answered  all  purposes.  We  would  not  reduce  tte 
modem  stage  to  this  state  of  nakedness  and  destitution,  but  we 
would  have  all  things,  and  all  persons,  keep  their  proper 
places.  Painting  is  the  worthy  sister  of  Poesy,  but  she  must 
respect  the  rights  of  her  relative.  She  has  her  galleriesr  and 
academies,  wnnere  undivided  homage  is  paid  to  her  charms; 
where  she  claims  supremacy,  and  has  her  claim  admitted.  In 
the  theatre,  she  but  walks  in  the  train  of  another;  she  is  only 
an  attendant  nymph,  not  the  presiding  spirit;  and  her  followers 
must  not  thrust  themselves  before  the  servants  of  her  elder  sister 
and  lawful  mistress.  Due  subordination  is  as  necessary  in  the 
theatrical,  as  in  the  civil,  state.  Attention  to  keeping  can  no 
more  be  dispensed  with  in  the  great  picture — the  drama,  than  in 
any  other.  The  artist  must  not  demand  the  first  place  in  the 
theatre,  because  there  he  is  entitled  only  to  the  third ; 
the  first  being  due  to  the  poet,  the  second  to  the  acto^. 
This  airrangement  is  indeed  reversed  in  our  days.  Of  what 
does  the  theatrical  visitor  talk  on  his  return  i  Why,  of  the 
splendor  and  propriety  of  the  dresses ;  of  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  general  magnificence  of  the  decorations  ; 
little  of  the  actor,  and  not  a  word  of  the  play. 

Frequently,  indeed,  this  may  not  be  of  much  importance, 
but  Shakespeare  still  occasionally  occupies  the  stagp,  and 
then  it  is  an  evil.     This  scrupulous  attention  to  the  sensual 
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part  of  tlic^  entertainment)  has  generated  that  pagtnon  for 
expensive  and  gorgeous  spectacle  which  has  been  at  once 
injurious  to  the  public  ta^te,  and  ruinous  to  the  treasury  of 
the  theatre.  Money  has  been  expended  with  the  iuost  lavish 
profusion  in  dressing  and  decorating  pieces,  which  were 
actually  unworthy  of  ^contributing  to  the  amusement  of  an 
^udiepce  of  intoxicated  mechanics  at  Bartholomew-fair. 
Managers. and  spectatoi^s  appear  to  have  been  alike  stultified. 
Mr.  !&>aden  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Kemble;  *^The  ra^  for 
spectacie  he  saW  ruined  a  theatre  in  its  wardrobe  and  painting 
fobm."  He  saw  it  ?  And  yet  he  continued  his  course,  as 
though^  he  had  not  seen  it.  The  management  of  no  other 
person  was  ever  distinguished  by  such  a  series  of  paltry 
pageantry.  One  splendid  inanity  succeeded  finother,  and 
the  theatre  seemed  to  be^  kept  open  only  for  the  benefit  of 
taylors,  embroiderers,  and  haberdashers  of  hardware.  Thid 
was  bad  enough,  but  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  was  not 
yet  attained.  Could  it  have  been  believed  thatj  when  every 
other  page  of  folly's  book  had  been  turned,  and  some  untried 
act  of-  wanton  barbarism  was  sought  for,  the  first  tragedian 
df  the  most  enlightened  nation  of  Eiirope, — a  man  of  clcissical 
education,  of.  literary  habits,  of  refined  taste,  should  consent 
to  convert  his  theatre  into  a  riding-house,  and  surrender^  the 
mansion  of  Shakespeare  to  a  troop  of  equestrian  jugglers? 
Abovie  all,  could  it  have  been  believed,  that  he  would  act 
thus,  with  ruin  before  his  eyes  ?  Yet  this  he  did :  jockeys 
and  grooms  became  the  most  important  personages  upon 
those  boards  where  Kemble  and  Siddons  had  sounded  every 
note  in  tbe  scdle  of  human  passion.  The  catniry  have  kept 
their  ground,  and  seem  likely  to  keep  it.  Probably,  in  a  few 
seasons,  we  may  require  no  other  actors  than  well-trained 
hcM'seSy  and  well  attired  posti^boys  to  ride  them.* 

*  Uf>oii  tha  Abases  of  rnodeni  theatrical  management,  there  are  some  very 
^eyer  observations  :ki  a  pampiitet,  published  about  seven  years  ago,  in 
answer  to  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  by  the  patentees 
of  Drn#y  Lane  and  Cov^nt  Garden  Theatres^  complaining  of  the  encroach' 
ment  of  the  mitior  houi^s, — **  The  real  truth,  my  Lord,"  sstys  the  author  of 
the'  pamphlet,  ''is  that,  instead  of  complaining  that  > the  Qlympic  and 
Sanspareil  Tlieatr«s  have  become  theatres  for  the  performance  of  the 
regular  drama,  they  should  have  told  yopr  Lordship  that  the  Patent  Theatres 
havo  becoine  theatres  fur  the  display  of  the  irregular  drama;  that  tho 
«nc#okGihment  was  in  truth  committed  by  the  Patent  Theatres  on  the  Minor 
Thea(res>iand  not  by  the  Minoi*  Theatres  on  the  Patent  Theatres ;  and  that 
it  was  iuthe  rage  of  engrossing  the  whole  stmre  of  stage  exhibition,  from  ^e 
'  deepest  pathos  of  tragedy  to  the  highest  .flights  of  rope-dancing,  from  the 
ambling^  of  tlie  poet  to  the  amblings  of  the  riding-house,  from  the  splendid 
illusions  of  the  scene-painter  to  the  slopping  of  the  stage  with  *  reil  water,' 
from  the  attic  playfulness  of  '  Congreve*  to  the  more  congenial  playfulness  of 
*  Puss  in  Boots;*  that  the  memorialists  had,  on  thb  occasion,  resolved  to  cajl 
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Another  folly  in  which  modern  mapajgers  have  expeoiktd 
a  large  portion  of  that  money  which  they  seem  not  to  have 
known  what  do  witb»  is,  the,  freouent  alteration  of  their 
tbctttres.    ^'I  cannot,"   says  Mr*  Boaden^    ^be  reconaled 

in  qoettion  your  Lordship^s  ^ood  condaot  and  good  scdm.**    Farther  on  be 

^taysy  that  the  lowest  theatnc  nenial  is  "  Perfectly  aware  that  the  \sr^ 

^expenditure  of  late  yean  mcun^  in  Dmry  Lane  and  Covent  Gkmlen 

Theatres  has  been  occasioned,  first,  by  the  prodigalities  and  indiscretions 

of  some  of  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  property  and  manage* 

ment  of  tliese  concerns;    and  by  the  provisions  of  money  necessary  to 

arrange  and  compromise  the  embMrassments  arising  from  those  prodigalities 

and  indiscretions/' 

.  Again, 

^'  One  third  of  the  snm  stated  by  tht9  Memorialists,  (that  is,  one  third  rf  m 
midian  tterHng,)  wonld  be  more  than  sufficient  to  raise,  and  to  equip,  in  the 
most  competent  manner,  two  theatres  of  so<^  dimoMionsy  of  such  accom- 
modations, and  of  such  attributes^  geneimlly,  ibm  are  requisite  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  *  regnlar  drama'  m  the  metropolb:  of  two  such  theatres  as 
would,  be  sufficient  for  the  "*  support'  of  the  foU  cluaraCter  and  'dignity  of 
the  national  drama  f  and  for  the  ample  corapensatton  of  that  soperioi^  class 
of  stage  performers,  which  it  may  surprise  some  of  the  JV^morialists  to  hear 
should  alone  be  found  in  the  leading  cliaracters  of  the  drama  in  a  national 
theatrcr.  He  who  held  a  patent  or  a  licence  for  such  a  theatre,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  his  prices  of  admission  should  not  exceed  those  of  the 
days  of  Garrick,  (that  is,  Box  price  ds..  Pit  3s.,  and  Galleries  2s.  and  la.) 
would,  I  am  certain,  be  not  only  equal  to  his  original  undertaking,  and  his 
current  angsgements,  but  would  be  in  the  high  road  to  the  possession  of  a 
substantial  fortune.  All  this,  it  is  true,  would  require  not  only  a  diligent 
and  an  upright  management,  but  a  realljr  professional  management.  The 
house  must  be  of  a  size  which  would  afford  a  chance  of  hearing  and  of 
seeing: — private  boxes,  with  certain  distinguished  exceptions,  must  yield 
to  public  accommodation :— overflowing  audiences  most  not  be  produced 
b^  the  attraction  of  orders: — the  performances  mtut  not  depend  on  mdip^ 
Tidual  excellence,  howeTcr  rare,. but  on  that  general  contribution  of  talent, 
and  consistency  of  casting,  which  formed  the  glory  of  the  old  school,  and 
which  is  as  necessary  to  good  dramatic  effect,  as  harmony  is  to  music  or 
paintitig,  or  symmetry  to  architecture:— ^pieces  condemned  and  scouted  by 
the  public  voice,  must  not  be  declared  to  have  been  received  '  with  accla- 
mation and  rapture :'«— when  such  pieces  conld  no  longer  keep  the  stage,  it 
must  not  be  said  that  they  were  *  completely  established  in  public  favor:' — 
when*  absurdities  like  these  were  openly  confessed,  and  their  aboiitioii 
-paomised,  they  must  not  in  six  weeks  be  re-established: — horses  must  not 
be  mixed  with  tragedians;  nor  dogs  with  singers;  nor  rope-dancers  with 
comic  actors »—* real  water'  and  tumblers  must  be  consigned  to  their 
proper  places  of  exhilntion  i — rehearsals  must  l>e  directed  by  men^of  expe- 
rience, and  not  by  men  of  fashion:— and  the  licentiaus, . but,  perhaps 
aoavoidabta^  debasements  of  a  theatre,  must  not  be  rendered  morcgroasly 
palpable  by  Chinese. garniture,  and  by  barbarous  illumination.  All  these 
.  modes  of  ^  iupforiing  the  tUprnty  of  the  national  drama '  must  be  spared. 
All  tbe  innovatioms  in  short,  of  modern  quackery,  must  be  discarded/' 

Now,  who  does  the  reader  suppose  indited  these  B^oqdly  sentence^!  We 
are  quite  sure  that  he  will  never  guess,  and  therefore  we  will  tell  him  at 
once— ^it  was  Mr.  EllistOn,  th^  the  prq^rietor  of  t^ndnor  theatre,  and 
who  did  not  foresee  that  he  should  ever  become  the  2e#ses,of  a  nmj^r 
theatre.    Crrsot  men  have  short  memimiei.    Ha  who  eunld  speak  with  so 
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to  this  ruinous  outlay  of  money  in  the  present  day  ;'*  nor,  i  h 

truth,  can  we.   The  house  will,  of  course,  occasionally  want  a 

little  painting  and  gilding,  but,  if  the  form  be  good,  why 

should  it  be  changed  ?  *   And  if  it  be  not  good,  why  should  it 

not  be  made  so  at  once,  and  then  suffered  to  remain  ?    But 

the  crowning  mischief,  whether  we  regard  the  interests  of 

the  proprietors,  or  those  of  the  public,  is  the  immense  size 

of  our  theatres.       Kemble    never    erred  so  widely,    or  so 

fatally,  as  when  he  erected  such  a  theatre  as  that  of  Covent 

Garden.   A  building  utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  dramatrc 

representation — magnificently  dull  and   elaborately   useless. 

A  theatre  in  which  we  are  unable  to  see,  hear,  or  understand. 

yVe  talk  of  the  audience^  but,  for  many  years  past,  no  such 

body  have  assembled  in  either  of  the  winter  houses.     Hearing 

is  out  of  the  question.     We  are  enabled  to  give  a  sort  of 

gliess  as  to  what  is  passing  among  the  actors,  and  with  that 

we  must  be  content.*    Mr.  Boaden  feels  the  grievance,  and 

his  observations  are  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that,  although 

we  have  alreadv  extracted   most   unconscionably,  we  must 

venture  upon  a  few  lines  more — 

''In  my  judgment,  tbey  erred  in  any  very  considerable  enlargement 
of  their  houses.  It  was  not  likely,  that  a  structure  calculated  to  hold 
more  than  4Ck)l.  nightly,  would  be  fitted  for  that  best  triumph  of  the 
actor's  art,  the  general  sight  of  his  expressiioii,  the  perfect  enjo^iueiit 

much  indignation  of  filling  houses  with  orders ;  io\  the  amusing  fictions  of 
playhouse  advertisements;  of  mixing  horses  with  trage<Uans;  of  **  slopping 
the  stage  with  real  water  >^'  and  of  rendering  ^'  the  licentious,  but  perhaps 
unavoidable  debasements  of  a  theatre  more  grossly  palpable  by  Chinese 
garniture,  and  by  barbarous  iHumination ;"  on  acqnirinjc  the  "power  of 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  attack,  actually  adupted  all  the  measures 
which  be  hati  previously  condemned.  He  has  continued  and  extended 
the  paper  currMcif ;  in  the  liberal  art  of  puffing,  be  has  *'  outdone  all  former 
ontdoings  ;*'  his  stage  has  exhibited  both  galloping  hoises  and  running 
water ;  and  he  has  by  '*  garniture'*  and  *'  illumination"  rendered  '*  the 
licentious,  but  perhaps  anavoidahle  debasements  of  a  theatre**  *'  more 
grossly  palpable/'  During  one  season  (that  of  1822^23,)  he  tried  the 
legitimate  drama,  and  collected  the  strongest  company,  ihat,  in  modern 
limes,  hati  ever  been  brought  together.  The  experiment  was  pre  emupoii^ 
^Hceeeeful!  But  the  next  season  witnessed  the  restoration  of  the  old 
system,  with  an  increase  of  abases. 

We  are  almost  inclined  to  suspect  that,  in  the  theatrical  worlds  there  are 
two  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Elliston:  one  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
from  which  we  have  quoted ;  another,  the  present  lessee  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre. 

*  We  conjecture  that  the  continuance  of  theattr^ion  of  Shakespeare*^ 
Plays  in  theatres,  wliere  the  majority  of  the  frequenters  are  unable  to  hear 
two-thirds  of  what  is  said  upon  the  stage,  arises  from  the  familiarity  of 
the  people  with  the  work^  of  the  poet.  They  hear  a  part  of  a  sentence, 
and  their  rerolle(Jtion  supplies  the  rest — not  the  precise  words,  but  the 
M?n5c.    This  is  lame  enough,  but  it  \i  better  than  tot^l  inoOmpr<  Hensibitiiy . 
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of  his  deehimaUoo,  A  tboBsand  nice  shades  of  the  one^  and  almo^ 
all  the  taste  of  the  other,  are  destroyed  by  a  vast  space,  across  which 
tliej  cannot  pierce;  and  therefore,  as  hopeless  efforts,  they  are  at  last 
dispoQtiuued.  Rant  and  grimace  are  the  ordinary  substitutes.  As  a 
proof  that,  sometimes,  tastb  and  interest  go  together,  all  the 
losses  of  the  proprietors  commenced  in  their  large  theatres— I  had 
almost  said  proceeded  from  them.^' 

Mr.  Boaden  has  shown  that  large  theatres  deprive  th^ 
public  of  rational  pleasure,  and  involve  th^  proprietora  in 
ruinous  losses.*  We  will  add,  that  they  have  tended  mor^ 
than  any  other  eause  to  deprave  the  stage.  If  the  legitimate 
drama  cannot  be  heard,  some  amusement  must  be  introduced 
which  does  not  require  to  be  heard.  Thus  much  of  the  evil 
-r-what  of  the  remedy  ?  Here  Mr.  Boaden  is  not  sp  decided. 
He  treats  us  with  a  good  deal  pf  to  and  again  talking  about 
patent  rights  and  positive  charters,  although  he  at  last  admits 
that— 

^^  In  all  such  matters^  we  muat  not  look  solely  to  individual^  yvlio 

may   be  considered,  in  the   harshest  vie^iir   of  their  case,  as   highly 

Javoured  trustees  for  the  public.     The  interests  of  that  public;,  as 

they  originated  the  trnst,  under  the  benevolence  of  the  $overeigii|  so 

tthey  are,  and  should  be,  paramount  to  any  individual  advantages." 

Let  the  interests  of  the  public  then  be  attended  to,  as  Mr. 
Boaden  allows  they  ought  to  be.  The  managers  are  fond 
of  changes — let  them  make  one  change  more.  Let  them 
reduce  their  houses  to  a  reasonable  and  convenient  size. 
If  they  will  not  do  this,  let  the  legislature  either  extend  the 
privileges  of  existing  theatres  of  smaller  dimensions,  or 
permit  the  erection  of  new  ones,  fit  for  the  representation  of 
the  regular  drama.  What  are  called  the  Minor  Theatres  are 
evik*  At  these  houses,  the  authorship  and  the  actin^r  are 
generally  on  a  level;  and  they  are  little  else  thati  ptaces 
of  meeting  for  the  idle  and  the  abandoned. 

Kemble  participated  in  all  the  prevailing  abuses  of 
theatrical  management.  He  made  no  stand  against  them. 
He  calmly  acquiesced  in  a  system  which  he  must  have  seen 
IV as  destroying  the  stage. 

We  have  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  proposed 
to  ourselves,    that  we   shall  be   compelled  to  omit  almost 

*  Had  the  Covent  Gardeu  proprietors  erected  a  theatre  of  moderate 
size,  they  Hould  haVe  avoided  a  large  portion  of  debt,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary,  on  the  opening  of  the  house,  to  demand  an  advance 
of  prices.  They  would  thus  have  avoided  all  th^  veji^ation  and  loss 
littending  the  O.  F*  ,war>  and  the  defeat  and  deg^radation  of  its  conclusion. 
The  co5tly  cntertainroents  which  are  required  in  a  lattice  theatre,  have 
perpetuated  the  difficulty  and  distress  occasioned  by  its  erection. .  There  is 
.  no  comfnirison  HHio  cxponce  between  Spectacle  and  the  regular  Drama. 
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^ittirely  tlieestunate,  which  wet  had  intended,  of  ^his  powers 
as  an  actor.  But,  had  we  room  to  enter  upon  the  subject, 
what  could  we  do  but  deliver  a  panegyric.  His  natural 
qualifications  were  considerable.  His  person  was  grand  and 
even  heroic.  His  features  possessed  uncommon  dignity^  and 
the  outline  of  Ms  head  was  truly  classical.  His  voice  Was 
defective,  but  he  managed  it  with  exquisite  skill.  His 
deportment  was  singularly  graceful.  He  walked  the  stage 
as  if  he  had  never  walked  anywhere  else ;  and  hi$  perfect 
self-possession  never  forsook  him.  His  elocution  was  of  the 
first  order.  His  studies  were  profound.  Learning  o'er 
informed  all  his  performances.  Where  he  failed,  it  waathe 
fault  of  nature ;  his  judgment  was  rarely  erroneotis.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  walk  was  nstrrow;  can  this  be  justly 
affirmed  of  the  actor,  who  could,  with  equal  power  and  fidelity, 
display  the  [>hilosophic  abstraction,  the  tender  melafieh9ly,the 
timid  indecision  of  Hamlet,  the  fiery  love  and  hate  ofOctavjan, 
the  heroic  ardour  and  grace&il  ease  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and 
the  affections  frozen  into  stagnation  in  Penruddock?  Jn  ell 
these  he  was  great ;  but  it  was  in  the  Roman  characters  of 
Shakespeare^  that  he  exhibited  the  full  sum  of  his  natural  and 
acquired  excellences.  He  appeared  one  of  whom  it  might 
be  said,  as  it  was  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  ^'modern  dege- 
neracy had  not  reached  him  ;"  and  that  "  the  features  of  his 
character  had  all  the  hardihood  of  antiquity."  Full  worthy 
did  he  seem  to  be  a  member  of  that  senate,  which  '^looked 
like  an  assembly  of  kings."  Every  tone,  every  look,  every 
gesture,  was  Roman.  The  haughty  patrician — Cpriolanus, 
the  philanthropic  conspirator — l^rutus,  were  re^animated  by 
the  power  of  the  actor,  and  stood  before  a  modern  audience 
in  living  truth  and  grandeur  : 

**  This  was  the  noblest  ROM  an  of  ihem  all." 

He  has  left  a  vacancy  on  the  stage  which  will  not  soon  be 
supplied. 

After  his  retirement  his  health  rapidly  declined.  With  a 
view  to  its  restoration,  he  visited  the  south  of  France,  and 
finally  fixed  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland. 

<^'The  house  of  Mr.  Kemble,  at  Lausapne,  has  been  described  to 
me  as  well  entitled  to  its  name,  beau  site.  He  here  enjoyed,  in  the 
greatest  comfort,  a  romantic  situation  and  a  refined  society.  His 
garden  formed  his  principal  amusement ;  he  rose  early  and  delighted 
himself  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sweets  around  him.  His  day  usually 
began  by  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible,  and 
was  continued  by  his  usual  studious  habits,  or  rides  in  his  neighbour^ 
hood,  and  the  receiving  and  returning  the  visits  of  persons  of  the  first 
consequence  at  Lausanne/'  
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He  died  rather  suddenly  oo  theSGth  of  Febraary,  I8t9. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  related  in  the  following 
letter,  from  the  Ehiglish  clergyman,  resident  at  Liausanne. 

•^SiK,  Lmuanne.Feb.vS^  1823. 

<<  it  is  ^irith  deep  rej^ret  that  I  announqs  to  yon  an  afflicting  and 
sudden  event,  the  decease  of  Mr«  Kemble,  who  breathed  his  last  at  a 
quarter  past  nine  o^clock  this  morning*  He  had  been  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  attack  about  forty-eight  hours  before  his  death ;  and  though 
it  was  not  of  any  very  alarming  nature  at  first,  yet  it  was  no  less  fati^l, 
and  he  gradually  declined,  till,  without  a  single  sigh  or  groan,  his 
soul,  released  from  its  earthly  tenement,  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

*'  During  a  week  or  more  prior  to  this  attack,  his  health  seemed 
more  satisfactory  than  for  months  before,  so  ^at  poor  Mrs.,  Kemble 
was  very  ill  provided  for  so  unexpected  a  dIow,  add  consequently  has 
been  in  such  a  distressed  slate  as  1  cannot  pretend  to  describe.  She  is, 
indeed,  much  indisposed  at  present,  from  the  efiects  of  a  violent 
nervous  attack,  which  sd«ed  her  when  all  our  fea^  of  her  husband 
were  confirmed ;  but  in  a  little  tkii^  I  have  no  dout»l  but  a  Sense  of  her 
religious  duties,  in  addition  to  her  eicellent  understanding,  will 
conduce  to  her  amendn^nt  and  resignation.  To  you,  sir,  no  com. 
nients  on  this  excellent^  man's  character  here  are  necessary.  1  will 
only  say,  that  he  was  universally  beloved  by  both  his  counti'ymen  ^pd 
mitives,  and  that  I  am  deprived  of,  in  my  little  flock,  a  most  piot^s 
and  worthy  member— but  God's  will  be  done !  We  are  naturally 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  what  was  ever  amiable,  excellent,  and 'of  good 
report,  as  a  standing  example  toall  around;  but  how  great,  on  reflec- 
tion, sbf^uldbe  6ur  joy,  that  the  feeUe  praise  of  man  is  succeeded  by 
the  immortal  honour  and  approving  smile  of  the  best  and  greatest  of 
all  beings !  1  was  with  him  during  the  greater  part  of  bis  i«st.  hoars, 
and  at  the  final  close;  and  on  commending  his  soul  to  His  gra^iiiiis 
keeping,' whosfi  blood  and  mediatorial  power  could  alone  present  it 
spptle^  before  God,  1  could  not  avoid  secretly  exclaiming, .'  Let  nie 
clie  |he  (ieaib  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  be  like  his/. 

"It  is  b)f  Mrs.  Remble*s  desire  that  I  write  to  you,  who,  with  her 
kindest  regards,  begs  you  will  la^e  upon  you,  as  early  as  possible,  the 
painful  task  of  communicating  it  to  Miss  Siddons,  and  gradually  to 
prepare  Mrs.  Siddons  for  such  an  afllicting  stroke;  in  order  th^  she 
may  not  first  learn  it  from  any  other  quarter.  Mrs.  Kemble's  poignancy 
is  increased,  oo  coiisiderhig  what  will  be  the  agonizing  feelin{;s  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  but  calculates  much  on  your  kind  attention  herein.  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Charles  Rembte  hy  this  post.  I  Beg  ^  respectful 
complimentfll  to  Mts.  Siddons;  and  h&ving  now  hastily  f(ilfilled  m^  ttiily 
painfal  duty,  -  *. 

•f  I  have  'the  honour  to  remain,  doc.  <&c.^ 

One  word  upon  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  Mr. 
Kemble  had  l>ieen  ediicajted  a  Catholic ;  it  has  been  se^  that, 
in  his  last  moments,  he  received  the  spiritual  attentions  of 
a  Protestant  Divine.    But  whether  he  preferred  the  church 
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of  Paul  Sar{>i,  Pa8<^l,  and  Fenekm,  or  that  of  Hooker,  Leighton, 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  he  expired  in  the  faith  of  him  whom 
they  all  served  and  acknowledged  as  their  master.  Reli§^oii8 
feeling  had  accompanied  him  through  life,  and  it  sustained 
him  in  death.  Adopting  (without  any  superstitious  feeling,) 
the  language  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  educated,  we 
would  say,  requiescat  in  page. 


»%^»^.*«l%^>»«^%>K»W 


Remarks  on  what  Mr.  J,  B.  Logier  calls  his  New  Sj/stem  of 

Musical  Education;  With  a  Sequel^  zcritten  and  translated 

Jrom  the  German^  by  A.  F.  C.  Kollmann,  Organist  of  his 

Majesty's  German   Chapel^   St.  James's.     Second  Edition^ 

"with  Additions. — London^  1824. 

England  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  which  quackery 
flourishes.  Whether,  however,  our  claim  to  this  honour  be 
exclusive  or  not,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  our  "  sea-girt 
idle,'*  that  meritorious  class  of  persons,  usually  termed  em- 
pirics, do  thrive  prodigiously.  Adventurer  after  adventurer 
levies  bis  contributions  upon  the  unsuspecting  credulity  of 
John  Bull,  and  furnishes  additional  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  ^^  that  no  on0  need  ever  want  gold  in  his  pocket  who 
carries  plenty  of  brass  in  his  face." 

It  is  now  about  nine  yeare  since  the  public  attention  was 

invited,  by  every  artifice  of  puffings   to  a  new  system   of 

mnsical  instruction,  propounded  in  Dublin  by  a  Mr«  Logier, 

which  was  to  supersede  all  established  methods  of  teaching, 

and  to  produce  accomplished  musicians  in  an  incredibly  short 

space  of  time.     Independent  of  the  extravagance  of  his  preten* 

sions,  the  shyness  of  the  author  of  the  system  in  submitting  it  to 

the  investigation  of  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  its 

merits,  was  calculated  to  excite  some  degree  of  suspicion  as  to 

its  soundness.     But  there  are  always  persons  good-natured 

enoueh  to  give  full  credit  to  every  professional  promise, 

whether  the  artist  engage  to  teach  music  in  six  weeks,  or  to 

jump  into  a  quart  bottle.     There  were  not,  therefore,  want- 

^g  those  who  were   quite  satisfied  that  the  system  was  a 

"^nderful  system,  and  Mr.  Logier  a  wonderful  raan. 

V>serian  acudemes  were  established  in  Edinburgh,  Glas« 

a^lLondon,  and  other  places.     For  a  time  they  frourbhed, 

puWhatever  they  might  do  for  the  pupils)  answered  the* 

a  coH^  ^f  ^he  teachers.     The  subject  naturally  engendered 

yojg[ersy^ which  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  some 

\    PART  II.  F  F 
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.warmth,  aiid  oii:«m<?  witli.  nq  inconsideroUe  a^perilgr^  A 
cofiiiiiittee  of  profiessdfB  in;  Liomkm,  compiased.  prkicitMilty'of 
the  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  at  lebgtb  putatkrhed 
a  pamphlet,*  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  theboasted  system. 
It  Jim  liBgered,  ia&ed^  from  the  year  .liSlS  tolihe  ^sdesent 
•time,  bttt  tn  a  state  of  pittaj^la  wealMiess^  and  it  may  bow-  b^ 
considered  as  in  the  last  staff?  of  decay »  In  this  iu)pekNs 
condition,  it  might  be  quietly  left  to  breathe  its  laBt  In  peace ; 
but  the  pamphlet  before  us  recals  attention  to  that  which  was 
alinost  forgotten ;  and,  as  it  id  just  possible  that  there  may 
yet  be  a  few  individuals  who  are  ignorant  that  the  Logi^dh 
system  has  failed  of  performing  any  one  of  its  mighty  promises, 
.and  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers  who  adopted  it,  we  shall  devote  a  small 
jpart  of  our  journal  to  the  subject.  ' 

/It  seems  that  Mr»  Logier,  discovering  that  the  *^  game  was 
iip'^  in  Great  Britain,  has  been  endeavouring  to  introduce  bis 
system  into  Germany ;  and  the  ^^  Remarks*'  of  Mr.  KbIlmUnn 
originally  appeared  in  a  musical  journal  published  at  JLeipsic, 
beiag>  designed  by  their  author  to  g^ard  h^  cotmlrymaii  a^paiiist 
the  pretensions  of .  a  system  of  which  the  tnefficacy  aiid'ab^ 
ftut^iAy  had  been  clearly  evinced  in  this  country^  We  do 
not,  hewerer,  apprehend  that  the  Germans  are  la  any  g^tcilt 
danger  of  being  cwceived  by  the  pompous  {Hrofessions  of  ^^Am 
system*"  In  Germany,  music  is  not  only  universally  practised 
as'an  art,  bat  is  pretty  generally  studied  as  a  science ;  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  '^  the  S^^stem"  may  be  safely  left  to  its  fiUe.  . 
'  Mr^'Logier's  plan  of  instruction  comprehended  two  things ; 
the  practice  of  the  piano*foi*te,  and  a  knowledge  of  praetieal 
barinony.  To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects,  be  em<* 
pdfoyed  certain  machinery,  which  was  in&Uibly  to  secwe  a 
good  position  of  the  hand.  This  wonderful  combination. af 
wood  and  brass  received,  (by  the  advice,  we  presume,  of 
some  learned  friend,)  the  imposing  name  of  GhiroplasL  We 
extract  from  the  pampUet  before  us  a  description,  of  it  t^^^    .. 

.  "Tire  first  part,  or  Gamut  Board,  is  an  oblong  board,  which  cop» 
T^tns  on  Que  s'ule  all  the  diatonic,  and  on  (he  other  all  the  cbroma^cf 
and  etitianiuinic^  notes,  of  a  modern  keyed  instrument,  sb  written, 
th;U  when  placed  over  the  keys,  fr  onting  the  performer^  each  notti 
tVith  its  uainej  will  be  exactly  over  its  corresponding  key.'^ 


r*> 


.  *'  The  secpiid  part  of  the  Cbiroplast,  or  the  PpiUion.  Frmafi^  c^n^i^ 
of  two  parallel  rails,  extending  from  one  extremity  of  tJbe  ke)ig;^ti|^|' 
c^her,.  between  which  the  bands  are  to  pass  uqarly  a^  ^r  as  the  WPT 

'  *  An  Exposition  of  tlie  Madical  System  of  Wr.  liOgieir,  witli  St?* 
on  his  Chiropbrst. — London/ 1819*  ^'  .,'.    ;,, 
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And  wMcb  Qira  80  ragulated^as  to  i^veid  itny  perpoodicidar  tfioltonof 
llie  band)  ihcMgli  siifficiieQtly  Wide  to  allow  ^^Ber^oHzoftial  moytmeiit 

^«Tbe  MiM  third  ;>ftrt  df  the  Chiropiast,  consists  of  two  Fmgtr- 
iEktuks-;  namely,  ino  meveible  btaiB^^ks  with  five  dtvidoBS,  through 
wbidiime  tUuuib' and  foar  fingers  are  iiitrodiiced#  These  diviaiops 
correspond  perpendicularly  with  the  keys  pf  the  inslriiinent)  and  may 
hf^iflXQffG^  to  ^  siteatian  by  pieans  of  the  bra^s  rod)  on  which  they  are 
nil^fle  to  $Mde«  Th^y  can  b^  fixed  for  each  hand  over  any  five  keys 
in  9U9C€s,sif>n^;  sL^dth*i  divisioa3  of  tho^e  plates  consist  of  thin  pieces  of 
brasif » ,  like  small  pieces  of  cards,  which  run  in  equal  lines  with  the 
keys,*',  ,  '  , 

,    ,  ♦ ./    >  *  ♦  ,      ♦  ♦  * 

''The  fourth  part  of  the  Chiroplast,  mentioned  at  30,  are  two 
fVpsi  .Guides;  which  consist  of  a  '  brass  wire,  attached  to  each 
Fipgcr  Guide,  with  its  regulator ;  the  use  of  whkh  is  to  preserve  the 
proper  position  of  the  wrist,  and  to  prevent  its  being  inclined  out-^ 
\Vards.^!* 

Tlse  Ganlut  Board,  the  first  part  of  this  goodly  machinery, 
39  obviously  not  new.  It  is,  in  prineiple,^  nothing  more  than 
id  to  bb  found  in  all  the  common  instraetion^bodfis ;  and  U 
iioes  not  ret|uire  much  discussion  to  settle  his  claims .  to  in* 
Tetiti ve  genius,  who  first  does  upon  wood  that  which  >  has  often 
been  done  lipon  paper :  but  it  happens  unfortunately  that  the 
3aaoBd{mrt  of  the  Chiroplast  has. as  little  claim  to  originality 
aa  the  first ;  for  Mn  In  Monti  of  Glasgow  «aw  tte  sam^ 
tkiag  in  uste  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Now  Mr.  Loffier 
asserts,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Chiroplast,  that  '^  a  method 
of  assisting  the  learner  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed  hf 
meaiid  of  mechanical  contrivance  has  nei^er  been  hitherto  at- 
tempted.? It  has  been  attempted  repeatedly,  and  has  been 
as  often  rejected,  because  it  has  invariably  failed^ 

!Mr.  LiOgier  afiirms,  that  ''  all  the  force  used  in  striking  the 
keys  must  proceed  from  the  finger  alone  f  ^'  and  that  any 
additional  force  or  motion  they  may  receive  from  the  hand  or 
arm  must  b6  detrimental.'*  We  were  surprized  to  find  that 
Mr.  RoUmann  questions  this  ;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  a  mo- 
meat  in  declaring  that  Mr.  Logier  is  indisputably  right* 
Our  quarrel  in  this  part  of  the  business  is  not  with  his  prin^ 
ciple,  but  with  his  means  of  carrying  it  into  practice.  We 
hold  it  to  be  a  settled  point,  that,  in  performing  on  the  piano* 
fiirije,  ^^  all  the  force  used  in  striking  the  key  must  proceed 
from  tte  finger  alone." 

'  The  misfortune  however  is,  that  the  Ghiroplast  does  not 
ensure,  this  desirable,  end.  Mr.  Logier  has  said,  that  '^  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,"  and  that  he  is  willing  to  subipit 
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hifi  system  to  this  test  Now,  his  system  (jlops  not  pro.4^^e  a 
•  proper  method  of  touching  the  piano- forte.  His  pupj^  jn 
their  celebrated  exhibitioa  before  the  members  of  4^6  ^|^3- 
bai'monic  Society,  seemed  qUite  unconscious  that  any  si^i^ 
rule  ejEisted  as  that  which  we  have,  quoted  from  their  tutor; 
for  they  constantly  moved  not  inerely  their  elbows,  but  thf^ 
arms,  even  from  the  shoulder,  whenever  a  chord  wjis  sti^c)(, 
or  any  thing  like  force  reciuired.*  ^ 

The  finger-guides,  which  constitute  the  third  part  of  tjie 
Chiroplast,  seem  to  be  utterly  uselei^s  for  any  purpose,  except 
to  increase  the  intricacy  and  expence  of  the  intitrumeiit.  The 
fingers  of  the  pupil  are  fixed  in  a  frame  over  five  keys,  and,  to 
strike  some  one  of  these  five  keys,  they  are  confined.  W^  will 
not  ask  how  does  Mr.  Logier  expect  his  pn|iilB  thus  to  acquire 
f^raceful  and  correct  fingering  ;  DU!  how,  by  strumming  upon 
five  keys,  does  he  expect  them  to  acquire  the  art  of  fingering 
at  all?  The  hand,  manacled  in  the  finger-^uides,  cannot  re- 
move from  the  keys  to  which  it  is  screned,^ — the  fingers  cannot 
pass  over  the  thumb  ;  and,  consequently,  the  pupiU  tliua  coa- 
fined,  cannot  perform  even  an  easy  lesson.  But  the  guid&i 
have  no  tendency  to  produce  a  good  position  of  the  j^ngern 
even  upon  the  five  keys  to  which  they  are  restricted,  it  is 
most  important,  both  to  grace  and  effect,  that  the  fingers  4)f 
the  performer  should  be  bent  till  they  all  become  equal 
Now,  in  the  guides,  the  learners  may  stretch  out  their  fingers 
at  their  heart's  desire ;  and  it  has  been  generally  observed, 
by  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  Mr. 
Logier's  pupils,  that  their  fingers  were  far  too  straight. 

The  wrist-guides  are  just  as  useful  as  the  finger-guides. 
In  spite  of  the  "  brass  wire"  and  **  its  regulator,"  the  hands, 
when  fettered  by  the  wrist-guides,  may  be  turned  into  im- 
proper positions  ;  and  it  may  be  aflSrmed,  of  all  Mr.  L<ogier's 
machinery,  that  those  parts  of  it  which  are  not  mischji^vpus 
are  inefiective,  and  those  which  are  not  ineffective  are  mis- 
chievous. ,  -  ,.. 
.  r  All  mechanical  contrivances  applied  to  musical  instnimentB, 
for  the  jpurpose  of  facilitating  execution,  have  failed.  If  tl^e 
pupils  could  even  be  brought  to  perform  tolerably  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Logier*s  elaborate  machinery,  what  is  to  become 
of  them  when  it  is  all  removed,  and  they  have  neither  principle 
nor  previous  practice  to  guide  them.  There  is.ajiother)^ 
jection  to  the  Logerian  mechanism^  which  we  bad  adqiioiiit 
forgotten  to  mention.  If  the  master  were  able  and  will^  to 
regulate  the  action  of  the  pupil,  he  cannot,  because  ^e,Iuuid 
of  the  latter  is  coitcealed  from  sight  by  the  surrouodi^gtpaa- 

♦  Exposition  of  the  Musical  System  of  Mr.  Logier,  p.  33. 
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chiriei^y.  We  take  our  leave  of  the  Chlroplast  in  the  words 
df  the  refepectaWe' committee  of  professors  already  mentioned, 
**The  Cliiroplast  compresses  the  hand,  or  it  does  not.  If  it 
do  not  compress  the  hand,  it  can  give  no  form  to  it,  and  is 
therefore  of  no  utility;  if  it  do  compress  the  hand,  it'  mast 
impede' and  injure  the  action  of  the  fingers,  anJ  is  therefore 
hi^ly  prejudicial." 

Anotner  part  of  "  the  System'*  consists  in  teaching  piano- 
forte playiiiff  in  classes.  The  bare  mention  of  th'n  is  qpite 
enough.  The  piano-forte  is  an  instrument  of  very  consider- 
able difficulty ;  and  a  power  of  correct  and  brilliant  execution 
fe  not  Xo  be  acquired  without  sedulous  application  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  unremitting  attention  on  that  of  the  teacher. 
How  much  of  the  latter  is  bestowed  upon  each,  scholar  by  a 
master  who  teaches  twenty  at  once,  may  be  readily  conceived. 
Ft  is  evidently  impossible  for  him  to  have  his  eye  upon  more 
tlikh  one  at  a  timef.  The  rest  of  the  class,  therefore,  will  he  * 
left:  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  as  ignorance,  or  idleness,  or  awk- 
wardness, or  caprice,  may  suggest.  Provided  the  propet 
notes  are  struck,  ail  will  be  well;  and  even  for  this,  the 
teacher  has  no  security ;  for  his  ear  (should  he  happen  to 
have  one)  will  be  nearly  as  useless  to  hiiii  as  his  eye.  The 
noise  of  those  who  are  correct,  will,  in  a  great  degree, 
cover  the  noise  of  those  who  are  incorrect;  and,  even  if 
the  professor  should  by  chance  have  a  misgiving  that  all  is  not 
right,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible,  amid  the  chaotic  din  often 
or  a  dozen  piano- fortes,  to  detect  the  offender ;  which,  if  prac- 
ticable, would  be  of  little  use,  as  the  individual  pcrforruer  wfio 
\^  wron^,  cannot  be  stopped  without  stopping  all  the  rest  who 
are  right.  Again,  if  the  system  could  enable  its  disciplcis  to 
play  correctly^  this  is  the  utmost  to  which  it  could  jjreterRl.  It 
never  could  communicate  those  delicacies  of  execution  wliiih 
constitute  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  performance,  the  light  and 
shade  arising  from  the  various  gradations  of  pimw  and  foiit  / 
the  contrasts  o(  staccato  and  legato^  &c.  &c.  The  acquisition 
of' these  requires  the  assiduous  care  of  an  able  teacher^ 
afhxiously  bestowed  upon  one  pupil  only  at  a  time.  This  steam- 
engine  system  of  teaching  can  at  best  only  qualify  itts  schofars 
tt>  hammer  through  the  notes  with  cold  nuxhatitcal  correct- 
n^ss,  alike  destitute  of  ta^te,  brilliancy,  and  expression.  But 
what  must  be  thoug'ht  of  the  theoretical  know  ledge  or  prac- 
tical experiience,  the  judgment,  the  musical  feeling,  the  ee/rj, 
of  the  man  who  could  project  a  concert  of  piano-fortes? 
Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  nlusic  at  all^  knows  that  it 
is  utterly  ifn possible  to  bring  a  number  of  piano- for teiji  into  a 
perfect  correspondence  of  tone  with  each  other ;  and  farther, 
that  if  by  ^nj  supernatural  ?i^ency  this  could  be  attained,  no 
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human  raanag^meot could Iteep tbemin  vtifitoty fortay foagtb 
of  time.  Into  the  cause  of  this  it  is  not  seeessaty  bdi^lo 
enter ;  such  is  the  fact.  What  glorious  hartn«ny^  tben^  iflftdt 
be  elicited  from  Mr.  Logier^s  concert  of  a  dosen  piano^^isipteft^ 
the  intonations  of  which  do  not  eoifteidiel  The  mtmic^rhieh 
saluted  the  ears  of  King  Chrononfaotontholog^'w^is  hothiDg^ 
to  it.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  observe,  that  a  discriminating 
and  delicate  ear  is  one  of  the  most  indispensiiblo  requisite^  in 
forming  a  good  musician ;  and  it  of  course  follows,  that  it^id 
the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  cherish  this  invaluable  gift  whm 
it  has  been  bestowed  in  perfection,  and  to  endeavour  ^-gMh 
All  cultivation  to  suoply  deficiencies  whene  nature  lias  b«M 
less  bounteous.  '*Tne  System,"  however,  sitbj€icts  its  tnj* 
fortunate  pupils  to  a  dis^^ipline,  which  must  n<rt  only  ftil'bf 
<;orrecting  a  defective  ear,  but  must  inevitably  ruin  a  gb^d 
one.  What  can  be  the  result  of  accustoming  children  to  ti» 
discordant  uproar  of  a  number  of  instruments^  Which,  Ihosgii 
they  should  be  in  tune  in  themselves,  must  of  necessity ^  be  dttf 
of  tune  with  each  other,  but  to  deprave  the  ear,  and  ullitimt^ 
destroy  its  powers  for  ever;  thus  rendering  the  hopes  of  4beip 
parents  i^nd  themselves  utterly  vain.  Reverting  to  Mr*  Lo- 
gier's  favourite  maxim,  that  ^'  the  tree  is  known  by  its  jftutt," 
we  cannot  help  avowing,  that,  if  we  were  called  upom  t« 
name  the  tree  which  his  system  resembles,  we  sh<mld  liken 
it  to  the  deadly  Vpas  of  Java. 

To  the  teaching  of  harmony  in  classes  there  can,  of  eowrsd, 
be  no  objection ;  but  here  Mr.  Logier's  pretension  to  origi- 
nality is  about  as  well  founded  as  his  elairp  to  invention «in  the 
principal  part  of  the  Chiroplast.  Not  only  have  the'  llkti« 
guages  and  the  sciences  been  for  centuries  almost  univenally 
taught  in  classes,  but  this  method  of  communicating  the  prifr* 
ciples  of  harmony  was  recommended  many  years  Bince^^ 
Dr.  Miller  in  his  ^^  Institutes  of  Music,"  and  adopted  by  it 
considerable  number  of  teachers  long  before  either  Mr^  Logier 
or  his  system  was  heard  of. 

We  come  now  tp  speak  of  Mr.  Logier  as  ti  theorist*  H 
will  be  recollected  that  he  proposed  to  initiate  all  his  pQptb 
into  the  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  the  principles  of  com*^' 
sition.  Now,  there  are  two  observations,  whira,  indtsouanny 
the  merits  of  any  other  plan  of  instruction,  it  W6uld  he  scar^tly 
necessary  to  make,  but  which  must  ncM  be  omitted  itt  iuiiesl^' 
gating  ^^the  System''  of  Air.  Logier:  first,  that  pupHs  shttiM 
never  be  taught  any  principle  that  is  not  triie,  norhavcimBf 
thing  which  is  notoriously  bad  exhibited  for  their  imilQliaQ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  sofnewKat  desir^M^il^ifaat  he  who  umftnitlin* 
to  instruct  others  in  any  art,  science^  or  brandi  of  knowMge, 
should  himself  know  something  of  that  whi<^  he  prolbsses  ^ 
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Mtipftrl.  .Our  readers  may  think  that  we  migfat  have  8aved^ 
onrqelvi^s/tba  trouble  raf^  premising  tbasethings  s  Mi^e  will  not 
^rgliethdf  point  with  them^  but  will'^nly  entreat  them  to  bear 
in  nHOd  our  two  ohserVatioilB  through  the  inquiry  to. which- 
we  aow  inyile  tkeir  attention. 

'  Mr*  Logier  has  published  for  the  ad^/2rar7?e;t/ of  his  pupils 
certain  worlm^  •entitled  ^'A  Companion  to  the  Chiroplast/'* 
add  a.  ^^  Sequel  to  the  Companion."      By  these  h^  has  sif- 
iorded   us  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  his   abilities  as  a* 
harifionjst;  und,  most  unfortweultdly  for  his  reputation  as  a' 
eoaifio$s^r  and  teacher,  these  works  exhibit  repeated  and  nti* 
merdus  instances  of  the  grossest  violations  of  the  ftindaniental 
la«ps  of  harmony.     Th^re  are  certain  harmonical  progressions' 
which  are  strictly  excluded  frm«  good  composition,  and  are 
^ffofessionally  teamed  disallowances*      Among  those  which' 
wi^.most  carefiiUy  to  be  avoided,  are  consecutive  iSfths  and. 
octave^     What  must  we  think  when  wo  find  that  this  rule, 
with  wbich  every  tyro  in  the  study  of  harmony  i^  acquainted, 
wjaa. unknown  to  our  luminous  expositor  of  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  science  of  music ;  and  that  in  the  "  Com|>anion  to  the 
ChkoplAst,"  the  very  book  which  he   prcjiured  to   be  con- 
stantly oft  the  desk  of  the  pupil  for  his  edirieatioii  and  deli^rht, 
harmonical  blunders  are   constantly  oc€urriii|^^  of  wJiich   a 
student,  of  a  month's  standing,  ought  to  feel  ash^uHH].  Among 
others^  the  abominable  successions  of  fifths  and  octaves  are 
frequent ;  and  these  occurring,  not  when  the  composer  is  em- 
barrassed with  the  fulness  of  the  harmony,  or  any  other  source' 
of  difBeulty,    but  under  circumstances   which  clearly  show 
either  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  committing  errors,  or, 
b^ing  ivtst  competent  to  see  this  much,  had  not  light  enough' 
to  (C^nanle  him  to  avoid  them.     Since  the  first  edition  of  his 
books,  we  understand  that  Mr.  Logier  has  apologized  for  the' 
sippearance  of  the  ungrammatical  passages;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  originally  stood   nake^  ^nd   unex- 

Elained.  Mr.  Logier  has  expressed  great  indignation  at  its 
^ing^  supposed  that  he  did  Bot  know  that  these  progressions ' 
Were  wi^ong.  Kow  we  must  conscientiously  deektr«,  that  we 
believe  he  did  not  know  thai  thejf  were  wr^tig^  bijit^that  hj^ 
were  sins  of  ignorance :  and  we  ^v ill  state. our  reason^  for  this 
beUef^  Finst,  that  although  Mr.  Logier  has  assigned  a  mo- 
tkje&r  the  introduction  of  these  errors,  yet  tfads  was  not  done 
ililtil  aft^r  the  famous  exhibition  of  his  pupils  hefore  the 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  The  errors  were  then 
poiiitei  out  to  him;  h^  admitted  that  they  a)er<? ^rr<>r<8,  but 
accounted  for  their-  existehtoe  by  saying,  "that  hi^  books  were 
prjiutdd  for  the  use  of  his  acaderaie^^^y,  and  not  for  general 
circulation."     Why  such  -harmony  as  is  unfit  for  general  cir- 
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culatioB  istoiMmsbibildl  fbr  ttte  iaiUtttonol  the  DUpibi>( 
oertain  aeademias,  it  deems  difikttit  to  deM(*miiie..    Oaibeuig 
fiirtber  pressed,  Mr«  L.  badl- recourse  to  tkefbUewing  desperate, 
apology :  '^tbat  he  kxntm  tlMit  hia^books  contained  evrovs^  but 
he  coBoeived  it  necessary  that  his  pvpils  should  prMtoe  aad 
become  foimitarwith  auch  cNrrors,  in  order  that  they  ni^fat 
avoid  them."  .  The  ears  of  children  are  to  be  familiarized  wkb 
bad  harmony,  in  order  to  make  them  appreciate  good  har* 
mony  ;  whkh  is  about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to  send  then 
into  Com.waIl  or  Northumberland  to  learn  to  speak -^le 
English.     We  have  heard,  indeed,  in  teaching  languages^  of 
ungrammatical  exercises  being  given  to  pupils;  but  thmr  ^y 
are  given  for  Uie  purpose  of  being  corrected  and  rea^mi 
grammatical.     The  blunders  in  the  ^^  Companion/?  .andnts 
'^  Sequel/'  are  not  so  intended,  but  occur  in  lessons  wbioii  ace 
to  be  the  constant  practice  of  be;2:inners.  on  the  piaaofforlc;. 
We  are  perfectly  convinced^  that  the  extraordinary  (reason  as- 
signed for  their  exktence  was  never  thought  of  u«til  it  wi» 
required  to  afford  the  means  of  extrication  from  the  enbar* 
rassing  objections  of  Ihe  opponents  of  the  system:  andtiw 
will  evidently  appear  to  be  the  &ct,  when  we  state  the^second 
reason  which  induces  us  to  come  to  the  eondusion,  which  is 
this  :  that  Mr«  Logier  has  affirmed  that  the  harmony  of  those 
lessons  which  exhibit   the  ungrammatical   progressions,   is 
good;  for,  in  a  ^^  syllabus''  of  the  examination  of  his  pupibt 
at  the  rotunda  in  Dublin,  on  the  18th  of  March,  ISIO,  speab- 
ingof  the  very  lessons  in  which  the  objectionable  passages  ace 
found;  he  affirms,  that  his  mode  of  having  these  lessons*  (die 
lessons  containing  the  harmonical  blunders)  played  i»  con- 
cert, ^^ is  really  inestimable;  for"   the  pupil   "having  been 
first  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  theory,  m^  his  earac- 
eustomed  t»  good  harmony^  be  constantly  sees,  and  is  enabled 
to  appreciate,  the  various  modes  with  which  a  subject  mav  be 
treated."    Now,  here  we  ind  Mr.  Logier  decktving^the  har- 
mony of  hi» lessons  to  be  good;  that'Very  -harmony  which  be 
subsequently  affirmed  he  kfiew  to  be  bad.    In-  1816  thetks- 
sons  were  faultless ;  in  1818  they  abounded  in  faults;  in  die 
course  of  two  yeavs  we  suppose  all  the  principles  of  compo- 
sition  had  been  changed^  andtbal  wbioh  <was  once  eorvectaid 
good,   had  become   false  and  erroneous ;  fortunately/ Mr. 
Logier's  opinion' olumged  also,  and  a8,'%V'beft  he^tfc^ifgAi  be 
wa^right^  he  contended  tfaat.H  was  most  i^vantagcioiMim*  tbe 
^y  liars  of  the  pupil  should  be  accustomed  'to  good  barmon;;*' 
so, -when  he  knewh^  wtswrong,  he  discovered  that  it  was 
better  that  the  ear  o(  the^upil  should  be  accustomed  to, bad 
barmoi^^     On  one  ppii^  indeed,  he  'has  never  chiuiged,  but 
at  all  times,  and  utuier  all  circumstances,  he  has  cpa^stently 
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mamtaided..  that,  id«eUie!R  they^esh&itedjMroaroim  errors  or 
pose,  at  all,,  whether  the  JmrmoAy  w#i^;  good^^bad^  or^indif* 
ftifiiit,'  U^boote  4i#^«  the  #ery  best;40.i*hic|rth«^4ittention  of 
thedtiidei^  coyld  be  diteoted*  We  Nomgikt  noit  to  omit  men* 
lioaiDg  tlMil,  in  the  p^nif  blet  published  hy^  n  eomwttee  of 
professersy  Mr*  Loiter  was^reniiided  0f  his.^daiefittoii,  that 
the  hannony^of  his «bodfiswii», good:- il^nd  that  in  what  he 
called  hk  ^^refutationi"  be  did  not  tbuaJc  fit  to  take  even 
tke  slightest  >mii6e  &(  tht&  pact  of  the  charge  against,  his  abi- 
lities as  a-  barmonifitK  He  ijoQteotedJrin^elf  with  /general 
ass^tioDs,  that  he  koecvr  tb»l  iusoaieinj^tances^the  harmony 
mis  bad^  bat  did  npt  ja^tenpipt  to  explain  how  it  happened 
he  ever  affirmed  it  to  foe  good.  Now  Jet  un  ask  our  readers, 
didMr.IiO^ier,  when  he  ^bUeheidhJa^ssons,  know  that  they 
aboiuided  4n  the  groasest  violations  of  the  lawa  of  counter- 
point) or  did  he  leara  this  in.lhecaarse:  of  the  controversy  ? 
-i^Bot  Mn  .  Logieir  wa9  mot  content  merely  with .  acquiring 
"repotation  ad  a  tea0hef  of  practical  harmony,  bat  he  had  also 
aj>th6ory  of  the  ji^ecMeratioa  of  hansontcs*  Taking  up.  some 
antiquated  speculations  which  have  long  been  consigned  to 
oblivion  by  their  £blly,  and  superinduicing  some  additional 
absurdities  of  his  own,  he  produced  that  wonderful  invention 
wJdeh  'he  terras  the  ^^ scale  of  nature-'  Upon  the  fact  that 
^soivoroiis  bodies  have  a  power  of  giving  not  only  a  principal 
sound,  but  also  of  feebly  emitting  certaia  inferioi"  accompany* 
ing  pnes,  Raaieau  erected  a  fenciful  theory,. which  has  long 
ago  melted  into  ^'  tlun  air/'  The  absurdity  of  all  theories  of 
harimmy  established  upon  such  a  basis  is  evideut;  first,  be- 
cause they  {H'oceed  upoo  a  &lse  assumption  that  a  musical 
sound  is  essentially  accompanied  by  its  accessory  sounds, 
which  is  not  true  ^  for,  although  this  is  frequently  the  case,  it 
•is  not  invariably  BO.  Secondly,  because  the  theory  will  lead 
^where  its  friends  dare  not  follow  it;  for,4f  it  were  true  that.a 
musical  jsound  is  thus  essentially  accompanied,  then  the  ac- 
companying sojuudo  must  also  be  attended  i  by  tbdr  accompa* 
-n^ing  ^sounds,  ^nd  so  on  ^d  infinitum.  Thirdly^ because  the 
theorists:  seek  to  establish  a  general  ri^e  upon  a  particular 
'  ii^itaacB'^tbe.  vibrations  of  a  musical  string.  A  string  is  only 
one  ^peeiestof- sonorous  body,  and  in  many  other  species  the 
Jaws  of  vibrations  are  dlfi^rently  modified.  The  truth  is, 
4he  phasttomena  adv^ted  to  have  no  connexion  whatever  wijth 
the;priact^e8  of  harmoiiy.  Mr.  Logier,  however,  having  got 
Jlameauls  oldtheory  int»o  his  head,  could  not  get  it  out  again 
tmtil  it  produced  ^^the  ^cale  of  nature.'*  6y  striking  the 
key  C  on, a  piano-forte^  he  says,  that  he  produces  its  twelfth, 
or  double  fifth,  and  ita^  seventeenth  or  triple  third,  and  that 
consequently  he  thus  obtains  the  common  chord ;  but  here  a 
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difficulty  arisen,  the  tk&fA  pilBtended  to  be  thufe  paroduoeafflif 
Natore  faeraelf,  b  the  niej<^  chwd.  Whait  ef  tite'  mimir 
chord  i  How  Mr.  Legier  purposes  ekber  to  obtain*  tbd  mieor 
third)  or  to  do  wfthout  it;  be  has  sever  cotidesc^ided  lo«t«lei 
In  a  redoubtable  lecture  deliTered  by  Bfr.  L.  ai  Edinbai^ 
(the  memory  of  which  Is  pretenred  id  an  exceUeut  p^mpUet 

Sublished  there,)  it  seem,  tbat^  in  forming  the  *^^adide>dr 
fmture/'  having  first  produced  the  sounds  GjG.  E.  iii-i^d 
manner  above  stated,  he  took  F^  as  giving  its  barmonicsO./ili^ 
and  thus  affording  two  more  sounds  of  the  scaie^  vizi-  F^^andiA. 
(C.  being  the  first  generator.)  He*  then  adopted  BL  flat^as 
his  generator,  in  order  to  produce  D.  the  second  note  of  the 
icale.  Thus  he  affirmed  that  the  '^  scale  of  Nature"  .waslcDfli'' 
plete^  although  the  scale  which  he  had  obtained  «iidt  thas 
denominated,  contained  no  seventh:  nor  would  any  of  .Ibis 
venerators  furnish  him  with  one.  Nature  had  dcNse  wimek^ 
but  here  she  stopped  exhausted.  ^^  The  force  of  Nature  ^wM 
no  further  go,'*  she  had  given  us  six  notes ;  she  could  not  afford 
us  a  seven&.  By  some  means  or  other,  however,  tbe.aeveath 
was  introduced,  and  the  scale  completed.  AH  was  now  nglvt 
and  the  deficiencies  of  poor  miserable  imbecile  Njatuve  were 
supplied  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Logier. 

We  have  seen  how  the  inventor  of  "the  system"  gets  hi^ 
scale  of  Nature,  but  how  does  he  come  by  the  generators 
which  are  to  produce  it?  The  earth  is  supported  upon  an  ele* 
phant,  and  the  elephant  upon  a  crocodile,  and  the  crocodite 
upon  a  tortoise ;  but  what  supports  the  tortoise  f  We  obtbin 
the  scale  of  Nature  from  B.  fiat,  F.  and  C,  but  how  are  if  e 
to  acquire  these  ?  Truly,  we  cannot  tell ;  nor,  we  believe,  can 
Mr.  Logier  inform  us  why  he  adopted  these  three  notes  in 
inrefbrence  to  any  other  three.  But,  being  aware  that  oor^ffedl 
can  take  place  without  a  cause,  and  timt  every  thing  must 
have  a  beginnings,  he  found  that  he  must  get  generators  9ooie-^ 
where;  and,  as  Nature  obstinately  refused  to  supply  aNpedigra^ 
for  her  own  scale,  caprice  furnished  what  Nature  denied.  H 
ik  worth  observing,  however,  that,  in  making  his  choioB,  -Mi:^ 
Lo^ear,  with  prodigious  discrimination,  passed  over,  one  ^^ibe 
notes  of  ike  scale  which  wouM  best  have  answered  his  ptirpfi^ 
and  whichy  with  two  that  he  adopted^  would  aeiuallt/  have  vttkit 
the  scale  complete  I  Mr.  Logier  seems  to  have  been  anxAook 
to  foe  mo^t  ori^nally  absurd,  as  well  as  to  make  hift^Vsleniii^ 
sort  of  Foundlnig  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  all  fiMso^bte** 
mony,  exploded  tfieory,  and  rejected  practice.  ,   iuiU' 

The  really  important  question,  after  all,  is,  whathtis  Mili 
L^ierdone^  or  rather  \i^at  hais  he  eMbkd  hispupijjf^.todof 
"  The  tree  is  known  by  its  friiit,"  (we  tikank  Mr,  Lmler  for 
bringing  this  maxim  to  our  recoileotionV)  'Now,at'tlie  cd^brafced 
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MUbilifW  of  lu0  pBpikj  befbre  the  menb^rk  of  Ifae  PihiHiar- 
numic  Society,  ^hat  was.  tlie  fruit  oroduced  b^  the-  luogierian 
tree?  Intrutfayit  was^^lbeappleof  tihe.AepbakiaivUtte,  wUcb, 
bowfiver  a:ttr9ctive  to  tbe  eye^  cradibledlo  duet  at  tbe  touch; 
There  wkd.  a  fi^reat  deal  :of  show  of  piaying  ib  concert,  per« 
forming-  exercises  in  harmony,  &Ci  But  will  it  be  credited 
that  Mr.  Logier  was  compelled  to  arow  that  his  pupils^  after 
bekigi  under  his  tuition  tor  two  years  and  a  half,  could  not 
pMty  at  sight.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  thus 
perform  t'ery  difficult  music,  or  tnat  they  ahould  play  with 
perfect  iuency  or  undeviating  correctness ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
inio  jfearn  and  a  half  thejf  comld  not  play  at  dght  at  all:  Uiey 
eould  not  execute  any  music,  howerer  easy,  which  they  had 
iu>t  {)re(viousIy  studied.     The  tree  is  known  by  iisfiuit* 

jdLgaiR,-^at  the  important  exhibition  so  often  referred  to,  the 
menbers  of  the  Philnarmonic  Society  intimaled  a  wish  that  the 
p^ipils  should  give  a  specimen  of  their  skill  in  performing 
nronb  figured  basses.  Tothist^eir  instructor  was  obliged  ^oan<t^ 
8W«v  that  his  visitors  ^^had  seen  how  for'  the  pupils  ^^had 
gone;  and  that  they  could  not  play  from  figured  basses/'  After 
th©  study  of  harmony  for  two  years  and  »  half,  they  could  not 
play  from  figured  basses!  Well  was  it  said,  ^'the  treeh  known 
by  Us  fruit,^^  What  then  could  the  pupils  do?  they  cotild 
write  down  certain  chords  upon  a  slate,  and  when  they  were 
written,  they  could  play  them :  and  these  were  the  whole  of 
their  acquirements  in  attendance  at  the  academies  iot  two  years 
and  a  half. 

Few  persons  out  of  the  profession  having  paid  any  attea-^ 
tian  to  the  study  of  harmony,  a  ^reat  deal  of  wonder  was 
excited  by  hearing  that  young  ladies  could  connect  together 
the  nKtjor  and  minor  keys,  harmonize  the  scale^  and  so 
forth.  The  focts  are,  that  what  the  pupils  did  after  being* 
instructed  for  two  years  and  a  half,  amounted  to  no  aoore  than 
they  ought  to  have  been  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  a  few  months : 
that,  apart  from  their  slates,  they  could  do  nothing;  and  that 
what  they  were  tfai^  enabled  to  accomplish  was  elfeeted^  not 
by  afiy  process  of  reasoning,  but  by  certain  mnemonic  tricks, 
which  bft  them  as  i^orant  of  the  nature  of  what  they  were 
doing,  as  is  a  horse  m  a  mill  of  the  principles  and  powers  of 
the  machinery  which  he  puts  in  motion.  In  performing  on  the 
jsianei^forte^  nearly  as  little  was  achieved.  The  pupils  oould 
indeed  play,  bat  it  was  not  even  pretended  by  ^<  the  inventor," 
( whatever  he  might  once  have  professed,)  that  they  played  better 
tka^  ihosiig  instructed  in  th^  usual  metibod  by  other  teachers. 
Siiice  the-exhibitioii'of  wUcb  we  have  spoken,  seven  years 
faafe^laped;  and  ^^ the  system;'^  has-been  altogether  between 
jntno  and  tmv  y^ars  before  the  publici  in  all  this  time  what 
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hasbeeadmia?'  ^fTlieBjfsiMi"  bag  notprodttceiioiKgDodiMr-' 
monist,  or^«iMeiniiM9it{ierfotmer.  ThMtre^4ihvmmif»iUfrt&. 

expofliure.  of  the  i^igieriaii  syittnB,  it  wiU  iioty  of  ecmiftej^be 
supi^ofled.  thatwe  tutesdf  to  icast.an;!  imputatioii'  lipbnT  Hik 
abt)iti48  of  tha  Youw  ladies  wlw  t?Mte  bo  aiifbrtiififaite*;as'4^ 
bacoBie  its  pufiilt.  it  cab  acaneelybe  doubted  Ibat  -ibii^i^f 
tbcm  poswesscsd  afiiribareo^ talent,  anditbatBauielwce  g:^leb 
by  nature  mtb  a  fine  musieal  ^lar*  Uader  a  propter^  s^y^iteibfaf 
tuitioBy  part  of  tban  loigpbt  haive- beooiae  distingaisbeA,  «wl 
alliof  them  i^espectaUe^  aftmicHifnt;  But  thev«v«re  di«  ^ictiitos 
of  an  abaurdand  eaipirical  ayfitcm^of  HHrsical  ediuoatiim,  wbk^k 
wasted  their  .time»  depraved  tbetr  taatet  by  barbaroua  ;crott]'- 
poaitioa>  and  offensively  drag^ged  tfaetn  into  a.  publicity  ft^am 
which  many  of  theia  shrunk.  For  tktm  we  have  no  feelidgv^ 
but  the  mo^t  vespectful  .    ^  .1 

We  are  now  led  to  notice  the  meant  by  which  Mr.  LiOgiev 
sought  to  establish  his  sj^em,  which  were  as  eaipiricat  as  the 
syaton  itself  :-^public  exhibitioas  of  bis  pupils,  with'an  utmr 
disregard  to  their  feeUna:s;  a  great  display  of  piano-fortes, 
cbirbplustsy  sbtesy  and  demonstrating  boards ;  tbe^coUedioff 
of' kmtscriminate  crowds  to  witness  rae  wonderful  evolutions 
of  the  scholars;  and  invitations  to  judge  of  their- kaowled^e  of 
harmony.-^addresaed  to  those  who  dicf  not  know  the  meamng 
of  the  word.  Such  were  the  means  adopted  to  propagate 
f^the  system;"  and  whto  Mr.  Logier  talked  learnedly  6f 
majors  and  minors,  chromatics  and  enbarmonics,  fuinlameotal 
sevenths. and  dissonances  by  suspension,  how  could  such  ^n 
audience,  doubt  that  he  was; a  very  great  musician  i  Albftnt 
tb^  uflider^tJood  not  what  he  was  talking  of;  this  very  circuan^ 
stailce  wouM  increase  their  admiration.  Tbey  in^ouki  con-L 
cjude,  asBonifiice  did  of  Father  Foigai-d's  Latin,  ''  He  talked 
so  faat^  I  an  sure  it  must  be  good  " 

r  Qut^  wbile  the  inventor  was  in  the  habttof  discoursii^fhus 
pvpfounfUy  before  a  pc^ular  audience,  he  was  by  no  ineatl^ 
equally  communicative  in  the  presence  of  those '^vho  wer^  able 
to  detect  bis  errors,  ,faad  it  been  possible,  for  him  to  commit 
any.  Soiietioies  he  rigorously  excluded  professors  from  thi^ 
exhibition  room.  On  one  occasion,  .Mr.  Uawes^  and  Mr: 
Elliott  were  requested  to  withdraw,  because,  iith&se  two  *gen»- 
tlemen  remuinea^  the  roam  would  beiopnmcheromdedi  Oti*tfc^ 
si^m^dfty>  by  some  unlucky  ehaoce,  another  profcesor  obtaim^' 
HdiD^isaipD  after  the  commencement  of  the  opemtkois^  aiiA^^ 
aiQ>al)ing  was  bis  preseoeOi  that  a. promised  leeturewbicbluid- 
b^n^aj»no«inc«d  in  the  piibUc:|)apars  was  withdraiMni^^uod  d' 
mo^t.  frivolous  excuse  made  tor  ils  •  oanissilHi^-  i!^t  the^jihil 
bitj^m  before  the  members  of  the  rhithaymt>nie  Society^*  aftdr 
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-t)iet>^«rti»ne  io' EEtUter  hadlsden  fila^^  a^profeMW  fet^uested 
Mr.vbp^ier  ta  allow  htm  :to  enter  ^latoraji  analyais-of  !it  with 
onteof  thepi^ls;  with  this  request  he  affected  td  comply, 
and  only  required  thot  the  young  kuly  might  firsrt  perform  m  ii 
duet)  which  part  of  the  aii^iencet  were  waiti«g*  to  hear.  At 
<the' conclusion  of  the  d^et,  s6m^in^  eke  wa»  to  be  played; 
whe»  thb  was  over;  another  applii^tion  was  made  to  Mr. 
^{j(<^.er,  who,  pulling  out  his  Watchysaid,  that  it  wa9too  l^t^, 
ftnd'4hathi»  pupikwere>/tVed/  -We  suspect  th^tthe  masteb 
WHS  at  least  as  much  tired  as  the  pupils.  On  the  same  etenin^ 
Mr.  LiOgier  was  several  times  requested  to  let  the  young 
ladies  put  their  exercises  into  score.  This  he  aroided,  first 
altegiag  that  ^^the  board  was  not  large  enough/'  which  was 
u«true:  subsequently  that  ''^ so  much  Hgbt  fell  upon  it,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  see."  It  is  :not  "very  difficult  to  see"  Mf. 
Logier's  motive  for  these  refusals.  At  Edinburgh,  after  his 
u^aal  vaunts  of  candour  and  openness,  he  Was  so  rash  as  not 
Uk  content  himself  with  a  general  challenge,  but  to  call  upcm 
an.  individual  to  put  questions  to  him,  and  to  promise  to  aii- 
swer  them  all  explicitly  and  satisfactorily.  Three  questions 
wel-e  aeoordiagly  put  to  him  in  writbig,  to  every  one  t>f  which 
he  reAised  an  answer,  alleging — what?  Want  of  tim^  aild 
ii^clination !  Indeed,  Mr.  Logter  seems  to  have  been  fblly 
aware^  that  nogoverned  prodigality  must,  ultimately  be  min- 
oua,  and  that  it  was  the  province  of  charity  to  besrtow;  n6t 
upon  tliose  who  possessed,  but  upon  those  who  wanted.  Thus, 
while  %vith  generous  profusion  he  dispensed  the  drca;i«>  of 
science  to  the  uninformed,  he  was  laudably  irugalof  his'mtH 
sical  knowledge  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  amy  of  their 
own  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  was  also,  as  became'  him, 
a<  thrifty  Reward  of  the  acquirements  of  his  pupils.  Mr« 
Wgier,  indeed,  in  one  of  his  publications,  discloses  (itittd- 
vertently,  we  must  suppose,)  this  part  of  the  secret.'  In  \m 
^^ Authentic  Account''  of  the  examination  of  his  pupils  before 
the  PJuJiharmoiiic  Society,  we  ind  the  following  passage, 
^  I'repliedto  Mr.  Dance,  that  I  was  not  at  all  anxious' about 
the  committee's  opinion  •."  (the  committee,  by  the  w^y,  cbm« 
piised  nearly  ^m  the  professors  df  eminence  then  in  London :) 
^^  nor  had  I  invttdd  them  with  any  wish  of  obtaining  their  pa- 
tronage; but  only  that  they  ndight'  see  and  jfndge  for  tbenw* 
s^ves^*ai^'afterwar«ls  speak  of  me,  and  my  dysti^m,;as'they 
f][Hwd  just <  I  took  this  occasion '  to  say  further,  that  citHiotn- 
stances  had  deternsined  tne  to  remain  in  London,  in  brdcrr  to 
establisbt  my  system,  nnd  that  my  def>endence  was  sotely  on 
the  public."  '  Now^*  what  is  this  but  saying,  I  care^niDt  tot 
those  whi>  have  studied  harmony,  my  object  is  to  attract  thos^ 
who  have  not  studied  it:  /  appeal^  not  to  tho$6  who  under- 
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iiandmusi^  but  im^oie  mike  t$t§dtntcmdiim^^  TliefttiB^t, 
we  havie  qpated,  coBfBysiBMre  iafiHrttatiU^i  Ukib  me  8«Bpeet 
Afi*.  LogWr  inlmcled  tts  to  poipMs.  We  aim!  boI  omitto 
nictndoti  a.Feryiageaiouf  MtUe«OQtriFaiioep|t^i8cd'tBy1ifai, 
ta  ^^ steal  the  hca^'^  of  btB  audi^ase;  'la  the'icMeliiflHig 
hacaB§;tie  at  bi»  exhibki^iiS)  he  was  wont  to  appesdfto'^ 
mtelligent  toolu  of  his  pupils  j  as  iastauciag'th^  QxeqUelicedf 
bis  ayslem,  Tfais  was  a  ntaflter^slroke  €)i  fpeoeralsdHpi^>>jin 
appeal,  Ibimited  on  the  istelligent  l^oks  of  the  chiidran^  ad- 
dressed to  an  audieaee,  prtiicipally  composed  of  their  fiUbsus, 
mothens,  uiieles^  aunts,  and  cousins^,  could  nevM  be  .wade  ia 
vain.    Mr.  Logier  understands  die  worlds 

We  wish  to  ask  what  it  was  that  impelled  Mr^.Lofl^ier^to 
propagate  his  new  system  of  teaching  music  ^  It  was  evidently 
a  desire  of  acquiring  money ;  a  n^otive,  pot  dishonourabieaii 
itself,  and  to  which  we  should  not  have  adverted  had  he<  wart 
thought  frt  to  impugn  the  motives  of  others ;  and  to  assert^ 
that  na  teacher  could  reject  his  system  wha  did  not  prefep  \A 
own  interest  to  the  improvement  of  his  pupik.  Nawy  Mt. 
liogier  deatands  of  every  professor,  who  adopts  his  system)  a 
lee  of  one  hundred  guineas ; .  and  could  he  have  suceeedifdja 
proc^ipg  fyr  it  a  general  reception,  these  jfees  would  so<w  haf  e 
accii ululated  into  a  very  pretty  litU^  competency.  Bujtletim 
now  inquire  what  are  the  possible  profits  of  an  ^^academj^" 
The  m^ls  meet,  in  parties  of  twenty,  twice  in  the  week,  iv 
two  nours.  Twenty  guineas  is  the  annual  charge  fiMres^ 
pnptL*  Two  hundred  a,nd  forty  children  might  be  taught  in  a 
week,  by  devoting  only  eight  hours,  in  each  day^  to  the  la^ 
bonr^  and  the  sum  for  their  instruction  would  amount  to  fife 
thousand  and  forty  pounds  per  annum.  To  which  side  should 
3dif-interest  incline  the  teacher,  to  the  old  system  or  to'  the 
new  ?  Mr.  Logier,  however,  assiduously  laboured  to  inspire 
A  belief  that  these  who  di4  no^  become  converts  io  his  sysf^m, 
wer^  alike  defici^t  in  professional  qualifidltion  and  morsi 
hi»nesty.  If  any  one  stated  an  objection,  it  was  not  answered, 
but,  ap  an. easier  task,  the  olgector  was. accused ^figncnranc^ 
selfishness,  and  malevolence.  If  two  or  three  perft^n^  talkf^ 
Uj^op^^th^  system/'  there  was  a  i^onspiraey  organii^edr  to 
stifle  improvement.  The  gross  p0r8Qnality  which  Mn'Xdigter 
u^ed  towards  men,  infinitely  his  superiors  in.  musical  knowr 
)edge^  cannot  be  too  severely  repr^ende^L  We  wjllKnot 
qunite  his  illiberal  r^marki  upon  D^oi«  CWnaby  aUd  Smitb, 
pf  bis  indecent  attack  upon  that  learned  theoi'ist,  tmd\  txply 
amiable  man.  Dr.  Crotoi.  But  we  must  indalge  oUffs^lfanm 
>vHh  a.  few  specUneas  of  bia  m&destiyi   .  Ift  arpaniphtetwJikil 

'  *  ♦otrr  g«iiiieli8  per  quarter  ftrtr  ipWtUctit/n,  \nt  biK?  gWl^^si  per  4\ittrt^ 
fortlieuseoftiis  ehiroplast.  ^  .u.    .a 
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hctipuMtishfed  in  answer  Icr  tbat  of  ih&^^' Gomiiiittee  €tf  Pjro^ 
fbasfHO^"  he.  tfaoiiglit;  iU  {KhtoessBTf  to  loiMm  the  puUie  wha 
Ibei.  persons  w^iie  tkat  conpoaed  thart 'ainin^tee,  •  altkoogh 
tbeir  /niaaM»'appeac»d  in- their  own  publtcntioii)  and  the  lisl 
finadtpiJdRSDded  nealrly  eirsry.pffofessor  then  resident  in  liondon^ 
wbovt^akieoiinenl  either  as  a  theorisi,  composer,  or  performer* 
MF>'Xi6gter^  however^  actually  iiffisoted  to  suppose  that  the 
naader^  ^S  the  cootroveray  imist  previously  hare  been  perfectly 
i^BorBMt  of  the  very  exiatence  oi  those  men  whose  names  had 
lontipbden  **  familiar' in"'  our  ^'  m^iths,  as  houaehold  words,'' 
md«)J(iiat,  •  bat  for  his  gracious  interventicm,  thenr  preteiii* 
sions  as  musicians  must  still  baveTenained  uiiknown*  Now^ 
such^fOonAuct  provokes  some  inquiry  as  to  the  systematiser 
hitteelf.  The  important  question  indeed  is,  not  who  is  thq 
inv^tatory  but  what  are  the  merits  of  the  system  ?  Yet^. 
wih^qi  its  author  kindly  condescends  to  dispel  our  ignornnc^ 
bQr^^splaining  to  us  that  Mr^Atzowdh^  B^ik  organist ;.  Mr^ 
iif  Cfwnfrr  a  molmfflayer ;  Mr.  HortUy^  a  composer  of 
^bts  fiSir  George  Smatty  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  &c.  Sco^ 
it  ia  JiQt  unnatural  to  ask.  Who  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Logier  ?  The 
padif^et  before  us  answecs  the  questioa : — 

^  ^'^  C^^Ac^rning  Mr.  Logier  himself,  I  have  learnt  upon  inquiry  that  h# 
k-^  Oeriuan,  who  has  lived  many  years  ki  England,  Where  he  has  b^eii 
Itn^wn  as  a  teaeher  and  player  of  Military  Wind  Instritnietils;  and 
tiiiit,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  he  was  master  of  a  military  band 
Sit  a  place  in  Ireland^  near  Dublin.  TiU  then  he  is  not  known  to  have 
Qvendistitiguislied  himself  as  musical  iheorifijtf  or  as  professor  and  teocbcn 
of  ;the  piiuio.forle  ;  but,  about  the  year  1814,  he  stepped  forward  al 
Ditblin  as  a  wonderful  improver  of  the  whole  theoretical  and  practkal 
if^sUucCiou,  and  of  music  in  general,  and  of  piano-forte  pUyi^g  ;  i^i^d 
ttii^  w^iih  ,auch  inoiistrous  pretensions  and  professions,,  as  could  ^ot  fail 
^o  create  much  notice."^ 

flttts  is  the  statement  of  an  opponent  Justice  requires 
tifaat  we  should  give  Mr.  Logier's  account  of  himself  In  u 
QmTereation  with  Mr.  Maz2»nghi,  he  avowed  that  he  c&H'^ 
sidi^r^dhmself  an  instrument  in  the  hands  ©/"Provioence  for 
ohiMgir^  the  whole  sy^em  of  musical  instruction. 
Jewell  might  he  treat  with  contempt  the  objections  of  the 
nms^cians  of  the  old  school.  Was  it  for  such  a  mighty  t»- 
sifUmm$  to  descend  into  detail?  Well  might  he  arraign  their 
ignorUnee  and  absuvdityin  reauiring  him  to  assign  a  reaBon 
^1^  tbat  which  be  dkl^ror  that  which  to  forbore  to  do.  He  was 
mifvstpwnent,  and  it  is  not  for  at^  instrument  either  to  be  rea-^ 
Hbn^  with  or  to  reason^  In  truth,  beseems  well  qualified  to 
ajb)^^iate  bis  own  powers.  Regarding  hioi  as  an  instrunsent^ 
^i^jopponepts  have  eci^ed ipu^^ labour  in plauingupon him; 
hut  tney  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  bifii  ^'  diaeoiurse 
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most  eloquent  music/'  But  to  be  serious, — ^wbile  it  is  ioij^ 
sible  Bot  to  laiigh  at  tlie  felly  of  this  declaration,  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  a  well  regulated  mind  not  to  shudder  at  its 
impiety. 

While  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Loffier  have  extolled  him  atmost 
as  much  as  he  has  extolled  himself,  some  of  them,  in  predict- 
ing the  glorious  results  of  his  labours,  have,  if  possible,  ex- 
ceeded him.  A  Mr.  Donaldson,  a  teacher  of  music  b 
Glasgow,  published  a  prospectus,  in  whii^h  he  informed  Us 
friends,  that  ^^  having  complied  with  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments^'* (i.e.  having  paid  Mr.  Liogier  one  hundred  guineas,) 
he  "has  made  himself  con>pletely  master  of  Uhe  system.'^ 
This  gentleman  was  very  sanguine  indeed  in  his  expeet^ttons. 
He  observed,  that  one  great  excellence  of  ^^  the  SystaEn^^ 
consists  in  its  "  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  musical  know- 
ledge by  infants!*^  The  principles  of  harmony  form  a  de- 
lightfol  study  for  infants.  But  farther^  Mr.'  IJfonaldson  as^ 
sured  the  good  people  of  Glasgow,  that,  by  the  aid  of  '^iht 
System/'  **  pupils  of  ordinary  capacity  and  ordinary  indmiiy 
may  find  tntmstlvts  capable  of  emulating  Corellt,  Sanddf 
Haydn,  Mozfirt,  and  such  vimJ*''  Our  readers  will  scarcely 
give  us  credit  for  fidelity  in  this  quotation ;  but  we  l>eg  to 
assure  them  that  it  is  correct  to  the  very  letterl 

'^  The  System''  seems  actually  to  have  turned  the  brains  cl 
all  who  had  any  thiiiff  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Logier  himself  deno-^ 
minated  his  house  Chiroplast  Hall,  He  moreover  founded  a 
ChirQplast  Cluby  the  menibers  of  which  wogl^  a  Chiroplast  ttni*  , 
farniy  bearing  Chiroplast  buttons  /  Could  it  have  been  supposed 
that  sued  freaks  were  indulged  by  any  man  whose  mends 
suffered  him  to  walk  the  earth  without  a  keeper  ? 

In  investigating  the  merits  of  ^Uhe  System,"  we  have  been 
struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the  conduct  of  its  fi>under 
and  friends,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laputa  and  BaJUi- 
b^rb^  as  described  by  the. renowned  Lemuel  Gulliver^  Mr« 
Lopier's  club  wore  buttons  ornamented  with  musicaLcharacter^^ 
and  the  ^^  outward  garments  of  the  Laputans  were  adars^ 
with  the  figures,  offidMeSy  flutes,  harps,  trumpets,  guitarst,  h^trf- 
sidwrds,  &;c."  In  some  instances,  the  natives  of  the  flyii^ 
island  seem  to  have  exceeded  Mr.  Logier  hipself  io.^tlus^ 
propensity  for  making  efery  thing  musical.  At  the  dmi^ 
prepared  for. Gulliver,  the  second  course  conskted  of  ^^^ 
ducks  trussed  tip  into  the  form. of  fiddles ;  sausages  andptddtt^s^ 
resevibling  flutes  and  havibays;  and^a  breast  of  veal  in  tHcjd^^ 
of  a  liarpJ'  Here  was  a  dinner  worthy  even  of  (be  Chjoraoi^ 
Club.^  If  it  be  still  in  existence,  .we  wonld  recpmnieaif^ 
adoption  Qf  the  Iiaputan  system  of  cookety  as  BifiamtSUjfj^K^ 
nespoodiug  with  the  unifonaand  the  bnttooi.    m^mm" 
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other  things,  G^llfver  informs  us,  that  the  Laputans  ^^  are 

very  bad  reasoners,  and  vehemently  given  to  ^opposition, ^  unleis 
when  they  happen  to  be  of  the  right  opinion,  whim  is  very  seldorh 
their  caseJ^  Ag^ain,— it  will  be  recollected,  that  at  Lagado,  the 
capital  of  Balnibarbi,  was  a  celebrated  '^  academy ,''  and  that 
one  6f  the  professors  therein  had  a  project  **  for  improving 
speculative  inowkdge  by  practical  and  mechanical  operations. ^ 
This  artist,  after  lamenting  the  labour  necessary  to  acquire 
information  in  the  usual  way,  observed  to  Gulliver,  that 
*'  by  his  contrivance  the  most  ignorant  person,  at  a  reasonable 
tharge,  and  with  a  little  bodily  labour,  may  write  books  in  phi-- 
losophy,  poetry,  politics,  taw,  mathematics,  and  theology,  without 
the  least  a sdstance  from  genius  or  study, ^^  Who  would  not  think 
that  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  was  extracted  from  a  Lo- 
gterian  advertisement,  and  that  it  was  to  terminate  with  the 
productioTiBof  Corellis,  Handels^  Haydns,  and  MozartSj  in  the 
person s  of  *'  pupils  of  ordinary  capacity  and  ordinary  industry, ^^ 
feut  farther, — the  professor^  havin^r  given  this  explanation, 
conducted  Gulliver  ^^  to  the  frame  ab^mt  fh^  sides  whei^eqf  oil 
his  pupils  stood  in  rauk^/*  After  describing'  the  machine, 
GillHvor  continues, — '*  The  professor  then  desired  me  to  ob- 
serve, for  he  was  goin^  to  set  his  engine  at  work*  The  pupils, 
at  his  command^  took  each  of  them  hold  of  an  iron  handle, 
whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the  edge  of  the  frame; 
and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  disposition  of  the 
words  wf3H  entirely  changed.  He  then  commanded  six-and- 
thirty  of  the  lads  to  read  the  several  lines  softly  as  they  ap- 
peared upon  the  frame  ;  and,  when  they  found  three  or  four 
words  together  that  might  make  part  of  a  sentence,  they  dic- 
tated to  the  four  remaining  boys,  who  were  scribes.  This 
work  was  repeated  three  or  four  times  ;  and  at  every  turn  the 
engine  was  ^o  contrived^  that  the  words  shifted  into  new  places 
as  the  square  bits  of  wood  moved  upside  down/'  What  a 
picture  of  a  Logierian  exhibition  !  Flow  is  it  possible  to 
forbear  thinking  of  the  chiroplasts ;  the  slates,  and  the  sliding- 
boards ;  of  ineckamcaUy  harmonizing  the  scale  ;  of  the  ten 
piano-fortcs  and  the  thirty  performers?  The  college  con- 
tained another  professor,  whom  we  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
Hlehtion.  **  There  was  a  man  born  blind,  who  bad  sevenil 
apptentices  in  his  own  condition.  Their  employment  was  to 
mix  colours  for  painters/'  Gulliver  adds,  **  It  was  indeed 
my  misfortune  to  find  them  at  that  time  not  very  perfect  in 
their  lessons,  and  the  prrfessor  himsdf  happemd  to  be  generally 
mistaktitj*^     We  make  no  application. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Logier  and  his  System.  In 
the  year  181S,  he  made  the  following  declaration  :—"  AH 
opposition  shall  but  add  vigour  to  my  exertions;  fon I  know 
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tU»l  l>t«^uf*>o  th^  am  ground  of  ttntl),  M^^t;|tbA4l»§4 
is  &at.|9Lpptw^Ui|g  when  my  ia^mm  miX  .^rinll  wit)|  dm^h 
at  h^iQg  op|^f|f(Q4  Ube  progr^ts.of,  tbat  kp«wMg^ri«I||^ijl^i 
8hau]^^>^i  tbfi.pri^P  ^f  (etvtiirylibcr^l  professor  wi4  .tewtsf^f  to 
art  la. propagate  by  every  means  wtuch.bia  MW^ii^fiR^i^Mo 
Suph  wa«  on<)&  the  laogupge  of  Mr.  li^m.;  Mt>  al^al.l^^ 
ace  the  hopes  and  the  expectations  of  naA,  The.  lapa^  n^i^.. 
years. has  wprfce^  a  dreadnil  change  in  the  onQO-Qatt^i^  prosn 
pe^  of  the  inventoir*  Since  the  tinne  vbeathe^boif^  boastfvrift^ 
made,  tbe  system  has  been  constantly  go^Of  dok,w9^;  S^m 
of  its^teacbera  hiiTe  abandoned  it  altogether^  te  a?roid^^>e}i|| 
a)»«(ndoneda)togeljb^r  by  their  pupils ;  epd  otheps,  who/|r^tM# 
iL.do  fiio  only  partially^  having  recourse  to  it  on.  two  oi^  ^f^, 
dyetyg^  ifitbe  week  (o  ^avc  uppc^ance^y  but  teaching  o^  tbetpwf 
die^&.accprding  to  the  oU ejfplod^d  system*  The  it^imn^fikvit 
tke'^eat^Mfiiruvi^nt  for  changing  the  whole  s^tem  of  musing 
in^ri^ipiV^is  out  of  tune ;  "  the  times  ajre  out  oif  j<)^iut' 
tb^  X^4pgierian8  are  out  of  spirits;  the  CJoselU^  liiijn^^ 
HaydnSy  and  Mozarts,  are  npt  yet  manufacture^  /  iby^.  KCM 
dfmies  are  deserted;  the  cUroplasts  are  untenanted  4id. 
tbeir  con^ianions  unj^ead ;  the  scale  is  no  longer  hjsrmpnised^ 
the  stf^e  tricks  are  suspended;  the  slates  are  broken;  ib^ 
<^aj^l^ ^^8  are  destroyed;  the  one  thousand  and  one pinnoir 
fortes  are  silent;  even  the  intelligent  looks  of  the  pup'^ 
h9^^  failed  to  uphold  the  cause ;  and  we  should  not  bo  Biir- 
prised  at  hearing  that  Mr.  Logier  had  auitted  Europe  tp  pi^ 
p^gpijlie  his  sysitem  in  Balnibabbi  and  tne  Fltimg  Isv^iin. 


Tkdr  Legend  of  St.   Lou;  with   other  Poems,      fy   Jbhfl 
lAjbuatam   Beraud.  —  8vo.    pp.  223.      Sec^f^  EmM%,^ 
'^i^umidw^  Saldmn^Cradock^andJoy. 

X%  19  9ijr  i^e^tiqn  to  avail  ourselves  occas^ioinally  oC  t|i^  .f||« 
pe^j^i^e  9^,8Qcop^  editions,  of  works  of  naerit,  to  ii^qjim} 
t|iair,  ajutnors  to  .our  rec^dps. .  We  could  wi$h,  that  ,tbe,pi:)i|^ 
)f fi)?^^J^» ,*9  qevQte  tq  criticism  wo.uld allow  u«  tpdo i}m  Wi* 
^.%8g^  ?<^  ^A  more  ex^eqcled  plan ;  t^n  ir^  iRO^d  l^ifytt' 
y^  Xpfiiipfjljf  thi^  d^fa^catipnqf  some  other  cmtif^l  IpHiniiJb 
^.9ftyf^^5^^?  %  ^  1*^5  in  our  po^er,  the  cjBJwt^  oft||e,piifr 
ti>|tiv  of  reviewers,  of  which  many;  ^if^hors  hi^ve  justi;eM#i^lJ9 
^^W?^;.  V«  we  notiianorajitj^.tb^  H  Wfii^Ps^fWafiof^^w 
p^ipdfpgjlL  to  ^W  upface  a#  ftff  i^QjUp  which,  i^  tbis  p^)»idii|g 
^g^^ipiW  fy9J»  .tW,Bre¥af;  Mai,>:e.dft  concave  )^9tiil^^fiw 
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SotoiUe  to'b^sftow  tfaitt  favour  tipon  Matljr  «il  those  wltiA 
^»^  it.  But;  wbiltt  such  knA^  n^id  dftbomte  erlt{o)ied  biro 
wtidoff  tfpdft  60itfe  woi'H  which,  ttither  from  the  celeDl*%'of 
boft*  atiCMrs,  ^  not  st^nd  in  need  of  such  t^edkwiineikiatilc^  $ 
or,  from  their  otf  IT  intrinsic  merits,  do  not  deserve  it;  the  J^l^ 
of  WAntiii^^^^  sfi^dd  can  hardly  be  admitted.  It  b  hnoWil,  tb  all 
a^tiaintod  with  tnodcM  literaturei,  that  a  writ^r^  partieuIaHy  ft 
n^'OiU^,  who  tiO08€^6B  no  infloen^d'With  the  periodkbi  bi*^ 
hfik  but  little  ehance,  whatever  may  be  his  roeritS;  bf  b^f 
icrtroikiced  to  puMie  notice  through  this  ftiediurb.  Hdw  ftLf* 
th^e  dispeifi^r^  of  ftme  it^ure  the  cause  of  literature  by  thift 
oftcdusive  system,  is  for  the  candid  to  determine.  We  shall  ndt 
tdopiaf  similar  course;  erery  production  which  Kic»ets  ont  ey^ 
aftd  is  ftMind  to  be  desert iug  of  9Uch  assistance  ad  we  can  givc^  i% 
sdrall  htot  be  thrown  by  in  unmerit^  neglect.  We  do  not  vAA 
to  b^  tinderstood  as  here  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  W6 
nerdiy  state  this  as  the  course  we  mean  to  pursue ;  and,  wd  d6 
hope  that  the  honourable  feeling  which  should  ever  actuate 
the  minds  of  literary  men,  will  induce  them  to  remedy  this  jtist 
c^plnlnt,  as  far  as  they  can.  Authors  have  now  no  easy  ttok 
to  gaiti  ^ven  their  due  reward :  they  slumber  not  cRht  beddf  of 
roses;  and^  surely,  it  is  not  generous  to  lay  mor^  stumbling 
bloeksin  their  path  to  publicity,  and  to  scatter  additional  thortS 
G^  their  pillows. 

From  these  preliminary  remarks  it  will  be  gathered^  that  vfh 
consider  the  work  before  us  deserving  of  public  notice^-^we  di^ 
so  ^  and  we  congratulate  the  author  on  the  occasion  whicft  hA 
briHight  him  before  us.  The  poem  is  founded  on  a  legendnry 
tale  of  the  good  old  poetic  time, — a  time,  when  the  stern  test  of 
truth  was  not  applied  to  estimate  the  merit  of  works  of  imagi<«> 
nation.  Poetry,  though  it  may  be  sterling  metal,  should  not 
tfclways  be  tried  by  the  test  that  jewellers  apply  to  gold.  The 
si|pe|:sci?iption  of  Apollo  may  enable  that  to  pass  current  whith 
has^pt  l^^n  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  The  age  of  siiperi- 
stition  was,  in  many  respects,  the  age.of  poetry :  Iiction  is  the 
wild  and  lovely  sister  of  Poesy ;  and  never,  perhaps,  does  the 
hilfler  leaU  us  into  regions  so  beautiful  and  so  bewitching,  as 
when-  she  allows  the  former  to  conduct  her  into  the  romanttfc 
t^ons  of  her  own  creation.  In  these  matter-p&fact  days, 
fltilKd  tiined  of  mathematical  demonstrktion,  we  hiive'too  much 
Mmiied  the  pierambulations  of  the  iunses.  We  have  no  objee* 
ti4ii  to  sey  the  bslrd  wheeling  his  backward  flight  into  the  sha^ 
dbwy  times  of  romance :  let  him  go  with  the  heroes  of  Ossian  to 
flle*fcnd  of  spectres,  and  bring  back  to  us  ^*the  tales  of  the 
ti*te«  6f  old,  the  deeds  of  days  of  other  years,"— let  the  forms 
df  hte  creation  pass  in  dim  and  awful  obscurity  before  us, — ^let 
tfltrettdthe  desolate  halls  of  our  feudal  fathers,— silent,  gloomy 
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dnd  Bpirito^tinring; — we  ftel  bo  inclfifttion  te  BMtt*ihe»fli£ht» 
of  fancy  by  a  solewnciraiiiry  nita  tketmtb^Qimuriiioiils.  With 
all  bis  ^'  appliancee^aod  meam  to  boot/'  he  will  net  disable  119 
from  sleepiiif  without  a  light:  not  one  of  hi&  pbaoloms  will 
be  a  ghost  of  Airs.  Veal. 

Our  author  has  coi^ujited  the.bei^t  cyThiseeptii^y  by  choosing 
a  sabj^t  like  the  ^ove^  His  vund  19  imbued  .with  t%t  spirit  of 
poetiy  and  romance,  and  h»  ei^pattal^  amid^  th^  w.^pderftil 
and  tfaef  wild  ^<m  mmi^*'  ; He, carries  ub  baek  to ithe  olden 
time,  where  we  8eeBi>as  ia^nolh^  wodkdi  and  amdbl  bein^ 
that  are  not  of  the  earthy  and  yet  are  on  il;'aDd,  if  M  luxuri- 
ates in  his  feelings  a  little  too^vcb^  it  is  a  fault  ea^  to  be 
pardoned  in  a  yocmi^  p««t ;  and,  as  evincing  an  abuiklance  of 
sensibility  and  imagination,  js  at'  least  a  good  ftmlt.  We  hate 
paucity— it  v^  no  mark  of  appet.  Tiqii^.and  jodgnif^t  will 
teach  to  oarjtaily  but*  no  effi)irt.iWiU  cl^th^  wMh.a^mpdaneea 
barren  soil.  We  would  rather  at  all  time^  meet  miA  a  few 
line^  too  many,  than  too  few  ideas,  albeit  con^iseneseiand  con- 
densation are  both  excelloncies.  We  had  intended  to  analyse 
the  story  ^whiiA.  forms  the  subject  of  the  poem;  but,  ^pon  fur- 
ther coi^idera/tton,  we  think  it  would  only  tend  to  diminish 
the  intereist  of  the  reader ;  and  we  doubt  not,  bi|t  many  authors 
have  been  very  much  disobliged  by  their  reviewers  giving  the 
sum  and  substapce  of  their  fictions  to  the  reader  befot^rl^^* 
itm^y,in4e^d».have  ni^de  the  review  more  jnterestingVJiu^  in 
many  cases^  it  ^as. undeniably  diminished  the  desire  ofperfi^ijg 
the  wprk  reviewed.  The  author  has  gone  far  enough  back  to 
leave  his  imagination  fully  at  liberty:  ^^  The  story  is  placed  in 
or  about  the  days  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  W^usethe  antiquity 
and  obscurity  of  the  age  were  favourable  to  legendary  fiction; 
and  the  Dane  is  introduced,  not  only  because  Uiese  times 
retained  some  remnant  of  his  halted  aofl  ^  untamed  race,  but 
also  that  the  mythology  of  thei  north  was  in^vifiog.^  dramatic 
&ble,  and  appealed,  in  a  distinguished  maprief ,  with  manifold, 
and  most  powerful  olaims^to  the  imaginatiooandtjie  &ncy.*'— 
Pref.  xi.  ... 

The  introduction  is  written  in  Spenserian  verse;  and,  from 
this  short  specimen,  the  author  appears  capable  of  boldly 
grappling  with  this  difficult  measure.  To  writ^  this  stanza 
well,  is  no  child's  play :  aod,  if  the  most  difficult,  it  is  surely  the 
iioblest  form  of  versification  in  our  language;;  71)1^  three  first 
stanzas  will  shew  t^e  ckpaWlUies  of  out  yotipg  pb^t. 

"Awa}!  ye.Carcsdfih'ever-toillfig World,'  -^ 

Toiling  for  gam,  itid  kij^ihg  tu^di^^;  ^    '5  * 

Still  oil  the  rack  of  DisappoiiiOnlfrtt  ihfH<?di '^''  '  '■' '" 

Alike  ihe  wise,  lb^  bUsyl  iaVtd^fWW, *'  ''    *'"'*' 
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!''      "IdfthepMiiitCof  thatprtraiatk  hiy^  ..'-♦♦, 

;  . ''       Of linn^^  Hopcn^** ^5  tbcy  foBow,  flrea,  ,    ,:  /, 

,E9^b9r^olU*-*^iij6;ingncf'Qr  tbe  pres^irt  flay,    .' 
. .  SliU  duadng  on  the  luorrow,  as  it  dits; 
Until  no  morrow  comes,  to  cheer  their  stony  eyes),,  , 

AVay,  ye  Carw!-*4ind  let  mc  cairn  survey        '  '  ' 
'     •    '     The  Washes  of  the  tfcsterrr  §ktes,  th^t  tdf  ' 

''  '  Theslepsof  tbedcpartor6^lfe«day;  '*■ 

And  hid  the  broad  pifvHioi]€)d  Sim  toewdi;? 
And  niMe,  nlong  the  sweet  sequestered  dcH, 
HI..    ;  Oneverycharraof  Nattire,'as  I  stiBy:  ^ 

ni    •  I  Aad  with  for  some  lone,  velancfao^  eellr  > 

'..  .  V.     All  tilevt,  sate  the  birds,  and  dashmp:  spray/  -    -^  -  ^ 

.-  ■     There  would  I  tune  my  harp^  apdmedtlfite  iknkiyl  ^  «    t 

My  Soul  ddigbts  in  every  sylvan  spof,      '  '        ^    ' 

Where  she  may  ^nd  the'BeMiteous  and  the  IC?rat^)  '' 

And  trace  tlie  sembhtnoe  of  her  inmost  thought 

On  every  work  of  her  Creator's  hand !  ' 

Bat  not  to  uie  'tis  given  tor  command 

My  flight  o'er  wave,  roek,  mountain,  wood,. and  wild» 
Nor  ill  the  sylvan  shades  of  my  own  mother  land    .  ;   •   > . ; 

Tolearn  the  things  dear  to  poetic  child;  f 

,,         In  Thraciau  coil  for  aye,  and  City  strife  turmoile^  1".         >   . ,  j 

In  the  first  canto,  entitled  the  Hermitage,  the  peaceful  re- 
treat of  Almar,  and  his  young  friend  Edwy,  is  broken  in  Uj^ot^ 
by  a  lawless  band,  which  is  thus  well  described : — 

**  Scarce  to  the  emotions  of  his  niind  ,  ;  • 

Had  Ed wy  given  relief,  "        .  ! 

And  Alinar  old  had  scarce  rejoiiiM 

Th'  ejaculation  brief,  .,.     I 

'  *'    *  Ere  came  the  Band,  with  joyous  ragi),  .     ' 

^''  Atad  covered  all  the  space  •    £'T' 7 

^  '  Which  spread  before  the  Heniiitage  i. 'i.    .  r^^ 

'  '  With  torches  ghiring  rays,  '!  ^^'  *   '/   .^f<(ut 

That  ihed  a^hort  and  cowering  llgiit    '         '   ',        ;      >  ^ 

Mingled  along  the  mist  of  night,  "' ' 

.   ;  M  And  8hew«}  each  griesly  feature  clear  I  •    •     <•       '   >.   i 

.  ;:,  ,  The  lauk  red  beard,  the  shaggy  hair,  .if 

,.:.,.  The  rugged  brows  that  rig;id  lour        —    ^        .  ^  ; 

.^,    ,:     ^  O'er  eyes  of  unreJenting  power,  i   ,       .       r/> 

>    i  It   .' That  seemed  as  never  yet  a  toar  !  .    ,:   .ut 

gad  claimed  its  pi^per  channel  Uiere,        '  ;  .^  . 

ut  spake  their  souls  of  sternest  steel. 
And  heart t^vf^reth^t  s^rued- to  feel!  '  ', 

Their  nui|ij9i;^j|H £^f  treajd  down,  the  gr^$».   .:    ' 
And  brush  #)yay  4)16: 4fiW»$    .  v  *  .  ..     .    ^ 

Their  shouts  distjuib  >tbat  grpve,  ala^  I 
Which  uought  but  peace  ere  knew. 
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Not  with  move  noiit  the  echokig  epve  • 
—When  from  oa  Ugh  the  tMnWttg  wave 
Dashes  down  cataracts  headlong  ste^. 
In  thunder,  on  the  misty  deejn 
Before  its  mouth^resoao<ls  tin  roar 
From  many  an  answering  fracture  hoar; 
Wb^  all  its  trfes  the  stormxblast  meet. 
That  doth  their  tremUing  fomnehes  greet 
Full  roughly,  and  ihetr  wakened  ^oiee 
Blend  with  the  complicated  noise  1** 

The  author  is  fond  of  sentiment  and  raflectian ;  in  many 
instances,  these  are  expressed  with  puch  strength  and  pathos. 
The  following  address  to  sleep  will  justify  wkx  siicomium  : 

«« Sweet  Sleep !  the  balm  to  toil— the  dew  ' 

That  dolh  our  morning  strength  renew  ;-^ 
Sweet  Spirit  of  Forgelluloess, 
The  unfabled  Lethe  of  Distress  ;-^ 
Blest  soother  of  the  Peasant's  pillow^ 

Hushed  by  the  night  flies  to  his  rest; — 
GompanioUy  o'er  the  stormy  billow. 
Of  the  wet  Seaboy  on  the  mast. 
Cradled  on  surges,  and  rocked  by  the  Mast 
To  and  fro,  full  giddily  ; — 
While  Death  is  awaked  by  the  summons  so  rude^ 
He  heedeth  it  not,  and  bis  slumber's  as  good. 

As  danger  were  not  nigh ; 
And  when,  Kke  the  Sun,  he  springs  bUthe  ftom  his  bed, 
Knows  nought  of  the  night,  nor  the  feeling  of  dread : — 
But  oh,  thou  hast  beeu  by  rude  tempest  and  rage» 
Startled  from  this  lone  Hermitage/' 

The  history  of  Almar,  as  related  by  himself  to  Edwy,is 
exceedingly  well  told ;  it  has  much  nerve  and  beauty.     After 
bis  daughter,  Arabel,  has  married  against  his  consent,  (daugh- 
ters wiU  do  so  even  unto  this  day,)  he  exclaims,-^. 
"  They  wed!— And  then  with  passion  wild, 
Oh,  horrible  !^I  cursed  my  ChiM, 
And  since^that  she  had  broke  the  band 
That  links  the  child  to  sire's  command, 
I  wished  that  Heaven  would  break  from  het 
The  blessings  due  to  many  a  prayer ; 
Yea,  that  each  prayer  of  wine  might  turn  , 
To  ctlrses  that  would  deeply  burn!  ' 

I  bade  her  from  my  halls  depart,  ,  ^ 

With  a  blank  desolated  heart,  ,  ^ 

That  she  might  feel  the  pangs  I  felt,  '  ,1 

Which  rived  my  heart,  unused  to  melt, 
T6  know  iny  nobly  anceslry 
Debased  to  such  a  slave  as  bet     '  ' 
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But  wbjf  »lioiilil  I  parsnt  Ihisttlnora^ ^( .  •  hj  vi 
Full4»f  diflnictioBrin^stveitiel    .    i  >^  >  i  ^ 
My  vanity  .wid  pride  ^spme^       .  "  --  ^  •-    . 
Thai  uttered  win^  se  fuU  of  ^voe^  ?    ..-    -^  r\ 
;    Ah!  though  ngr  faeftfittmufed  wMtkea:     .^ 
To  meU^  yet  ajoce  I've  wept  arooiirv    *  > . 
And  when  Man  'weeps  hid  pangi  ai<e  greM  f « 
Tears  soothe,  a  Womaa  for  her  Ate,  -  .      :    t 
But  when  they  dew  stem  Manhood's  eye. 
Oh  I  they  are  torn  in  agony ^ 
With  vj6lence  from  the  soul,  as  they 
Had  rent  it  from  its  tratnmelfed  day.    '  ■    :  i 

At  once  they  burst  its  deepest  spribg/  >        • 
And  leave  the  heart  a  broken  thing,      *  -       ^' •  =  '  - 
Blighted  and  severed;,  to  tbetonb  . 
Bent  in  dejection's  devest  gloom  T'.  ..  \\ 

Arabel,  who  had  been  seized  by  th^  rbt)t)dr,^is,  ])y  the 
interference  of  the  saint,  rescued  from  the  grasp  oitfae  spoiler, 
and  her  restoration  to  the  arms  of  her  husband,  |s  thus  feelingly 
depicted :— -^ 

**Thus  snatched  from  late^  k  seemed  a.  vision 
Of  Fancy,  bathed  in  dreams  Elysiao^ . 
That  from  the  ruthless  grave  ^restored 
Her  lost  and  all-lamented  Lord : 
And  still  she  looked  from  her  assay 
To  find  him  melt  a  shade  away. 
She  feels  him--*doubtful  to  explore, 
With  phreozied  gase-— each  feature  a'er : 
He  moves — his  lips  to  hers  are  presi — 
His  heart  throbs  on  her  heaving  breast — 
She  is  unutterably  blest ! 
No  word  might  ease  the  e^atic  weight 
That  on  her  very  spirit  sate—  ^       :>  ^/. 

One  thrilling  shriek  burst  wildty  forth,'      >  •     ,  .  m 
And  bent  Im  helpless  to  the  earth-*-;  ^  i  *  i  .^ 

She  §bive)red^sav^--but  not  .4o  g»9Wdyrrn 
Her  Husband's  ar^)»Mve<daspied^Ae;c, round; 
Her  head  reclines  upo^  hia  bosfOiBy  . ,  ,  . 
As  on  its  «tew  ^he  witberii^  blo^sQU)-^  ..  j 
Sp  9Hd-*-^  wad^sa  slill  w4f  sb^— r.  .v  I 
So  motionless  and  sili^pt  he-^  i  . .  ..  .,>  • 
They  segued  but  pi?(rble  fo^ms  of  Uff^^ .  *' 
The  Dusb^d^  jMid^wowp*9>iipJ^p.Wjfe!!;  3 

Succeeding  a  scene  df  strife  t^hcf !  btobrfsftedi  ;lhe  following 
comes  upon  us  like  9.  tranquil  evening  after jt  stormy  day. 
It  is  a  mir  specitnen  of  the  author's  powers  |[>f  description; 
and  the  volume  contains  mao^  (mcb/  wl^cb  pfove  his  claim 
to  the  title  ofa  poet  :-^ 
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Nowr  tttjgtfiiniii  amta^a^ifaiilo  ^^*       f-.iu^  a',    i* 


It  fnlU  Willi  GoUatxIiitevy 

Such  liogeriiig  Mostitf  icTrorsliUv 

Wbeti  Ihe  wiM  stiHriP  M  M^w^  il»^  ;        ■j.l-^uutb 

As  presies  oo  ibt  ibipnuif i^  aooitt  -         r.  vu  i      ,u  .  >- 

That  wiih  the  t^ippm'ji  ^v^mg  fpH,  M       .  w,  oo   j hJ ^ 

Was  wrapt  up  to  the  utin«st  pole  !^  . 

Such  as  the  pea^nt  well  uia]y  feel 

After  the  solemn  thunder-peal^ 

When,  'mid  the  tvilds,  the  general  still 

Settles  on  wood,  ami  mead,  and  htit ; 

And  not  a  whisper  of  the  breeze 

Wakens  the  leaf  of  aspen  trees ! 

And  not  a  motion  of  the  stream 

Disturbs  the  silence  of  the  dream,    ■ 

That  seems  each  object  to  invest. 

As  life  suspended  were  in  rest." 

One  elLiract  more,  and  our  limits  compel  us  to  conclude  :— 

**  But,  bark  I  far  other  sound  k  ^ 

Thtto  mortal  minstreby,  •^' 

Breathes  on  tlie  silence  rott«d. 

Descending  from  the  sky-—  j. 

Distant,  yet  sweet,  the  warbled  strings  - 

Lilt  up  the  spirit's  charmed  wings. 

Consenting  to  the  heavenly  tone. 

That  whispers  visit  X6  our  zone. 

So  far  atK>ve  this  earthly  sphere. 

Seems  not  to  meet  the  natural  ear. 

The  strain,  but  dulcet  converse  find 

In  secret  with  the  unseen  mind. — 

Bui  now  the  ah*  becomes  as  balm. 

And  softens  to  serener  calm ; 

Ami,  lo !  a  lucid  radiance  bland 

Ittveslfrtfae  circuit  where  they  stand'—      ' 

Louder  and  nearer  swelfo  the  song. 

Still  more  4iBtiaet,  andibH,  and  strong ; 

Ravished  the  heart  to  extacy,  ^ 

With  such  full  tide  ol  banneoy] 

Again  ttie  iiiaae  of  mu^,  hlended 

Willi  that  sweet  vision  of  1^^  ascended 

To  the  empyrean  realm  of  Joy,  ..       * 

Thehappy  dwelUnjiofST.^OY:        .    .         ,     ,      * 

And,  as  they  reachpd  the  g^t^es  of  tlay,  ,     . .       ■   ui. ; 


Like  the  soft  zephyr  died  away^,_    -*'/  i.ni.iv 
And  left  the  soul  entranced  to  jcTreara    .     j^h  j  ^     ^W 
'  That  still  she  heats  the  liarnioriious  fiicine  r  '  .    '    S 


The  volume  concludes  iritlipon»tmlicir  fMtm^^%^siSki^^ 
able  merit.    ^'The  Farewell  tfl^TottMblM^Vafift^fli^Mii^teM 
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of  the  Bard,"  we  baverMA^lpkl^^soiindvi^l^le'fifteSisure.  The 
Sonnets  are  ako  go^d.  We ^l»Te  e^me  fondness  for  ^  the 
sonnet;  and  we  know^no  better  mode  of  ^bodying  a  single 
thought;  and  tbosci  befere  us  are  liuperior  to  uiaiiy  we  have 
seen.  The  author  iij- evidently  a  pee t^  and  one  of  consider- 
able power.  He  has  sentiment,  ieelini*;^  and  a  love  of  nature, 
which  we  augur  will  enable  him  to  merit  the  public  appro- 
bation. We  hope  to  meet  him  again.  lu  the  uicaii  time,  we 
advise  him  to  cqndease  his  powers,  rather  Ihai^  to  amplify,  and 
the  effect  will  be  thp  greater.  . 


The  Hamilionian  System.r-Mr,  HamiltQrCs  Jppce^. 

Although  Mr,  Hamilton  has > said,  that  he  is  left  ^^  without 
an  avowed,  or  at  least  a  successful,  opposer,"  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, that  the  argmaeots  he  has  emplojred  in  favour  of  his 
system  are  completely  irrefragable,  vl^e  will  take  the  liberty 
of  presenting  a  few  observations  upon  what  kppear  to  us  evi- 
dent inconsistencies  in  his  statements.  In  this  we  beg  to 
assure  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  we  wish  not  to  appear  actuated  by 
^^nveterate  prejudice,"  ^'interested  jealousy,"  ^*  the  cavils  of 
ignorance''  or  "  self-interest ;"  nor  do  we  wish  to  employ 
any  ''  frothy  declamations  of  conceited  interest,  or  the  peevish 
personalities  of  interested  malignity;"  but  candidly  to  con- 
sider, as  far  as  our  humble  abilnies  will  penait,  the  opinions 
brought  before  our  notice. 

.  In  reply  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  noticed  his  system, 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  displayed  so  much  astuteness  in  repudiating 
the  interpretations  put  upon  it,  that  wesbouM  be  glad  if  he 
would  tell  us  what  we  are  really  to  understand  by  the  regula- 
tions he.lays  down.  But,  if  heksoconvinpcedof'the  excellence 
of  his  system,  it  would  proive  his  conviction  in  a  much  stronger 
degree,  if,  instead  of  making  verbal  objections  to  his  antago- 
nists' unimportant  lapses,  he  would  meet  them  fully  upon 
principle^  and  not  on  form. 

To  avoid,  there fure^  as  much  as  we  can,  the  accusation  of 
miBunderstanding  Mr.  H.,  we  will  merely  examine  his  own 
descriptioQ  of  the  system,  and  hig  AppeaL 

Mr.  Hamilton,  at  the  commencement,  states,  with  regard 
to^hia  success  at  the  diSerent  universities  of  America,  ^Madies 
and  gentlemen  of  sixty  and  upwards^  and  children  of  eight 
^earsj  and  even  younger,  the  parent  and  the  child  seated  in 
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fitted  to  tke  age  aod  oafMioUy  <»f  eaob^  tsoii  maffettDifoHmjr  ^be 
M0ie  fii^l^resi^  ai  leost  for  a  coosideri^^ 

Nqw,  r«itnuiuiia  the  eicprattion  of  out  tindittiiiitiinii^t 
this  unnatural  ana  indacorons  confoundMig  of  agvy  \mnky 
and  dbaratfter.  ooless  Mr.  Hamilton  htteodate  aa^' t|UA  (Ms 
senior  pupils  had  so  far  advanced  in  life  that  JavdiiilibjrblHkl 
recomnieBced,  his  propositioD  is  rather  too  s^artlfaiff;  ^&3tj 
perhaps,  be  will  defend  himself  by  teBing  us^  vvAAt^heibbfare 
asserted,  that  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  pupils  aassb^i^fin 
^  the  plain  and  simple  niechanism  of  the  system/'  If  so^Chen 
the  understanding  is  by  no  means  oonsulted,  and^  therKbge, 
the  fcaowledge  thus  communicated  cannot  be  very  valuably;  ^ 

He  then  proceeds : —  *  !  oie 

''The  amount  of  the  proficiency  thus  attained  by  Mr.  Hatottloh's 
piquls^  without  disgust  log  labour  or  painful  application,  wsthoui^^tting 
any  thing  by  rote»  oi  the  preTious  tludy  4r  knowirtdgei  of  the^mtmar 
of  their  own  or  any  other  language,  is  to  be  able  to  pronoimioe^iMth 
propriety,  to  read^  and  traosiate,  and  to  hatre  Actually  ^iceM  fibd 
translate  the  whole  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Jobn  in»  French^  (ooifipviqba^- 
ing,  with  the  inflexions  of  the  verbs,  not  leas  than  ten  tbau«ntddWMnt 
words,)  in  ten  lessons  of  one  hour  each,  witli  a  con«ctn68s:o£^g«Bsiilna. 
tical  analysis,  and  a  precision  of  meaningf  wfaoUy  nnkoowo,  or  jsttetot 
never  attempted  in  the  schools/' 

Oh !  this  is  a  glorious  system  for  blockheads,  idlers,  shld 
ignoramuses  1  The  diferences  of  capacity^  of  genius^  4f  in- 
oustry^  of  attention,  are  now  to  be  fiar  ever  annihilated^!  ^ntiA^ 
with  regard  to  the  acquirement  of  language^  Mitbridartes  iaad 
the  admirable  Crichton  will  shrink  ktto  ndthingnesir  befiore 
an  infant  or  a  dotard,  who  has  Imt  studied  in  Mr.'Haii!»ltta's 
classes  1  His  pupils  are  *'  to  pronousee.  with*  proprietsf-^' 
MSihsk  is  to  judge  of  this  propriety  I  Mr«  Hateiltoni.'^HiWiMr'is 
to  pronounce  i  Mr.  Hamiltoo*  So  it  is  not  the^oooncmttbn 
of  a  Frenchman,  but  of  Mr.  Hamibon,  wUeh  bi»^p«dflbsk*e 
to  learn.  But^  snmoting.Mr.  Hamilton  ti>  be  as  TaniifHar 
jwitb.  English  and  French  as  was  ^e  fiuiious  Cfcamintid,''dbi  it 
l)e  expected  th^  be  enjoys  a  similar  knowledge  in  the4>tUier 
jour  modem  Eieropeaia  laagxKigas^  wbieh  be  aiidlrtdKb^Jto 
teach?  Gredat  Judaaes  AptUa.  PibbaMyy  boy^^r^'Mr. 
Hamilton  considers  the  acquirement  4ai  the  f/mtan^ifJSatak'fe^ 
Quliar  to  the /ctwatries^.  in  wbiah  tlie  dftfenentrlan^ttagdrf^e 
Itoai^bips  axB) spoken^  of  no  inpo^ta&tt^  if  si^  :die»fhcnnwikes 
every  language  of  Baropcr  a  pare  didieit  (irf/£mtiblui^TSen 
tea^  the^vosM  iv^rds  ase  toi  be  leamed  wntew^lioifs?  4hat 
i9,  sijEtaea  wordd  k  m&iutey  or  oaiehw^ovd  id  taAhei^'leadHban 
four  sewpds^  Nofw,  let^aiqfripsrsoncafeisiderithe'tiiMdtft^ykes 
to  priMiouDae  a^twetdy  aidb thCTt^to limitatel^^'wWi^pwIpipctj ^ 

6 
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tlwiftpogBitiFiaaiiii  wHlbe>|pvoitycI^  tlmi^eirbiiiQ^oifims  cims 
40  ^dbfttiii^thepericiGlalldttedy  mwt  be  highly^ifted  by  nature. 
*Bi»t^bi»  kaotalL;^ tb^isa  wofdft  me  to  be  ftomwa&di^  r^peated^ 
feotwdd.'temeinbered^  and  tbftt  ^  with  a  corv^tn^ro  of>  ^amma* 
ikml  wiiyaii,  tad  ^sb  piBctskm  of  meaniiie  and  eonstructi^i}, 
>uth«Uj&  ui>ka«wa;  or  at  least  nerer  alteambd  ia  tha  scboolr;" 
Mid  4jiat  by  ^votins  tkree  secoadsi  aad  a  nraetioa  to.  eaph  word. 
lids  really ^difl^ieiut  to  decide nrhether  the  boldiiess  of  the 
wwi^v,*0w  tbo  sappcsed  ereduUty  of  the  Feader,  ought  moj^e  jto 

Mr.  Hamiltoa  thea  goes  oq  to  mention  the  progress  to  be 
iMido  kk  Ae  subfieqaeat  lessons  ^  they  are  tuti^h  in  the  same 
at^; .  but,  if  he  caa  induce  his  readers  to  believe  th^  po&»- 
sibility  of  this  progress  in  the  first  ten  lessoBS^  it  will  be  very 
(^^y  U>  produce  th?  same  effect;  with  regard  to  the  others. 
^<  f<  Mr*  Hamitooii  begs  to  httKe  It  distkittly  iiiid«fst«odi  tfaat  grataifiar 
Js^aa^tivitb  tte  first  w4>i!d  of  the  htvgoftge  ppofessed  t&  be  taught; 
«attd  tinrtfae  pupil  is  perifeettd  by  gramnifir  only,  as  the  sole  means 
by  i»faioh  it  18  poUible  to  coanmuiueate  a  cortfct  koowledge  of  aay  Ito* 
•goage;  but  no  grammar  is  put  into  the  baads  bf  ^e  pupil  tilt  he  id  nU 
teadyi  a  practical  gvaimaarian.  He  gets  not  its  rules  by  fote ;  they  are 
addocfliaed  to  his  understanding  by  practical  demonstration  aod  familiar 
ttianples  only^  and  are  retained  with  a  facility  luid  certainty,  of  which 
the  mode  of  getting  by  heart,  or  studying  written  rules,  can  furnish 
q^ither  example  nor  idea," 

This  certainly  appears  very  plaieible.  No  one  will  d^y 
^  propriety  of  iiiMlerstaadin|^  the  rules  of  gramitiar^  6t  tiie 
advantage  of  ^mmar,  as  indispensably  necessary  to  obtMn  a 
connect  knowledge  of  a  language ;  but  certainly  we  caimot 
adncdkti  tlMit  a  safhcient  knowledge  of  grammar  can  beaequit*ed 
by  the  mef e  vi'savace  explaiiations  of  a  mostei^.t  The  pupil 
mmf  undcr^cmd  the  rules,  but  can  he  rem&nb^r  them  with 
thair, exeeptiMis,  in:  such  a  manner  as  t^  appfy  Aemririlh 
^eiltty  and  eonrectness?  Sttpposiiig  a  pupil  to^  fi^et  the 
JTi^es.  laid  ddwn  by  his  instructor  durtng>  the  Ic^son^  (ahd  we 
believe  nothiiig  is  more  conmiioa,)  ta  whom  t)P  ta  wW^i&he 
to  bare  recourse?  To  his  master  1  Certainly  not^  aecording 
Xo  Mr.  H/s  system^  to  such  an  engine  of  felly  as  ^gtafnmar. 
We  will  put  it  to  Mr.H.'s  own  knowledge  of  the  diUcuIty 
.frhichperscmspf  matured  yeara^  who^  it  amybeeuppos^give 
;^U  necessary  fUtoition  to  tl^  inalruptioiiff  m  a  teacher,  find  in 
tendembering  those  rriesy  to  say  whether  he  thinks  it  possible 
At  ehiidsi^^:  who  doinot  possess  Apisanie  mefttaladraiMa^s, 
>  l#  iKtalie  the^  imprdyemetit  h^  promisesrj  If  heamaiMr^tdto- 
.didlyy  itnlttflt  be  fai<ihe:>ttegal]%^j  Jfr.H.  avails  *Uttiself  of 
^thce  tphrase  ^^by'  v&k^j^  atH^oda^  of-  eaaiv^ion  pittttctd^ly 
p«ipi)lmr|W«lkadleifi^)jMd  imkai^  a  vei^  agrceaUe 
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Yeil  over  those  things,  wlifeh  milist'apfiear  fkiii^jtf^i^^lfeiia^ 
He  raises  a  pliantom,'  and'  then  he  exeHs  WU  hte^^^^tgt^al^ 
powers  in  orderto  Idy  h.  'Who  eter  eont'endfed^  iti*(a¥oih?^^f^ 
the  present  system  of  education,  that, "  Mtting  by  heart,"  i<tiie^ 
will  be  sufficient  to  giv^  a  oori^ot  knowledge  of  My  laligiifai|ge  ^ 
What  school,  which  has  any  prelensitoa  ioiht^i\HB^otiBiif;6oAf 
one,  ever  pursued  such  a  metnod  ?*  If  Mn  IknililUm'^  kuow^^H 
ledffe  of  the  schools  of  £ng^land  only  ;f  xtend3  tO;  auch.  ^eptn- 
blishments,  we  wonder  not;  but  such  an  acquainfan^ci^,  surel}r»|\ 
does  not  entitle  him  to  make  sp  wide,  and  so  sij^eeping:  ^:r^fr\ 
mark.  '     "  -  h  •»: 

.   Mr.  Hamilton,  after  remarking  that  he  does  not  iaitt€tpd  ta\ 
account  theoretically  for  the  beneficial  effects  of  his^ysteip,ie;a.yi$^ 
thus  much  he  will  assert^  that—"  The  present  system  of  tiiitiQqf 
throughout  the  civilized  world  is  so  essentially  vicious,  ia.f^hf  j. 
primary  schools,  that,  whatever  bathe  talent  and  iotegrijty^^itbf^-. 
teacher,  (and  no  professipn  can  boast  a  greater  ni^^  >.^C| 
either,)  very  little  instruction  is,  or  can  be  communficatediim, 
them.**    Now,  really  this  is  one  of  the  boldest  assertions  wit^ 
which  the  public  has  been  honoured  for  some  time.     If  Mr»  H», 
had  confined  his  proposition  to  the  limits  of  his  own  know*- 
ledge  or  experience,  no  person  would  have  blamed  him>  be- 
cause ulira  posse  non  est  esse;  but  to  tell  us  that  "  t|ie  pres^efit 
system  of  tuition  throughout  the  civilized  world  is  so  essentially 
vicious,"  that  auch  poor  effects  can  be  found  resulting  from  it 
is  to  make  a  proposition  to  which  no  one  can  accede,     Perhstpsi 
Mr.H.  doubts  that  there  ever  was  such  a  being  in  existence  ais.^ai . 
scholar,  either  in  this  country  or  in  any  other.     If  so,  we  can 
carry  the  argument  no  further:  but,  if  he  will  admit  tHat^ 
such  ail  ajumal  has  existed,  then  it  is  to  this  very  vix^us^ 
system  of  tuition   that  his  attainments  must  be  attribute4^. 
Nor  let  Mr.  Hamilton  imagine*  that  the   phrase  ^^  primary, 
schools"  will  alter  the  case,  since  it  is  in  those  **  p^ini^ry  . 
schools"  that  the  foundations  of  a  good  education  afetrlaiji^! 
and,  if  they  are  weak,  however  splendid  the  supei^tructur^ 
subsequently  erected,  the  whole  will  be  but  tottering,       j  *    ^i^ 

"'Kc  primat^  object  of  these  rnstitutions,  if  that  object  be  lo  teack,  ' 
is  entirely ^lost  sight  of:  the  pupii  is  wrdtrtd  to  fearii,  and  too  f^e«- 
qucntly  pnnishEill,' without  measure  or  mercy,  for  not  iearnhtg  :'1i^l'^ 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  entering  school  till  his  edut!aiibiri:i'¥4iat'^ 
is  called  .con^pJet^,ht^i5^a«g;^^li^<^  'l*^ 

,  What  does  Mr.  Hatoilton  ^ean  by  f^^  he  is  tqugMnt^jn^i 
wliich  /words  he  takes  care  to  mark  in  italics!     \Doea|^j|p,f 
mean^  that  boys  are  obliged  merely  to  get  by  heart,  and^no 
es^plknitidn  given  them^f  What  i^  so  feaiiiea  f-^<)t^S6&  *^^ 
complahiHlkt  boys  should  1)e  t^bllfe^d  to  kttriitf  feibwh^  W' 
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any  ^^^runaaBer  ihm  hf  Ihtfining  to  tbeir' master's  voice? 
If,  thj^., fanner  be  bi« ; meabin^i  Mr^  H. .is  miBtaken;  if  the 
laUQr,vW<e  Qonfi^h^  hiai  wishes  iropi^ctiGable  for  reasons  above 

'^'3^iuiliele«m9,  by  hh  dmost  uitsided  eftbrts,  in  eiglit  or  ten  years,^ 
Mlikat  Bi%bt  be  ciitDimuiueiitf e<l  to  iitm,'  witb  deiight  to  pupil  and  teacher, 
it*  i»  >nadiuy  osdiiiliB; upon  ;t(i&  UamiltoailkU  lystem.- '' 

'^Rfis^'desrcription  ofMi*.  ^/s/  system  reminds  us  of  the  won- 
dei^'  6f  the  Peake,^^the  ftirther  We  go,  the  more  we  are 
a^6rfished;  It  is,  in  fact,  to  tell  us,  that  a  boy  of  eight  years 
and  ten  months  shall,  throuffh  the  medium  of  Mr.  H.'s  system, 
baVe  learned  as  much  asl  a  boy  of  eighteen,  according  to  the* 
present  mode  adopted  i  or,  in  other  words,  that  Mr.  H.  un- 
dertakes to  fit  young  gentlemen  for  either  of  the  universities 
at' 'the  age  of  eight  years  and  ten  months.  Mr.  Hamilton 
catin6t  here  complain^  that  we  have  taken  an  unfair  age  at 
which  this  improvement  is  to  be  expected ;  for  h^  has  already 
t^^td  lis,  that  ^^ladies  and  gentletnen  of  sixty  and  upwards, 
atiij  fchlldren  of  eight  years,  and  even  younger,  the  parent 
add  the  child  seated  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  classes  on  the  same 
behch,  found  the  instruction  equally  fitted  to  the  age  and 
capacity  of  each." 

'Mr.  *H.  then  makes  anotlif^r  of  his  general  assertions,  as 
t5  the  badtiess  of  the  present  mode  of  education,  and  pro- 
ceeds: "The  trash  which,  under  the  name  of  grammar, 
occupies  several  of  our  most  precious  years,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  all  useful  knoM'ledge,  is  never  known  by  the 
piipil,  and  generally  totally  misunderstood  by  the  master," 
Vliiki  are  the  grammai*s  to  which  he  refers  ?  What  is  this 
"'ti^shr'*  And  how  can  Mr,  Ilamitton  say,  that  several  of 
oiit  ihost  useful  years  are  thus  occupied,  to  the  ulter  exclusion 
of  all  Useful  knowledge.  But,  if  Mr»  H.  here  affects  to 
speak  from  his  own  personal  knowledi^e,  how  can  he  with 
such  philosophical  coolness  state,  that  it  is  **  generally  totally 
rohiindfersto6d  by  the  master?"  The  masters,  under  whom 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  studied,  may  have  been  of  this  description, 
but  $^ely  this  does  not  authorize  him  to  amke  such  an 
ass^t^n.*  Let  him  look  a  Uttle  at  the  fardel  with  which 
hisiawn.ab^ulder^s^burdoBedy'.beaidetiiat  which  he  sees  upon 
his  Heigbboiitr's..*  '  -        .  .  *  -  ,     . 

"There  are  at  this  moment  :5€K>;00f)'i>oy^  and  girl^l,  frdtn  7  to  13, 
studviu^izrammar  in  these  United  Kingdoms^  and  ^ot  one  woi^d.beable 
to  oar^e,  at  atiiilySfe,  many  of  the  most  simpfe  phrases  of  iheir  mother 

to^u€,'*'^^      \"  :'    '  " '  "  '■*;  ;  "..''.. 

*'^'hicit^erum  C^^  tta?  It^f.^  H.  examined ,  this .  half* 

m^i|upi^'^of  c^ildrep^^^  9rd^r  to  discover  their  gross  ignorance? 
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If  ii0  IMT  flot^  tb^  pi\>^i(ibii  h  mBy  6f  a^'«aliii^1iat#«^'te^ 

catiMf '  «Vd]d '  cdmiAimenHtig'  him  dH  'ike  iti^ttflV  ^atti^^ 
industry  fce  has  didplaTed,  in  thus  sel^iring^  every  diildltl  i^€(; 
dtfevent  si^oohi  be  faas  examined,  iirho  iTas  so  (albettlttbiy^' 
defeietit  We  iriil  however  vientcire  to  iisfier^  Iftit  ihte^ 
schools  to  wbkh  Mb  attention  has  been  direeted,  iii  tiiiikibjr 
thi»  extraordinary  discovery,  have  beea  very  little  fetip^t&r' 
ta charity-schools;  and^ftey  aire  certainly  not  the  spcfCTfesi^Bf 
est^bli^ments  which  ought  to  serV^  as  a  orit^oh  6f^tl(i^^' 
present  mode  of  education.  ^  i 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  spealcs  of  the  hcts,  which'  be  cktf 
brini;  forward  to  attest  the  statements  be  has  made.  1^hbs4$ 
we  shall  hereafter  examine.  >  He  then  remarks--^  ^ 

'*lt  will  be  evident  to  every  msn  fvhn  witiksses  the  first  lectutt^ 
or  le8sen,that,  if  the  object  of  stu^y  be  to  attaiq  the  knowledge  oi 
wards  snd  their  meaning,  that  mode,  which  presents  these  wordi  wiib 
their  meaning  afiixed  to  the  eye  of  the  papil.  at  the  same  monoent  thai 
h^,  hears  Ihem  distinctly  pronounced,  must  iropiess  them  on  1^ 
memory  in  a  manner  immeasui^biy  superior  to  the  fugitive' akid 
unce^rt^jn  ide^  he  c^^ald  derive  from  a  dictionary ;  while,  at  the  saaie 
fiote,  lie  escapes  the  disgusting  and  unavailing  drudgery  of  it.'^    ' 

Here  we  beg:  leave  to  difier  from  Mr.  Hamilton  altoget^r. 
We  would  appeal  to  any  persons,  who  have  learned  the 
meaning -of  words  from  the  mouth  of  their  master,  and  wlio 
baive  also  sought  their  meaning  in  a  dictionary.  We  would 
asfe  them  %);^hether  the  former  are  not  soon  forgotten,  while 
tb^  lattar  remain  long  engraven  on  the  memory  ?  That  the 
ai^prwerwoidd  be  in  the  affirmative,  we  have  no  doiibt.  Th^ 
rtfasonof  tlmis  obvious.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  may  o# 
may  not  be  attentive  to  the  master;  but  in  the  other  the 
exeitioiitof  fesd^ing  in  the  dictionary,  awakens  all  lis  obse|S- 
vatibn..  It  is troe,  there  may  be  what  Mr.  H.  callp-*^dis^ 
fftistiiig^  drudgery/'  but  it  is  certainly  not  *'  unavailing  f 
for  the. memory  is  far  better  impressed  by  the  latter  metfiod 
tha»ib}a:tfae  fcjrmer^  which  may  properly  be  called  ^Ibgitive^ 
and  imcertain*" 

^The 'Roman  chiMren  spofce  and  wrote  the  Latin  language  at  ^ht 
years  okl^'uith  iso^ftectneds  aiid  facility  ;  pur  chfldren  cb  the  sameal 
£tiglish';:hatv  after  five  years'  study  of  Latin,  there  often  r^aiiutis  in  thJI^ 
uQhappjjfstarienti  little  more  than  an  invincible  atitipatfay  to  every  tbi0§^ 
thaetH«iVQarft  of  literature;  the  natural  result  of  the  antmtul^t  aod 
prfp^t«mus  f9ode  in  which  ihe  pupil  i&|)ret^ded  to  be  tailgMc'' 

This  probably  appears  a  very  clear  and  conclusive  pr6|i0^ 
siition  to  Mr.  Hamitlon^s  hiind,  b«itt>ur  weak  nnderstradkr]^ 
cannot  trace  the  various  syllogisms  on  whtdi,  we  jaredun^i!, ' 
sorites  id  formed.     How  the  ftct  of  Eomith  lit|d  Bnl' 
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pq^^^t^qdq  o^  te^jQff.LAtia  m  ik^  EMgliah  nchwih  itflmd* 
WQ,«Q2g»nqt  l^rA^y^*;  >b^  »iw  observ^cm  might  barflMMie 
oC,  Chifm^i^  ^ii3€rity  or  rb;  6f  the  Oriental  kunsuag^. 
Th^  aoQ^  boy9  of  thirteen  may  Mye  an  antipathy  ta  l^tfai 
afi^^^ve  )(ears'  study,  or  that  soma  hoys  may  be  unproperly' 
taiiight,  4^  that  there  may  be  some  bad  school  in  the  Umted 
Kiifgdom^  no  pne  will  deny;   but  thaft  does  not  certainly 

Si:c>Y#,  ^h^t  the  preuseut  system  is  jo  miseraUy  defective  a« 
fr.  H.  represents;     or  that  the  dislike  which  idlers  may 
ba^e,  for;  s^y^  is  to^  be  attributed  to  that  cauae^ 

^f  AtfUdoH^  in  tbe  attfiininent  of  a  fore^n  lafiguage,  is  ad  a  child 
with  regard  to  iu  o«itn  hmguf^ ;  wDlrds,  and  their  meaakigy  are  first 
to  be^  acquired,  and  not  the  Jaws  by  which  thjese  words  are  conoectied; 
aiid  jyf  his  positiQR  werq  tbe  same^  if  Ihe  means  were  only  equal,  his 
pr^gi:es9  ^oAiId  surely  be  superior*  bat  the  contrary  is  confetssediy  the 

vHe^e  we  must  disagree  with  Mr«  Hamilton.    The  peraon 

widking  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  is  by  no  means  in  the 

samm  relative  sttuatien  as  a  child  to  his  own.     In  the  lattbr 

case^  the  mind  i»  free  from  any*  ideas,  and  therefore  wbatevel* 

ar^  ,pi*eseHted  to  it»  enter  with  the  greatest  fkeility;  bn^  ia 

the  former^  it  is  different :  the  mind  has  already  been  stored 

with  the  ideas  of  one  language,  and  therefore  tbe  introduce* 

tipn  of  anpther  must  inevitably  cause  great  difficulties,  from 

the  opposition  of  the  old  to  the  new.    From  the  a<^(}oiremeidr 

of  ofie  language,  the  rules  of  the  grammar  of  that  language 

uHiat  have  been  learned,  or  the  student's  knowledge  is  very 

limited,.    These  rules  point  oat  a  particular  form^tidn  and 

arrangement  of  sentence,  and  a  peculiarity  of  ctmcord.     Nowy 

wbeu  be.  comes  to  learn  another  language,  if  any  difference 

esii^  between  his  m^other  tongue,  or  the  Srst  langua|^e  he  h^ 

acquired,  and  the  one  of  which  he  wishes  to  render  hiaraelf 

m^le^  in  the  formaJtion  and  arrangement  of  sentences,  0P  in 

thjQ  peculiarity  of  sounds,  how  can  he  comprehend,  muoh  more 

learn,  that  language,  without  being  first  acquainted  with^  its 

^m,iy^r?^    For  instance,  how  can  the  native  of  this  or  any 

n^gbJ;ioMiiing  country  comprehend  the  agreement, of  a  Greefa 

n^^r.pl^i^^  with  a. verb  singular?    This.  isc#iitrai«y  to  all 

tb^^f  i;iWples  of  comaord^  he  knows,  between  the  nomin^ire 

d^  tbe  i9ie*b;  UiA,  therefore,  unk«8  he  is  previoudy  made 

acquaintCid)  vidi>tbef  grammar,  tm  wbicfa  tiiis  cireumateoiee 

mr^tk^Qiapd^b^  cannot  undersland  it 

Jit|iK,,l^amiU9^  «»npli4es  ooi  the  above  principle,  and  then 

pji{f^  m^^b^.^propfe  4)f  the  suooesshe  has  met  wkb  in  London. 

t^b)f^{}|re^Wl^g)9d»i  aocban  ijigeniona  manner,  that  at  first 
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view  one  woaU  be  led  to  imagine  we  had  furnished  a  com- 
pete answer  to  all  obje<^tions.  He  produces  a'certificate  fi-om 
fifteCTi  gentlemen,  who  bad  made  the  jprogress  promised  in  ten 
lessons;  and  also  a  report  of  an  examination,  whicli  took 
place  in  presence  of  Dr.  Herdman  and  other  persons.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  certificate,  from  the  same  fifteen  gentle- 
men, acknowledging  their  satisfaction  at  the  adTancement 
made  in  the  second  section.  This  certainly  appears  very 
candid.  But,  since  these  fifteeii  gentlemen  were  so  pleased 
with  Mr.  Hamilton's  exertions  during  the  first  two  sections, 
it  b  strange  they  did  not  proceed  to  the  third  and  fourth. 
And,  if  they  proceeded  to  the  third  and  fourth,  it  is  still  more 
strange  that,  since  they  could  give  the  certificate  of  the  first 
and  second,  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  give  a  certificate  of 
the  third  and  fourth.  These  certificates  relate  only  to  the 
French  language.  Mr.  Hamilton^  teaches  seven.  Strange, 
that  no  pupils  in  the  other  six  should  have  been  obtained  by 
Mr.  Hamilton;  and,  if  such  persons  have  been  obtained, still 
more  strange  that  they  should  refuse,  or  at  least  not  pay,  the 
tribute  due  to  his  great  exertions.  The  first  and  third  cer- 
tificates are  by  the  fifteen  gentlemen  themselves,  and  'they 
express  satisfection  at  their  improvement.  We  wish  not  to 
make  any  remark  on  these  gentlemen's  talents ;  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  made  as  much  improvement  as  the  system,  by 
which  they  were  taught,  would  permit;  but  this  we  will  say, 
that  a  pupil  himself  is  the  very  worst  person  in  the  world  to 
consult  as  to  his  progress.  His  opinion  will,  of  course,  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  during  the  first  ten  or  twenty  lestons, 
be  the  opinion  of  his  master.  This  master  is  Mr.  Hamilton  ; 
and  thus  we  have  these  gentlemen  employed  as  conduit-pipes, 
through  which  Mr.  Hamilton's  opinions  flow.  Then,  as  to 
the  exiimination  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  $rst  ten  lessons, 
before  Dr.  Herdman,  and  an  assembly  formed  for  the  purpose. 
The  language,  on  which  they  were  examined,  was  French. 
Was  there  any  native  of  France  present?  If  there  was,  it 
has  not  been  mentioned.  And,  if  there  was.  would  Mr. 
Hamilton  have  omitted  to  mention  it  ?  We  think  not.  So 
that,  whether  the  accent  with  which  the  words  were  pro- 
nounced was  as  they  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Frenchman,  or 
merely  as  they  ought  in  the  opinion  of  an  Englishman,  we  are 
not  informed.  That  the  latter  was  the  &ct,  is  much  more 
probable  than  the  former.  Pronunciation  may  be  of  no  im- 
portance in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Hamiltpn,  and  therefore  it 
IS  most  likely  that  the  inscription  to  be  found  on  the  seccmd 
volume  of  Chambaud's  Dictionary,  will  be,  according  to  hini, 
the  proper  object  of  his  pupils'  attention ;  namely,  ^^Engiish 
—French."    But  take  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  th^mselTes 
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oh^their  mogress  in  the  first  and  8e;^nd  sections^  it  is  but  the 
opinion  fi>i*fned  by  pc^ons  of  their  own  talents;  and/  there- 
fore, it  Mr.  Hamilton's  intention  really  was  to  give  the  con- 
YiQcing  proofs  he  professes,  he  miist  produce  something  better 
worthy  of  the  name. 

*Mr,  Hamilton  comn^npes,  his -4ppea/ by  informing  us  that 
the  number  of  pupils  under  his  tuitipn,  and  that  of  nis  part- 
ners, exceeds  one  thousand ;  and  thus  proceeds  :-t- 

"  No  reclamation,  no  cdmplaint  has  hitherto  been  heard  of  on  the 
(iart  of  the  pupils ;  no  instance  of  failure  pomted  out  by  the  host  of 
epemies  its  suecess  has  created.'' 

This,,  we  submit,  is  no  proof  of  the  system  producing 
all  the  benefits  represented.  Those  who  have  become  his 
pu{)ils,  for  the  reasons  we  have  before  remarked,  will  not,  for 
a  considerable  time,  be  aware  of  their  deficiency,  in  the  par- 
ticular language  they  are  endeavouring  to  learn.  And,  when 
they  have  discovered  that  their  progress  is  not  what  they 
inight  fairly  have  expects  from  the  promises  held  out  to 
ibern,  something  like  shame  at  having  b\een  duped,  would: 
prevent  the  acknowledgment.  And  if  not  that  feeling,  a  care- 
lesaness  to  make  the  fact  known  to  the  public,  would  have  a 
similar  effect.  We  hope  Mr.  Hamilton  will  not  consider  us 
among"  the  number  of  his  enemies :  for,  we  iL^sure  him,  that 
we  have  no  feeling  towards  him  inimical  to  his  interests.  If 
ibe  pr^^ress  he  promises  is  founded  in  reality,  let  Mr.  Ha-^ 
mil  ton  bring  forward'  good  proofs,  and  such  as  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  satisfactory,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  ap- 
plaud him  as  he  deserves.  ' 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  professes  his  intention  to  answer  some 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  him  by  bis  op- 
ponents. The  works  of  the  latter  we  have  not  seen^  and, 
therefore,  cannot  judge  of  their  merits ;  but  this  we  can  very 
clearly  perceive,  that  Mr.  H.  has,  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  a 
special  pleader,  avoided  the  main  objections,  and  availed  him- 
self of  a  few  verbal  inaccuracies  only,  on  which  he  has  formed 
his  main  arguments. 

Mr.  Hamilton  observes,  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
places  in  which  his  system  has  been  introduced,  ^^  Cambridge, 
with  a  liberality  as  h<mourable  to  herself  as  to  the  system,  has 
permitted  its  introduction  for  the  modern  languages;  several 
French  and  Germain  classes  are  now  in  activity  among  the 
memberd  of  that  University,  and  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
adoipted  for  the  learned  languages  also,  had  instruction  in 
those  language  been  needed  there.*'  How  is  it  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  not  given  us  some  proof  of  the  public  acknow- 
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ledgroent  oa  the  part  of  the  UniTersity  of.  the  excelieace  of  fai» 
system  ?  Surely  it  must  be  more  impetrtant  for  Mr.  Hamilton V 
iaterests  and  &me,  that  he  should  print  an  acknowledgment 
from  so  high  a  literary  body,  than  the  certificate  of  fifteen 
unknoTDns  who  have  taken  ten  lessons. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  statenient  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
system,  and  his  appeal;  and>  as  fiir  as  we  were  able,  have 
avoided  being  entangled  in  the  labyrinths  which  his  ingenuity 
had  formed.    The  skill  he  has  displayed  in  mingling  good 

Premises  with  fallacious  conclusions,  has  rendered  it  very 
iflicult  to  answer  some  parts  of  his  exposition.  The  two 
main  principles  on  whicn  this  system  is  founded,  if  we 
understand  his  own  words,  seem  to  be  explanation  and 
rej^etition.  That  explanation  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
place  the  pupil  fully  io  possession  of  those  canons  which 
are  to  guide  him  in  the  acquirement  of  a  language,  we 
shall  acknowledge ;  but  that  explanation  can  so  imprint  those 
^anons  on  his  mind,  that  setting  by  heart  will  become  un- 
necessary, we  shall  certainly  deny.  That  repetition^  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  may  be  necessary  to  give  »the  pupil  a 
proper  knowledge  of  pronunciation,  we  will  not  dispute;  but 
that  a  Dictionary  will  thus  be  rendered  unnecessary,,  we  can 
by  no  means  admit.  These  appear  the  main  questions  at 
^ue.  Mr.  Hamilton's  reasoning,  as  we  find  it  in  the  state- 
ment here  referredi  to,  does  not  satisfy  our  minds  of  the 
soundness  of  bis  view;  but  possibly,  in  some  others  of  his 
wojrks,  we  shall  discover  more  weighty  arguments^  and,  on  a 
futuire  occasion,  we  shall  endeavour  to  examine  them*  At 
present,  however,  our  limits  will  not  permit  it.  .t 


A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the  Usury  Laws;  with  Dis^ 
quisiiions  [on  the  Arguments  adduced  against  them  6y  Mr, 
Bent  ham  ofld  other  Writers;  and  a  Review  of  the  Authorities 
in  their /(pour  >     By  Robert  Maugham. — London^  JLonssM» 

:  and  Co.  IS2L 

'tkB  public  attentioii  has  been  for  some  years  past  attracted  to 
the  laws  regulating  the  interest  pf  money,  as  well  by  the 
publications  of  Mr.  Bentham  a^d  others,  as  by  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  procure 
their  abolition  or  modidcation.  The  subject  is  confessed  by 
all  parties,  to  be  one  of  great  practical  importance ;  and  while, 
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on  the  pne  hand,  the  fott^  of  retaining  dn  obsolete  system  of 
law  has  been  strongW  dwelt  upon,  the  possible  evils  of  incon^ 
siderate  and  hasty  legidation  ha?6  been  urged  with  equal 
zeal  upon  the  other. 

The  laws  of  usury  have  ui^ergone^  several  changes.  A 
brief  historical  sketch  of  these  is  given  in  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us« 

^'  Before  the  specific  provisions  by  statute,  the  laws  relating  to  usury 
wefc  entirely  prohibitary>  and  confined  to  its  punishment,  either  cano- 
uicaily  as  a  sln^  or  oiviliy  as  a  crime.  The  elects  of  a  usurer,  after  hb 
death,  according  to  the  anciept  iaw^  belosged  to  the  kiog»  InquisU 
tioas  were  held  upon  persons  dying  in  this  offence  y  iind^  if  the  fact 
was  proved,  the  personal  effects  were  reived,  the  heir  was  disinherited, 
and  the  land  reverted  to  the  feudal  lard>  Refonnaticm  and  penitence 
however,  saved  the  culprit's  property  i  9»d  it  was  only  when  he  died 
an  usurer  that  his  effects  could  be  confiscated.  (Glan.  Ub^  vU.  l6.) 

'*  By  the  Statute  of  Merton,  (20  Henry  III.  chap.  5,)  usury  was 
piit  under  particular  restraint  in  favour  of  minors.  lit  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  by  the  S^tatute  de  Jndaismo,  all  usury  was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. There  were  three  Acts  also  passed  during  the  time  of  Henry 
TII.V  hi  which  the  term  'usur^'  is  applied  to  all  loans  upon  interest,  and 
prohibited  under  certain  penalties. 

'*  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  srxtcfenth  cientury,  such  was  the  state  <^ 
the  law  of  England  on  this  subject.^ 

*'  Uk  this  early  stage  of  our  national  cooimerce,  in'  the  37th  year  of 
King  Henry  VUL,  an  Act  was  passed,  by  which  interest  was  per* 
mitted  at  ten  percent.  At  th^  Cime  both*  nrnnufi^titrer  and  trade 
were  comparatively  in  theii  infancy,  and  the  difficulties  and  hazard 
which  accompanied  their  operations  naturally  enhanced  the  amount  of 
profit,  and  we  find  that  tlie  legal  rate  of  interest  was;  correlative." 

*' Though  the  taking  of  ititerest  was  entirely  forbidden  by  the  5th 
and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  again  legalized  by  the  13th  of  Elizabeth, 
and  limited  to  ten  per  cent. 

«*  In  the  year  l624,  (just  two  hundred  years  ago,)  the  interest  was 
reduced  to  eii^ht  per  cent,  by  the  statute  of  21  James  I.;  and  this 
reduction,  being  about  eighty  years  after  the  Act  of  Henry  VIH.,  ap- 
piears  to  have  corresponded  with  the  progressive  prices  of  commercial 
acfd  kiDided  property. 

^  We  then  pass  to  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  in  the  year  \66l.  In  the 
in^mediate  period,  6f  thirty-s^ven  years  only,  Great  Britain  had  ac- 
quired several  colonial  possessions,  and  her  commertflal  capital  had 
iiu^reased  with  rapid  steps.  The  rate  of  profit  had  naturally  fallen,  and 
usance  was  liitiited  to  six  per  cent. 

"  In  the  ^ear  1714,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty4hree  years,-  when  capital 
was  stiU  further  extended,  and  profitil  still  further  reduced,  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  was  fixed,  by  the  12  th  of  Anne,  at  five  percent,,  the 
amount  at  which  it  has  ever  since  remained/' 

/  The  at^hor  of  the  present  publication  is  an  advocate  for 
the  continuance  of  the  laws.    Afler  some  preliminary  obseir* 
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vations,  he  prode^s  to  enquire  into  their  principles  and 
reasons ;  and  he  argues  that  they  tend  to  the  encouragement 
of  industry ;  that  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  secures  property 
from  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  in  value ;  that  borrowing,  in 
general,  is  an  evil ;  and  that  the  laws  are  in  truth  calculated 
to  benefit  the  lender  as  well  as  the  borrower,  because 
they  withdraw  the  temptation  to  lend  money  on  insecure 
contracts. 

-  **  It  seems  to  be  assumed,  that,  as  the  facilities  to  borrow,  and  the 
temptations  to  lend,  will  eucourage  speculation  and  increase  trade,  so 
the  community  must  necessarily  be  benefited.  But  the  guantity  of 
trade  is  not  the  criterion  of  permanent  advantage,  or  of  durable 
wealth.  One  cannot,  indeed,  but  suspect,  that  there  is  some  mistake 
ki  supposing  that  we  shall  derive  advantage  in  proportion  as  one  class 
of  society  encounters  risk,  and  the  other  runs  In  debt  I" 

The  author  goes  on  to  maintain  the  justice  and  expediency 
of  the  laws,  on  the  ground  of  the  diflJerence  between  money 
and  other  species  of  property.    That  the  value  of  money  is 
merely  conventional;  that  it  is  only  the  representative  of 
wealth,  as  paper-monejr  is  the  representative  of  coin ;  that  it 
is  imperishable;  that  its  value. is  comparatively  immutable, 
and  tnat  there  is  little  risk  or  speculation  in  dealing  in  it ; 
that  security  is  given  for  the  return  of  money,  which  is  not 
usually  the  case  in  the  loan  of  other  property ;  that  dealing 
in  money  partakes  of  the  evils  of  monopoly,  it  not  being  a 
production  common  to  mankind,  or,  like  other  articles  of 
property,  capable  by  industry  of  increase;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, they  who  hold  it,  if  unrestrained  by  law,  are  enabled 
to  dictate  terms  to  those  who  want  it.     An  historical  view  of 
the  subject  succeeds ;  and  the  author  contends,  that  the  laws 
against  usury  have  kept  exact  pace  with  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety and  the  general  state  of  its  aflbirs,  and  that  five  per  cent., 
the  present  maximum^  is  in  fact  more  than  the  farmer,  nnanu- 
facturer,  or  merchant,  can  afford^ to  pay  out  of  the  existing 
rate  of  profit.    The  sixth  section  commences  a  review  of  tl^ 
arguments  against  the  laws,   and,  among  others,  those  of 
Mr.  Bentham ;   and  seven  succeeding  sections  are  similarly 
occupied.     Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  .dis- 
cussion, throughout  which  the  objections  to  the  laws  are  stated 
with  great  ingenuity  .on  one  side,  and  combated  with  an  equal 
degree  on  the  other.     For  the  valuable  lights  to  be  obtained 
from  such  a  discussion  of  this  important  question,  we  miist 
refer  the  readers  to  the  work  itself;  engaging  that  they  will 
find  much  perspicuous  reasoning,    and  much   happy  illus- 
tration. 

Three  sections  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal authorities  iVi/awwrof  the  laws:  Grotius,  Puffendor^ 
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Vattel,  Bacon,  Blackstone,  Paley,  and  Adam  Smith.     The 
author  observes : — 

*'  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  eminent  writers  on  the  principles 
of  morality  and  the  law  of  nations  should,  in  ^n^  respect,  question  the 
justice  or  policy  of  restraining,  within  certain  prescribed  bounds,  the 
rate  of  interest.  It  cannot  be  !«upposed  that  (he  point  did  not  occur  to 
their  minds,  or  was  not  sufficiently  brought  before  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  discuss  the  very  principles  and  foundation  of  the  law." 

Grotius  maintains,  that,  though  allowing  a  compensation  to 
be  ipade  for  the  use  of  money  be  not  repugnant  to  natural  or 
revealed  law,  yet,  where  the  recompence  exceeds  what  is 
reasonable,  it  becomes  an  act  of  extortion  and  oppression. 
Purffendorf^  after  adverting  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  admits,  that  as  money  is  now  borrowed  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose  than  any  provided  for  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Pentateucn,  namely,  to  increase!  and  improve  the  wealth  of 
the  borrower,  it  is  reasonable  that  he  should  allow  to  the 
lender  some  share  of  the  gain;  but  he  notices,  among  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  to  justify  the  taking  of  interest, 
that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  bound  fixed  by  the  law.  Vattel 
does  not  write  expressly  upon  the  subject  of  usury,  but  re- 
gards immoderate  gain  as  an  offence  against  the  law  of  natur^. 
Bacon  is  in  favour  of  a  moderate  restriction  of  interest ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  lon^  before  it  was  established  by  law, 
this  great  man  was  of  opinion  that  five  percent,  should  be  the 
legal  interest  in  general.  Blackstone  is  opposed. to  the  pen* 
mission  of  exorbitant  interest,  although  he  combats  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sinfulness  of  usury:  in  opposing  the  latter  opinion, 
he  says,  that  ^^  to  demand  au  exorbitant  price  is  equally  con- 
trary to  conscience  for  the  loan  of  a  horse,  or  the  loan  of  a 
sum  of  money ;  but  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  the  temporary 
inconvenience  which  the  owner  may  feel  by  the  want  of  it, 
and  for  the  hazard  of  losing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral 
In  the  one  case  than  it  is  in  the  other."  Mr.  Bentham  takes 
advs^ntage  of  this,  to  contend,  that  the  hiring  of  money,  and  thp 
hiring  of  horses,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  This 
is  opposed  by  Mr.  Maugham. 

**  With  submission  to  Mr,  Bentham,  he  does  not  fairly  apprehend 
the  argument  of  the  late  learned  Judge,  and  neither  njoets  nor  refutes 
it.  The  point  is  plainly  this :  If  an  ordinary  horse,  in  the  usual  course 
of  business,  ina^  be  hired  for  half-a-guinea,  it  would  be  an  extortion  to 
charge  a  man  twice  or  thrice  that  amomit,  who  wanted  it  upon,  a  press- 
ing occasion  of  life  or  death,  or  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  custo- 
mary rate  of  hiring.  Every  honest  man  would  object  to  such  au  act, 
and  consider  it  as  improper  and  unjust.  Ndw,  the  lending  of  a  sum  of 
money  at  twice  or  thrice  (he  established  rate,  under  circumstances  of 
distress  or  ignordnce,  is  piecisel^  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  hors^i 
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80  far  as  moral  justice  is  concerned ;  and  ^ret  consistency  does  not  re- 
quire that  both  causes  should  be  subject  to  the  same  restraint,  beemup 
the  value  of  the  two  articles  are  not  alike,  and  not  equally  capable  c/t^' 
preciation.  There  is  no  variety  in  the  value  of  money.  One  bag  of  a 
hundred  sovereigns  is  as  good  as  another  bag  containing  the  same 
Qtimber ;  [it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  bad  sovereigns  are  lent !]  but 
all  horses  are  not  alike ;  they  are  different  in  prloe,  from  five  pounds 
to  as  many  hundredth  and  the  amount  of  hire  may  also  vary  In  a  con. 
siderable  degree,  though  not  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  tbe  only 
reason  for  tbe  vadatian  is,  that  horses  of  e^^traordinary  value  are  never 
lent  at  i^U. 

''  Mr.  Bentham  has  attempted  to  turn  into  ricjicMle  th^  cpin^rison 
of  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  loan  of  a  horse»  and  bias  taken 
the  trouble  to  furbish  a  PAlfOBT  upon  the  occasion.  By  a  little 
transposition  of  language,  and  substituting  the  selling  of  horses  for  the 
lending  of  money,  he  endeavours  to  reduce  the  supposed  parallel  to  an 
absurdity.  The  pains  which  he  has  taken,  in  the  occupation  of 
ten  pages  upon  this  topic,  have  scarcely  beeh  sufficiently  rewarded; 
for,  at  the  best,  it  is  but  a  criticism  on  a  single  illnstratioti,  add,  if  it 
were  given  up  as  unhappily  chosen,  the  argument  itself  would  remain 
the  same.  The  ridicule,  however,  is  really  unfounded.  *  The  value 
of  bonnes,'  says  Mr.  Bentham,  *  differs  not  more  than  the  value  of 
money  on  different  occasions/  But  this  opinion  has  scarcely  the 
slightest  foundation  in  truth  and  accuracy  :  the  value  of  horses  is,  of 
all  otiier  species  of  property,  tbe  most  fluctuating,  not  only  in  peculiar 
instances,  but  in  the  general  trade.  The  price  varies  with  the  season 
of  the  year ;  with  the  demand  for  particular  kinds  of  horses,  for  agri- 
culture, war,  and  other  purposes ;  with  tbe  age  ai\d  condition  of  tbe 
animal;^— its  size,  strength,  form,  .and  perhaps  even  its  colour.  All 
these  qualities  relate  to  horses  iu  general;  and^  when  we  come  tp 
buntejs  and  racers,  and  those, which  are  used  for  private  riding,  tbe 
value,  or  supposed  value,  depends  so  much  on  personal  taste  and 
opinion^  that  no  general  rate  could  possibly  be  fixed. 

''  On  the  other  band,  no  such  uncertainty  accompanies  fbe  value  of 
money.  A  guinea  will  last  for  centuries  without  being  sensibly  di- 
minished, and  it  Is  perfectly  ludicrous  to  contrast  its  q^atilies  of  sise, 
form,  age,  or  colour,  with  those  of  a  horse.  But  then,  says  our  author, 
'  The  values  of  horses  fs  not  more  different  than  tbe  values '\i'liich  the 
use  of  the  same  sum  of  motiey  may  be  of  to  different  persons,  on 
different  occasions.'  This  is  a  stateitieDt  not  very  consisteq^  with 
another,  which  is  made  in  the  same  letter, — namely,  the  instance  of  a 
famous  racer  which  was  sold  for  2,000/.  The  ordinary  value  of  a 
horse  is  oiily  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ;  and  it  cannot,  suJrely,  be  said 
that  the  value  of  money  varies  to  so  great  an  extent,— that  is,  from  ome 
pound  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  !*^ 

Paley  observes  upon  the  laws  of  usury,  that  "  The  policy 
of  these  regulations  is  to  check  the  power  of  accunoiuiatiiig 
wealth  without  industry ;  to  give  encouragement  to  trade,  by 
.enahliug  adventurers  in  it  to  borrow  money  at  a  pQOderate 
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price;  and,  of  late  years,  to  enable  the  State  to  borrow  the 
subject's  money  itself."  Adam  Smith  affirms  that,  without 
these  laws,  the  greater  part  of  the  money  to  be  lent  would  be 
kept  out  of  the  hands  most  likely  to  make  a  thrifty '  and  pro- 
fitable use  of  it,  and  thrown  into  those  which  would  waste  it 
to  the  ruin  both  of  themsel?es  and  the  lender.  The  author 
before  us  comments  with  much  ability  upon  the  various 
authorities,  and  in  the  condudinja^  section  nlakes  a  general 
summing-np  of  his  ease. 

Although  the  present  work  appears  in  the  unpretending 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  it  presents  the  clearest  and  most  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  arguments  against'the  abolition  of  the 
usury  laws  that  we  have  seen.  On  the  question  itself  we 
shall  not  here  deliver  an  opinion ;  but  those  who  feel  in- 
terested in  it  should  peruse  the  present  work,  which  will  not 
only  put  them  in  possession  of  the  arguments  on  one  side  of 
the  question,  but  will  also  afford  them  considerable  insight 
into  those  on  the  other. 


Travels  in  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  in  the  Years  J  822  and 
',    1823.     By  G.   Mollien.     Translated  from  the  French,— 
London^  C.  Knight.     1825. 

The  reasons  which  induced  us  in  our  last  Number  to  notice 
Mr.  Bullock's  work  on  Mexico,  and  previously  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  have  directed  our  attention  to  the  one  biefore 
us;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  copious 
an  analysis  of  it  as  our  limits  will  permit.  Availing  himself 
of  an  opportunity  which  presented,  of  visiting  the  continent  of 
America,  the  author  embarked  in  the  month  of  August,  1822, 
on  board  a  ship  of  war  destined  to  protect  the  French  com- 
merce in  Antilles;  his  remarks  upon  those  parts  of  North 
America  which  he  vi^ited^  are  pertinent,  and,  like  most 
Europeans,  he  was  struck  with  the  view  of  social  institutions, 
often  contradictory  to  each  other. 

*'Tbe  lash  under  which  the  negro  slave  ^till  smarts,  crocked  in  our 
fars;*  the  prejudices  under  which  meo  of  colour  g^-oi^ued,  shocked 
our  sensibility;  morals  appear  relaxed,  which,  indeed,  they  must  have 
been  to  a  great  degree,  to  have  provoked  the  censure  of  sailors,  i^tu- 
rally  not  inclined  to  be  severe  in  these  matters.  The  police  which, 
while  it  allows  great  liberty  to  foreigners,  affords  ibem  but  little 
security  against  the  bad  faith  of  traders,  or  the  treachery  of  domestics, 

*  In  1820,  the  number  of  slaves  in^  the  United  States  amouiite«l  to 
1,538,128. 
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allowed  but  little  room  for  admiration.  '  Above  all,  great  comphittlt 
were  made  of  the  remissness  of  the  Americans  in  adoptiuj;  precau* 
tiooary  measures  against  the  yellow  fever,,  thus  exposing  all  the  towns 
upon  the  coast  to  its  annual  raxnges.** 

Such  are  the  feelings  experienced  by  all  pers^is  on  visiting 
the  United  States,  and^  if  they  become  Iciss  painful  by  habit, 
the  evil  continues  the  same.  On  landing  at  Cartbagena,  the 
eye  is  met  by  a  combination  of  melancholy  objects. 

^^Loog  galleries^  short  and  clumsy  columns,  streets  narrow  and. 
dark,  from  the  too  great  projection  of  the  terraces,  which  almost  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  day-light,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  dtrty» 
full  of  smoke,  poverty-stricken,  and  sheltering  beings  still  more  filthy, 
black,  and  miserable;  such  is  the  picture  at  first  presented  by  a  city 
adorned  with  the  name  of  the  rival  of  Rome.f' 
This  place,  containing  about  18,000  souls,  is  hot  and  on- 
healthy;  the  condition  of  the  persons  of  colour  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  black  races  in  North  America;  they 
here  enjoy  entire  freedom,  and  the  least  invidious  ^omparisoa 
or  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  would 
be  attended  with  danger;  two  sieges,  which  this  city  has  sus- 
tained, have  drainea  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
have  shaken  its  commercial  importance,  which  will  receive^its 
final  blow  whenever  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  shall  becomipfc; 
the  theatre  of  European  speculation.  In  consequence  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Spanish  general  Morales,  th6  author  deferred 
his  departure  for  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  till  the  1st  of  January, 
]82d.  Turbaco,  which  is  six  leagues  from  Carthagena,  ana 
is  decidedly  healthy,  is  recommended  as  an  eligible  place  for 
the  resjidence  of  Europeans,  who  may  have  business  at  the 
latter.  At  Ajona,  a  glass  of  rum  procured  a  change  of  horses, 
when  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Alcaide  had  failed  to 
produce  any  effect  i  it  is,  in  most  cases^  a  powerful  mediator, 
and,  when  properly  applied,  very  serviceable  to  the  traveller. 
At  Barranca,  the  author  embarked  on  board  a  Piragua,  to 
ascend  the  Magdalena;  the  navigation  of  this  river  presents 
diflSculties  and  dangers  of  a  most  appalline;  nature,  seated  in  a 
slender  and  partly  flexible  bark,  wnich  is  built  in  the  slightest 
manner,  that  it  may  yield  to  the  rocks  upon  which  it  is  every 
moment  in  dancer  of  being  cast,  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  the 
whirl  of  an  eddy,  or  the  unskilfulness  of  the  boatmen,  who 
are  often  inebriated,  and  never,  in  the  smallest  deffree,  under 
the  control  of  their  employer:  he  has  need  of  all  the  firmness 
and  constant  exercise  tor  all  the  patience  he  may  possess ;  to 
this  we  may  add,  that  the^  water  is  infested  with  alligators,  the 
air  swarms  with  miisquitoes,  the  neighbouring  woods  are  the 
haunts  of  the  jaquar  and  serpents;  while  scorpions  and  milli- 
pedes keep  the  traveller  in  constant  dread  of  their  bite.    Such 
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are  the  comforts  reserved  for  those  who  travel  to  Safttil  F^  b^ 
the  Magdalena.  Monp^x  is  a  place  of  some  importance;  the 
climate  is  burning,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  90*^  to  110, 
(which  is  the  general  temperature  throughout  the  valley  of 
this  river) ;  the  inhabitants  spend  the  ^sy  in  their  hammocks^ 
and  the  night,  in  the  streets ;  they  are  horribly  disfigured  by 

foitres.  On  leaving  this  place,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
^ragua  had  been  caulked  with  the  fat  of  the  Cayman,  which 
rendered  it  imposs^ile  to  sleep  in  it  without  tfaie  danger  of 
being  poisoned  by  the  infectious  odour  which  it  exhaled.  After 
ascending  this  solitary  and  dangerous  river  for  the  space  of  a 
month,  the  western  Cordillera  made  their  appearance;  the 
nights  became  cold,  and  the  stream  more  rapid  as  its  source 
was  approached.  Society  is  in  a  very  low  state  along  the 
banks  of  the  Magdalena;  and  the  Bogas,  or  navigators,  ob- 
tain from  the  terrified  cottager  whatever  the  traveller  may 
require,  without  caring  to  remunerate  him.  There  are  three 
distinct  climates  on  this  stream ;  the  sea-breezes  blow  from  its 
mouth  to  Monpox,  from  whence  to  Morales,  not  a  breath  of 
air  mitigates  the  heat'  of  a  vertical  sun,  wnose  rays,  in  this 
region,:  are.  concentrated  to: a  degree  that  would  be  fatal  to 
man  but  for  the  abundant  dews  which  fall  in  the  night ;  from 
Morales,  to  its  source,  a  south  wind  blows  during  the  day, 
which,  with  a  greater  elevation,  conspires  to  render  the  heat 
less  oppressive.  At  Honda  the  traveller,  who  is  destined  for 
Santa  F^,  quits  the  river,  and  ascending  the  Cordilleras,  ex* 
periences  as  much  iticonvenience  from  cold,  as  he  had  just  felt 
from  heat;  indeed,  it  may  be  remarked  ^eneral^,  that 
^throughout  the  mountain  districts  of  Columbm,  a  few  hours 
travelling  will  produce  this  efieet ;  you  may  breakfast  und^ 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  tropics,  dine  in  a  temperate  climate, 
and  sup  surrounded  with  snow  and  shivering  with  the  cold  c^ 
a  polar  sky..  In  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  Magdalena  from  the  elevated  plains  of  Bogota,  the  tra- 
veller enters  with  delight  the  charming  canton  of  Guaduas, 
which  contains  seven  villages;  the  population  consists  of 
about  fourteen  thousand  souls,  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
<;limate,  the  most  favoured,  perhaps,  of  any  in  the  republic; 
its  elSects  are  strikingly^manitest^  in  the  kindliness  of  their  dis- 
positions and  the  &auty  of  their  forms.  The  climate  of 
Bogota,  from  its  elevated  situation,  is  by  no  means  genial;  and 
on  their  arrival,  strangers  generally  fall  ill.  Tiie  thermos 
meter  seldom  rises  higher  than  60^,  nor  falls  below  46^.  *The 
sky  is  always  cloudy,  they  reckon  six  months  of  continue^ 
ram,  three  showery  and  three  uncertain;  this  excessive  hu- 
midity produces  many  diseases.  The  capital  is,  not withstand- 
ingy  one  of  the  least  unhealthy  towBs.in  Columbia.  ,  Every 
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part  of  South  America  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  the 
architecture  of  Santa  F^  has  assumed  the  character  necessary 
to  resist  the  shocks. 

^^The  most  important  town  of  Colombia  is  Panama ;  the  best  fortt- 
Hed,  Cartbageoia;  the  most  agreeable,  Santa-Fe ;  the  best  built, 
Papayan ;  the  richest,  Guayaquil ;  the  most  lively,  Zipagtiira  ;  the  best 
situated,  Maracaibo ;  Caracas  is  how  in  ruins  ;  Quito,  by  all  accounts, 
is  superior  to  any  in  population,  but  this  advantage  could  not  procure 
it  the  honour  of  being  the  capital,  and  Santa-Fe  is  almost  its  rival  even 
to  this  particular.'* 

The  churches  of  Bogota  (twenty-six  in  numberj  are  splen- 
didly decorated. 

"But  although  the  magnificence  of  the  cathedral  i^df  is  9ot  so 
great^  the  treasure^  it  possesses  are  more  valuable.  One  s|a^M^  of  tiie 
virgin  alone,  out  of  the  many  which  adorn  the  altars,  is  onuumyA«4 
wi£  1353  diamonds)  1295  emeralds,  59  amethysts,  one  topaz,  one 
hyacinth,  372  pearls,  and  its  pedestal  is  enriched  with  609  amethysts ; 
the  artist  was  paid  4000  piastres  for  his  labour." 

The  hospitals  which  are  attached  to,  aiid  under  the  manage- 
ment  of^  the  convents,  though  numerous,  are  misefraUy 
xegulated. 

•'  Wooden  beds,  oiFen^ve  from  dirt,  upon  which  lie  patients  in  rooms 
inaccessible  either  to  light  or  air,  heaps  of  filth  and  ordure  in  the 
yards;  kitchens,  in  which  victuals  are  cooked,  with  all  the  negligence 
and  nastiness  peculiar  to  the  den  of  a  savage ;  straw  carpets,  blaek.with 
mud,  and  all  imaginable  uncleaimess;  dead  bodies  exposed  on  the 
ground,  to  the  view  of  the  dying, — are  objects  wbidi  might  impair  health 
tiie  most  vigorous,  and  render  any  cure  effected  In  this  loathsome  abode 
a  subject  of  the  utmost  astonishment/' 

The  vice-regal  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  president  of  the 
republic,  has  not  the  least  pretensions  to  grandeur ;  and  even 
the  presence  chamber  is  disfigured  with  cross  beams  in  the 
rodf,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  barn ;  Ae  palace  of 
the  deputies  is  nothing  more  than  a  large  house,  at  the  comer 
of  a  street,  the  ground-floor  of  which  is  let  out  in  shops  for 
the  sale  of  brandy.  The  hall  of  assembly  consists  of  a  long, 
narrow  room,  and  the  representatives  are  seated  on  wooden 
chairs;  th^  palace  of  the  senate  is  even  more  simple  than 
the  last. 

The  prisons  are  conducted  vqpon  a  principle  of  extreme 
indqlgence,  and  state  prisoners  alone  are  treated  with  ise- 
verity .  The  government  has  established  a  library,  containing 
about  six  thousand  volumes;  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  ob- 
servatory. The  principal  employment  for  the  press,  consists 
in  printing  two  weekly  Gazettes,  and  some  law  papers.  The 
fafe  of  Tequendama,  four  leagues  distant  from  the  capfiuU^ 
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are  visited  by  all  strangers,  and  present  oite  of  those  sublime 
spectacles  whicb  Nature  has  delighted  to  exhibit  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  new  world. 

*^  Never  did  I  e^iperience  such  sensations  as  those  caused  by  the 
view  of  this  cascade ;  I  was  at  first  so  dazzled,  that  I  could  scarcely  see 
Ibe  ol]jects  around  me;  I  was  wrapt  in  mute  admiration  at  seeing  the 
waters  of  the  Bagpta  precipitate  themsel vies  in  mass  over  the  rocks  which 
they  bad  crushed  like  an  avelanche,  detached  ffem  the  top  ol  Chini- 
barazo.  In  order  to  observe  the  fall  the  more  safely^*  we  laid  ourselves 
down  flat  upon  the  rocky  wall  forming  tbe  side  of  the  precipice  above 
which  we  were  placed. 

*^  Our  eyets  pieq^trated  into  the  abys9  wiUiout  perceiving  ought  but 
waves  of  foam  continually  swallowed  in  an  oce^n  of  v^apour ;  ^  wer?  in 
astonii^hment,  and  y^t  oply  perceived  one  p^t  of  this  imposing  specta- 
cle, on  account  of  the  profound  obscurity  in  which  the  haze  enveloped 
us.  We  anxipusly  wished  for  a  clearer  sky.*  The  waters  of  the  river 
falling  from  the  frozen  heights  of  the  Cordilleras  into  the  foaming  gulpb 
hoUowed  out  at  .their  base^  Formed  a. thick  fog,  which,  raised  up  by  the 
sun,  whose  face  it  obscured,  inundated  us  on  all  sides." 

From  hence  the  author  proceeded  to  the  natural  bridge  of 
Pandi*  " 

^Mt  i^  formed  of  a  stone  not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide  ;  placing 
myself  upon  it,  I  cast  my  eyes  down  into  the  opening  which  separates 
the  two  mountaios ;  add  which  is,  in  depth,  about  363  fe^t.  I  perceived 
a  stiieam  of  water,  which,  at  the  elevation  wber^  I  stood,  appeared  to 
.Aie.a.rivuUt.  The  shortest  distance,  however,  must  be  traversed  in  a 
piragua.  Among  the  enormous  stones  which,  in  rolling  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  moMntains,  have  been  stopped  in  the  immense  gap,  that 
which  formed  the  bridge  less  attracted  my  admiration  than  one  of  prodi^ 
gious  size  which  is  beneath  it,  and  which,  like  the  key  .stone  of  an  arch, 
is  suspended  in  the  air,  and  seems  every  moment  threatening  to  fall  with 
hideous  ruiq.** 

The  province  of  Tocooro,  situated  to  the  north  of  Santa  |^^, 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  M.  Mollien,  and  in  the  month 
of  June  he  set  olBTto  examine  it.  The  route  lies  over  desolate 
paramas,  alternating  with  high  mountains,  and  occasionally 
cheered  by  fruitful  valleys ;  &e  passage  of  the  Lerinsa  is  not 
effected  without  considerable  danger,  especially  when  the 
Paramo,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  country,  se  pone 
bravot 

''A  wind,  loaded  withicy  vapours,  blows  with  tremendous  violence; 
thick  darkness  covers  the  earth,  and  conceals  every  trace  of  a  road. 
The  birds  which,  on  the  appearance  of  a  fine  day,  had  attempted  the 
passage,  fall  motionless*    The  traveller  seeks  to  shelter  himself  under 

*  Bolivar  stood  upright  upon  one  or  the  rocks  which  bar  tbe  issues  of  the 
water. 
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the  stunted  shrubs  which  here  and  there  grow  iu  these  deserts,  but  their 
%vel  foliage  obliges  him  to  find  another  covert.  Worn  out  wttli  fatigue 
and  hunger,  in  vain  urging  on  his  mules,  benumbed  with  cold,  he  siis 
down  to  recover  his  exhausted  strength.  Fatal  repose:  his  stoniacb* 
soon  becomes  affected  as  when  at  sea*  his  blood  freezes  in  his  veins,  his 
muscles  grow  stiff,  his  lips  open  as  if  to  smile,. and  he  expires  with  the 
expression  of  joy  upon  his  features.  The  mules,  no  longer  hearing  their 
masters'  voice»  remain  standing,  till  at  length  tired,  they  lie  down 
to  die/' 

In  these  desolate  regions  labour  is  very  ill  paid,  and  tbe 
wretched  peasant  is  content  to  carry  a  load  of  seventy-five 

Sounds  weight  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Socorro,  a  journey  of  three 
ays,  for  the  trifling  remuneration  of  three  shillings  and  nine- 
pence!  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  cold  which  prevails  hi 
the  higher  Cordilleras,  the  inhabitants  have  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  the  use  of  fire;  aiid  at  a  venta,  on  the  Seruisa, 
the  host  has  conceived  the  singular  idea  of  bringing  up  a 
number  of  cats,  who  place  themselves  upon  the  feet  of  the 
traveller,  and  by  their  thick  furs  impart  a  degree  of  warmth 
.which  he  might  otherwise  hope  for  in  vain.  The  author 
visited  a  copper  mine  on  the  Moniquira,  and  on  his  way  ob- 
served, that  the  quartz  rocks  were  covered  with  oxyd  of 
copper;  but  notwitnstanding  the  richness  of  the  ore,  the  ca- 
pital employed  does  not  realize  more  than  three  per  cent! 
On  the  road  to  Popayan,  lies  the  mountain  of  the  Giianacas. 
Tbe  following  description  of  the  passage,  we  have  reason 
to  know  is  not  exaggerated — 

*'  As  soon  as  daylight  appeared  our  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  summit 
of  the  Guanacas,  and  ray  experienced  guides  assured  me  that  we  should 
have  a  fine  day  and  a  pleasant  journey.  The  mules  were  immediately 
saddled,  and  we  departed  with  the  assurance  that  the  Paramo  would 
be  free  from  storms.  The  first  part  of  our  journey  we  travelled  as 
on  tbe  preceding  day,  through  thick  forests  of  low  trees  loaded^witfa 
water,  which  deluged  us  every  time  our  mules  touched  their  branches. 
The  road  was  perhaps  better  than  before,  for  as  it  was  formed  upon 
rocks,  (he  water  ran  over  it  without  producing  any  of  those  dangerous 
marshes  we  had  met  with  iu  other  places.  In  pro|)ortiou  as  we 
ascended,  we  observed  the  vegetation  to  be  more  sickly,  and  soon 
perceived  that  we  were  near  the  Paramo,  from  the  number  of  bleached 
human  bones  which  lay  scattered  all  around.  Perhaps,  alas  !  they  were 
those  of  the  proscribed,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  these  frightfVil 
retreats  during  the  late  wars,  — one  might  have  supposed  it  to  have 
l>een  a  field  of  battles  here^  were. shoes,  there,  female  ctoMung; 
further  on,  the  head  of  an  miant  indicated  its  having  died  after  having 
lost  its  mother.  Our  company  became  serious  and  silent,  as  Mfc 
advanced  into  these  desolate  regions ;  we  were  all  gay  in  the  morning, 
,but  now  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  we  looked  at  each  other  to  see 
whether  fatigue  did  not  excite  in  some  of  us   a  fatal  pro|>ensity  to 
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sleep,  that  we  might  prevent  its  being  indulged.  We  soon  after  saw 
nothing  but  a  few  crooked  and  stunted  trees  covered  with  moss,  and 
nearly  failing  from  age,  these  were  succeeded  by  frailecous^  whose 
yellow  flowers  are  so  brilliant  amid  the  surrounding  desolation.  We 
were  now  opposite  a  lake  of  small  extent.  The  danger  is  very  great, 
if  the  passage  be  attempted  when  the  tempest  agitates  it,  and  an  icy 
wind  blows  which  is  fatal  to  those  who  yield  to  fatigue  or  the  want  of 
^epose. 

'^Near  this  fearful  spot  we  recognised  the  garments  of  a  clergyman 
and  of  two  black  servants,  who  had  fallen  dead  beside  him ;  and  at  a 
short  distance  saw  many  mules,  who,  abandoned  by  their  masters,  were 
living  upon  frailecous,  waiting  till  a  tempest  should  terminate  their 
misfortunes,  by  death.  We  now  found  the  ground  less  strong  and 
much  drier,  being  now  upon  the  western  side  of  Guanacas.  The  sky 
was  cloudy,  but  without  a  threatening  aspect,  and  we  now  and  then 
saw  the  sun,  as  in  our  winters ;  his  rayless  disk  scarcely  warmed  us, 
whilst  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey,  glowing  with  light,  he  poured 
torrents  of  fire  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Cauca." 

.  The  neighbourhood  of  Papayan  exhibits  the  only  instance 
we  ever  met  with  of  the  ingenuity  of  man  beinff  successfully 
employed  in  the  prevention  of  Earthquakes.  A  considerable 
number  of  laborers  are  constantly  employed  on  the  Volcano 
of  Purace,  in  clearing  the  crater  from  obstructions,  by  which 
Papayan  is  preserved  from  those  shocks  which  would  other- 
wise destroy  it.  The  Dagua,  which  forms  the  communication 
from  this  part  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Pacific,  is  extremely 
dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  velocity  of  its  current,  and 
the  innumerable  rocks  which  obstruct  its  waters. 

'<  I  was  furnished  with  two  negroes  reputed  to  be  excellent  sailors, 
and  a  long  narrow  canoe.  In  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  my 
baggage  was  divided  into  two  parts,  an  equal  weight  being  placed  at 
each  end ;  three  feet  in  the  centre  were  appropriated  to  receive  my 
body,  bent  idmost  in  two;  my  two  negroes,  one  provided  with  a  pole, 
the  other  with  an  oar,  were  stationed  at  each  end  of  the  canoe ;  when 
all  was  ready  and  duly  adjusted,  the  rope  which  moored  us  to  the 
beach  was  loosened ;  immediately,  we  were  hurried  on  by  the  stream 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  carried  before  a  wall  over  which  the 
waters  dashed  with  a  frightful  noise.  Which  way  shall  we  pass  )  was 
the  thought  that  struck  me  at  the  sight  of  so  terrible  an  obstacle; 
quicker  than  thought  the  bark,  skilfully  guided  through  a  narrow 
opening,  glided  into  calmer  water;  having  escaped  one  danger  we 
encountered  another,  having  to  descend  from  the  high  mountains  of 
Las  Juntas  into  the  plains  which  were  washed  by  the  ocean ;  and  when 
I  thought  tlie  Dagua  had  reached  its  level,  I  perceived  its  agitated 
waters  flowing  several  feet  below  the  place  where  I  was. 

''The  negro  with  the  pole  dexterously  avoided  the  current  of 
the  river  where  it  was  too  rapid,  entered  boldly  among  the  windings 
•  of  the  rocks,  and,  without  fearing  to  dash  the  canoe  to  pieces,  con- 
ducted it  through  those  narrow  issues ;  sometimes,  however,  a  stone 
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baffled  hk  addceit,  and  stopped  us  on  the  edge  of  a  fall^  the  w«M 
foaming  against  this  new  obstacle  threatened  ta  swamp  us;  this  was  the 
critical  moment,  the  two  men  then  leaped  into  the  water^  and  thus 
lightening  the  canoe,  held  it  with  all  their  strength  to  hinder  it  from 
being  ingulphed  by  the  water,  among  precipices  where  i%  would  have 
perished.  .    m 

'^Dangers  of  so  novel  a  nature,  of  course,  alarm j)ie  irav,<^l)er; 
imprisoned  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  and  motionless  for  fc^  o( 
upsetting  it,  he  roecbanically  sighs  with  pleasure  after  having  passed 
over  a  shoal,  or  descended,  a  rapid;  this  sometimes  happened  to 
myself.  The  negroes  mistaking  the  expression  of  joy  for  a  sigh  of 
complaint,  asked  with  tlie  most  laughable  ^ng' yronf,  ^  Are  you  wet. 
Sir  ?  In  truth,  I  was  wet  through ;  the  rata  fell  in  torr^ts,  and  the 
sailor  while  intent  upon  avoiding  the  rocks,  which  every  wh^re  obstruct 
the  passage,  was  constantly  striking  his  feet  against  each  ottti^r,  to 
throtv  out  the  water  which  fillt<l  the  canoe.*' 

In  this  way  was  the  author  transported  to  San  Buonayen- 
tura.  which  is  an  inconsiderable  viHage,  but,  from  its  situafk>n 
at  toe  ntdutfa  of  the  Dag^a,  and  its  convenience  for  Uie 
coasting^trade,  it  will  become  in  a  shoit  time  a  popojLoua 
and  important  town.  The  province  of  Choco  is  deluged 
with  rain,  which  has  intersected  the  immense  plain  with 
numberless  canals,  and  enables  the  inhabitants  to  transport 
their  productions  by  inland  navigation  to  Panama ;  but  Hfye 
excessive  humidity  so  injurious  to  health,  is  destructive  to 
agriculture,  and  poverty  is  every  where  displayed  with  its 
most  disgusting  accompaniments ;  they  have,  however,  very 
productive  mines  of  gold  and  platinsl ;  the  latter  metal  is 
nere  sold  at  from  11  to  15s.  per  pound!  In  Europe,  it  is 
worth  nearly  as  many  guineas.  Gold  is  never  found  in 
Choco  unmixed  with  platina,  and  both  are  usually  met  with 
at  an  elevation  of  50  poises.  Silver  is  found  higher  up,  and 
copper  and  iron  nearly  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains; 
the  Cordilleras  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  pastoral  people, 
who  select  for  th6  rearing  of  their  flocks  the  most  elevated 
Parama§,  which  are  just  within  the  limits  habitable  by  man, 
and  are  eicposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  storms  and 
exceteiv^  Cold. 

We  have  some  very  animated  pictures  of  the  female 
chairact^r  of  Columbia,  sketched  with  cbn^ider$ible  boldness 
and  truth,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  U9  ,to  follow  the 
author  on  a  subject  which  would  extend  our  remarks  beyond 
the  length  we  have  prescribed.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  for  some  interesting  details  on  the  natural  pro- 
ductions and  commerce  of  Columbia.  We  observe  that  some 
£nglishmen  have  obtained  a  chai^ter  for  the*  establishment  of 
steam-boats  on  the  Magdalena,  and  are  required  to  con^truct 
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inerit.  The  adthbr  is  a  vigilant  obseri^er';  be  ^^pearg  io' 
roads  io  certain  directions*  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  judicious  employment  of  capital  in  a  country  rich  in 
natural  ptoductioBs,  but  defective  in  the  means  of  transport- 
ing them,  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  Government,  which 
am)rds  to  foreigners  the  same  encouragement  and  protection 
in  the  establisnment  of  public  works,  that  it  extends  to  the 
native  Columbian » 

The  climate  of  Columbia  exhibits  all  the  variety  of  tem- 
perature and  salubrity  that  irregularity  of  surface  under 
a  tropical  sun  can  produce,  but  its  general  character  is  that 
of  being  unhealthy ;  there  are,  comparatively  speakings  few 
districts  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  not  more  or  less 
afflicted  with  goitres,  and,  in  many  parts,  they  are  horribly 
disfigured  by  them  ;  there  are  few  mountainous  tracts  in  any 
country^  especially  if  it  be  rich  in  metals,  in  which  this 
disease  does  not  prevail,  but,  under  the  tropics,  it  assumes 
most  formidable  and  distressing  appearances,  unknown  in 
more  temperate  climes.  The  low  state  of  the  healing  art 
aifords  the  suflerer  no  chance  of  cure,  nor  even  hope  of 
alleyjation ; — in  our  own  country  it  is  seldom  reduced,  and. 
still  more  rarely  cured.* 

There  is,  perhaps,  np  portion  of  the  ^lob6  in  which  the 
effects  of  climate  upon  manners  and  morals  are  so  manifest  as 
in  Columbia,  nor  any  in  which  so  great  a  diversity  of  dispo- 
sitions is  exhibited  in  the  same  race  of  men,  but  placed  under 
different  physical  circumstances.  Upon  the  whole,  the  picture 
which  the  author  has  drawn  of  Columbia  is  tinted  with  a 
sober  hue,  and,  though  there  are  some  bright  spots  in  the 
landscape,  its  general  appearance  is  by  no  means  inviting. 
The  volume  before  us  is  rendered  more  useful  by  a  good 
map,  which  should  always  accompany  such  a  work,  but 
which,  from  mistaken  economy,  is  too  often  omitted.  We 
were  a^onished  to  encounter  a  display  of  the  greatest  igno- 
rance oh  the  subject  of  Chemistry.  Not  having  seen  the 
original,  we  know  not  what  share  of  the  blame  may  rest  on 
the  head  of  the  trsinslator,  but  there  is  a  lamentable  deii* 
ciency  somewhere ;  we  have,  by  way  of  appendix,  an  analysis 
of  Columbian  minerals,  after  Berthier,  which^  from  the 
obscurity  of  nomenclature,  might  well  be  ascribed  to  som6 
venerable  deciple  of  Stahl,  labouring  to  adopt  the  simple 
language  of  Lavoisier. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  some  other  defects,  the  work  has 

•  We  are  happy,  to  say,  thfit  a  Correspondiiig  Member  of  the  Philo- 
mathic  Institution,  anci  an.  intimate  friend  of  ours,  has  lately  used  a 
preparation  of  Iodine  amotig  his  Patients,  in  Derbyshire,  with  the  greatest 
SQccess. 
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have  as  few  prejudices  bs  &11  to  the  lot  of  inosl  men,  if. 
we  except  a  tolerable  share  of  nationality.  His  industry 
has  collected  a  great  variety  of  information,  of- which  h^ 
does  not  always  make  the  happiest  selection.  But  his  errors 
are  on  the  right  ade,— from  a  traveller  we  want  not  specu- 
lations, but  facts. 
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